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| THE present Volume comprises the period between the 13th 
of March and the 14th of May, 1805. Every Debate will be 
found given with great accuracy ; but particularly those re- 
lating to Lord Melville, and to the Question respecting the 
Roman Catholics. The Appendix contains the Eleventh Report 
of the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, making, together with 
‘the Appendix of the preceding Volume, the collection of those 
Reports complete, as far as they have hitherto been laid before 
the House of Commons. The Fifth Volume, which will close 
the Debates of the Session, will contain the Financial Accounts, 
and other Documents connected with the most important of 


the Proceedings in Parliament during the Session. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Wednesday, March 13, 1805. 


[Minutes. ]— Counsel were heard in 
continuation, and at great length, relative to 
the Scots’ Appeal, the earl of Kinnoul and 
others v. the hon. Mr. Maule and others, 
viz. Mr. Alexander, as second counsel for 
the appellants, and Mr, Romilly as leading 
counsel on the part of the respondents.— 
Mr. Alexander brought up from the Com- 
mons the Mutiny bill, the Additional Salt 
Duties bill, and the Additional Property 
Tax bill—The bills upon the table were 
forwarded in their respective stages. 
Among these, the Pleasure Horse Duty 
bill went through. a Committee, and was 
reported: and the bills brought up from 
the Commons were severally read a first 
time.—Adjourned. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 15. 


(Mupiesex Exection.]— Mr. H. 
Thornton presented a petition from G. B. 
Mainwaring, esq. sir W. Gibbons, sir W. 
Curtis, H. Thornton, esq. W. Mellish, esq. 
and S. P. Cockerell, esq.; setting forth, 
“ That the petitioners now are, and at the 
time of the last election of a member to 
serve in this present parliament for the 
county of Middlesex were, freeholders of 
the said county, and claim to have had a 
right to vote at the said election; that at the 
said election sir F. Burdett and the peti- 
tioner G. B. Mainwaring, esq. were candi- 
dates to represent the said county, as a 
knight of the shire for the same, in this pre- 

oL, IV, 





sent parliament ; and that the said election 
commented on the 23d day of July 1804 
at Brentford, in the said county, and that 
the poll taken at the said election con- 
tinued open for 15 days; at which said 
election J. Shaw, esq. and sir W. Leighton, 
knot. were sheriffs and returning officer for 
the said county ; and the petitioners further 
state, that the said sir F. Burdett, his agents, 
friends, managers, partizans, and others on 
his behalf, with divers wicked and evil dis- 
posed persons, regardless of the laws against 
bribery and corruption in the election of 
members to serve in parliament, and of the 
pains and penalties of perjury, and suborna- 
tion of perjury, and in violation and de- 
fiance of the laws and statutes provided for 
the security of the franchises of the real 
electors in this kingdom, and intending and 
devising to defeat the rights of the real free- 
holders of the said county of Middlesex, 
and to defraud them of their privilege of 
electing a knight to serve in this present 
parliament for the said county, did com- 
bine and confederate together, by means of 
fictitious and pretended voters, to obtain an 
apparent and colourable majority on the 
poll in favour of the said sir F. B.; and by 
these and other corrupt and unlawful means, 
to procure the said sir F. B. to be returned 
to serve in this present parliament for the 
said county of Middlesex, in opposition to 
the votes of the majority of the real free- 
holders of the said county ; and, in fur- 
therance of the said eran purpose, did 
procure great numbers of wicked and evil 
disposed persons to represent themselves to 
be freeholders of the said county, and to 
assume the names and descriptions of real 
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freeholders of the said county ; and did, on 
every day during the said election, and 
more particularly on the latter days thereof, 
send, and procure to be sent, divers of the 
said pretended freeholders to Brentford, in 
order to vote for the said sir F. B.; and 
that, notwithstanding many of the said 
persons, so sent and procured to be sent as 
aforesaid, after they had entered their 
names and descriptions on the poll, but be- 
fore they had completed their votes, were 
detected and exposed by the agents and 
inspectors of the petitioner G. B. Main- 
waring, yet that the said sir F. B, his agents, 
friends, partizans, managers, and others on 
his behalf, by various means, arts, and de- 
vices, did cause and procure great numbers 
of such false, pretended, and fictitious free- 
holders to take, being duly required to take, 
the freebolder’s oath, and the oath against 
bribery, and did cause‘and procurethe same 
persons tobe received on the poll, and their 
votes to be entered for the said Sir F. B. ; 
and, in furtherance of the said unlawful 
purpose, did cause and procure divers per- 
sons to personate real freeholders of the said 
county, and in their names to give their 
votes for the said sir F. B.; and did cause 
and procure divers other persons to vote for 
and in respect of freeholds, to which they 
had not any right or pretence of right ; and 
did also cause and procure divers persons 
to vote more than once for the said sir 
F. B.; and by gifts and rewards, and by 
promises, agreements, and securities for 
gifts and rewards, did procure divers per- 
sons, as well those who were qualified to 
vote as also those who claimed or pretended 
to have a right to vote at the said election, 
and also others who had no pretence or co- 
lour to such right, to vote at the said elec- 
tion for the said sir F. B.; and, in fur- 
therance of the said unlawful purpose, did 
prevail on the said sheriff to receive and 
put upon the poll, after 3 o’clock, on the 
15th day of the said election, the votes of 
10 persons for the said sir F. B. who had no 
right or title to vote at the said election ; 
and that by these and other unlawful and 
corrupt practices, the said sir F. B.hisagents, 
friends, partizans, managers and others, on 
his behalf, did procure a colourable and 
apparent majority of 1 vote for the said 
sir F. B. on the poll over the petitioner G. 
B. Mainwaring ; andthe petitioners further 
state, that the said sir F, B. his agents, 
friends, partizans, managers, and others on 
his behalf, did artfully and unjawfolly cause 
and procure great numbers of persons to be 





admitted to vote at the said election for the 
said sir F, B, who had no right whatever to 
vote at the said election, and amongst them 
many persons who had not any colour or 
pretence of right to vote at the said elec. 
tidn ; and did also cause and procure divers 
persons to personate real freeholders of the 
said county, and in their names to give 
their votes for the said sir F. B.; and did 
cause and procure divers persons to vote 
more than once for the said sir F. B. at the 
said election, and to vote for freeholds to 
which they had no right, or pretence of 
right ; and did alsocause and procure many 
persons to be admitted to vote for the said 
sir F. B, who by gifts and rewards, and by 
promises,agreements,and securities for gifts 
and rewards, were bribed and corrupted to 
give their votes for the said sir F. B.; and 
that the said sheriff did permit to vote, and 
did receive on the poll, the votes of many 
persons in favour of the said sir F. B. who 
had no right to vote at the said election, and 
at said election did reject the votes of many 
persons having aright to vote, and whoten- 


dered their votes at the said election forthe. 


petitioner G. B. Mainwaring, and who ought 
to have been received and admitted to vote 
at the said election ; and that by the afore- 
said and other unlawful means the said she- 
riff did put and place upon the poll 2833 
votes for the said sir F. B. including therein 
the votes of the before-mentioned 10 per- 
sons who had, no right whatever to vote at 
the said election, and whose titles to vote 
were examined into, and to whom the free- 
holder’s oath and the bribery oath were ad- 
ministered, and whose votes were placed 
upon and added to the poll after 3 o’clock 
on the 15th day of the said election; and 
that the said sheriff did admit on the poll 
for the petitioner 2832 votes, thereby giv- 
ing to the said sir I’, B. an apparent and co- 
lourable majority of one vote on the poll 
over the petitioner ; by means whereof the 
said sir F, B, is now wrongfully returned to 
serve in this — parliament as a knight 
of the shire for the said county of Middle- 
sex, whereas the petitioner had and hath on 
the said poll a large majority of legal votes 
of the real freeholders of the said county 
over the said sir F. B. and was therefore 


duly elected a knight of the shire to repre- | 


sent the said county of Middlesex in this 
present parliament, and ought to have been 
returned, and ought now to be declared 
duly elected instead of the said sir F. B. and 


the return of sir F. B. ordered to be accord- . 


ingly amended and altered ; and the peti- 
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tioners furthér state, that the said sir F. B. 
by himself, his agents, friends, managers, 

izans,and others on his behalf, previous 
toand at the said election, was guilty of gross 
and notorious bribery. and corruption: and 


- that at and during the said election, and pre- 


vious thereto, the said sir. F. B. by himself, 
his ageuts, friends, managers, partizans, 
and others on his behalf,. by gifts and re- 
wards, and promises, agreements, and: se~- 
eurities for gifts ‘and rewards, did corrupt 
and procure divers persons, as well those 
who were qualified to vote as those who 
claimed or pretended to have. a right to vote 
at the said election, in their own names, or 
inthe names of others, or for the freeholds 
of others, to give their votes for him the 
said sir F. B.; and did also by gifts and 
rewards, and promises, agreements, and 
securities for gifts and rewards, corrupt and 
procure divers other persons, being quali- 
fied to vote at the said election, to refuse 
and forbear to give their votes at the same 
for the petitioner, contrary to the law and 
custom of parliament, and the laws and sta- 
tutes of the realm enacted for the preven- 
tion of bribery and corruption ; and the pe- 
titioners further state, that the said sir F. B. 
by himself, his agents, friends, managers, 

rtizans, and others on his behalf and at 

is charge, after. the teste of the writ for 
the said election, and at and during the said 
election, and before the election of the said 
sr F, B. to serve in parliament for the said 
county of Middlesex, did give, present, and 
allow to. divers persons who had votes, or 
claimed or pretended to have right to vote 
at such election, money, meat, drink, en- 
tertainment, and provision, and make pre- 
sents, gifts, rewards, and enterlainments, 
and make promises, agreements, ' obliga- 
tions, and engagements to give and allow 
money, meat, drink, provision, presents, re- 
wards, and entertainments, to and for such 
— having or claiming or pretending to 

ve right to vote in the said election, and 
jo and for the use, advantage, benefit, emo- 
jument, profit, and preferment of such per- 
son and persons, in order to his the said sir 
F. B.’s being elected, and that the saidysir 
P. B. might be eleoted to serve in this pre 
sent parliament for the said county of Mid- 
diesex, in violation. of the standing order 
and regulations of the house, and ‘in de- 
fiance of the laws and statutes of the'realm 
for preventing charge and expence in the 
election of members to serve in parliament; 
and that, by the aforesaid and other corrupt 
and unlawful means, the said sir F. B. ob- 


tained an apparent and colourabl¢ majority 





of one vote over the petitioner, in manifest 
violation of the rights and privileges of the 
pans and ‘all other the real frees 

olders of the county of Middlesex, whereas 
the petitioners alledge, and humbly insist, 
that the said G. B. M. had a large majority 
of legal votes at the said election, and ought 
to have ‘been returned accordingly; and 
therefore praying, that the house will take 
the premises into their consideration, and 
will grant to the petitioners such relief, and 
will take such other measures for vindicat- 
ing the freedom of election, and the fran- 
chises of real freeholders, as to the house 
shall seem meet.”-—Ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the gth of April. 

: (In1su Bupget,]—Mr. Foster moved the 
order of the day, for the house resolving it- 
self into a committee of Ways and Means. 
He also moved, that several acts relating to 
the revenue in Ireland should be referred 
to the said committee; afd that it should be 


‘an instruction to the committee to consider 


of the said acts. The house having resolyed 
itself into the said committee, the right hon, 
gent.-rose and spoke as follows ;-—Sir, hav- 
ing detained the committee last year at con- 
siderable length on the subject of the situation 
of Ireland, I shall notnow have occasion togo 
so much into detail. Ishall begin with a few 
observations as to the state of the trade of 
Ireland, and I am happy in saying, that al- 
though the trade has not so much advanced, 
as I could have wished, yet it is in a far 
better situation than it was some time ago. 
A very short statement, will elucidate this 
position. The imports were to the amount 
of 5,700,000I. last year. The imports for 
the 5 years preceding, were, on-an average, 
5,711,0001. so that in fact, the imports for 
the last year is rather less than the average 
of the former 5 years. The exports amount. 
ed to 4,980,000l. last year, which is:much, 
beyond what they have reached at any pe- 
riod during the last 10 years; therefore, the 
question stands thus: there has been no 
alarming decrease in the imports last year, 
and the exports exceed the amount of the 
preceding years. With regard to the ex- 
ports, there is something extremely conso- 
latory to be remarked. ‘The linen trade has 
increased; during the three quarters of the 
last year ending in Oct. the exports were 
within 2’millions of yards of the exports of 
the whole of the preceding year; therefore. 
we may éonclude, that the exports of the 
whole of: jast ‘year will have greatly ex- 
ceeded the exports of former years. fn the 
imports of last year, as compared with the 
preceding year, there is an excess of same 
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of the materials of manufacture; that ex- 
cess is on the raw materials only, such as 
cotton yarn and cotton wool. With regard 
to the linen trade, the whole of the excess 
during the 3 quarters of the last year, com- 
pared with the 3 quarters of the preceding 
year, is 3 millions of yards; the principal 
part of this increase arises from the exports 
to the colonies in the West Indies, Here al- 
low me to remark, that if in laying on taxes 
we do not hinder trade and manufactures, 
we do well; and if in taking off taxes we 
promote trade, we do better. Last year the 
export tax on the linen trade was. taken off, 
and there-was an excess of 3 millions of 
yards: so far with respect to trade. We 
stand not in the situation we did some years 
ago; we are not in a declining way, taken 
upon a comparisen with former years. The 
balance of the imports over the exports for 
the last five years, amounts to .1,195,000I. 
a year, official value. ‘Take the excess of 
last year, and it is only 655,000. so that 
the excess of the import over the export 
trade is not one half of what it has been for 
the last five years——-With respect to the 
debt of Ireland, let us see how it has in- 
creased. I shall not enter into the cause or 
the means of preventing so large an in- 
crease. We can at least shew that we have 
stopped the progress of that increase. In 
Jan. 1804, the debt of Ireland was 53 mil- 
lions. The year before it was only 43 mil- 
lions, so that there was an increase that year 
of 10 millions." The increase now will not 
be half that amount; so that we may say 
we are in a better situation than we were at 
the close of the last vear.—Having stated 
the situation of the trade and the debt of 
Ireland, I will proceed to lay before the 
committee the demands, and the Ways and 
Means for meeting them. The whole charge 
of the year 1805, for the debt of Ireland, 
including the sinking fund, ,is 2,611,623l. 
The proportion of 2-17ths of the sum raised 
by Ireland for the joint charge for the ser- 
vice of the year, is 5,403,1021. British, or 
5,853,3601. Irish, making together the sum 
of 8,464,9831. which is the sum Ireland is 
to Brpvicte to pay the interest of her debt, 
and her quota of contribution, Certainly 
it is a very large sum, and one,cannot ap- 
ply one’s attention {oo much to the means 
of lessening it. In.order to meet this de- 
mand, I shall take the revenues of Ireland 
at 4 millions. . I shall explain my reason for 
taking them at that sum presently. A loan 
has been settled for 2,500,000]. which is 
2,708,3331. Irish. A further loan is in- 





on the 5th Jan. of the loan of last year; “to: 
the amount of 738,7891. British, or.800,3541,. 
Irish, which has not been transmitted to the: 
Irish treasury, and I shall therefore bring it 
forward. This comes to 8,508,6871. - to: 
meet acharge of 8,464,9831. The next 
thing will be to raise the Ways and Means 
for the interest of 2,500,000I. English, and 
1,000,000l. Irish. 
On 23 millions, at 61. 17s. 7d. per cent. the 
British Irish charge is. 172,062. 186,400 
On 1,000,0001. suppose at i 
same rate, - - - 68,825 
en 

Making in the whole a charge, in- 
cluding the sinking fund, of £.255,255. 

I have stated that. I take the revenues of 


the reason why. They produced last year 
2,800,0001. The principle I go on is to 
put the. revenues at a full peace establish. 
ment, and to raise the. additional war ex. 
pences. I suppose that the revenues will 
| produce 1,200,0001. more than last year, 
It is pleasant to know, that the taxes which 
the house thought proper to impose last 
year, with the exception of the taxes on 
excise, have operated, in the gross, per. 
feetly to my satisfaction. The whole re. 
venues of the country, for the two quarts 
ters ending Midsummer 1804, amount to 
1,334,0001.; for the two quarters ending 
5th Jan, 1805, 1,886,000]. The excess of 
the two quarters ending. 5th January is 
552,0001. more than the excess of the pre- 
ceding quarters. Without going into. mi- 
nutie, I state the revenue to have gained by: 
an acquisition of 552,0001. I know that 
the duties on the distilleries are not collected 
as they ought to be, I am well warranted 
in saying, that if a proper mode of collects 
ing them had been resorted to, they would 
have amounted to considerably more than 
they havedone. I am persuaded, that, with 
the addition of the duties on the distilleries, 
collected as they ought to be, the reveaues 
of Ireland, in time of peace, wilk not pro+ 
duce less than 44 millions; stating the in. 
terest of the debt at 23 millions, there: will 
be 2 millions over. Now 2 millions. can 
not be expended in a.peace establishment, 
unless 15 millions are expended in Englands 
In taiking of the collection of the revenues, 
I believe many gentlemen who hear me. cam 
bear .testimony, that there is not:a city of 
county in Ireland where the duties on dis- 
tilleries are perfectly collected; they are not 
collected. in the counties of Galway, Ty 
rone, or the province of Connaught., As 








tended of 1 million, There was a residue, | 
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of the revenue init; but I-will say thus 
much, that there is scarcely a distiller in 
Dublin who has not openly and honestly 
avowed to me that he has defrauded the re- 
It is owing to the wretched system 
with regard to the lower officers of excise ; 
their means are so small, and their habits of 
expence are so great, that without raising 
their salaries considerably, as the reward-of 
diligence and merit, we shall never be able 
to prevent the distiller from acts of fraud and 
ation. There are 17 or 18 distillers 

that not long ago, on being examined, re- 
fused to be examined on oath, and actually 
sent in a memorial, stating that it would be 
an act of perfidy in them to disclose facts 
that would be injurious to others, and that 
they could not, as honest men, make any 
discovery. This they fairly acknowledged 
tome, andI recollect, that in the beeks of 
one distiller in particular, there was a charge 
of 12001. paid torevenue officers. Without 
the utmost exertions of the commissioners 
of excise, and at the same time bettering the 
condition of the revenue officers, you can 
never make any alteration. I hope the pe- 
riod will not be long when you will ameli- 
orate the excise laws, and make them more 
fair and equitable with regard to those who 
pay the duties. It isa fact, that the sub- 
commissioners of excise are themselves the 
seizing officers; therefore, until that is re- 
medied, it is impossible that the excise trial 
can be palatable. The nearer we can get 
to the civil mode of trial in proceedings re- 
lative to revenue the better. It is particu- 
larly important that the collection of the ex- 
cise duties should be under one board. I 
hope, on some future occasion, to. call the 
attention of the house to this subject. The 
object is to find the Ways and Means for 
this sum of 255,225l.a year. First, I shall 
propose a tax on several articles, which, 
though of importance, yet, with the excep- 
tion of one, are trifling as objects on which 
taxation will be felt. It is scarce worth 
while going through the whole detail, I 
propose to increase the duties on the impor- 
fation of timber, raisins, pepper, &c.— 
The hon. baronet (sir J. Newport) who re- 
presents the city of Waterford, seems 
alarmed at the idea of a tax on timber; but 
if he thinks that the revenue must necessa- 
tily be raised on something, there is no- 
thing on which a tax can fall so lightly as on 
foreign timber. It will certainly. not affect 
the poorer classes. There is hardly a cabin 
a poor man in Ireland. that is-made of 
foreign timber. I do not know of any cabin 
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that is not built of Irish timber: Perhaps in 
Waterford it may be otherwise, owing to 
its contiguity to the sea. The duties I pro- 
pose are these: double the duties on all 
timber, except Deal, and half the duties on 
Deal. The reason why gentlemen should 
not be alarmed at this duty is, that it will 
not amount to a quarter of what is received 
in G. Britain. These duties altogether I 
estimate at 36,0001. The three or four next 
taxes will not fall on the poor. One isa 
tax on Horses: not on agricultural Horses, 
but riding Horses, and Horses that draw 
carriages. The duty I propose will be much 
smaller than what is paid in England. It- 
will be 3s. fora single horse. The next is 
atax on Dogs. It will be of consequence 
to the poor people of Ireland, that instead 
of maintaining 5 or 6 dogs, only 1 should 
be allowed. The Horses I estimate at 
400,0001. and Dogs at 8000]. The next 
tax I propose is on Curricles. Why should: 
not curricles pay the same as four- wheeled 
carriages, as they answer the same purpose? 
I propose that a curricle with 2 wheels shalk 
be considered the same as a carriage with 
4 wheels. There are another kind of car- 
riages which do not pay duty. They are 
used as substitutes for chaises. I mean 
Gigs. Gigs are untaxed. I propose to put 
a small duty upon them. There is another 
species of carriages, called Jaunting Cars, 
or the Irish Vis-a-Vis.. They form a great ° 
part of the luxury of those who have few 
other luxuries; the tax, therefore, I shall 
propose upon them will be very light: I 
shall propose 5s. a piece. The whole of 
these duties, I expect, will produce 10,0001. 
ayear. .With respect tothenext tax I pro- 
pose, I am afraid some gentlemen will be 
angry with me; I copy the example of 
England. It is well known that Bacheior’s 
pay very little towards the revenue: I pro- 
pose an addition of 15s. on every bachelor’s 
male servant. This will produce about 
40001.. The next tax I have to submit to 
the committee is on Paper, Hats,: and Auc- 
tions. This I expect will produce 12,0001: 
I propose to raise 20,000l. by a: tax on the 
Post-office.. An additional duty of 1d. a let- 
ter, With regard to the post-office, I should 
mention, that it is in contemplation to recom. 
mend a measure for the prevention of the 
frequent robberies of the mails, by sending 
them in coaches. The best mode of cars 
rying this into effect will be to recommend 
to grand juries to direct the making proper 
roads through which the mail coaches are to 
travel, .and with-that view to take care that 
surveyors are appointed to make the roads 
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as complete as possible, and present those 
who neglect their duty. By this mode we 
shall take no money out of the public trea- 
sury, and no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary from individuals. There is another tax 
which Ido: not wish to resort to directly, 
but itis necessary J] shonld mention it. I 
need not remind gentlemen, that in the year 
1791.the hearth money duties were taken 
off the lower orders, and raised on the 
higher. | Houses that had one hearth a- 
ynounted tonearly 500,000. There was com- 

tively very few houses that had two 

hs: The whole loss to the public, by 
taking off the tax, was. 28,0001. What I 
wish to do is not to revive the tax, but to 
lay a tax on houses under Seven Windows. 
Where the persons inhabiting them pay 50s. 
a year, the tax I propose is 3s. But to 
guard the poor man from being called on, 
he must swear he is not worth 10L. or does 
not rent land ta the amount of 51. a year.— 
In order to be liable,to the tax, he must pay 
50s. a year for his house, or be:-worth 101. 
or rent 51. a year in land. \ I cannot think 
this will distress any ove. Gentlemen will 
see that we are assimilating ourselves to 
England. Instead of taxing houses, ac- 
pording to.the hearths, we exempt them 
till they are rated as seven Windows. . This 
tax will bring back 21,000l..a year; but then 
we must deduct 60001. for houses of five and 
six windows, to be exempted as in Britain ; 
so that the sum I take credit for is 15,0001. 
These are, I think, the whole I have to pro- 
pose, except one, which can only fall on 
those who are able to bear taxes. It is a tax 
of 251. per cent. on all windews above 
seven. This I estimate at 31,0001. There 
is one. more tax whichI estimate at 17,0001. 
It is byan-increase‘on Stamps and Licences. 
With regard to the Stamps, I mean.to pro- 
- pose the rates of duties another day. The 
Licenceswill be those granted toA uctioneers, 
Brewers, and others. The tax will be not 
at all injurious to trade.’ Qne article only 
remains, and that is the Treasury Bills, 
which'I make no provision for at present ; 
but I shall reserve for a future day, when J 
think it necessary te trouble the cammittee, 
There is one other subject which I wish to 
mention, though I do not mean to, propose 
it as a tax at present. It certainly must be 
a desirable object’ to ‘both countries to faci- 
litate the intercourse between them. If the 
packetsbetween Dublinand Holyhead could 
be so arranged that they could sail at low 
water, it would be a. great advantage. I 
think a small duty might be daid upon Cabin 
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Passengers, which” would’ produce ‘about 
300Gl:. a year; and upon that ‘a sufficieny 
sunt might be borrowed to-make the neces 
sary alterations in the harbour. « This, how, 
ever, will ‘be a subject for future conside 
ration. The produce of the taxes which} 
have enumerated I estimate at 262,2501. ang 
the sum wanted for the interest of the Loag 
and Sinking Fund was 255,000]: whieh 
leaves a surplus of about 70001. I will not 
occupy more of the time of the committee 
at present, but shall be happy to give any 
explanation which gentlemen may require, 
The. right hon. gent. then moved) his first 
resolution. sit 
Mr. James Fitzgerald rose, and regretted 
that the public accounts for Ireland, which 
had been moved for, were not laid before 
the house on an earlier day than the 5th 
inst.; if they vhad, gentlemen would be 
much»better able to go into the present most 
important, and at the same’ time intricate 
subject. Before he should call the attem 
tion of the house to the particulars of: the 
statement made by his right hon. friend; ‘he 
must protest against, and even censure the 
habit of anticipating the revenue in Ireland; 
lang before it was received in the treasury, 
Much inconvenience arose from this 
tice, and he believed a great deal of injury 


likewise resulted from it to the country— J 


He could not refrain from lamenting that 
balances to.an enormous amount should be 
constantly left in the hands of the collectors; 
It was *in-vain, therefore, that we looked 
for a productive revenue, whilst this antich 
pation and its consequent evils afflicted the 
country, and interfered with the application 
of the taxes in the most suitable ways. He 
did not think that it was necessary to raise 
any new taxes under the present circum. 
stances of Ireland, or that any ground of 
necessity had been made out for them.« 
From the review he-had taken of the finan 
cial state of that country, however unfa 
vourable it appeared, he thought he could 
satisfy the house that his proposition was 
wellfounded. His right hon. friend calew 
lated the Revenue at 4,000,000]. the Loan 
at-$,500,0001. and gave credit for 800,354l, 
Now the whole of the sum to be raised a 
mounting to no more than 8,464,0831. if 
struck him that any additional taxes wen 
quite unnecessary ; and he put it to the 
eandour-of the house whether they should 
be imposed. He said that the 
taxes. were unnecessary, because there res 
mained due.to the treasury of Ireland a great 





deal more than was suflicicat for covering the 
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deficiencyand the sums to which he alluded 
were the balances in the hands of the col- 
lectors, the revenues still due, and the ar- 
ears of the quit-rents, which amounted to 

129,0001. The house would be astonished 
to hear, that the balances which remained 
last year in the hands of the collectors were 
no less than. 500,0001. He did not reckon 
much, however, on the greater part of this, 
as he supposed a great, deal of it could never 
be recovered, and the rest at a considerable 
expence. The next source which he should 
propose for the supply would be, the .sur- 
lus of -the consolidated fund taken at 
964,6191. and the profit of the Irish Lottery 
tated at 100,000]. The postage of letters 
he should also.reckon at 44,0001. The ex- 
traordinaries, or the expences thus termed, 
if well regulated, would, he was convinced, 
add considerably to the means of the coun- 
try; he.meant, by not being at all times a 
considerable and weighty drawback on_ its 
resources. ‘There was one branch under 
the head of extraordinaries, which, he trust- 
ed, would be restricted: he meant the gain 
tothis country, and the consequent loss to 
Ireland, on transmitting money to the Irish 
freasury. Here the hon. gent. noticed the 
nature of the late loan, and the dispropor- 
tioned exchange at which it was sent to Ire- 


‘land. The hon. gent. also took a close view 


of the relative situation of both countries, 
and the balance of their respective debts, 
with a contrast of what should be the pro- 
portion of each, according tothe Articles of 
the Union: 30,000,000 due by Ireland on 
the Ist of March, 1802, were in proportion 
to 469,800,000. due by England, as one to 
15. When the debt of England was 
469,800,090l. the debt of Ireland should be 
62,640,000l. in order to make it equal to it 
inthe proportion of 74 to one.—-58,927,3561L 
debt of Ireland were in proportion to 
484,962,632]. debt due by England, nearly 
# 1to8, and some fractions. To make 
the debt of Ireland equal to that of England, 
in the proportion of 74 to 1, it should be 
64,555,1721. The hon. gent. proceeded.at 
great length, and concluded with expressing 
amost ardent wish that the affairs of Ireland 
were: before the house. The real condition 
of that country would convince gentlemen 
that its ability to pay its proportion of the 
joint expences of the empire had been to- 
lally over-rated. What the motive for this 
could have been he knew not, unless it pro- 
teeded.from vanity, or interested. motives 
in. those who. were concerned in thearrange- 
Ment which brought it about. Ireland: was 
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literally a bankrupt at the time of the Union, 
and had been getting worse ever since; it 
was obvious, therefore, that Ireland could 
not discharge her share of the unequal con= 
tract entered into for her, and of course that 
England should ultimately pay all: -He cons 
tended, that by borrowirg so much money 
this year, Ireland increased the proportion 
of its debt compared with that of England, 
and of course must extend the time for equal 
ising the burthens, which was proposed by 
the Actof Union. He again insisted that 
there would be no occasion for new taxes in 
that country, if the government should ¢all 
in the arreats now in the hands of the col~ 
lectors of the revenue, and said: he was de- 
termined to give his negative to the reso~ 
lution, ; 
Mr. Foster replied, that he had no objec- 
tion to apply the balances in the collectors’ 
hands to the purpose mentioned by his right 
hon, friend who had just sat down, but the 
difficulty was toget it paid. Situated asboth 
countries were at this moment, would it be: 
wisé or politic to leave the supplies, or any: 
part of them, dependent on mere contin- 
gencies? It was impossible to make up the 
accounts so precisely as not to leave some of 
the money in the commissioners’ hands, It 
was the practice: froni tiné immemorial to 
do so; and he was convinced from his own 
experience, that the object of his hon. friend* 
was unattainable, and this could not there- 
fore be taken into seridus consideration as a 
certain fund for the exigency of the moment. *” 
His hon. friend would also apply the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund in the same man- 
net ; but did he not know that the whole of 
that surplus was to be appropriated by. Par- 
liament tothe paying off certain arrears, for 
which it was: intended? If it were taken 
away, there would be no fund then for this 
purpose. His hon. friend ‘likewise took 
credit for 2 millions, as if the money had 
been in the treasury. This was certainly as 
great an anticipation of the revenue as any 
which-his hon. friend had charged to the go- 
vernment of Ireiand. He hoped he would 
excuse him for saying, that the Publie Ac-: 
counts of Ireland were laid this year before 
Parliament much earlier than they had been 
ever laid before the Parliament of Ireland, 
on which account he should return his 
thanks to: the officers, for having made up 
their accounts with such * accuracy and 
promptitude. He paid the greatest atten. 
tion to the observations of the hon. gent. | 
but he did not ficar any ground advanced : 
which could induce him to withdraw or alter 
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the taxes which he had the honour of pro- 


ponag- : 
- Sir John Newport said he could not con- 
eeive why no account had been given of the 
2-millions due from G. Britain to Ireland, 
ever since the passing of the Act of Union. 
Had that resource been stated, and resorted 
to previously to the budget, it must surely 
have superseded the necessity of resorting to 
new taxes, to the amount of 255,0001. It 
wassurely full timethat these accounts should 
be settled, as the committee formerly ap- 
pointed had only met two or three times, 
and came to no determination. He express- 
ed very strong objections to the proposed 
tax upon the importation of timber, as, 
whatever may be the case in the county of 
Louth, or those parts of Ireland with which 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Foster) was best 
acquainted, it would operate very injuriously 
to the comforts of all the cottagers in those 
arts.of Ireland with which he was particu- 
arly connected, where native timber was so 
scarce that they were obliged to have re- 
course entirely to such as was imported.— 
Notwithstanding this necessity, he wassorry 
to observe that the tax upon timber was re- 
gularly augmented every year since the 
Union. 

Mr. Corry said that he was happy to find, 
from what had fallen from the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Foster), that he had altered his opi- 
nion’ upon a point on which they had dif- 
fered last year, viz. the amount of the ba- 
lances in the hands of the collectors. The 
right hon. gent. had stated that the cash ba- 
lances-in the hands of the collectors was no 
less than 550,0001.; and to shew that he 
distinctly meant cash balances, he compared 
them with the amount of the balance in the 
hands of the collectors in England, which 
was only 37,0001. Whereas, if he. had 
meant the balance in charge against the Irish 
collectors, he would have compared it with 
the arrears of .duties in England, which 
amounts to between 5 and 6 millions. The 
right hon. gent. now admitted that the cash 
balance in the,hands of the collectors, in- 

_ stead of 550,000. was only 130,0001. ‘With 
regard tothe increase of the export of 
linen, it was a circumstance that gave him 


great satisfaction; but he could not attri-’ 


bute that increase to the taking off the duty, 
because of 37 millions of yards exported 
from Ireland, 35 millions was imported into 
Kngland, which did not pay the duty; and 
the quantity of Irish linen exported to fo- 
reign countries from Gr. Britain was not 
above one-fourth of ‘the quantity ‘of .British 
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linen exported; he could therefore by’ no 
means conceive that the taking off the 
duty was the cause of the increase which 
the right hon. gent.’had mentioned. With 
es to the great increase of the debt of 
Ireland last year, he begged to observe, that 
out of the loan of last year he had paid off 
1,700,0001. of ‘exchequer bills, of which 
700,000l. were outstanding when he came 
into office. This sum, when added to the 
balance remaining in the exchequer, made 
a sum of 2 millions, over and above the ex. 
penditure of the year. He said he by no 
means ‘wished to make any observation that 
could be considered as inimical to the right 
hon. gent.; but he thought it right to say 
thus much, in order to set himself right 
with the house, and to justify the statement 
he had formerly made. 

‘Mr. Foster observed, that as to any po 
litical differences that existed between him 


weighed in -his mind, ard he hoped they 
did not in that of the right hon. gent. As 
to the linen, the papers when produced 
would speak for themselves. The balances, 
in fact, that remained due to the treasu 

was last year 500,000l. as he had stated it, 

- Mr. Corry said, that the right hon. gent, 
had then stated that 550,0001. in cash re 
mained in the hands of the collectors. He 
admitted that some such sum was due to the 
treasury; but asserted that it had not been 
collected, and the balance of cash was only 
130,0001. 

Mr. Foster replied, that he had never 
meant to say that the cash actually in their 
hands was 500,000I. 

Lord 4. Hamilton contended, that in 
law, the debt of Ireland was now become 
an English debt; that the state of its exports 
and imports could give us no sanguine hopes 
of the increase of its resources, and that if 
taxes were thus multiplied, there could be 
no ground for entertaining any sanguine 
hopes that Ireland, even in time of peace, 
would be able to satisfy all the claims upon 
its regular revenue. ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave no- 
tice, that in order to satisfy the House and 
the public upon the subject, he should tos 
morrow move for acommittee to inquire in- 


tain and Ireland.—The first resolution was 
then put and agreed to. 


about to'retire, said, he hoped the gentles 
men interested in the Irish 6 per cent. due 








and the right hon. gent. they had never: 


to the state of the accounts between G. Bri- 


Mr. Foster, observing ‘several members 
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would not withdraw, as he was then about’ 


to move the resolution for continuing it. 
Mr. D. B. Daly said, he had that day re- 
ceived instructions from his constituents, to 
pose the measure, but he should wait for 
the bringingin of the bill.—The several re- 
solutions were then agreed to, and ordered 
to be reported to-morrow.—Adjourned: 











HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 14. 

_ [Muriny Bixx.}—Previous to the 2d 
reading of the Mutiny bill, 

The Marquis of Buckingham rose, and 
begged leave to call the attention of the 
House to the innovations which had been 
made on that bill since it was last before 
their lordships, particularly in those clauses 
by which the presidents of the regimental 
courts martial are required to be on oath 
themselves, and to administer oaths to th® 
other members of the court, and to the 
witnesses to be examined. The noble mar- 
e stated that it was not his intention, on 

ese grounds, to oppose the 2d reading of 
the bill, but merely to call the attention of 
their lordships, and. of the noble earl who 
forwarded the public business through this 
House, to the alterations which he had no- 
ticed. He had at the same time to regret, 
in common with the noble and learned lord 
on the woolsack, the disagreeable situation in 
which that House often felt itself placed, of 
either impeding the business of the nation, 
by interfering in bills to which, by the usage 
of parliament, any alteration made by them 
must prove fatal, or of passing bills which 
were grossly defective and objectionable. 

Lord Walsingham conceived that the ob- 
servations of the noble marquis were irre- 
gular and premature. He knew it was in 
the contemplation of the noble earl (Cam- 
dem) when he should come to move the 
9d reading of the bill, to notice the altera- 
tions to which the noble marquis had alluded. 
_ The Earl of Camden having moved the 
2d reading of the bill, recapitulated the 
different alterations which it had been deem- 
¢d adviseable to make on it. 
. The Duke of Clarence said, it could by 
no means be supposed that it was his wish, 
at such a period, to object to the present 
Dill. It was his intention, however, when 
the bill should be proposed to be committed, 
fo call the attention of the house to the al- 
terations which had now for the first time 
been introduced, He should therefore move 
that the house be summoned for the day on 
Which the bill was meant to be committed. 
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—The bill was then ordered to be com 
mitted to-morrow, and the house to be sum- 
moned. 

(State ov THE Navy.]—Earl Darnley 
rose for the purpose of submitting to their 
iordships, agreeably to the notice he had 
given, a number of motions for the pro- 
duction of papers, necessary for instituting 
a comparison between the late and present 
Boards of Admiralty. It was not his wish, 
in the present stage of the proceedings, to 
go into a wide field of. discussion ; sufficient 
opportunities would offer for that ina more 
advanced stage of them. He would, at 
present, confine himself to reading his mo- 
tions, to the greater part of which he un- 
derstood no objections would be made, and 
to make such comments on them as he 
thought necessary for explaining their ten- 
dency to their lordships. There were two 
great points to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the house, and upon which 
he was chiefly anxious to obtain informa- 
tion. The first respected the deficiency of 
small craft; one, as their lordships might 
recollect, of the most serious accusations 
against the late naval administration; and 
the next applied to the practice of contract- 
ing for ships to be built in merchants’ yards, 
With respect to the first point, he was in- 
formed, that a number of ships had been 
bought up for the king’s service, which, in 
the opinion of many persons professionally 
qualified to decide, and also of those who 
were appointed to command them, were to- 
tally unfit for the particular line of service 
to which they were destined. All of those 
had been purchased at a most extravagant 
rate, and before the public had derived any 
benefit from.them, it was found necessary 
that they should undergo ample repairs, 
whichewere effected upon terms even more 
extravagant than the original purchase. His 
lordship said, he would read his motions, 
and comment upon them as they occurred; 
the first was for “an Account of all the Ships 
which have been purchased for his maj.’s 
Navy, since 16th May, 1804, specifying 
from whom, their age and tonnage; the va- 
luation put on them by-~the officers of the 
Dock-yards, the sums paid for’ them, the 
expence of fitting them as ships. of war in 
the. merchant and King’s yards, and of any 
alterations made in them since, they were 
first fitted.” To this, he understood, no ob- 
jection was likely to be offered, and there- 
fore he would not trouble their lordships 
with any observations on it.—His_ next mor 





tion would be for * —_— of all letters and 
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representations which have passed between 


the admiralty and Navy Boards, and be- 
tween those boards and the commissioners 
or other officers of the Dock-yards, respecting 
these ships ; also of all representations from 
their commanders, respecting their unfit- 
ness to perform the services of ships of war.” 


If this last motion should be refused, as being | 


too general, he should have no objection to 
omit any part of it, or to make any altera- 
tion in it that the noble viscount at the head 
of the admiralty should require or suggest. 
The letters which he was principally anxious 
to obtain, were those from the commanders 
of the Hindostan and the Hyzena, two ships 
which had been taken into the service. One 
of those he understood to be an old West 
Indiaman, whose back had been broken, 
which was reported not fit for service, and 
which, notwithstanding that representation, 
had been purchased at an expence of some- 
thing above7,000!.—His next motion would 
be for “ An Account of the expence of 
arming of these ships, specifying the num- 
ber, nature, and calibre of the guns, which 
they were reported to be capable of carrying 
when they were purchased, and of any alte-. 
rations which have been since made.” This 
he understood would be conceded ‘to him. 
His next motion would be for “Copies of 
all representations which have been made 
' by the commanders of thése ships on the 
subject of their guns.” As fit was possible 
some objections might be urged against the 
granting of this, he would not, if it should 

e refused, persevere in pressing it—His 
next motion would be. for “An Account 
of the number of artificers and labourers, 
who have discharged themselves from his 
maj.’s Dock-yards at Deptford and Wool- 
wich, in cach month, since Ist June, 1804, 
specifying their several classes, age, and 
time of service.” Neither this, nor the fol- 
lowing, would, he believed, be refused.— 
** The number of shipwrights borne in all 
the Yards,’on the Ist of March, 1805.”— 
When those two last motionsshould be com- 

lied with, ‘he had strong reasons for sup- 
posing that it would appear to the satisfac- 
fion of every noble lord who heard him, 
that fewer shipwrights were borne in the 
King’s yards at the commencement of the 
present month, than at the corresponding 
period last year., His lordship here stated 
the number ofmen who had been discharged 
from the different yards at various times by 
tlie late Board of Admiralty, some of whom 
were superannuated; ‘and others dismissed 
for misconduct. H¢ ¢ontendéd that there 
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were a smaller number of men employéd in 
the ‘king’s yards on the Ist March, 1805, 
than on the Ist March, 1804; the number 
at the latter. period being 9336, whereas 
those employed at. the commencement of 
the present month amounted only to 3213, 


being 123 less than the establishment at the . 


same period last years His next motion 
would be for “ A List of his maj.’s ships 
which have been ordered to be repaired in 
the merchants’ yard since Ist June, 1904.” 
He would next move for *A List of ships 
of war ordered to be built or contracted for 
from the above period, up to the present 
time, specifying the dates of such orders or 
contracts, and the raté at which such cons 
tracts have been made.” If the wotkmen 
in the king’s yards were properly classed, 
there would be no occasion to build in the 
gierchants’ yards. In the former he under- 
stood that at present a’74-gun ship could be 
built for 211. per ton; whereas, if he’ was 
tightly informed, the contracts lately en- 
tered into with the merchant-builders a 
mounted to the enormous sum -of 3é6l. pet 
ton. Let the house and the country con- 
trast the difference between those expences, 
and then they would ‘be enabled to form an 
idea of the provident management of thé 
persons by whom the naval administration 
of the country was at present conducted. = 
He would next move for “ An Account 
of the sums paid by the Navy Board, and to 
whom, for the Repair of the following Ships 
in’ the Merchants’ Yards, in the years ex 

ressed against their names, viz. Boston, 


faidstone, 1783; Southampton, Niger, . 


Lizard, Pearl, 1784; Carysfort, 1735; 
Lowestoffe, 1786; Boston, 1791; Retri- 
bution, L’Amiable, Tartar, Success, Ari- 
adie, 1792; Magicienne, Dedalus, Andro- 
mache, Flora, Fury, Bull-dog, 1793. The 
repairs of these 20 ships, he was inforned, 
had cost 298,8841. when they might have 
been built in-the royal yards for a sum not 
amounting to half that sum. His last mo- 
tion would be for, * An Account of the 
sums for which ships of the same size and 
force might have been built at the same pe 
riod, according to the contract prices then 
paid to the merchant-builders.” It was not 
his intention ‘to say any thing at that tim 
upon the comparative merits of the late an 
present naval administrations. He meant 
nothing personal to the.noble lord at the 
head of that department; his object was to 
instifute gn etiquiry, the result of which he 
thought would be beneficial’ to the county, 
into otie of the most important parts of 
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: expenditure, However, he could not avoid 


observing, that he thought the noble earl 
near -him (St..Vincent) who. was lately at 
the head.of that department, was particu- 
Jarly qualified, from his professional know- 
ledge, to discover the abuses which were 
yractised.in it. When he was first placed 
at the head of that board, he set about en- 
quiring into those abuses with an honest and 


. ardent zeal, and having discovered that the 
. Most enormous abuses were committed in it, 


he.set about, with a resolution as laudable, 


. the correction and the future prevention of 


them. For that purpose he proposed the 


appointment of a commission which had.al- 


ready rendered the most. imporiant services 
do.the. country, and for the.dissolution of 
which he could discover no one sufficient 
amotive, unless the strange determination 
should have been adopted of. perpetuating 


- those abuses, which it had so industriously 


developed, aud the possible recurrence of 


‘ which it had suggested the means of pre- 


_ .veating: The country, however, which was 


sensible of the services of the Commissioners 
of Naval Enquiry, would not suffer itself to be 
deprived of the advantages of those disco- 
-veries and improvements which they. had 
made and suggested; they would not, in so 


‘ important a branch.of their defence and ex- 


penditure as the naval department, forego 
the benefits that might be expecied, from a 
more correct.and economical administration 
of the immense sums that were so freely con- 
tributed for maintaining it. He would tres- 
pes no longer upon their lordships’ time, 
but move the first resolution. ; 
Lord, Melville said, he had no objection to 


the motion made by the noble lord. It 


; would-ndt be necessary for him to trouble 


stheir lordships at much length upon the pre- 


- ent, occasion; whatever he had to say would 


- come more regularly when the papers, which 


dt was the object of the noble lord’s. motion 
sto obtain, should be made the foundation of 
Some specific resolutions. He would not 
Shrink from the discussion. There was one 
point, however, upon which he would, even 
at the present stage of the proceedings, de- 
clare himself. If there were any blame ap- 
jplicable to the repairing of ships in the mer- 
chant’s yards, that blame, he begged it to be 
understood, he would distinctly take .upon 
dhimself. He would acknowledge, that he 
ad advised and recommended that the 


« 


King’s ships should be repaired in the mer- 


chants’ yards; and for this reason, because 


she thought in, the state in which our navy 
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| resort to the facilities for repairing it, afford- 
ed by the merchants’ yards. Upon the pro- 
priety. of that measure, he challenged discus- 
sion, and would be happy to meet the noble 
lord when the subject should be fairl 

brought before the house. As to the cal 
culations with which the house had been en- 
tertained, it would be premature in him to 
discuss them then; when they should be re- 


;gularly before their lordships, he would 


| have an opportunity of inquiring into them, 
and making deductions from them by no 





means favourable to the conclusions drawn 
by the noble lord. If he were to be deno- 
minated a culprit, because he had ,contract- 
ed for the building of ships in the private 
yards, he would only say, that he had offend- 
ed in common with almost every board of 
admiralty, except the last, that had ever ex- 
isted in the country. The principle upon 
which they did so was one of the most power- 
ful, it was one of strong necessity. It would 
not be possible to keep up the navy of this 
country in time .of war, to maintain it with 
that formidable and commanding aspect 
which it ought to preserve, without having 
recourse to building in the merchants’ yards. 
It was possible, that some new system might 
have been established, some notable disco- 
very, superceding the wisdom of all former 
admiralty boards, might have been made, 
but neither he, nor those with whom he had 
acted, thought that the honour, the advan- 
tage, or the security of the country would be 
consulted by a rash departure. from the sys- 
‘tem which had been. so long and so benefi- 
cially acted upon. He would, at the same 
time, frankly acknowledge, that he did not 
think that.the merchants’ yards were to be 
built in out of choice; they were employed | 
from necessity in time of war, because tle 
.royal yards were not sufficient to meet the 
exigencies of the service. .Wheneyer the 
comparative .expence of building in the 
king’s and the merchants’ yards should fairly 
become the subject of consideration, he 
would not decline entering upon the com- 
parison. As to. what the noble lord had ad- 
vanced respecting the increase of the price 
in building ships of war; and the inferences 
to the disadvantage of the present naval ad- 
ministration, which he supposed he meant to 
draw from.the comparative rates of prices he 
had moved for, he would ask, was there one 
of their lordships who could expect to build 
a house now for the same sum it would have 
cost 50. or even 20 years ago? The noble 
lord, he understood, meant.to bring forward 
the question, and it was to be the principal 





Was, it could not be kept up without having | 
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object of his motion on another day, whe- 
ther it would. be advisable to continue or 
abandon entirely the practice of building in 
private yards. That would be a fair mode 
of bringing it to issue, and one upon which 
he would have no reluctance to. mect the 
noble lord. For the services in his profes- 
sional capacity of the noble person in his 
eye (earl St. Vincent) he had all the respect 
they deserved; but it was not new in the 
history of this country that, under the ad- 
ministration of nayal lords, the navy had 
more than once been in danger of moulder- 
ing, and had well nigh gone to pieces. He 
had only to call the attention'of their lord- 
ships to the naval administration of lord 
Sandwich, a. person regularly bred to the 
profession, and yet, with the exception of 
_ one, the navy fell more into decay under 
the management of that board, of which he 
had been at the head, than when it was pre- 
sided by persons, neither whose habits nor 
education were professional. When, he 
wouid ask, had the navy been most flourish- 
ing ? was it not at those periods when it had 
been superintended by a noble earl in his 
eye (Spencer), and another noble earl (Chat- 
ham) whom he did not see in his place? 
Under whose management of the naval de- 
partment, were the victories of earl Howe, 
earl St. Vincent, lord Duncan, arid lord Nel- 
son, gained? He had no objection that as 
full an enquiry as possible should be institut- 
ed into the conduct of the late and present 
admiralty boards, but he did not intend that 
the question should be decided upon the do- 
cuments moved for by the noble lord. He 
would also bring forward some documents, 
tending to illustrate the former invariable 
practice of the board of admiralty, upon 
most of the points touched on by the noble 
lord. Jt was not his intention to object to 
any of the material documents moved far by 
the noble lord; there were, however, some 
of the papers which he did not think would 
be prudent to have produced. He would, 
therefore, wish that part of the second Re- 
solution beginning at the words “ also of all 
representations,” to the conclusion, «should 
be omitted, and that the whole of the 4th 
resolution should be expunged. He did not 
think, being copies of letters from com- 
manders of ships, that they were extremely 
important in the consideration of the great 
question it was the object of the noble lord 
to.bring forward. He was aware that of- 
ficers, as it had been observed, were often in 
love with their ships, but the progress of the 
passion here was different from what obtain- 
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warm at the beginning. At the commence- 
ment of a Spanish war, for instance, an en- 
terprising officer would wish for a better 
sailer than the ship in, which it had been 
thought proper by his superiors to place him, 
However, if the noble lord could produce 
letters complaining of the sailing of ships 
constructed in the merchants’ yards, he could 
assure him that he could produce as many 
complaining of the sailing of ships construct- 
ed in the king’s yards. 
tions of officers respecting the fitness of ships 
for the service, they were, in his opinion, 
some of the worst criterions to judge by. If 
vessels were objected to, let them be sur- 
veyed by proper persons, and let not the 
capricious dislike of an officer be urged 
as an argument against either taking into or 
continuing a ship in the service. He did 
not see the necessity of making out the long 
list the noble lord moved for of ships, somé 
of which were built when lord Keppel was 
at the head of the admiralty. He had no 
objection to concede to’ all the motions of 
the noble lord, except the latter part of thé 
second, and the whole of the fourth—Thé 
motions were then put, with the necessary 
exceptions, and granted.—Adjourned. 


——- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 14." 

{[Minurtes.] A message from the lords 
announced, that they had agreed to the Plea- 
sure Horse duty, and some private bills, 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald moved, “that there bé¢ 
laid before the house, an account of the 
charges outstanding on the surplus of the 
consolidated fund of Ireland, and of the sums 
paid thereon, up to the 5th Jan. 1805. He 
also moved for an account ‘of the sums of 
money advanced by the commissioners of 
the navy in Ireland; the amount of the un, 
funded debt of the navy ; a return of the 
balances of arrears, specifying the times of 
payment of the same; arid a return of the 
payinents stated to be due, but not payable, 
till after the 5th Jan. 1805; all of which 
were agrced to. ti 

{Intsx Country Exgctions.] Colonel 








the subject of which he had given notice. 
It was for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
an act of the 35th of his majesty for reguilat- 
ing the election of pefsons to serve in pat- 
liament, so far as relates to freeholds of 201. 
a year in Ireland. He declined entering in- 
to the detail. The object was to regulate 
the mode in which the freeholder was to ob 





ed in all other cases; it was seldom very’ 


As to the observa. ‘ 


Bagwell called the attention of the house to” 
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‘sideration, it was his opinion, and that of the 





tain his certificate by which he was entitled 
to vote at an election for the county; a sub- 
ject liable to great and enormous abuses, ac- 
cording to the present practice. Having 
stated the outline of ‘his plan, he concluded 
with moving, “ that leave be given to bring 
in a bill to amend the said act, so far as re- 
lates to freeholds under the value of 201.— 
Agreed 16. 

[KnartsBoroucH Exection. }—Lord 
W. Russell moved the order of the day, for 
taking into consideration the special report 
of the committee of the late election for the 
borough of Knaresborough, which being 
read, he moved, that the house do concur in 
the first resolution. He said there was no 
occasion for his‘making any comments upon 
facts, which were sufficiently proved in the 
evidence before the committee, and since 
submitted to the house. Upon mature con- 


committee, that, as the delinquents had not 
been parties before them, and consequentty 
had not been heard in their own defence, 
instead of bringing them to the bar of the 
house, and hearing the whole of the evidence 
de novo, it would be much more desirable to 
move, as he then did, “ that the following 
delinquents, viz. J. M. Allen, R. Dewes, 
T. Abbott, W. Whitehead, Anne Howe- 
ton, W. Allison, and S. Henlock, be prose- 
cuted by the Attorney General.” 

Mr. Rose expressed his perfect satisfaction 
in this procedure, and the more so, as, if the 
allegations against one of the delinquents, J. 
M. Allen, an attorney, were true, the noble 
lord who presided in the court of king’s 
bench had the power to strike him off the 
rolls; for though country attorneys had the 
means’ of rendering themselves useful and 
respectable, they were often the pests of the 
neighbourlood in which they lived. 

The Master of the Rolls said, that though 
he was not forward in countenancing prose- 
cutions on the part of the attorney general 
by order of that liouse, 'yet he must approve 
of the present, as the tumult did not appear 
to be accidental, but of a premeditated and 
studied nature.” He, however, should like 
to know whether any otlier prosecution had 
been comimenced against these parties ?— 
The several motions were then agreed to. 
Adjourned. ‘ eee 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, March 15. 

[Connvcrr or Jupce Fox. }]— Lord Auck- 
land called the attention of their lordships to 
a topic which he sonceived to be ef- very se- 

$s 
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rious and weighty importance, -and relative 
to which something decisive ought to take 
place before the end of the session... The 
noble lord seemed to refer to cases of a si- 
milar nature with that now pending with re- 
spect to the proceedings in the instance of 
Judge Fox. With a reference to the prin- 
ciple he had in contemplation, he acquaint- 
ed their lordships, that he should, on Tues- 
day next, bring forward three propositions 
for the consideration of the house, in the 
shape of motidns, nearly to the following 
effect: Ist. That a committee be appointed 
to search for precedents of cases of a mem- 
ber of that house bringing forward, in his 
place, accusations or charges against an indi» 
vidual, either upon his own authority, upon 
hearing, or upon the authority or informa- 
tion of others, &c. 2d. For an inquiry into 
precedents of the modes of proceeding 
adopted in that house in cases of charges 
made against individuals, otherwise than 
matters of record, or by petitions presented 
to that house; and, 3d. For an examination 
into precedents respecting complaints exhi- 
bited against any of his majesty’s judges pre- 
vious to the act of W. III. &c.—His lord- 
ship then moved,. that the lords be sum- 
moned for Tuesday next. 

Lord Grenville expressed his opinion, that 
a question arising out of the intended mo- 
tion first described by the noble lord, should 
be referred to the consideration of the twelve 
judges. 

Lord Auctland replied, that a question of 
the kind had been nearly decided in a case 
that occurred in the year 1663.—The ques- 
tion being put, the lords were ordered to be 
summoned for Tuesday next. 

(Mutiny Brrz.]—The order of the day 
being read, for the commitment of this bill, 
the different clauses and provisions of the 
bill were agreed to by the committee, until 
that which contains the provisions for com- 
pelling the administration of oaths to wit- 
nesses, on regimental courts martial, was 
arrived at; when 
~ The Marquis of Buckingham rose and ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of that part of 
the clayise, as well in point of policy, asin 
the view of military regulation. He thought 
the old and uniform practice, with respect 
to regimental courts martial, should be con- 
tinued. -In the course of his long experi- 
ence, he had never heard a single complaint 
made, or one objection urged against it. 
The soldiers very seldom appealed from the 
decision of the regimental to the general 
courts. martial; and, in the few instances 
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where appeals were made, the sentences of 
the regimental courts martial were not only 
confirmed by the superior court, but the 
unishment greatly increased; and he never 
ewan instance of their decisions being re- 

—yersed,\or any kind of slur or stigma thrown: 
upon them by the general courts. - He en- 

' teftained another objection to the clause ; 
BQ provision was made for the attendance of 

_ @ proper person or oilicer upon these courts 
Martial, where the evidence was now pro- 
posed to be taken upon oath, to take an ac- 
‘count of the testimony so given. Heallud- 
ed to a person empowered as the deputy 
judge atlvocates, to take an account of the 
proceedings, and to transmit them to the 
Proper officer; such a regulation was. the 
more called for, as the wiinesses were liable 

_ to the pains and penalties of perjury, and 
awithout it accusations of that kind must be 
made from the loose and vague recollections 
ef the persons present. He objected to the 
proposed arrangement, on grounds of wis- 
dom and policy. The course hitherto pur- 
sued ought not to be departed from; but if 
the new regulation was deemed an improve- 
4ment, such a precaution as he had suggested 
ought at least to be adopted. He assured 
‘their lordships he came forward on the pre- 
sent occasion, merely from a sense of duty, 
and from his zeal for the well-being of the 
‘army, and the general good of the service. 
Constituted as the clause then was, he must 
oppose it. es 
, Marl Camden, in general terms, defended 

_ the clause as it then stood in the bill. He 
conceived the provision by no means liable 
to the objections entertained by the noble 
marquis. He thought it wouldadd a degree 
of solemnity. to the proceedings at such 

. Sourts martial, and obviously give a greater 

_ Security for the correctness of the testimony 
given by witnesses. 

’ Fhe Duke of Cumberland expressed his 
£oincidence in the opinions of the noble’ 
marquis, on the'present occasion; and, after 
what had fallen from him,.a few words from 
himself would suffice. First, he should ‘ob- 

_ Sserve,‘that, in the course of his own experi- 
fence, and as the result of his inquiries trom 

- itble and intelligent officers, he never heard 
_ 1a single objection to the long-established 
4mode*observed in regimental courts martial ; 
| sthen why adopt a measure which must in- 
duce the bélief, that the former practice was 

‘gomphined of ? Secondly, he objected to 

_ the ‘alteration, as more likely to tend to an 

' “increased severity, instead of'a more lenient 


of the members of such courts martial, who 
were generally inclined, whenever it could 
be done with the least regard to propriety, 
to alenient mode of proceeding, ,. would. be 
the more shackled, in consequence of. the 
proposed alteration. 

Lord Hawkesbury agreed with what was 
stated by the noble marquis and the royal 
duke, with respect to the general conduct of 
regimental courts martial. He had every 
reason tu believe, that, as much of what ‘was 
correct, humane, fair, and honoyrable, pre. 
‘vailed in these tribunals, as in any other 
whatever. He was free to admit, no absa. 
lute necessity existed for the alteration 5 yet 
he felt it would involve such advantages, as 
should induce its adoption. He referred 
principally to the check and -controul it 
would establish as to.improper evidence: on 
the part of persons not military ; with many 
of whom, an unfounded degree of prejudice 
and clamour obtained, with respect to .the 
character and profession of a soldier. It 
established some degree of security as to evi- 
dence of that kind, and would give ap air of 
proper solemnity to the whole of the pro- 
ceedings in regimental courts martial. 

The Duke of Clarence observed, he 
agreed with every thing that had fallen from 
a very near relation of his, as to the clause 
in question. He cordially agreed with, the 
sentiments ‘of the noble marquis, in the. pre- 
sent instance, particularly in the propriety 
of appointing a superintending officer to at. 
tend at the regimental courts martial, for the 
purposes mentioned, and he seemed.to think 
the paymaster would bea proper person for 
the purpose. Though he highly respected 
every thing that fell from the noble secre. 
tary of state, yet, in:the case before them, 
he disagreed with him in every thing be ob- 
served, save one point, which was, that no 
necessity existed for the proposed altera- 
tion ; and he appealed to thereverend bench, 
‘whether, as christian prelates, they could.ap- 
preve a measure, tending to the multiplica. 
tion of oaths? 

Lord Mulgrave defended the clause at 
some ‘dength, -and with much ability. He 
differed from a- royal duke, for whose cha- 
racter and. opiuions he had the most. pro- 
found-respect, in hisidea, that the alteration 
would tend to a system of increased seve- 
rity; on the contraryy he thought, by pro. 
viding additional securities for the corrects 
ness of the proceedings, it. must have an op- 
posite effect. With regard to the appeal 
anade by ‘another illustrious personage, to 
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involved afi application: to the bishops to | 


bring in 2 bill to abolish the administration 
of oaths in general. Upon the whole, think- 
the svstem of regimental courts martial 
would be every way ameiiorated by the 
dlause, he felt-it his duty to support it.— 
The question being put. their lordships di- 
vided, when there appeared for the clause 
99, against it 13, majority 9. The bill 
being gone through without any amend- 
ment, the house was resumed, and the re- 
rt of the bill forthwith received.—Ad- 
journed. 


——— 
HOUSE: OF COMMONS, 
Friduy, March 15. 


(War i Inpra.J—Mr. Francis, » Be- 
fore I‘proceed to the notice which I propose 
to give this day, I beg leave to ask the no- 
ble lord on the other side a question for in- 
formation, very fit to be given to the house, 
aid materially connected with the subject 
which I mean to bring ‘under their conside- 
ration. By the papers on the table it appears 
that the war noworlately carried on in India 
against Holcar, was declared by lord Wel- 
lésly so long ago as,the 16th of April, 1804, 
and°I presume must have been in his con- 
templation sore time before that date. This 
we know indirectly through the govern- 
ment of Bombay. My question is, whether 
at this day the Coyrt of Directors or the 
Select Committee have received any direct 
communication from lord Wellesley of the 
origin and the motives of this war? 

Lord Custlereagh.—My answer to the 
question put to me by the hon. gent. is that, 
at this day, no advices have been received 
directly from lord Wellesley, concerning the 
Origin and the motives of the war with 
Holear. 

Mr. Francis:—The fact of itself deserves 
the attention’ of the house; since nothing 
can be more precise and peremptory than 
the injunction of the law, by which the Go- 
vernot Gefieral and Council are ordered, in 
all cases where hostilities shall be com- 
menced, to communicate the same to the 
Directors, by the most expeditious means 
they ¢an devise, with a fall state ofthe in- 
formation and intelligence upon which they 
shall have Commenced such hostilities, and 
théir motives and reasons for the same at 
large. ‘I now, sir, beg leave to give no- 
tice that it is my intention, with permission 
Of the lioiise, to bring under their conside- 
fation a general view of the state of the Bri- 
tish dominion in India, and tomakea motion 
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thereupon, as early in the week after next as 
may stand with the convenience of the house. 
Sir, it would be desirable for any man, who 
wishes to bring into view a question of great 
extent and consequence, and for me more 
than any other, that his audience should be 
in some degree possessed of the general na- 
ture of the subject. . 1 cannot hepe, though 
I very much desire it, that many gentlemen 
will have taken the trouble to examine at- 
tentively the whole of these voluminous pa- 
pers relative to the late and present war with 
the Mahrattas.- To save them some trou- 
ble, and perhaps to invite them to read more 
and to enter farther into the inquiry, there 
are a few principle documents which I think 
will give a general insight into the subject, 
and engage them to proceed, and which [ 
therefore beg leave to recommend to. their 
attention. The instructions to colonel-Col- 
lins; the instructions to colonel Close; the 
treaty of Bassein, from which, as it appears 
to me, the war may be dated; and, finally, 
the map of India annexed to the papers. 

Lord Castlereagh.—The notice given by 
the hon. gent. is so general and undefined, 
that I am at a loss to conjecture what the 
objects ar- which he has in his view, and 
to which I should of course wish to turn 
my own thoughts. I therefore hope and 
request that the hon. gent. will state more 
distinctly the points to which his intended 
motion is directed, or at least the particular 
subjects which he means to discuss. 

Mr. Francis made no reply. . 

[Sart Dury Brry.}~—Mr. Fox wished 
to state to his majesty’s ministers the sub- 
stance of acommunication which he receiv- 
ed by a letter from Yorkshire. It observed, 
that by the last Salt Duty bill there was a 
severe penalty laid on all retail shopkeepers 
who shotld sell at any thing lower than the 
standard price, and the same penalty was ~ 
exacted in that now in its progress. When 
the present bill was brought in, an officer 
was sent down to: Rotherham, and the places 
adjoining, to announce the new duty, and 
take an account of the stock in hand. In 
consequence of this, the salt manufacturers 
ceased to sell; but the retail shopkeers 
continued to sell at four-pence halfpenny 
a quart, as before, for which informa: 
tions were laid: against them to recover 
the penalties. He wished to know whether 
these proceedings took place by the autho- 
rity of government ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that the sending down of the officer was cer- 
tainly premature, and that’ it would be-uns 
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reasonable to inflict any penalties upon the 
shopkeepers, 

(Rerort or THE IR1Isn Bupcet.]—Mr. 
Foster moved the order of the day for bring- 
ing up the report of the committee of ways 
and means of Ireland. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald opposed the bringing 
up of the report. He contended, that the 
loan was made to a larger amount than was 
necessary, and that if it were even necessary, 
the interest of it might be defrayed with- 
out having recourse to any new taxes. The 
revenue of Ireland was only taken at 4 mil- 
lions ; though every body knew that it would 
be considerably more. In the last year, the 
right hon. gent: (Mr. Foster) imposed. addi- 
tional taxes of 1,150,0001. by way of regu- 
lation, and 76,0001. to defray the expences 
of a direct loan; and he now stated, that 
there was out of last year’s revenue a sur- 
plus of 843,0001. but that it must remain 
locked up in the Irish treasury until the pro- 

ortion of Ireland to the joint expences of 
he empire should be paid. Upon this prac- 
tice of retaining the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund since the union, it would follow, 
that there must be now a total surplus of 
about 4 millions applicable to the expences 
of the year. This was a mode of proceed- 
ing very disadvantageous to Ireland. He 
sacrificed much by opposing the union ; but 
now that it was effected, he considered the 
two countries as one, and thought they 
should be treated equally. The. sums re- 
turned of duties due, but not immediately 
payable, were to the amount of 636,346l. 
which either were or ought to be now in 
the treasury of Ireland. This, as well as 
the balances in the hands of the collectors, 
ought to bea productive fund, and if it was 
not, he must call upon those who promised 
Ireland so much benefit from the anion to 

ut an end to this system of patronage and 
influence. It was allowed on all hands, to 
bea very great grievance to that country, 
and yet, notwithstanding so many com- 
plaints, the government had not removed 
any one of these collectors, though in a 
man’s private concerns he would not allow 
an agent to pay himself, and also retain an 
eighth part of his receipts, unless, on the 
assurance that the balance was quite safe.— 
He had aright, therefore, to take it for 
granted, that this was a solvent and sufficient 
answer, for which reason he should bring it 
into the amount of the year. He would 


even. venture to ask the right hon. gent. 


whether he had reason to think that a re- 
mission was given of any of these balances? 


and if he wanted aclue, he would refer to 
the memorable failure in 1800. These ba. 
lances were so enormous a grievance, that 
as long as he had a seat in that house, he 
should bring the subject annually under the 
consideration of Parliament. Were these 
sums available, they would have superseded 
the necessity of a loan in this country of 24 
millions for Ireland, and it would be easy 
to recede from the plan of borrowing an. 
other million, and to issue government paper 
in the room. of it. Even the four millions 
revenue promised, must be more uncertain 
under this system, as it must come through 
the hands of the’same bankrupt collectors, 
who were: already so vety much in arrear, 
To prove the hardships Ireland laboured 
under, he contended, that one of its great. 
est difficulties arose from the debt it con. 
tracted in the year 1800, for the purpose of 
purchasing the representations of boroughs 
necessary to be disfranchised for the pur- 
poses of the union.—He did not see why 
this should fall exclusively on Ireland, or 
why England, which benefitted by the 
union, should not pay a part of the ex, 
pences of it. On these and various other 
grounds, he maintained that his country ex- 
pected from the right hon. gent. that he 
would resist new taxes in Ireland, while 
there was a considerable balance due to it 
from England, which had the means of pay- 
ment. 

Mr. Dawson said, the hon. gent. who 
spoke last had anticipated much of what he 
had intended to state. He confessed, that 
some of the taxes “proposed appeared to him 
unexceptionable, though there were many 
of‘the articles upon which he wished all 
taxesto be abolished in that country. Though 
he had no objection whatever to the duty 
proposed on raisins, pepper, and coffee, yet 
he had every objection to an encreased duty 
on timber. Instead of being, as stated, 4 
protection to the growing plantations in Ire- 
land, it would encourage the cutting down 
of what little timber there was, and leave 
the cottages of the miserable peasantry per- 
fectly unroofed. The present plantations 
being only in their infancy, would not be 
available in less than half a century, and, 
to depend upon them for immediate pur- 
poses, would be as absurd as that of a man 
who, being advised to drink cyder, should 
set about planting an orchard. - He also re- 
probated the tax upon horses, and he could 
not well discriminate between horses for 
pa and horses for use, as they were 





oth so generally united; but what he des 
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precated most was, the precedent which 
might induce some future chancellor of the 
exchequer to extend the tax to horses used 
in agriculture. He touched upon all the 
articles in the catalogue of taxes, and dwelt 
| gaunt on the Postage Duty, to which 

e would, however, make no objection, in 
consequence of the assurance given by the 
right hon, gent. that the posts would be pro 
tected, and he also hoped that the revenue 
of it would be collected with more regula- 
rity and economy, instead of costing the 
country, as it did now, an expence of 11. 
16s. percent. While these subjects were 
under consideration, he hoped some atten- 
tion would be paid io the districts of houses 
in Ireland, and for the distillery of that per- 
nicious spirit called whiskey, which, though 
under excise, did not produce a shilling to 
the exchequer, while posts of smugglers 
were stationed through all parts of the 
country. To prevent these smuggling 
abuses, he hoped measures would be taken 
for establishing maritime turnpike gates, be- 
tween the ports of Dublin, Waterford, and 
Donaghadee, and a more direct communi- 
cation opened between the coast of Carnar- 
von and Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport thought that the schedule, 
comprising such a multitude of merchan- 
dise, should have been submitted to the in- 
spection of mercantile men, as it was im- 
possible for any member of that house to 
be so good a judge of the local effect such 
taxes may have in different places, as the 
parties more immediately concerned. In 
referring to that schedule, he found the du- 
ties. on spermaceti candles, copper, tar, &c. 
raised to seven: times their former duties, 
while rattans, walking sticks, and other in- 
ferior articles, experienced a diminution, 
As to timber, he said the last duty had di- 
minished the consumption so much, since 
the union, that the revenue on them was 
11,0001. The present tax, he thought, 
would reduce the consumption so much, 
that the duty would not pay the expence of 
the collection, and would render the cot- 
tages uninhabitable. The want of domes- 
tic comforts at home frequently encouraged 
the inhabitants of the country to idleness 
and riotous conduct at home. In the south 
of Ireland, the want of timber was a most 
gtievous hardship, as in the county of Tip- 
perary there were farms to the. extent of 
sometimes 2 miles, without a hedge or bush 
to. be seen upon them. He complained 

atly of the want of security to the mails 
in’ Ireland, which were sometimes robbed 

Vou. LV. 
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in the middle of the day by a single man, 
only armed with a stick. The effect of 
this was that the letters from Waterford to 
Clonmell were obliged to be sent by special 
messengers, as none but boys are employed 
by the post-office. At the general post- 
office the letters were thrown by carelessly 
and promiscuously, and accessible to any 
one who should think proper to call for 
them. When the letters were sent out, it 
was usual for the postman to go home first 
to dinner, and then leave the letters behind 
him, while he went to a public house; so 
that if the expectant merchant went to the 
man’s residence, he found the letters lying 
there totally unprotected ; and the bills and 
notes were very generally either lost or em- 
bezzled. The costs of the accountants now 
were at their own discretion, liable to no ~ 
check whatever, as there was no person to 
check them; and such he complained was 
the case in all the public boards and offices 
in Ireland. 

Mr. Hawthorne said, that the balances of 
the collectors, though stated at 1,200,000l. 
were actually no more than 130,000l. as the 
duties were not yet paid, which were to pro- 
duce the remainder. As to the general 
state of the country, he said, that so far 
from Ireland’s being unfairly dealt with, 
the expences of the army, and works ne- 
cessary for its defence, amounted toa much 
greater sum than the whole of its proportion 
to the joint expence of the empire; so that 
its taxes must have been much greater only 
for the union. To prove this, he referred 
to the accounts, which would shew, that the 
proportion of its debt accumulated more in 
the four years before the union, than in the 
four years since it had been carried into 
effect. 

Mr. Foster said, he deemed it unnecessary 
to go into a detail of all the branches of the 
taxes alluded to. The appropriation of the 
produce of the sinking fund in Ireland was 
to pay the expences of the loan, the ratio 
of its separate expences, and paying the 
usual sum towards the sinking fund. If 
then there were arrears of money, there 
were also arrears of charges, and it was nes 
cessary to leave balances in the hands of the 
collectors to prepare for any contingency, 
and not be unprepared for any thing that 
may happen in case of any attempt on the 
part of the enemy. «In fact, if these funds 
were taken away, there would be a necesa 
sity for other supplies to defray the coming 
charges, and if.any part remained undise 


posed of, it would come in aid of the sup- 
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plies of the ensuing year. He owned, in- 
deed, that the balances remaining with the 
collectors were'very great, in spite of all the 
exertions he had made to prevent. it; but 
such had been long the practice in Ireland, 
and old habits could not speedily be got rid 
of. . In respect to the duty on timber, he 
was glad the objections were stated, as_ this 
tax was mostly confined to deal board and 
staves ; and all timber used in the butter and 
provision trade were totally exempted. The 
new duty, which was no more than 4s. 6d. on 
72 cubic feet of timber of the value of 61. 
would be scarcely felt by any one, for 
when, in consequence of. the war, the 
price of the same quantity of timber rose 
from 31. to 61. the buildings continued 


‘without any diminution. In regard to the 


horse tax, also, gentlemen would find the 
exemptions were extended to all horses 
which carried or brought: home a load; to 
all those used by clergymen,physicians, &c. ; 
to those on which farmers rode to places of 
worship, to markeis, or to the quarter ses- 
sions. He admitted that the conveyance of 
the mails was very inseeure, and would re- 
main so, unless, for the convenience of the 
public, and the safety of letters, the Post- 
office was enabled.to employ other messen- 
gers than boys, who loitered on the way, 
and were exposed to robberies, To shew 
what uncertain couriers these were, he 
mentioned an instance of a gentleman who 
met one of these post-boys playing on the 
road, and the: bag of letters lying by him. 
When the gentleman asked him how he 
could be so careless and-dilatory? the boy 
replied, * Oh, please your honour, that is 
not the mail, it is only an.eapress.” In pro- 
portion to the frequency of robberies, he 
said, in the’same proportion must. be the 
number of prosecutions, which rendered 
the expence of the collection something 
more than 100l. per cent.—The first resolu- 
tion was then read and agreedto. On reading 
the second resolution, for the 6 per cent, 
duties, 

Mr. May rose, and said, he had presented 
2.petition against these duties, from the: in- 
habitants of Belfast, and he begged the pa- 
tience of the house till he stated a few ob- 
servations in support of the petition of his 
constituents. They had not, he said, de- 
sired him to present it, from. any wish ..to 
exempt themselves from the payments: of 
taxes in genéral, bytfrom.a wish to have 
taxes imposed in sitcha‘manner, as to: bear 
equally on all descriptions.of persons. Fhis 
dax was not so constituted, butbor¢entirely, 
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and with peculiar hardship, on the retail 
importer, while the wholesale importer was 
altogether exempt from’ it. It, therefore 
affected greatly the commercial industry of 
the country, and, as such, he hoped the 
right hon. gent. would agree to relinquishit, 

Mr. J. Latouche opposed the tax, as a tax 
upon the industry of retailers, who, if it 
was not for this duty, could, by united spe- 
culations, become themselves wealthy mers 
chants in the course of time. 

' Mr. Ker stated that the tax was not only 
unjust, but it was almost unproductive, and 
should on every account be abandoned. 

Sir C. Price considered this duty as a 
check tothe progress of commerce, by dis- 
couraging the activity of men of small cae 
pitals, and particularly injurious to the com- 
merce between this country and Ireland. 

Sir G. Hill contended that the tax would 
prove of singular detriment to Ireland. He 
felt the impolicy of a tax on the: retail 
dealers, and believed that it would under. 
mine the internal trade of the Irish. 

Sir, J. Newport thought it only tended. to 
produce and encourage manifold, manifest, 


-and absolute frauds. 


Mr. For wished that, as the tax would 
bear particularly hard on the retail trader, it 
might be abandoned. 

Mr. Foster said that the tax had. existed 
since the days of Cha. II. The operation 
of the tax was confined to tobacco, tea, and 
brandy. He was not for speculative opi- 
nions respecting taxes during a period of 
war. He would not think of giving up this 
tax, while he adhered to that on timber. 
He was grateful to the merchants of Lon- 
don for their advice to the merchants of 
Ireland; and hoped that the former would 
not decline taking that of the latter, on 
such questions as might tend to the general 
advantage of the two countries. The 
wholesale dealers had purchased the-tax by 
sacrifices at the time it was first laid on; and 
the wholesale’ dealer had now a right te 
have his interests properly guarded. 

Mr. Corry was unfriendly to the tax. 
Three sessions ago, he had proposed the re 

of the tax. Yet, from good dispositions 
towards the right hon. gent. (Mr. Foster), 
he had discouraged his own constituents 
from sending to him petitions against it, 
because he did not wish to cast obstacles in 
the: way of the right hon. gent. in devising 
the taxes: He was not for taxing the pa 
tient. retail,dealer, . tugging at the oar of ine 
dustry, andicatching every fleeting breezete 
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of his hopes... Had ever such a tax pre- 
vailed in England? There ought to be a 
similarity of situation and regulation with 
regard to the trade of every quarter of the 
empire. The union was founded ona prin- 
ciple of equality, and of similarity of situa- 
tion; and of this the assimilation of the cur- 
rency of the two countries furnished some 
roof. 

Mr. Hawthorne could not assent to the 
motion.. The tax was a bad one in every 
view of its operation and tendency. 

Mr. Princep entered his solemn protest 
against a tax notoriously bearing on the in- 
dustry of the individual, so as to lead to his 
ruin.—The question being called for, the 
house divided: for the 6 per cent. impost 
duty 107, against: it 44, majority 63.—The 
other resolutions were then read, and agreed 

- to. 

[Lecacy Dury Brxz.}—The Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer moved the order of. the 


| day for going into a committee on the Le- 


gacy Duty bill. Ashe had learned since he 
came into the house, that some difference of 
opinion existed respecting this measure, he 
should only observe then, that there were 
other stages in which it might be discussed. 

Mr. For stated that there would be a con- 
siderable difference of opinion relative to 
that part of it which imposes a duty only 
on legacies to children, However, as there 
would be other stages for discussing it, he 
should forbear for the present. from any op- 
position, reserving that for the report, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
heard any thing to induce him to alter his 
opinion, or to give up what would be the 
most material part of the tax, amounting to 
200,0001. 
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his majesty to different , persons, and the 
several resolutions were agreed to.—A mes- 
sage from the lords informed the house, 
that their lordships had agreed to the Pro- 
perty Duty bill, Salt Duty bill, Mutiny bill, 
and several private bills, without any amend- 
ments.—Mr. Foster brought up the Irish 
Export and Import Duty bill, Inland Duty 
bill, Stamp Duty bill, Postage Duty bill, 
and Malt and Spirit Duty bill, which were 
severally read a first time.—Mr. W. Dickin- 
son brought up an account of the rates of 
exchange of the bills drawn by admiral 
Blanket and sir H. Popham, during their 
stations in the Red Sea. Ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed.—The report of 
the Royal Marine Mutiny bill was. brought 
up and agreed to,—The Sugar Drawback 
bill was committed.—The Exchequer Bills 
bill, and Expiring Laws bill, were read a 
2d time.—Adjourned. 


A 
—_—_— 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 18. 


[Mrinures.]J—The Royal Assent was 
given by commission to the Pleasure Horse 
Duty bill, the Salt Duty bill, the Property 
Tax bill, the Mutiny bill, and 3 private bills. 
—Mr. Dickinson, jun. brought up the 
Royal Marine Mutiny bill, and two private 
bills, which were severally read a first time. 
—Lord Melville, pursuant to his intimation 
on a former evening, presented a great num- 
ber of naval documents, These, after some 
conversation between lord Darnley and the 
noble viscount, were ordered to lie on the 
table.-—The duke of Clarence intimated his 
intention to move for the production of furs 





He was ready to pay every at- | 
tention to any observation on the subject.— | 


ther documents to-morrow, for which day 
it was understood their lordships- were sume 


The bill then passed through the committee, | moned.—Mr. Parnell, from the Irish trea- 


and the report was ordered to be received | 


on Tuesday.—Adjourned. 











HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Saturday, March 16. 
[Minures.]—The Salt. Duty bill, the 
Property Duty bill, and the Mutiny bill, 
were read a 3d time and passed, and a mes- 
sage sent to the commons to acquaint them 
therewith-—Adjourned. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, March 16. 
. [Miwures.]—Mr. Alexander brought 
up the report of the committee of supply 
respecting the sums voted in pursuance of 
addresses of the house, and sums issued by 





sury, presented an account of the sums re« 
mitted from England to Ireland, during the 
vear ending the Ist of last month.—Ad- 
journed, 

See ees 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 18, 

[Mrnutes. ]—The Speaker informed the 
house that he had been in the house of 
peers, where the royal assent was given by 
Commission to the Pleasure Horse Duty 
bill, to the Salt Duty bill, and to the Pro- 
perty Tax Amendment bill—On the mo- 
tion of Mr. W. Dickinson, an amendment 
was inserted in: the Marine Mutiny bill, em- 
powering provisional courts martial to ade 
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minister oaths. The bill was then read a 


third time and passed.—-Mr. Johnstone from | 


the office of chief secretary of Ireland, pre- 
sented Returns of all Compensations for 
Boroughs, &c. which were ordered to be 
printed.—Mr. Francis gave notice of his 
motion relative to India for Monday next, 
but on the suggestion of lord Castlereagh, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 19. 
{Roman Catwouics or IRELAND. ]}—= 


Lord Grenville acquainted their lordships, 
that he should have, on Monday next, to 


deferred it till Monday se’nnight.—Mr. Rose | present a Petition to the house, on the part 


presented Minutes of the privy council with 
respect to licences for exporting goods to 
France and Spain.—Mr. Foster moved the 
2nd reading of the Irish Drawback bill. 
After a few words from Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Ker, and Mr. Corry, the bill was read a 2nd 
time; as wére likewise the Irish Excise 
Duty bill, the Irish Stamp Duty bill, the 
Irish Postage Duty bill, and the Irish Spirit 
Duty bill —On the motion of Mr. Steele, a 
new writ was ordered for Bath in the room 
of lord John Thynne, who had rendered 
his election void, not having duly qualified 
himself by taking the oaths, &c.—Mr. Steele 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to indem- 
nify lord John Thynne for having sat and 
voted in the house, without having previ- 
ously qualified himself. The bill was ac- 
cordingly brought in, read a first time, and 
otdered to be read a 2nd time to-morrow.— 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 
that a committee be appointed to examine 
and report the joint charges of the United 
Kingdom of G. Britain and Ireland, from 
Ist of Jan. 1801, to Ist of Jan. 1805; what 
proportion belonged to each country re- 
spectively; what are the balances now due; 
and what would be the best mode in future 
of ascertaining such balances at the expira- 
tion of each year. The motion was agreed 
to, and a committee appointed for those 
purposes.—The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer gave notice, that in the committee of 
ways and means on Friday next, he should 
move for certain taxes, to supply the place 
of the rejected Agricultural Horse tax. He 
likewise gave notice, that he should move 
for rendering permanent the present tem- 
porary tax on wine.— Mr. Alexander brought 


up the reports of the committees on the 


Trish Sugar Drawback, and on the Expiring 
laws, which were agreed to, and bills or- 
dered accordingly. —Mr. Alexander brought 

the Report of the Committee on the 
Irish Drawback bill, which was agreed to. 
—Mr. Huskisson obtained leave to bring in 
a bill to repeal that part of an act of ‘st 
session which prohibited the issuing of Pro- 
missory Notes on demand, under the value 
of 5].—Adjourned, ; 





of his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in- 
Ireland. He was aware that it was not 
usual to give notices relative to the presen- 
tation of petitions; but, that mentioned by 
him was upon a subject of so grave, weigh. 
ty, and important a nature, that he had taken 
the liberty previously to mention it. The 
proceeding was not, he thought, likely to 
induce any discussion, nor did he mean to 
say any thing then upon it; but, should any 
further motion or proposition be intended 
to be brought forward upon the subject, due 
notice would be given of such intention. 
{Connucr or Jupce Fox.]—Lord 
Auckland adverted to the motions which he 
intended to make, namely, for a committee 
to search for precedents of proceedings in 
that house against individuals, upon com- 
plaints made by peers upon their own state. 
ments, founded upon information derived 
from others, and to consider how far it was 
consonant with law for proceedings to be 
instituted in that house against individuals 
otherwise than upon petition or matter of 
record, in support of which motions, his 
lordship argued at considerable length, 
The mode of proceeding hitherto adopted 
was one which he highly disapproved in 
other points of view, beside those of its be. 
ing productive to the parties of great ex. 
pence, delay, and vexation. lt would be 
necessary, in some degree, to tread back the 
steps they had taken; but did it appear to 
be consistent with the honour, the dignity, 
and, above all, the correctness of their lord 
ships’ proceedings, he thought there could 
be no hesitation to do so. What he had to 
propose for the adoption of their lordships 
would be resolved into various propositions; 
the first was, for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to search for precedents of cases of 
any charge brought forward of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against any individual by 
a peer of the realm, upon his own personal 
statement of facts, &c.; and how far it is 
consistent with any law or statute, or usage 
of parliament, that house can proceed upon 
matters so originated, unless upon matter of 
record, or by petition, or entertained as 
matter of privilege. Secondly, that suck 
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committee should search for precedents of 
any such charges being made against any 
of his majesty’s judges, previous to the 
Act of W. III. Also to enquire into pro- 
ceedings adopted on the ground of petitions, 
alledging charges of high crime and misde- 
meanour; and also whether charges pre- 
ferred against any person proceeding from 


individual assertion, can be, under the oper- 


ation of the statute of H. IV. regularly or 
legally entertained or acted upon in that 
house? In considering the general subject, 
their lordships would have to consider what 
change has really been made in the situa- 
tion of the judges, by the acts applying 
to them ; and, with respect to the particular 
case before them, whether, with reference 


to the acts he alluded to, such a charge 


could, reguiarly and properly, be made in 
that house? In arguing against the correct- 
ness and propriety of the proceedings which 
had hitherto taken place, his lordship made 
frequent references to the provisions of the 


Act of H. IV. and adverted to several cases 


which had obtained, of charges being made, 
‘and of the line of proceeding adopted upon 
them, which, he contended, bore him'out 
in saying, that such proceedings could not, 
properly, originate in that house. Refer- 
ring to the acts respecting the judges, he 
contended generally, that to act upon prin- 
ciples contrary to what he had laid down, 
would be to place the judges in a different 
situation from that of any of their fellow 
subjects; the benefit of a full and free ad- 
ministration of justice; benefits which the 
application of the provision guam dtu se bene 
gesserint did not exclude them, His lord- 
ship argued with great ability against -the 
propriety and correctness of the proceedings 
hitherto adopted, in the particular instance 
before them; and, that cases of the kind 
could not regularly originate in that house. 
He referred to some prominent considera- 
tions in the perticular case, some of the 
charges being of a very weighty and serious 
nature, and which were made on informa- 
tion given by a third person. Besides’ the 
great considerations of public and private 
justice in the case before them, his object in 
coming forward was to afford the house a 
regular ground, and the necessary informa- 
tion, previous to their deciding upon a case, 
in every point of view, of such great im- 
portance. He concluded by moving his 
first proposition, viz. “ for the appoint- 
ment of a committee for the purposes above 
stated.” 

» The Lord Chancellor replied to the argu- 
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ments adduced by the noble lord,.expressing 
his decided opinion, that, having gone so 
far, it was a duty they owed to the public, 
and to the -learned judge against whom 
charges were made, to bring the investi- 
gation to a conclusion with as little delay 
as possible; he therefore upon this ground 
objected io the noble lord’s motives, as 
tending to create unnecessary delay, He 
could not see what possible benefit could 
arise from a search after precedents of pro- 
ceedings previous to the actof W. III. as 
they could not apply to the case which was 
under the consideration of the house. As 
to any precedents since, there were none, 
for to the honour of the judges, not a 
single instance had occurred since the pass- 
ing of that act, where it was necessary to 
recur to an address of both houses of par- 
liament to remove a judge. He would ask 
how they could have proceeded otherwise 
than they had‘ in the case of the learned 
judge alluded to? It was his opinion, that 
supposing the charges to be true (with re-' 
spect, however, to their truth or falsehood, 
he wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he gave no opinion whatever) a scieri facias 
would not have touched them, or affected 
the patent of the judge, as what he was 
charged with having done was not done in 
the execution of his office, as a judge of the 
court of Common Pleas, but on a special 
commission on the circuit. Suppose an im- 
peachment had taken place, could the judg- 
ment have been, in case the charges had 
been proved, a judgment of removal from 
office ? he doubted it, and if not, an address 
from that house, in conjunction with the 
house of commons, must have been resort- 
ed to, which must have been moved b 
some individual peer. Supposing an id 
dress of that nature to originate in the house 
of commons, still on its being brqught to 
theirlordship's bar, they would not take it 
as a proof, but would proceed upon the mo- 
tion of some individual peer to investigate 
the subject themselves. Upon the whole, 
his lordship strongly objected to the motions, 
which he considered, as tending to create an 
unnecessary delay. 

Lord Grenville could not bring his mind 
to concur with the noble and learned lord, 
that further investigation upon this subject 
was unnecessary. He had expressed his 
opinion at an early stage of the business, 
ard, whatever might be the law of parlia- 
ment, every consideration, both of wisdom 
and justice, called upon the house to deli- 
berate upon the question. His lordship in- 
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sisted on the necessity. of searching for pre- | 
cedents, and adverted to the case of the earl 
of Bristol, and several others, which he had 
looked into, and from which his lordship’s 
min.i had, he said, derived great assistance. 
The course which the hause was then pur- 
suing, he considered a direct violation of the 
Jaw, and of the fundamental principles of 
the constitution; the proceedings, so far as 
they had gone, were entered upon the jour- 
nals of the house, and was it to be said that 
a veil was now to be drawn over those pro- 
ceedings, and what had been entered upon 
record, landed down as precedents to poste- 
rity, for their example ?:It was impossible 
therefore to put off this question, without 
some farther investigation; there were am- 
ple precedents in the house to authorise it 
to go into such investigation, and the argu- 
ments used against it, by noble lords on the 
ether side, were not founded either upon 
Jaw; upon justice, or upon principle, but 
were merely a detail of minute distinctions 
wholly unworthy consideration; he, there- 
fore, trusted their lordships would be allow- 
ed to receive that assistance from prece- 
dents, and that a committee for that pur- 
pose might be appointed. 

Lord i/awkesbury observed, that the of- 
fice of a judge had been by the Act of W. 
HI. rendered as freehold, with a condition 
annexed to it, namely, that the judge should 
be removable upon the address of both 
houses of parliament. He considered the 
mode, of proceeding adopted with respect 
to the learned judge alluded to, to have been 
perfectly regular, except in the instance of 
Jaying the articles of complaint upon the 
table. He admitted that no judicial pre- 
ceedings could originate in that house upon 
the complaint of a peer against any indivi- 
dual, except upon matters of privilege; but 
he contended, that the case of the learned 
judge was totally distinct, and did not come 
within the meaning of such judicial pro- 
eeedings. He thought a search for prece- 
dents, as moved by the noble lord would be 
wholly unnecessary, and could lead to no 
useful purpose; it was well known that no 
precedent existed since the passing the act 
of settlement, which bore upon the present 
question. Neither could he by any means 


agree that the remedy by impeachment was 
so simple and free from difficulties: and ob- 
gtacles as the noble lord had represented. 
Whoever would take the pains of studying 
the’ history of impeachments in this country, 
would see that a great many difficulties did 
always-arise respecting-what each house of | 





parliament claimed as their peculiar privi. 
lege. In the course of that impeachment 
which was still in their recollection, the im. 
peachment of Mr. Hastings, it would be re. 
coliected, that many. such difficulties did 
arise. He certainly felt that a measure of 
such importance as addressing his maj 

to remove a ‘judge, ought not to be adopted 
without grave and weighty reasons, but if 
their lordships should be convinced by co. 
gent reasons that a judge was unfit to hold 
his office, he could.see no reason why the 
houses of parliament should forbear from 
presenting those addresses for his removal 
which the act of settlement expressly stated 
as sufficient ground to remove a judge from 
his office. 

Earl Spencer contended that a committee 
ought to be appointed, and that the consti- 
tutional mode of enquiring into the miscon- 
duct of a judge was by impeaching him. If 
the accusations brought against the learned 
judge, who was now the defendant, could 
be substantiated, there were very strong 
grounds, indeed, for such a proceeding ; for 
that learned judge had been charged with 
no less a crime than having used seditious 
language from the bench. ‘This was cer. 
tainly a charge of sufficient importance to 
ground an impeachment on, if it could be 
proved, He wished the house, in the pre- 
sent case, to conform itself to its established 
usages and precedents, 

Lord Mulgrave could not see that there 


could be any necessity for appointing a com» 


mittee to consult precedents, when it was 
well known that no precedent which could 
be found would come near the present case, 
When the judges were’ made independent 
of the crown, it was clearly stated, that 
they were only removable by address from 
both houses of parliament, or by impeach- 
ment. The precedents therefore of cases 
which happened before the passing this law, 
could have no application to the present 
casé, and he could not conceive any other 
ground that could be required for those ad- 
dresses, except the clear conviction of both 
houses of parliament on due and weighty 
consideration, that it was proper to present 
those addresses. If the house should, there. 
fore, now think it impossible for them te 
proceed without finding out precedents, the 
same reason would always apply agaitist ad» 
dressing for the removal of any judge. 

Lord: Carleton allowed that it was compee 
tent to-either house: of parliament to origi 
nate the question ; and that since the pass 
ing of the act of W. IIE, it was as constitue 
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tional for parliament fo proceed by the way 
of address as by that of impeachment, which, 
of course, could not originate in that house, 
bit must come from the commons. 

Lord Ellenborough said, that highly as he 
fespected the opinion of his noble and learn- 
ed friend, he could not help differing from 
him.on the present:question. He thought 
that in an entire new case, as this confessed- 
ly was, and when the house was called on 
to decide on an act of parliament that had 
never yet been acted upon or brouglit into 
consideration—an act of parliament of such | 
jmmense importance to every ‘subject of 
the empire, because it went to no less a 
point than the removal of the judges from 
their places, he thought it was necessary 
their lordships should have the advantage of 
the opinion of the 12 judges. He thought 
also, that, ina case like this, their lordships 
could not proceed with too much caution; 
and, therefore, that they ought to have thie 
advantage of all the precedents which our 
ancestors had made the rule and guide of 
their conduct, antecedent to the'time of the 
act of settlement; He well remembered 
the time when he was obliged in’ duty,. in 
the line of his profession, to object to the 
proceedings of that house, when they went 
from thence tothe place below, day by day, 
for 7 long years; yet he was more pleased 
to see even such a proceeding, according to 
the established rules and customs ofthe coun- 
try, than he would. be to have witnessed an 
attempt to enter upon any measures, which 
should seem like an innovation on the esta- 
blished laws and customs of the land. It 
had been said, their lordships could not be 
certain that the commons house of parlia- 
ment would exercise their privilege of im- 
peachment ; and, therefore, that house ought 
to proceed by way of address. He could 
not, however, suffer himself to think, that 
any subject whatever of such importance as 
the present, could be agitated in that house, 
soas that it should be apparent it deserved 
impeachment, but that the commons would 
immediately take it up and prosecute it ac- 
cordingly. It had been said, that proceed- 
ing by way of addréss was not’ a’ ctiminal 
charge; but he thought otherwise. Was 
not the removal of a man from so high and 
distinguished an office: as that of judge, a. 
criminal charge? Was-not divesting him of 
honour, rank, and high official station, the 
strongest mark of a criminal charge? In 
proof of this, his-lordship referred:to the 
tases of Lionel, earl of Middlesex, anddord 
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from their offices, and rendered incapable of 
ever more voting in parliament. — biis lords 
ship thought, therefore, that the house 
should consult all such precedents. as could 
give the least insight into the case, and as 
such, would vote for the motion. 

Lord Auckland rose to reply. The noble 
lord observed in forcible terms, on the cruel 
ty of bringing the learned judge, whose cas¢ 
was under consideration, with his witnesses, 
from above 400 miles distance, to answer 
such serious charges as were alledged against 
him, before the house had fully deliberated 
and decided upon the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding to investigate those:charges. That 
mode was not,-he maintained, as-yet disco- 
vered; and he very much apprehended that 
should the house proceed farther in the 
course recommended by the opponents’ 6f 
his motion, their lordships would find them- 
selvesin the aukward and degrading dilem:é 
ma of being obliged to retrace theirsteps: 

The Lord Chancellor in explanation’ stat- 
ted, that he did not mean to insinuate that 
the object of this motion was-te create des 
lay, or to impede the progress of the.inves. 
tigation to which it referred; butthe' would 
beg nobie lords to be assured, that whatever 
inipediments might be thrown in the way; 
this business should not end: until complete 
justice was done between the country and 
the individual concerned. 

Lord Auckland observed, thatif the noblé 
lord who had just sat down meant tosay that 
the object of his motion was merely to cre- 
ate delay, such language was not parliamen- 
tary, and if the noble lord did not mean to 
say $0, his observation was altogether unne- 
cessary. In vindication of his motives for 
the proposition he submitted to the house, 
he should only mention that he had‘no kind 
of acquaintance whatever with the learned 
person who was the object of this investiga- 
tion, and that he was actuated solely by a 
sense of duty, and a desife todo justice. 
The question being put, a division was called 
for, and the numbers were, conténts 17, 
non contents 29; majority 12.—On the ré- 
admission of strangers, lord A, gavé notice 
of a motion upon the same subject for Mén- 
day next, for which day the ‘lords were ore 
dered to be summoned.—Adjourned, 

Seale 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 19. 

[Miworss.]—On the motion of sir W: 
Young, the account presented to the house’ 
of ships and their tonnage, cleared out fron’ 





Teeland to the West Indies, was ‘ordered’to 
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be printed.—Sir J. Anderson presented a 
petition from several printers in the _metro- 
Poe stating, that the journeymen had re- 

used to work without an increase of wages; 
that their demands were exorbitant, and a 
compliance with them would be destructive 
of the trade; and therefore praying, as the 
only means of counteracting the evil, that 
they might be allowed to take a greater 
number of apprentices, and for shorter pe- 
riods, than they were at present allowed by 
law.—Ordered to lie on the table.-—The 
Sugar Drawbacks bill was read a 3d time.— 
The report of the Exchequer Bills bill was 
agreed to, and the bill ordered to be read a 
3d time.—The report of the Irish Spirits 
Warehousing bill was agreed to.—A copy 
of the commission, appointing John duke of 
Athol governor of the Isle of Man, was pre- 
sented.—Lord J. Thynne’s Indemnity bill 
was read a second time, committed, and or- 
dered to be engrossed.—The Irish Sugar 
Drawbacks bill went through a committee, 
and the report was ordered to be received 
to-morrow.—Mr. Fox stated, that he should, 
on Monday next, present a petition to the 
house from the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
It was not, he said, necessary for him to 
give this notice, but he thought it respectful 
to the house to suggest his intention. 


- {Iriss Excise Duties Bri1.j—Upon 
the order of the day being moved for the 
house to resolve itself into a committee on 
the Irish Excise Duties bill, 

Sir John Newport said, he hoped the right 
hon. gent. who had given notice of his in- 
tention to bring forward a plan for the re- 
dyction of the militia, would allow the Irish 
Tax bills to be postponed. It was of im- 
portance they should undergo some discus- 
sion; hitherto they had undergone none. 
They had been brought in on Saturday, not 
sseaally a day of business, and read a second 
time on Monday, on a national festival. 
However the national Saint might protect 
the country from venomous animals, it was 
plain he had no power of protecting against 
tax bills. Acts of parliament might as wel] 
be passed by acclamation, as with a degree of 

recipitation which precluded discussion, 
He had expressed his intention of opposing 
one or two of the tax bills, but had hitherto 
had no opportunity. 

The Speaker observed, that on a day for 
which any hon. member had given notice of 
a motion, it was usual to waive the other 
orders. 


The Chancgllor of the Exchequer expressed 
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his intention of deferring his motion respect: 
ing the reduction of the militia till ‘Thursday 
next. : 

[Mr. Forpyce’s Dest.}—Mr. Creevey 
rose, and spoke as follows: Sir, in pursu. 
ance of the notice I gave some time since, I 
shall now submit a motion to this house re- 
specting Mr. Fordyce ; a gentleman who, by 
various documents of parliament, appears 
indebted to the public in a very large sum 
of money, and of a very long standing; and 
who likewise appears by a commission late 
ly issued by the crown, anda copy of which 
now ‘lies upon your table, to be one of five 
commissioners appointed for the purpose of 
carrying into execution most important re- 
forms in the department of the navy, which 
have been suggested by the parliamentary 
commissioners. appointed by this house to 
examine into those subjects. The first ob- 
ject I have in view is an inquiry into the cir 
cumstances of Mr. Fordyce’s debt ; into the 
engagement he has entered into for the dis- 
charge of it; into the security the. publi¢ 
have for its final payment; and into the 
causes that have hitherto delayed its liquida- 
tion; and, with reference to these points, I 
will shortly state to the house the history of 
Mr. Fordyce’s debt to the public, as I collect 
it from the different documents of parlia- 
ment. The house knows, that by an act of 
parliament passed in the year 1780, certain 
commissioners were appointed for the pur- 
pose of examining the public accounts of 
the kingdom, and for other salutary pur- 
poses of reform. In the first report of those 
commissioners, and which was likewise made 
in 1780, I perceive that Mr. Fordyce was 
found to be indebted to the public, at that 
time, in the sum of 64,0001. and upwards, 
as receiver general of the land-tax of Scot- 
land. An examination of that gentleman 
upon oath, taken before the commissioners, 
as to the means of liquidating that debt, ap- 
pears in the appendix to that report; and 
Mr. Fordyce there refers to the most posi- 
tive and precise stipulations, as having been 
entered into by him-with the lords of the 
treasury, for the accomplishing that object. 
He states, that he had agreed to pay off 
30,0001. before the then next Lady-day; 
10,0001. before the 10th of the next month 
after; and that as to the remaining 24,0001) 


owing to particular circumstances, Mr. For~. 


dyce states, he had obtained the indulgence 
from the lords of the treasury to pay that 
sum by instalments of 50001. per annum. 
This, sir, was in the year 1780. The next 
meation { find of Mr. Fordyce is in the 8th 
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report of the finance committee in 1797, 
that committee, the house likewise knows, 


| was appointed for the purpose of examining 


abuses in the expenditure of public money ; 
and it certainly does appear a most extraor- 
dinary circumstance, that, after the report 
of the commissioners in 1780, that I have 
before mentioned, after all the engagements 
on the part of Mr. Fordyce I have before 
referred to, and after a period of 17 years to 
fulfil those engagements in, it does, I say, 

r a most extraordinary thing, that Mr. 
Fordyce’s balance to the public should make 
the prominent feature of complaint it does 
in that report of the committee of finance. 
It appears from that report, that although 
Mr. Fordyce was so much in arrear in 1780, 
he was nevertheless continued in his office 
of receiver general until 1783; and when, 
instead of his former engagements being ful- 
filled, and his former balance reduced, his 
debt at that time to the public amounted to 
upwards of 90,000l. At this period, in 
1783, it appears he was dismissed ; and the 
report proceeds to state, that from that pe- 
riod (in 1783) to the then present time, (in 
1797) the whole of that arrear of 90,0001. 
with the exception of 700]. only paid in 
July 1797, had remained a debt due from 
Mr. Fordyce to the public, for which no in- 
terest whatever had been received. I find, 
sir, from the appendix to that report, that 
Mr. Fordyce. upon this occasion, as upon 
the former one, appeared again before the 
committee, and again referred them to new 
engagements entered into by him with the 
lords of the treasury, for the payment of at 
least 4,0001. annually, and to a variety of se- 
curities, that were to produce the speedy 
liquidation of this debt; and I particularly 
beg to call the attention of the house to one 
statement made in the appendix to that re- 
port. It is stated, that in 1783 Mr, For- 
dyce’s property was all assigned to trustees 
for the lords of the treasury as a security for 
the debt, but that it had at the same time 
been agreed, that Mr. Fordyce should re- 
tain the possession and management of his 
estate, subject to the direction and controul 
of the lords of the treasury, and lord advo- 
cate of Scotland. This, no doubt, sir, was 
meant as a beneficial arrangement: for the 
public; that the skill and management of 
Mr. Fordyce might make his property more 
productive than it would be in the hands of 
the trustees; the experience, however, sir, 
of two and twenty years, must very much 
diminish, if not entirely extinguish, all our 


}seliance upon the skill of Mr. Fordyce, and 


‘Vor. IV. 
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the controul of the lords of the treasury and 
the lord advocate of Scotland; for, during 
that period of two and twenty years, they 
have not produced one farthing to the pub- 
lic, The only sum paid since the finance 
committee’s report, notwithstanding all the 
new engagements on behalf of Mr. Fordyce, 
and all the numerous securities he refers to, 
has been a sum of.8,250l. and this sum I 
find was given to Mr. Fordyce by parlia- 
ment, out of the public money, for survey- 
ing woods in Scotland ; and being in the ex- 
chequer, could not with much decency be 
paid out of it, to a person so much its debtor 
as Mr. Fordyce. This sum was paid by 
Mr. Fordyce, or rather retained by the trea- 
sury in Feb. 1800; and during the 5 years 
that have since elapsed, no other payments 
whatever have been made. These last 
facts, respecting Mr. Fordyce’s debt since 
1797, I collect from the annual return of the 
balances of public defaulters, which is now 
laid before parliament, in pursuance of the 
act of 1800, for which the public, sir, are 
indebted to you. This, sir, then, is the par- 
liamentary history of Mr. Fordyce’s debt-to 
the public: he now owes to them upwards 
of 80,0001.; he has owed it two and twenty 
years; the money came out of the pockets 
of the people for their taxes; a sum more 
than equal to the principal has been lost in 
the way of interest for thissum; no engage- 
ment of this gentleman for the liquidation of 
this debt seems to have been viarloraied ; no 
steps appear to have been taken by the lords 
of the treasury to accelerate the liquidation 
of this debt, although it has been so strong- 
ly pressed upon their attention by the com- 
missioners’ report in 1780, and that of the 
finance committee in 1797, and although 
they are said to be in possession of so many 
and such valuable securities. I am sure, 
sir, the house must agree with me, that this 
statement of facts calls for a committee of 
this house to examiné what these securities 
are that have been so long unproductive ; 
what this property of Mr. Fordyce’s is, that, 
after two and twenty years trial, neither his 
own skill, nor the controul of the lords of the 
treasury, and the lord advocate of Scotland, 
can convert into any thing for the public. 
It cannot be said, I apprehend, that this 
gentleman is destitute of means to liquidate 
his debt to the public; if I am rightly in- 
formed, sir, he is in possession P a ine 
estate in Scotland, that it made his qualifi- 
cation to sit in the present parliament for 
Berwick, that it enabled him to succeed in 
a very me oat contest for that borough, 
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and that he finally lost his seat in this house 
only from having been proved to haye been 
too lavish of his money. Can it be said, 
after this, that Mr. Fordyce’s estates yield 
no rent? or, if they do, why have not the 
lords of the treasury, in their discretion and 
controul, prevented this public money from 
being thus squandered on a Berwick elec- 
tion? Sir, I hope I should be as backward 
as any gentleman in this house to press for 
any thing like persecution; I am willing to 
admit, as I did on a former occasion, that, 
from all I have heard, I believe it to be true 
that there was much misfortune in this gen- 
tleman’s case. originally; I'am ready to ad- 
mit, that it would be ungenerous to urge the 
public to withhold all reasonable indulgence 
in cases of allowed misfortune ; but there. 
must naturally be a limit to such indulgence, 
there must be a decency in the use of it ; 
and, above all, there must be an impartiality 
in the distribution of it to persons similarly 
situated. There are many unfortunate 
debtors to tlie public besides Mr. Fordyce ; 
Many who, as securities for their principals 
only, are harrassed without pity by all the 
rigorous process of. the crown. It is just 
and right that the laws of the country should 
be equally and impartially administered; and, 
of course, it is not right that Mr. Fordyce 
and his property should make the exception 
they do to the ordinary application of the 
law. Besides, sir, as I have said before, we 
are never to forget that the money Mr. For- 
dyce owes to the public came out of the pock- 
éts of the people for their taxes, that through 
him or his agents it has hitherto been lost, and 
that itis not very gracious to the people of Eng- 
land, whilst we are taxing the very sources 
of their existence, to be granting this exclu- 
sive compassion to Mr. Fordyce. Sir, it is 
not only the estate I have mentioned that 
Mr. Fordyce possesses as a means to satisfy 
_ his debt, the public knows that this gentle- 
man. enjoys a very lucrative office under the 
crown, and that he has long done so; they 
know, sir, that the revenue, which has al- 
ready lost so much by. him, has been further 
burdened, for the purpose of building him a 
house ‘of great magnificence, nominally, in- 
deed, an office, but in fact a private resi- 
’ dence, and built at great expence; and 
knowing as they do these facts, and feeling 


as they do the increasing pressure of an al- 


most overbearing taxation, it is insulting the 
people of England to call upon them for any 
extraordinary sympathy in the case of Mr. 
Fordyce. As I said, sir, upon a former oc- 
.casion, I can take no blame to myself for 
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making these observations, unpleasant 4g! 
they are: the ministers have forced Mr, 
Fordyce upon the criticism of the public, 
and they must answer to him for the conse. 
quences ; if, after two and twenty years for- 


fied in withholding the process of the 
crown against Mr. Fordyce for the reco- 
very of their public debt, they are at least 
bound. in duty and decency to the pub- 
lic, not to exhibit Mr. Fordyce in any cha: 
racter of discretion or controul connected 
with the public revenue of the country. . [ 
am sure, sir, this is a sentiment universally 
felt by the public; and, what is more, it was 
a sentiment recognized and acted upon by 
the chancellor of the exchequer, who dis. 
missed Mr. Fordyce from his office. The 
chancellor of the exchequer I allude to was 
lord J. Cavendish; and that noble person 
himself seems to have believed, that there 
had been much misfortune in Mr. Fordyce’s 
case, so much so, that he was induced to 
promise him some indulgence as to. time, 
and some place of profit, instead of the one 
he had deprived him of. But observe, sir, 
there was a condition annexed to this pro- 
mise, namely, that the place to be given was 
to be in no way connected with the reve- 
nue :—this, sir, was the just and generous 
sentiment of that noble person of humanity 
to the individual, and of respect to the feel- 
ing and to the interest of the public : if that 
noble person thought, two and twenty years 
ago, when Mr. Fordyce’s debt was recently 
contracted, that the employment of him, in 
any way connected with the revenue, was 


Lan act of disrespect and injustice to the pub- 


lic, what would he have thought to have 
seen Mr. Fordyce now under all the aggra- 
vated circumstances of the duration of his 
debt, and the forfeiture of his engagements, 
enjoying a place of similar responsibility in 
the revenue to the one he was deprived of? 
What would he have thought to have seen 
this gentleman selected as the person who 
was to frame and introduce a system of re- 
form and economy into the expenditure of 
the public money in the department of the 
navy? What could he have thought if he 
had heard the chancellor of the exchequer of 
the present day pronounce Mr. Fordycethe 
fittest person that could be found to fill this 
‘office of reformer, There is another reason 
for the house agreeing to the committee I 
shall finally move for, and which I had 
omitted to mention: whatever doubts may 
have been formerly entertained as to public 





accountants being chargeable with interest, 


bearance, they still think themselves justi- 
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_ there can be none now since the act of 1800, 


- 





for which the public is likewise indebted to 
you, sir; under this act, there is now 20,0001. 
added to Mr. Fordyce’s debt, making the 
sum total 100,000l. and upwards, though I 
observe by the last return this interest is 
not added to the principal.—This is all that 
appears to me at present necessary to be 
said upon the subject of Mr. Fordyce’s debt; 
and I feel certain it will be sufficient to in- 
duce the house to accede to the committee 
I shall finally move for. When-I mention- 
ed to the house my intention of bringing 
this subject forward, I gave notice at the 
same time of my intention to submit like- 
wise a resolution to the house respecting 
the impropriety of Mr. Fordyce’s appoint- 
ment as one of the commissioners in the 
new naval commission issued by the crown ; 
a sentiment that I have by no means aban- 
doned, but which at present I shall forbear 
from expressing in the form I had intend- 
d; if, however, sir, this house has any wish 
to appear in earnest with the public upon 
the subject of reform and economy in the 
expenditure of the public money, it will do 
:well to direct its most anxious and particular 
attention to this new naval commission, be- 
‘cause, under all the circumstances of the 
case, it is impossible that any thing can be 
more full of suspicion and alarm. We are 
all agreed, or at least we all profess to be 
agreed, that the commissioners appointed 
under the act of this house to examine into 
»public abuses in the department of the navy, 
-have been eminently successful in detecting 
and exposing the greatest frauds upon the 
revenue. An honourable admiral in this 
house, and who was one of the late’ hoard 
-of admiralty, and who of course has had all 
the means of official information, has assert- 
ed, without being contradicted, that if the 
vexposures made, by the parliamentary com- 


missioners were to be followed up by cor- 


.responding reforms, a third of the pub- 
lic money spent in the extensive depart- 
ment of the navy, might be saved. In times 
like the present, it is impossible that a cis- 


covery of greater importance ‘could be 


made ; but what security have we, sir, for 
the adoption of such reform? After two 
-years and ahalft of such labours as, I believe, 


“never parliamentary commissioners bestow- 


ed before, after nine volumes of such mi- 


»nute and detailed enquiries as were never 
imade by 
‘object secured to the public is an alteration 
Made by law in the management of Chat-- 
vham chest. Sir, 1 understood that a pledge 


commissioners before, the only 
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was yiven by the late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to this house, that he would move 
specific resolutions founded upon these va- 
rious reports ; no such proceeding has, how- 
ever, taken place, nor is it likely now it 
should do so; for it is impossible for this 


house to conceal from itself that the pre- 


sent administration is hostile to that parlia- 
mentary commission; many of the gentle- 
men I see opposite to me resisted, with all ° 
their power, the act creating the commis- 
sion; the admiralty who brought it in are 
the perpetual subject of their censures, and 
particularly for their economy. We have 
seen with what reluctance this parliamen- 
tary commission is to be permitted to exist 
as long as parliament intended it to do, and 
then, what is worse than all, we see that 
the reform of all the abuses that the parlia- 
mentary commissioners have discovered is 
not to be left to this house, is not tobe 
followed up by resolutions of parliament, or 
by positive laws, but the whole is entrusted 
to commissioners appointed by the crown; 
that is to say, by ministers themselves; and 
over which commissioners, parliament has 
no controul. If parliament give this favou- 
rite subject of the public out of its own 
hands, the reform of abuses, the economy 


.of the public money in the department of 


the navy, we might have been indulged, I 
think, with a reformer of more , promise 
than Mr. Fordyce. We know very well, 
sir, the resolution, the courage, the unim- — 
peachable character that are necessary to 
make a man a successful reformer, that can 
enable him to contend against that implaca- 
ble host of interested jobbers that for ever 
swarm about the public money; and can it 
be said that Mr. Fordyce, whose very ex- 
isterice is at the mercy of the crown, whose 
character as a public defaulter is at the 
mercy of every man whose abuses he is to 
correct, can Mr. Fordyce thus situated, be 
that faithful and rigid servant of the public, 
which his office of reformer so peculiarly 
calls upon him to be? Having said thus 
much of the late naval commission, and of 
the suspicious light in which I .view it, I 
shall nevertheless afford Mr. Fordyce an 
opportunity of doing his duty to the public, 
and I shall not at this present moment sub- 
mit the resolution I originally intended ; I 
beg, however, to give this notice to the 
house, that if my suspicions shall be too 
unfortunately realized, if we shall not shortly 
hear of the labours of these new commis- 
sioners, I shall think it my duty again to 
call the attention of the house to this sub- 
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ject, and endeavour to induce it to resume 
into its own hands this most important ob- 
ject of reform; and I shall now, sir, content 
myself with moving for a committee of this 
house, for the purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation respecting Mr. Fordyce’s debt, 
which under all the circumstances of the 
enormity of that debt, the time it has been 
owing, the apathy of the lords of the trea- 
sury in the recovery of it, and the viola- 
tion of all Mr. Fordyce’s engagements as to 
the liquidation of it, the house, Iapprehend, 
will have no hesitation in agreeing to. The. 
hon. gentleman then moved, “ that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine what sum 
was now due from John Fordyce, esq. to the 
“public in respect of a sum of 82,000I. and 
upwards, reported to be dne from him by 
the finance committee in 1797; together 
with an account of what steps had been 
taken by the lords of the treasury for the 
recovery of the same; and also an account 
of all securities given by the said John For- 
dyce, or on his behalf, to the lords of the 
treasury for the payment of the said debt; 
also an account of all engagements entered 
into by the said John Fordyce with the lords 
of the treasury for the payment of the said 
debt, and of such of them as had been per- 
formed; together with an account of all 
the rent, produce, and profits of the estates 
and property of any kind whatsoever be- 
longing’ to the said John Fordyce, and 
which had been by him conveyed to the 
lords of the treasury in'1783, as a security 
for his debt from that period to the present 
time.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to call the attention of the house to the na- 
ture of this transaction. The hon. member 
had changed the object which he had first 
set out with, and he understood him to con- 
sider the situation of Mr. Fordyce as arising 
out of misfortune. But he could state that 
it had not been the opinion of the actual 
government that had removed him from of- 
fice that he was unworthy to be trusted, 
though they had declined employing him in 
a situation connected with the revenue. 
He held no-such situation at present. He 
had held a very laborious office in a com- 
mission to inquire concerning the lands of 
the crown, appointed at the instance of that 
house; his name ‘had been subscribed to 
reports .made to the house on that subject, 
and parliamentary measures had been groun- 
ed on such reports. He then held an exe- 
cutive office for carrying these measures into 
effect, and had produced as great a practical 
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reform as had ever been effected in any de. 
partment. The révenues of crown lands, 
which then had been reduced to 60001. had 
by his management: been raised since to 
40,0001. which would increase in the pre- 
sent year, and in the course of a few years 
amount to some hundred thousands. This 
he stated to shew, that Mr. F. was not a 
person unworthy to be trusted, and that his 
being in arrear had arisen from misfortune 
only, as well as that the public had enjoyed 
the benefit of his talents and services. His 
misfortune had arisen from the failure in 
three successive instances-of his agents, one 
‘of whom had not been of his selection, but 
recommended by the late lord Rockingham, 
as collector-general, and therefore, in fair. 
ness, he oughi not to be accountable for the 
14,0001. which now remained unsatisfied of 
his default. Another failure had arisen from 
the bankruptcy of a house in which Mr, 
Fordyce had vested certain sums of money, 
arising from the sale of forfeited estates in 
Scotland, which under the act of 1770, he 
was made the medium for conveying to the 
treasury. By this failure, which happened 
a short time before he was removed from 
his office, though it did not add consider- 
ably to his official arrears, he lost a sum of 
40,0001. Under these circumstances, when 
addressing so enlightened an assembly, and 
as the origin of this transaction was histo- 
rical, he frusted that the question would be 
considered without any view to party object, 
though the hon. gent. in the latter part of 
his speech, had appeared to give it that com- 
plexion. He had a right to consider the 
case of Mr. Fordyce as a case of hardship. 
He had been left large sums in debt by the 
failure of agents, and from that hour no ba- 
lances had been in hand upon which interest 
could accrue. He had been treated with 
forbearance, and that forbearance had been 
continued to him, first, because his default 
had arisen from misfortune; and, secondly, 
because rigorous measures would have 
ruined him, and thereby have prevented the 
gre from receiving those payments, which 

e should presently state. The hon. mem- 
ber had represented the arrear of Mr. F. 
as 90,0001. It had been more, but was 
soon reduced to thatsum. Before 1797, 
2,0001. had been paid out of his separate 
property, and since 8,0001. There were 
$7,0001. due on bond within the present 
year, 11,0001. before the 25th of this 
month, the remainder in July, except 40001. 
in Dec. He had besides, by his talents, 


genius, and industry, which had.been of ad- 
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vantage to the public, acquired additional 
means of paying his debt; and he put it to 
the candour of the hon. mover, or of any 
hon. gent. near him, whether in a case of 
such misfortune, it would have ‘been right 
to press him rigorously. The sums he had 
acquired by his employment. had been ap- 
plied, not to his use, but to pay off his ar- 
rears. Upon these grounds, he saw no rea- 
son of complaint against the present, or any 
former government, for having employed 
this gent. nor any ground for parliamentary 
interference. They all knew the amount 
of his debt in 1797, and nothing was so 
easy as for any member to move, that there 
be laid before the house an account of the 
amount of the sums that had been paid, of 
the steps that had been taken, and of the 
sums now due. After which it would be 
competent to move for an inquiry, if any’ 
gent. should think it then necessary. He 
should himself move for these documents. 
The 14,0001. ought not to be charged to 
Mr. F.; and as to the other failures, there 
were effects that would be finally available. 
Mr. F. too had an estate in the island of 
Grenada, which yielded 200 hogsheads of 
sugar, annually, and would have been snb- 
ject to his arrrears, till the calamity, which 
had called for the indulgence and aid of 
parliament in favour of the sufferers. The 
estate was now likely to be productive, but 
this circumstance entitled the hon. gent. to 
the forbearance of government. As to the 
appointmentof Mr. F. on. the commission, it 
had been at the desire of sir C. Middleton, 
with whom he had acted as comptroller of 
the navy, and every one would bear testi- 
mony to the merits and abilities of that 
hon. bart. The object of the commission 
was to form a digest of the regulations of 
the different royal yards, and they had no 
discretion or power to obstruct any reform, 
and he raed wind it as no proof of hosti- 
lity to-any practical reform, that the hon. 


‘bart. who had first suggested the naval com- 


mission, was appointed to the royalcommis- 
sion.. After a few other observations relative 
to the reports not having been followed up 
by any further measures, theright hon.gent. 


‘concluded by declaring that no parliamen- 


tary ground had been laid for the motion. 
Mr. Fox begged to have it ynderstood, 
upon what ground he did not wish the 
gentleman who was the object of the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend, to have been em- 
ployed. It was not because he thought him 
unworthy to be trusted, but because he was 
in a situation of misfortune, and therefore 
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in a state of dependence on his majesty’s 
ministers. ‘The commission was appointed 
to make suggestions to government, and 
might they not have to report on such parts 
as some at least of his majesty’s ministers 
might be no friends to? However that might 
be, he was sure that no man in a state of 
absolute subjection to the power of mi- 
nisters, could report with that sturdy in- 
dependence which ought to characterize the 
conduct of a public reformer. He had not 
the honour of being acquainted with Mr. 
Fordyce, but he had no doubt of his being 
a gentleman of talent, ability, and merit. 
He thought the house ought to be — 
to his hon. friend for having brought for 
ward the business. Neither had Mr. F. 
any reason to complain that the subject was 
agitated, inasmuch as it gave him an oppor- 
tunity of making known those favourable 
circumstances of his case, which were un- 
known before. Whether the facis should 
be laid before the house by motion, or ascer- 
tained by the inquiry of.a committee, 
amounted to the same thing; he should 
therefore not differ from'the opposition of 
the right hon, gent. opposite. He was in- 
clined to agree in the opinion, that the 
case of Mr. F. was a case of pure misfor- 
tune. He had himself a recollection of the 
failure of the first’ Agent, Cockburn, who 
had been so strongly recommended to Mf, 
Fordyce, and the result of his recollection 
was,. that it afforded a case of very strong 
equity in favour of Mr. F._ As to the case 
of Mr. Fordyce, the banker, his failure was 
a misfortune of such an extent, as to pro- 
duce an effect really astonishing. It would 
be rather surprising how-he should be able 
to speak to the circumstances. He had ac- 
cidentally happened a few days back to read 
over the copy of a letter from Mr. Gar- 
rick to a friend of his in the West Indies, 
in which it was stated, that the receipts of 
the theatre had materially fallen off in con- 
sequence of the widely diffused effect of the 
faiture of Mr. Fordyce. If the effect of 


that failure was so great that the pleasureg- 


of so great a part of. the public were de. 
pressed by it in so perceptible a degree, he 
did not wonder that a person in Mr. For. 
dyce’s situation suffered by it so materially, 
It appeared further, that Mr. F. constantly 
exerted himself to make good his defici- 
ency, but that the circumstances of the 
times, particularly the unfortunate circum- 
stances respecting Grenada, had prevented 
his arrangements from proceeding in the 
manner.that was tobedesired. From what 
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was stated, there was reason to believe that 
in the process of time every thing that could 
be wished would be done. Jt was there- 
fore for the benefit of the public that no in- 
terruption should be given to Mr. F’s ma- 
nagement of his means of clearing off the 
atrears. The facts, however, ought to be 
laid before the house in a parliamentary 
way. The right hon. gent. had stated the 
facts clearly, and promised to produce the 
documents; when they were produced, the 
house would be enabled to judge of what 
was now but matter of belief and of opi- 
nion.., 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ex- 
planation, stated that Mr. Fordyce, as a 
member of the last commission, did not act 
generally, but specifically, with the view of 
applying the best remedies (o existing abuses 
in the naval department. This appoint- 
ment he kad received from the knowledge 
of the former beneficial exercise of his ta- 
lents in the same branch of the public ser- 
vice. ' 

The Secretary at War thought himself 
calléd upon to state, that sir C. Middleton 
had refused to undertake the task entrusted 
to this commission, unless Mr. Fordyce were 
also appointed on it; and this from the opi- 
nion sir.C. liad formed of the talents and 
capacity of Mr. Fordyce, .in a former ser- 
vice in which he had been associated with 
dim. -Asa proof that Mr. F. had devoted 
all his emoluments to the discharge of his 
arrear, he instanced the case of a sum of 
25 or 26,0001. accruing to him, which he 
refused to appropriate to a provision for his 
large family, notwithstanding the recom- 
aendation of some of his friends, pre- 
ferring to transfer it immediately to the .Ex- 
chequet, for the discharge of his debt. 

Mr, Johnstone said, that he should be no 
advocate for any harsh measures, unless the 
result of the enquiry should make it neces- 
sary; but he could not conceive how Mr. 
Fordyce could be justified by the failure of 
‘his agents, as there was nothing to prevent 

dhim from obtaining securities from them, 
previously to their appointment. In the 
«ase of an individual, the house would na- 
turtally be inclined toa liberality of conduct; 
but in matters of account, they could not 
do justice to the public, without, on. their 
partyacting in the same manner which every 
man would do, in. the management of his 
private affairs, Instead of 40,0001. had the 
treasury called on the securities, they would, 
by this time, have had the whole. The in- 
crease of the crown lands had been boasted 
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of; that increase was owing, however, to 
wise acts of parliament, and the falling in 
of old leases granted by the James’s and 
the Charles’s.—The right hon. gent. had 
held out splendid promises to the house, of 
the repayment of what Mr. F. owed to the 
public; but there was no reasonable pros. 
pect of their being realized. After the re. 
port of the Finance Committee in 1797, the 
public were led to believe, that before this 
time the incumbrances of Mr. F. would 
have been removed. -The fact .was,. how. 
ever, that after the lapre of eight years, the 
debt was as considerable as when the re 
port he had alluded to had been formed, 
Conceiving, then, that this was a subject 
highly fit for the interference of the house, 
he felt himself called on to support the mo- 
tion of his hon. friend. 

Mr. Creevey, however, on understand 
ing that the chancellor of the exche- 
quer would himself move for the informa. 


tion on the subject, consented in the mean. 


time to withdraw his motion. 

{(Inise Revenve Bitus.]|—The Irish 
Excise Duty bil, the Irish Stamp Duty bill, 
the Irish Postage Duty bill, the Lrish ‘Malt 
and Spirit Duty bill, and the Irish Customs 
Duty bill, went through a committee.—In 
the committee.on the last, 

Mr. Foster consented, from respect to the 
opinion of so many Irish members, to dis 
continue the 6 per cent. duty on Irish re- 
tail imports. He believed, however, and 
expected, that on.a revision of the English 
duties, it would be found proper to impose 
something of this kind in. Ireland. ©The 
other tax that was objected to, the tax on 
timber, he thought so unexceptionably-fair, 
that he would persevere in it. - : 

Sir.J. Newport repeated his former objec- 
tion to this tax, which he thought.was caleu- 
lated. to-discourage. the growth of..timber in 
Ireland, and to defeat the produce. of the 
tax’ itself, by diminishing the import.; The 
produce on the tax on windows and auctions 
would so far exceed the estimate, that. the 
tax on timber would not be wanted. He 
therefore moved “ that this tax should be 
struck out.” 

Lord De Blaquiere thought the duty just 
and ivell considered ; its merits had been fully 
discussed, and the propriety of the tax 
established by a vote of the house the very 
night before, and he felt it rather hard that 
at that hour of the day he should have 
nothing offered him to eat but his own 
words, an aliment he certainly did not. re- 
lish, and therefore, if it.came to a.discus- 
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sion, he should persevere in his former { were vested entirely in the crown, and no 
conduct.—The question being put, there | individual had any claims on account of 
appeared for sir J. Newport’s motion 34, | captures; and that the rights of that sort 


against it 80,—Majority 55. The other items 
in the schedule were then read and agreed 
to.— Adjourned. 
———— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 20. 

[Mrxutes.]—The bills upon the table 
were forwarded in their respective stages; 
among these, the Marine Mutiny bill-went 
through a committee, and was afterwards 
reported; and lord Thynne’s Indemnity bill 
was read a 2nd time.—The bishop of Ox- 
ford presented a bill to repeal so much of 
the act of the 9th Geo. 2d as restrained cer- 
tain colleges in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge from purchasing the Advow- 
son of Livings; which was read a first time, 
and ordered to be printed.—Adjourned. 














HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, March 20. 
[Minutes.1—A new writ was ordered 
for the election of a member for the borough 
of Wigtown, in the room of Mr. Macdowal, 
who had accepted the Chiltern Hundreds.— 
A list of the Reversionary Grants of offices 
in Ireland was presented, and ordered to lie 
‘on the table-—The Hull Dock bill was read 
a 2nd time.—On the motion of Mr. Rose, 


which individuals could claim, flowed from 
the bounty of his majesty, and his prede- 
cessors, and immediately proceeded’ front 
the spontaneous declaration of his majesty 
at the commencement of every war, which 
not only gave to the captors a right, but 
which also regulates the distribution of the 
prizes among them. The acts, -he said, 
which regulate this subject, respect either, 
1. the persons to be entitled to the proper- 
ty: 2. the functions of the courts to decide 
on its appropriation: 3. the management of 
the property during the process, and the 
distribution of it after it has been adjudged. 
With regard to the first, the provisions of 
the act vary in their application, according 
to the peculiar circumstances and situation 
of the parties. With respect to the second, 
immediately affecting the constitution and 
dignities of the civil courts, the legislature 
has been extremely tender of interposing 
its authority, and introducing new regula- 
tions. It has considered, that the courts of 
Admiralty are not restricted within the nar- 
row limits of municipal institution: the law 
of nature, and of nations, is the foundation 
on which they build ; all the subjects of fo- 
reign states, on the general principles of jus- 
tice and humanity, have a right to redress 





the house went into a committee on the 
acts relating to Foreign Ships. A resolution 
that the. ships and inhabitants surrendering 
to his majesty in the captured settlements 
of the enemy be allowed to trade as British, 
according to the regulations in last war, was 
agreed to, and leave given to bring in a bill 
accordingly. Leave was also given to bring 
in a bill to allow neutral ships toimport cer- 
tain articles, for a time to be limited.—The 
Exchequer Bills bill, and the Irish Spirit 
Warehouse bill, were read a 3rd time and 
passed.—Mr. Huskisson brought in a bill for 
permitting the negociation of small notes, 
which was read a first and second time, com- 
mitted, and reported.—The Irish Revenue 
bills were reported.—Mr. Dawson moved, 
that there be laid before the house the number 
of licences for killing game issued in Ireland, 
since 1801, distinguishing the ‘years, and 
specifying the names of the persons in each 
district, by whom they were taken out.— 
Ordered. 

(Prize Acency Briz.J—Sir William 
Scott rose to make his promised motion. He 
began by stating, that by the law and con- 
stitution of the country, all the rights of war 


| for injuries received upon the high seas, and 
| look for protection to these establishments. 
The rights of parties grounded on these en- 
larged principles, are not less sacred than 
those which are erected on the solid basis of 
the common law of England; and the cha- 
racter and honour, of every country, ina 
great measure, depends on the rezard 
which is paid to the just demands of indi- 
viduals, placed in the most remote regions 
of the world. There are three -modes in 
which the business of prize agency may be 
conducted :—ist. by a public officer: 2d. 
by persons selected by parties interested: 3d. 
by a mixed mode, in which both these are 
comprised.—The mode now pursued is the 
second I have named, andit has many recom- 
mendations, although the trust necessarily 
reposed has been liable to very seriousabuses. 
When we consider the number of - persons, 
respectable for their characters and for their 
property, who have been engaged in this 
business, we need not be surprised: that 
agents of that description have- received 
abundant encouragement. The great ques- 
tion is, if, under the violation of private 
right to which, in this‘mode of agéncy, in- 
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dividuals have been ex » it would be 
¢ligible that public official men should in- 
terpose; and in our consideration of this, 
we are naturally led to enquire into the 
principal matters which effect the interests 
of the — First; the security of the 
property is the great object ; it is better that 
it should be Geliaeantie, however late, 
than that it should be wholly lost. While 
the decison is witheld, it is material that the 
fund should be accumulating, for the advan- 
tage of those who shall be declared entitled 
to it. Should the property be invested in 
real securities? Certainly not; because, 
from the nature of those securities, it would 
be liable to be empounded a considerable 
time posterior to the decision, when the 
parties might want to apply the property to 
advance their interests in their own private 
concerns. If it cannot be invested in real 
securities, much less can it be dependant 
on the risk of personal security, or submit- 
ted to the hazards of trade; even in its ap- 
plication to the public funds of the state, 
some respect isto be paid to private opinion 
and convenience, under the vicissitudes of 
national affairs. During one of the more 
atrocious periods of the French Revolution, 
if any distinction may be made in the poli- 
tical profligacy of that republic, it was the 
practice to invest one of the officers on board 
every ship with the functions of a Judge of 
the Admiralty, and by this means, instantly 
that a capture was made, the prize was con- 
demned, and an immediate distribution was 
made among the successful depredators.— 
We are not, however, here governed by 
the laws of Algerine piracy, or the insti- 
tutions of revolutionized France, Eng- 
land must act. with good faith to every 
individual wherever he resides ; documents 
must be procured, and all the parties must 
' be heard. Delays have been complained 
of in our court, and in some respects, and 
to a certain extent, they are unavoidable. 
To give the parties an opportunity of ap- 
peal is necessary, and this is one source of 
delay. It is well known, that the general 
law of Europe has assigned the interval of a 
year and a day to the appellant. To pre- 
vent procrastination, the term of appeal was 
for some time limited to three months, but 
however good the intention might be in this 
regulation, the legislature found it necessary 
to trace back its own steps. Appellants in 
America, in Asia, or even in the remote 
parts of Europe, had not sufficient time to 
resist the decision they thought inequitable, 
and the former interval for appeals was 
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again conceded. The object then has been, 


during the delay, to make the effects spee.. 


dily productive, and to attend to the accom« 
modation of each party as much as possi-~ 
ble. If security were the only object, the 
delivery of the property into the hands. of 
a public officer under the. mandate of the 
the court, would be sufficient. In any new 
regulation on the subject of this question, 
however prudently formed, we cannot ex. 
clude all inconveniences. In considering. 
the defects of the present system, we have 
the satisfaction to discern, that they are nei, 
ther great nor numerous. The late act,. 
which is the present law on the subject, 
contains many provisions; some of which I 
shall shortly state, in order to shew, that the 
evils we apprehend are not gigantic and 
formidable. Previous to this act, the prize 
agents gave no security for the faithful dis- 
charge of their duties. Now they are re~ 
quired to give security to the sum of 50001. 
Under former statutes, agents might keep 
in their own hands the monies they receiv. 
ed during the progress of a cause; now the 
captors may compel the agents to vest the 
proceeds in public securities, until the pro- 
per time of distribution. Formerly, mari- 
ners could only recover their shares by te- 
dious proceedings in the courts of law or 
equity ; now they may attain their right by 
a short and summary proceeding in the court 
of admiralty. Under the former acts, the 
charges of the agents were not submitted to 


examination and controul; now they may. _ 


be inspected and reduced, when they are 
unreasonable, at a very small expence to 
the parties. At this time, the agent is 
obliged to remit the balance due on the 
prizes to the navy pay-office, where, as for- 
merly, he coul 
own hands. Heretofore, there was no pro. 
vision for the payment of mouies on the ac- 
count of prizes, after the appointed time of 
such payment, so that persons absent, either 
on their private affairs, or on public duty, 
on their return, were frequently disappoint- 
ed of the rewards due to their exertions and 
their gallantry: now, for two days in each 
week, the office of the agent is required to 
be kept open, for the purpose of answering 
to these claims. Under the prior fornis, 
the  acssipgeaie4 was disposed of without 
regu 

attorney for each captor. Thus it would 
be seen that much had been done to remove 
the evils, and to prevent the impositions 
to which a meritorious class of men were 
exposed, These regulations, then, deserve 
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retain the money in his: 


arity ; now there must be a power of 
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the attention of the house in the formation 
of any new plan to counteract the disad- 
vantages which the wisdom of parliament, 
from the nature of the concern, has not yet 
been able to remove. One great cause of 
detriment has been from their ignorance of 
the parties interested in the provisions under 
the late act, which have been made in their 
favour. If they,do not know what is their 
situation in this respect, it is precisely the 
same as if no such prudent and humane re- 

lations had been made. It is proverbial 
id our courts, that * the law is made for 
those who are awake, not for those who are 
asleep.” It has occurred to me, as the means 
of preventing the mischievous effects from 
the ignorance and inactivity of claimants, 
that curators or guardians be appointed to 
enforce the provisions of the act. These 
may have full opportunities of acquiring in- 
formation, and: may communieate the result 
of their judyment on the legislative regula- 
fidns, as applicable to the particular cases, 
16 the parties themselves. This seems to 
me to be an obvious and practical remedy 
for most of the mischiefs from the cause to 
which I have adverted. I addition to this, 
some supplementary arrangements may be 
introduced with great propriety at the prin- 
cipal ports of the kingdom. It might be 
asked, if what I have proposed be consistent 
with what has been recommended by the 
commissioners of naval enquiry? It is per- 
haps unnecessary minutely to enter into 
this comparison in the present stage of the 
business; enough surely has been shewn, 
both in the present exposition of the law, 
and in the general notoriety of the facts, for 
the house to form some competent judg- 


‘ment on the fitness of bringing this measure 


under consideration. —The hon. and learned 
gent. concluded with moving, * that leave 
be given to bring in a bill for the encou- 
ragement of seamen, and for the more effec- 
tual manning of his majesty’s ships.”—-The 
question was immediately put from the 
chair, and agreed to.—Adjourned. 


esheets 
————— 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, March 21. | 
(Mix utes. ]—The Duke of Athol spoke 
in support of the appellants, in the case, the 
Farl of Kinnoul and others 7. Mr. Maule 
and others; after which. the Lord Chan- 
cellor delivered his opinion, and the deci- 
sion of the Court of Session was affirmed. 
The Exctiequer Bills:bill, the Sugar Draw- 
back bill, the Irish Malt bill, the Irish Post- 
age bill, the Irish Customs bill, the Irish Ex- 
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cise bill, the Irish Stamp Duty bill, the Irish 
Spirit Warehousing bill,,and several private. 
bills, were brought from the Commons, and 
read a first time.—Mr.. Alcock, from the 
custom-house, presented an Account of the 
Sums iri the hands of the Collectors on the 
5th of January last, so far as the same could 
be made up.—-Adjourned. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 21. 

(Minutes.]—Mr. Bully, from the Ex- 
chequer Office, presented an Account of 
the Produce of the Permanent Taxes, the 
progress made in the liquidation of the na- 
tional debt, and the surplus amount of the 
Consolidated Fund; which were ordered to 
be printed—A message from the lords 
stated their having agreed to Lord J, 
Thynne’s Indemnity, the Marine Mutiny, 
and some Private bills.—The Irish Customs, . 
Excise, Post Office, Stamps, and Malt Duty . 


bills, were read a 3rd time and passed. 


{Ixisa Lunatics Bini. }—Sir John New- 

port rose to submit to the house the motion 

of which he had some time since given no- 

tice, for leave to bring in a bill to regulate 

the practice in Ireland with regard to the 

confinement of lunatics and idiots. By the . 
27th of his present majesty, the poor and . 
the lunatics of Ireland were confined in the 

same houses, a practice from which the 

most distressing inconveniencies had fre- 

quently resulted. He wished the appoint- 

ment of distinct asylums for lunatics and 

idiots. The existing method of confine- 

ment was only calculated for malefactors, 

but not for lunatics. Proper care cannot 

be taken of lunatics without separate insti- 

tutions. He had therefore to propose a bill 

for establishing an asylum for each ofthe 

four provinces to contain 250 patients. 

These asylums to be in the central towns 

of the principal counties. The provinces 

to bear the expence, which is to be imposed 

by assessment; and a report to be made, 

from time to time, to the judges of assize, 

of the management, funds, and whole con- 
cerns and situation of the four asylums. He 
had bestowed much attention, for many 
years, on this subject, and was persuaded 

that the measure he was about to propose, 

was one which the situation of the public 

institutions in Ireland loudly demanded., 
Accordingly, he concluded by moving for. 
leave to bring in a Bill for establishing Pro-, 
vincial Asylums for Lunatics and Idiots in. 
Ireland. 





—— Bagwell, in seconding the moe, 
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tion, thanked the hon, Baronet for’ the pains 
he had taken to examine into the subject in 

“question, There was a hecessity for the 
asylums. He went oncé tothe gaol of 

- Clonmell, ‘to enquire respecting this sub- | 
ject; from the bellowing and hidéous noise 
of the lunatics there, the ordinary sick were 
prevented from taking their natural rest.— 


After a short conversation, in explanation of 


the mode of raising the funds for the Asy- 
ums, betweén Mr. Rose, Sir J. Newport, 
Mr. Corry, and Mr. Foster, leave was given 
to bring in the bill. 1 

[Irntsn Loan anv Excuance. ]—Lord 
A. Hamilton, pursuant to notice, rose to 
submit his motion on this subject to the 
house. In bringing forward the resolution 
which he should have the honour to pro- 
pose, he was not actuated by any sentiment 
of hostility to the right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Foster.) “When he had first called the 
attention of the house to this subject, he had 
stated, that the excessive issue of paper had 
arisen from the restriction of issues of specie 
from the Bank, and had produced the con- 
séquent depreciation. The object of his 
motion was, a disapprobation of the mea- 
sures that had been taken by the commis- 
sioners of the treasury in order to remedy 
the high rate of exchange. Their measures 
were of a partial and temporary nature, an- 
swering no one purpose proposed, and 
leaving the exchange in precisely the same 
state. The noble lord here read from the 
papers on the table the different rates of ex- 
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produced no advantage, but great loss to 
public. The .restriction of cash payments 
had caused an excessive issue of paper, 
which enabled the Bank Directors to give a 
bonus of 5 per cent. last year, making the 
total dividend on their stock 12 per cent. He 
should ask the right hon. chancellor of the 
exchequer under what possible circum. 
stances he could renew the payments in 
specie? As the restriction had now existed 
during a period of peace and of war, as the 


effect of it was an excessive issue of paper, | 


and a consequent depreciation of it, and as 
by the measures pursued by the Irish frea- 
sury, a loss of 40,000]. bad fallen on the 
public in every million, and as amidst this 
desolation of the finances of Ireland, the 
only stock that thrived was Bank Stock, he 
should therefore move his resolution, “ That 
it appeared to the house that a considerable 
part of the sums raised in G. Britain for 
Ireland, for the service of the year 1804, 
had been transmitted to Ireland by Bank of 
England Post Bills; and that said bills had 
been sold in Dublin by the commissioners 
of the treasury, by public advertisement, at 
rates inferior to those at which they had beea 
before sold.”—The other resolutions express 


ed disapprobation of the conduct of the Irish. 


tréasury in so doing.—On the question be- 
ing put on the first resolution, 

Mr. Foster observed, that whatever com- 
plexion the noble lord might put on hisre- 
solutions, they amounted to a direct charge 
on the commissioners of the treasury in Ire- 


change at which the Irish treasury had of-| land. He had confounded the question of 
- fered at different times their drafts upon this | exchange with the conduct of the treasury. 
country, from 114 percent. to 8 1-3d at | The right hon. gent. begged tw state the na- 
par; and contended, that by giving their} ture of the transaction. A large loan had 
drafts at par, whilst the actual exchange was | been negociated in England for the service 
13 or at least 12 per cent. they negociated | of Ireland, ‘and he had applied-in Nov. to 
_ the transmission of the loan at the loss to; the Directors of the Bank in Ireland, to 
the public of 40,0001. on every million, and | bring over the money, which they had re- 
he should ask whether this was fair, legal, | fused, lest it should injure their character 
and regular ? An expectation was entertain- | for impartiality, as some of them -were con- 
ed in Dublin that the measures of the trea- cerned in the business of exchange. The 
re would reduce the exchange to par; ; commissioners were obliged to order it over 
and, consequently, the whole of the sums/ in Bank of England Post Bills, which they 
advertised had not“ been purchased whilst! sold in Dublin. They first advertised a 
the rate was above par; but, when the ac-, sum of 200,0001. at ‘114 per cent. but only 
commodation had been offered at par, 170,000. were subscribed. The next sum 


though the sum wanted did not exceed 
- ¥§0,000]. the sum of 500,000l. was sub- 
- scribed; and such was the eagerness and 





they advertised was of the same amount at 
10 per cent. and only 170,0001. was ob- 
tained. Théy then found themselves under 








avidity to procure a share of it, that a kind! a ‘necessity of disposing of the bill at par, 
of riot had taken place amongst the bidders | which was 8 1-3d, in order to procure the 
at the castle, which required the military to | sums required ‘for the publi¢ service. But 
suppress. The house, he trusted, would put | during the whole of this period, the actual 
an end to this practice in future, as it had | state of exchage. fluctuated between 8} and 
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J0 or 11, to which it had in one or two in- 
stances, risen for a shorttime. The noble 


lord could not therefore make out that any 


loss had been sustained by the public by 
this transaction. The question of exchange 
was not regularly before the house, but he 
would be indulged with an observation upon 
it. The state of exchange depended on the 
eneral balance of pecuniary transactions 
tween two countries, and in this respect 

it was favourable to Ireland so large a sum 
of money having: been transmitted. The 
restriction of the issues of specie was. the 
primary cause of all the unfavourable state 
of the currency and exchange, unknown 
before, but whose interest it was to keep it 
high. Another cause was the over issue of 
pps. In the months of May, June, and 
uly, the Bank of Ireland diminished its is- 
sue from three to two millions and a half, 
In August they in- 
creased it again to 3 millions, and the ex- 
change rose. The same consequence had 
happened in 1753, from the breaking of the 
Bank, and in the reign of King William, 
from the base coin. Where guineas were 


‘paid, the exchange was at 5 per cent. being 


3 below par. . The right hon. gent. con- 
tended no ground had been made out for 
the motion, and therefore to get rid of it, 
moved the order.of the day, ste 
Lord Henry Petty agreed in the whole 
doctrine laid down by the right hon, gent. 
as.to the causes of the unfavourable state of 
the exchange for Ireland. He agreed also 
that the question was a direct charge 
Wpon the treasury of Ireland. But he dis- 
claimed on his own part and that of his 
noble friend,. any intention to make a 
charge upon the right hon. gent, whose 
conduct, if brought before the house, would 
intitle him to its gratitude. There had been 
considerable. misconduct in the Irish trea- 
sury, in their management of the bringing 
over the loan. They had departed from 
the usual mode, and thereby occasioned 
considerable loss to the public, The right 
hon. gent. disclaimed any idea of lowering 
the exchange, though the expectation had 
prevailed to that effect, as appeared from the 
full sum required having been subscribed 
when the exchange was lowered to par, 
The noble lord here read. an extract from 
the report of the committee on the Irish 
currency and exchange, to shew that it was 
improper in the-lords of the treasury to in- 
terfere with the exchange, as it would en- 
courage jobbing, which had literally taken 


place in this case, persons having bought 
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the bills and re-sold them at a profit. He 
should therefore vote for the proposition of 
his noble friend. Sf Rat, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained that the conduct of the Irish treasury 
had been correct, as it was the duty of the 
commissioners to provide the money for the 
public occasions. It was a perversion of 
terms to infer that the depreciation of paper 
had any real effect on the exchange. He 
allowed that the excessive .issue of paper 
produced a depreciation. The fact was, that 
in each country there was a different circu- 
lating medium, and the depreciation of ei- 
ther could have only a nominal effect on 
the course of exchange. The remittance 
of so large a sum as four millions and a half, 
would have had the effect of lowering the 
exchange, even if the operation of the Irish 
treasury had not taken place. The ground 
of the noble lord’s charge of a loss to the 
public, appeared to rest on a supposition, 
that the rate of actual exchange would have 
continued the whole time at 13 per cent.; 
but was it to be supposed the Irish treasury 
could have procured purchasers at 13 per 
cent. when they had failed at 114? for these 
reasons he thought that no ground had been 
laid for the noble lord’s motion, 

Mr. Fox was glad to hear the right. hon, 
gent, allowing that an excessive issue caused 
a depreciation, and that the house was never 
again to hear the fantastical opinion that 
paper was not depreciated, but the value of 
gold raised, as well as that these evils pro- 
ceeded exclusively from the restriction on 
the Bank, As long as the Bank paid in 
specie, there had been no excess, because 
in that case the issue carried its own remedy 
with it, being payable in specie. The ques- 
tion here was, that the, new method had 
produced an effect which the the ald me- 
thod never had,’ Whether the loss to the 

ublic was to the extent of the difference 
tween 114 and 13 per cent, it was impos- 
sible to tell now, but he thought sufficient 
ground had been laid for the propasition of 
his noble friend, 

Mr. Lee said, that having been a mem- 
ber of the committee upon frish affairs, and 
having attended carefully to the evidence 
they produced, he had some good reasons 
to suspect the committee to have been mis- 
taken, in having ascribed the depreciation 
of Irish notes to the over issuing per by 
the Bank, The issues of the Bank of. Ire- 
land were ascertained and well known ; but 
it'was the less surprising, that the paper of 
that company should be depreciated at 
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' ..home, when even the paper of the Bank 

of England experienced in that country a 
depreciation of 34. per cent. 

Mr. Alexander also considered the depre- 
ciation to be owing to circumstances’ alto- 
gether unconnected with the Bank of Ire- 
land; for the private Bankers, even about 
Dublin, actually circulated notes beyond the 
issue of the national Bank; which, being 
by one of its bye-laws obliged to discount 
mercantile bills at one per cent. below the 
legal interest, gave to other Banks a great 
advantage over it. ‘ 

Mr. /. Latouche expressed himself favour- 
able to the motion, on the ground that the 
lords of the treasury in Ireland, by the mode 
they adopted in this instance, did not obtain 
terms for the public, which they might 
have done, even under the circumstance of 
the times, Much was certainly lost by the 
generally credited report, that the exchange 
of the two countries was to be reduced to 
par, and the report not having been con- 
tradicted by the Government, which was 
perfectly well acquainted with its existence, 
and its procedure deterred the merchants 
from coming forward on the occasion. 

Mr. Foséer, in explanation, observed, that 

the committee of last year, so frequently al- 
luded to, had disapproved of the old mode 
of drawing bills at par upon England. The 
method which they seemed to point out, of 
having recourse to the assistance of the 
Bank of Jreland, had been resorted to; but 
they having declined all interference, the 
lords of the treasury, unwilling to return to 
the mode condemned by’ the committee, 
found themselves, by necessity, compelled 
to recur to a new method of their own. 
. Mr. Grey observed that, though the right 
hon. gent. said he had but one alternative 
left, either to retuin to. the old mode con- 
demned by the committee, or discover some 
new one himself, he would take the liberty 
of reminding him, that it was not drawing 
-bifls at par upon England which was. con- 
embed by the committee, but the attempts 
of the lords of the Irish treasury to lower 
the balance’ of exchange. Near 200,000. 
of the loan of last year was remitted in the 
ordinary way, and had no bad effect. By 
thé medsure the treasury took, it placed it- 
Self int ‘the situation of a man who should 
have ‘property to sell, ahd should advertise 
that ‘he ‘must sell it on @’ particular day; the 
obvious Corisequerice of which would be the 
depréciation’ this propery from a know- 
ledge beforehand of his necessity. 


Sir W, Pulteney temarked, that when large ! 
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sums were remitted, the exchange must be 
affected. The subject of the dyer issue had 
not been sufficiently investigated. “As to 
the depreciated stat¢ ‘of the paper of Ire, 
land, it was'a fact of which several gentle. 
men might not be aware, that the ‘notes of 
the Bank of England were at a discount of 3 
per cent. in Ircland. oh 

Mr. F7. Thornton thought the noble lord 
had not sufficient grounds for his present 
motion; it was not the manner of passing 
bills, but the quantity in the market, which 
was the occasion of the inerease or depres 
ciation of the rate of exchange. He was 
afraid that the reduction of the issue of thé 
paper of the Bank of Ireland could not be 
expected at present. He was surprised that 
they had not‘ taken the hint given in the 
report of the committee.—After this, lord 
A. Hamilton said a few words in reply, and 
his motion was negatived without a divi- 
sion. " 

([Mirirtsa Enristment Brii.]—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the object 
of the measure he intended to’ propose was, 
instead of the gradual reduction of the Mis 
litia fo the original establishment of 40,006 
for England, and 8,600 for Scotland, to 
make the reduction directly, by aaa 
the supernumerari¢s now existing above tha 
amount, to volunteef into the line. ' By thé 
returns of the militia, as it now ‘stood for 
England and Scotland, ‘for he would proposé 
nothing with respect to Ireland at present, 
the amount was ‘70,000’ men. On refer: 
ence to the Militia acts it appeared that the 
total number of 41,000 for’ England, and 
8,000 for Scotland, were described as pri- 
vates, in which description corporals were 
not included, © It was necessary, therefore, 
to make allowance for corporals, who weré 
included in the return of rank and file. The 
number of corporals in the force to be kept 
up was 2,800, making in the whole numbet 
for England and Scotland something above 
1000. Consequently the difference’ between 
that and the'existing force ‘afforded some: 
thing about 17,000 men to be applied to the 
atigméntation Of the disposable force. Not 
withstanding the variety of opinions that ex+ 
isted with réspect to all military ‘measures, 
it was’a thing agreed on all sides, that an 
addition of 17,000 men, to be made ina 
moderate time to our disposable force, would 
be a gréat and important acdéssion ‘of 
national’ strength in’ th 
was most desirable ; he would say further, 
at a'time when the’ existing circumstances 
of Europe rendered ‘it likely ‘that eur dis 
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sable force could be employed with most 
advantage ; the beneficial effects of the mea- 
sure would be still heightened, because it 
‘was not merely men that would be. gained 
for the regular army, but trained and dis- 
ciplined soldiers, of'a description far beyond 
what our regular army afforded till within 
these few years. The acquisition would be 
thus doubly valuable. Great, however, and 
desirable as this acquisition was allowed to 
be by all who expressed their sentiments on 
the military state of the country, he would 
not have desired it if he thought the mea- 
sure by which he proposed to carry it into 
effect was of such. a nature as to be attended 
with any serious detriment to the Militia as 
it now stands, or as it was allowed by law 
to be ultimately fixed. He was one of those 
who held the unabated zeal and unalienable 
pride of the Militia leaders as one of the best 
points in the couniry, and he should be 
sorry to do any thing to impair so valuable 
a spirit. The house and the country were 
called upon by the circumstances of the pre- 
sent moment to carry into effect the deter- 
mination formed last session, that the Mi- 
litia ought not’ to be maintained at an amount 
more than 40,000 for England, and 8000 
for Scotland. ‘This determination had been 
formed on the ground that the number of 
men now locked‘up for defensive purposes 
was too great, with a view to a description 
of force which may be employed for the 
defence of Ireland and the islands in the 
channel, and still more with respect to a 
disposable force, and the means of recruiting 
that force. The commanding officers of 
the militia, men of the highest respecta- 
bility, had, besides, concurred that the 
number of militia officers could no longer be 
maintained consistently with the constitution 
of the militia. The ballot fell so heavy, 
and the procuring” officers was. so difficult, 
that the best friends of the militia allowed 
the best service that could be done to it was 
to reduce it ‘to the original’ amount.’ On 
these consideratiouis the house had passed an 
act, in virtue of which all vacancies occurring 
tillthe Militia was reduced to that standard 
were not to be filled up. It happened that 
by the remoteness from the permanent esta- 
blishment, by the slowness and uncertainty 


in the approach ‘to it, by the fluctuations . 


which the occasional decrease occasioned, 
the strength of the battalions was liable to 
constant variations, and the. companies con- 
tinued disproportioned in their strength, so 


. that neither could be counted upon as af- 
fording apy certain force to be cede 
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upon for any one mililary purpose. This 
fluctuation was a further ground for the re- 


‘duction, and the deficiency of officers, not 


merely officers properly qualified, was such 
that there would be not more than sufficient 
for the reduced establishment, there’ being 
at present above 500 vacancies for officers 
in the Militia. Ifthe superfluous men were 
in the end to be reduced, if while they re- 
mained they were not constituted in the 
most advantageous manner for the public 
service, was there ever a case in which there 
was juster cause for allowing to be carried 
into immediate effect by volunteering, which 
was the ultimate object of the determination 
of the last session,. and what was acknow- 
ledged to be most useful and desirable te 
the country ? It was generally known from 
report, it was known to him from more pap- 
ticular authority, that there never was 2 
period at which the militia were more de- 
sirous to give their fullest services to their 
country’s cause, if they were permitted. 
This was, in truth, the moment.at which 
it was most desirable to bring forward such 
a proposition, a moment at which he would 
be justified in saying, no difficulty stood in 
the way of it, if he had not, from the com- 
munications he had with the commanding 
officers of the militia regiments, learned 
that some of them were adverse to it. Much 
however, as he respected the opinions of 
these gentlemen, ‘he could not, in compli- 
ment to them, desist froma measure which 
his public duty required him to carry for- 
ward. But he would consult their senti- 
ments and wishes in the arrangement as far 
as possible consistently with his duty, and it 
was a satisfaction to him to think, that the 
reduction he proposed would leave the 
militia still in a state in which its spirit would 
not be diminished, nor its character im- 
paired, in a state altogether such that its 
commanders would have no’ reason to re- 
gret the change that would have taken place, 
It was not necessary in this stage of the 
business to go into the detail. The number 
it was proposed: to take was 17,000, out of 
68,000 that were now embodied. Thus 
the proportion that would be called upon to 
volunteer from each regiment was such, 
that it was not likely to deteriorate the part 
that remained. The greater proportion 
would remain, and may be composed of or 
may include those men for whom the officers 
had a predeliction. It was, indeed, 2 satis- 
faction that the militia was so constituted, 
that if its own officers were to chuse the 
men they were tp retain, the remainder 
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would be highly valuable to the army; or if 
the officers of the army were to select those 
they would take, those who would remain 
would be still valuable for the militia. The 
mode of regulating the volunteering that 
he proposed was, that when the quotas for 
the counties should be fixed, and the orders 
specifying the quotas they were respectively 
to furnish, atime, not very long, should be 
allowed to each officer to select those of the 
men disposed to volunteer, with whom he 
was most willing to part, and to tender 
them. If the men so tendered should 
amount to four-fifths of the quota of the re- 
iment, the regiment should be released 
rom all further claims. This regulation 
afforded the commanding officer the means 
of excluding all intervention that could be 
disagreeable to his feelings. If, on the ex- 
piration of the term allowed, the propor- 
tion of four-fifths of the quota should not 
be furnished, the Commanding Officer was 
to have the liberty of setting apart one-half 
of the regiment to constitute the foundation 
of the regiment that was to remain to him: 
the other half was to be handed over to go- 
vernment to take from it the proportion of 
volunteers to which it was entitled, the re- 
mainder to be given back to complete the 
regiment. If a greater number should vo- 
lunteer than Government. was entitled to 
take, they were to be reduced to the just 
proportion by ballot. For example, in a 
regiment of 1000 men to be reduced to 700, 
commanding officer may set aside 500 men, 
to whom no offer could be made, and who 
were to remain to him without any disturb- 
ance whatsoever... From the other 500 go- 
vernment would take its quota, and the re- 
mainder was to be restored to the command- 
ing officer, to form his regiment at the re- 
duced establishment. Out of 68,000, the | 
present amount of the effective Militia, 
$4,000 were to be set aside to remain un- 
touched, as the foundation of the 51,000, 
which would form the whole of the reduced 
‘Militia. When government would have 
taken its proportion of the other 34,000, 
that was about one half, the remainder 
would be restored, and if four-fifths of that 
proportion were provided and offered at the 
time limited, the regiments would remain 
undisturbed by any ‘further call. Thus he 
set out on a proposition that left no. raom 
for jealousy to. the commanding officers ; 
and whatever mode was adopted the effect 
could not but be desirable to the regular 
army. The mode he proposed seemed al- 
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(6 
wishes and desires of the persons concer, 
ed. It was not necessary to enter fu 
into the details of the measure, unless any 
gentleman desired information on a part, 
cular point. When the bill should be ip, 
troduced, he would feel the same desire to 
attend to the suggestions of gentlemen as he 
had in framing the measure in the first in ff 
stance, and above all, he should be carefyl 
not to diminish that spirit and pride. which 
was the most beneficial characteristic of the 
militia, and the greatest advantage the coup 
try derived from those who devoted thei 
attention to this valuable branch of the pub. 
lic force. He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for allowing a certain 
proportion y the Militia of G. Britain, yo. 
luntarily to enlist into his majesty’s regula 
forces. 

Earl Temple, before he expressed his sen, 
timents on the subject, wished to enquir 
of the right hon. gent. whether any order 
had as yet been given by government fo 
facilitate ‘the receiving men as volunteers 
from the Militia into the regular army. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in reply, 
stated, that he had no reason ‘to think that 
any such proceeding had taken place 
Orders might, indeed, have been sent. to 
dispatch recruiting parties to receive such 
volunteers as presented themselves, 

Earl Temple resumed by arguing that this 
very proposition before the house was the 
best possible proof of the. inefficiency of 
that Defence bill of the right hon. gent, 
the repeal of which he ‘had so vehemenily 
opposed. Formerly the militia were only 
to undergo a gradual reduction, and -the 
right hon. gent. seemed to count days and 
months for the accomplishment of what his 
bill was to effect for the recruiting of the 
regular army, Now, however, these ¢% 
pectations were shewn to be completely fat 
lacious, and, therefore, to remedy this:de 
fect, the militia were not by slow gradations, 
but by one blow to be reduced to the num 
ber of 40,000.. This, he maintained, was 
grossly unjust, and totally contrary to that 
principle of the abolition of the ballot which 
the right hon. gent. held out as the grand 
recommendation of his bill. Here, how 
ever, the militia being reduced to 40,000, 
to which number it was to be kept up, the 
ballot, as soon as ever any vacancies 0 
curred, must come again inte operation, 
Hardly 24 hours might clapse before: the 
odious exploded system of ballot would be 
required to keep up the militia to its 
complement, ‘The right hon, gent, had 
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rested a gteat deal on the general conviction 
eitertained of the necessity of a disposable 
free. He, for one, would be the last man 
to deny the existence of. this necessity, but 
he did not. on that account feel himself 
qilled on to admit this disposable force was 


fo be obtained in the way now proposed. 


The right hon. gent. had said that never was 
there a moment when the ardour of the 
militia to volunteer into the regular army 
was ore Conspicuous. On this subject he 
had a few obsctvations to submit to the 
house, but he would first of all refer to the 
os which the militia officers had at dif- 
nt times received on the subject of an 

fiture reduction. Under the fornier admi- 
nistration of the right hon. gent. a solemn 
pledge was given that the idea of reducing 
the militia, would not be again recurred to. 
He knew that it would not be regular in him 
toallude to what had passed in the other 
house of parliament. He might be per- 
mitted, however, to state it as a matter of 
history, that a noble lerd (Sidmouth) in 
ahother place, who was then in administra- 
tion, on moving for extending the militia to 
iis présent amount, did also give a solemn 
pledge that the system of the militia, should 
not henceforth be attacked. These two go- 
vernments were now united, and he would 
not take upon himself to determine how 
much they. cuincided in opinion. “He was 
much inchned to think that they agreed in 
tothing so completely, as in mutually for- 
aks their pledges to the militia officers. 

¢ had already referred to an observation 
of the right hon. gent. that there never was 
a moment when the militia was more in- 
dined to volunteer into the regular army. 
While sucha statement went forth to the 
public, it was requisite that the real state of 
the case should be explained. At a meet- 


ing of Lord Lieutenants of counties, and | 


a intérested in the preservation of 
militia system, the right hon. gent. had 
#sured them that every thing should be 
done in the gentlest manner possible, and 
that all pains sould be taketi to prevent the 

htest insubordination in that part of the 

itia, whose limited services were to be 
onfinued. But how, in point of fact, did 
the matter stand ? He could on this subject 


take on himself to assure the house on the 


host unquestionable authority, that means 
of a very improper nature had even now 
Wen resorted to, to procure volunteets from 
the thilitia, anid to detach them from their 
colours. He had himself the honour to be 
Colonel of a militia regiment, and he had 
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been within these few days informed, by 
the officer who commanded in his absence, 
that recruiting parties from the Ist battalion 
of guards had actually appeared among. the 
men, and endeavoured’to seduce them from 
their present situation into the regular army. 
A letter had been writtdn on this subject to 
the colonel of this battalion of the guards, 
and his answer was, * fhat-these parties had 
gone down to places where militia regiments 
were quartered with the express view. of re- 
ceiving recruits from these regiments.” 
When this was notoriously the fact, heho 

the house would hear no more of the deli- 
cacy with which the militia officers were to 
be treated. He would, ou the contrary, 
maintain that such practices as those he had 
just alluded to were the most. degrading 
that could be conceived'to the feelings of 
the militia officers. The right hon. gent. 
had often’ talked of his affection for the 
militia; -but he left it to the determination 
of the house how far such declarations were 
erititled to any degre of credit. Every one 
of the right hon. gent.’s acts relative to the 
militia seemed rather to prove that he was 
axious for thé total abolition of the militia 
system. Could there be a greater proof of 
this than the practice to which he had re- 
ferred, which, though it might not have 
proc :eded directly from the right hon. gent. 
was a proof of the general disposition of 
government. He complained too that courts 
martials, as well assentences of courts mar- 
tials, were suspended. Though he allowed 
that this was for the purpose of applying 
the new clauses of the mutiny act, he could 
not help thinking that such a suspension at 
the present period was at all judicious. It 
had a great tendency to excite a spirit of in- 


, subordination, particularly in the militia re- 


— combined with those arts of se- 
duction, which he had felt it his duty to 
condemn in the severest terms. He: was 
wholly adverse to the measure, as a- direct 
tax on the landed interest. Every vacancy 
that occurred would operate as a fresh tax, 
and this too, after the solemn pledges to 
which he had referred. The Militia were 
how to be reduced to 40,900, but how did 
the house know how soon it might be re- 
duced to 20,000, or what aris might be 
employed to encourage volunteering into 
the regular army.’ The noble. lord here 
again alludéd to ‘the arts employed to de- 
tach the militia from their commanders, 
and touched on the pledges of the right hon. 
ent. to those present at the interview of 
which he had already take notice, . 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to 
order, and thought his lordship ought not 
to allude to any thing which he, in the way 
of private communication, and to facilitate 
the removal of doubts and difficulties, had 
mentioned. He would leave, he said, to 
the noble lord himself to determine as to 
the propriety of doing so, .but he must ap- 
peal to the Speaker for the order of the 
thing: 

Earl Temple said, the communication was 
not confidential, and he thought he might 
therefore mention it. 

The Speaker informed him, that in doing 
so he was debating a different question, and 
was, of course, out of order. 

Earl Temple resumed. He conceived the 
proposition of the right hon. gent. which he 
had alluded to, was inadeat the time of the 
expedition to Holland. But the proposition, 
as it was now put in practice by the right 
hon. gent. was not only.to encourage volun- 
teering from the Militia into the line, but to 
hire and suborn recruiting serjeants, first to 
promote debauchery and insubordination in 
the regiments, and then to crimp a certain 
number of men, as best suited their purpose, 
leaving the remainder to the care of their 
officers, who would have the satisfaction of 
seeing returned them, out of half the num- 
ber of their regiment, 150 of the mere re- 
fuse! The noble lord concluded his speech 
by recapitulating his former arguments, and 
expressing his firm and decided opposition 
to the present measure. 

Lord Stanley expressed his disapprobation 
of the bill, on account of its injustice in so 
many different pvints; it was subversive of 
the constitution of the Militia regiments, 
and directly contradictory to the many 
pledges that had been given to the house, 
particularly by the right hon. gent. himself. 
He had given’ this pledge, as many would 
recollect, during a debate in 1799, and again 
more recently on the Defence act. From 
several important considerations, he must 
give his decided negative to the bill. 

The Marquis of Douglas expressed his 
disapprobaticn of the plan proposed, which 
he considered as tending materially to hurt 
the militia service, and likewise to retard 
the recruiting for the line. That an ac- 

cession to our disposable force was extreme- 
ly desirous, he thought no person would be 
ound to deny, considering that question 
abstractedly. But the present proposition 
ought to be viewed under the- particular 
circumstances that attended it. If the house 
called to mind the‘ use made by ministers of 
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what disposable force they had possessed, 
with what confidence cou they, place in 
their hands the addition now called for? 
The right hon. gent. had stated the diff. 
culty of getting officers. Did not this pro. 
ceed from the fault of government, which 
had broken faith with the Militia, and had 
placed them in their present degraded sitys 
ation? Were not this the case, abundance 
of gentlemen would be found ready tg 
come forward and officer the different regi. 
ments: but the deceptions practised upon 
them prevented it. At one time the fear 
of invasion was raised, at another the ne. 
cessity of foreign service. When the right) 
hon. gent. should submit his new plan for 
the further. degradation of the mika, he 
should, both Fi his feelings and every. 
other consideration of the question, give it 
his hearty opposition. It was held out that’ 
these men were to be procured for the te. 
gular service on cheap terms; but indivi- 
duals had paid the expence; and after all, 
with bounty, and the gratifications of the 
ale-houses, he really believed that the cost 
of a recruit would amount to more for the 
regular army, than by the ordinary mode of 
recruiting that part of the public force. 
Colonel Calcraft said he should reserve 
the fuller delivery of his sentiments tilla 
future occasion presented itself. He wished, 
however, to know, whether the men were 
to be enlisted for life, and for unlimited 
service. He was likewise not perfectly clear 
in his understanding of what fell from the 
chancellor of the exchequer, respecting 
the number of four-fifths of the recruits 
being made up from the Militia regiments, 
Sir James Pulteney thought it could hardly 


rbe necessary for any person to ask for any 


particular reasons being given for the pro. 
posed measure, which was merely a propos 
sition, that, if carried into effect, went to 
make the men more useful to the country 
than their present mode of service could 
possibly render them. Under the various 
limitations and restrictions that were pro» 


posed, he could not perceive that any injury. 


would be sustained by the militia service in 
general. On the contrary, he was led to 
think, that though the battalions were less in 
number, they would, from the provisions of 
this measure, be made more effectual im 
point of strength, and, consequently, more 


useful, A great part of the safety of the. 


country, he consilered to have been owing, 
to the steps taken with respect to the milk 
tia, in the year 1799, during the last wat. 
Upon the whole view of the subject, he wai 
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convinced thatthe plan proposed deserved 
to be supported. 
_ Mr. Bastard, took notice of the three rea- 
sons alledged for the introduction of this 
extraordinary measure; namely, the want 
of men for the regular army; the scarcity 
of officers for the Militia, and the stated ar- 
dour of the men belonging to the Militia to 
volunteer for the regular army. Now, as 
tothe Ist, he conceived it to proceed from 
the inefficiency of the measure adopted at 
the instance of the present ministers, for the 
augmentation of our regular army; the 2nd, 
he thought a very natural result of that sys- 
tem of tampering with the Militia, which 
had obtained of late years, particularly under 
the auspices of the right hon. mover of the 
proposition before the house. As to the 3d 
dlegation, that many of the Militia were 
baly to volunteer into the line; the man- 
ner which seemed to have been taken to 
ascertain, or rather to excite that disposition, 
had been already stated, and animadverted 
upon with proper severity by a noble lord 
emple.) To what that noble lord had 
stated he should only say, that-it appeared 
fo him absolutely nothing less than an en- 
deavour to. excite a spirit of mutiny among 
the militia, to render them discontentd with 
the force in which they were engaged and 
fo which they were sworn—/lectere si neyueo 
uperos Acheronta movebo.—Ministers seem- 
Be stlved to stop at no expedicnts, to re- 
sect no boundary however venerable, no 
institution however sacred, to attain an ob- 
ject which they promised when they dis- 
placed their predecessors, to accomplish 
without delay or difficulty. The hon. gent. 
¢omplimented the late economical and con- 
ditutional. ministry, as he described them, 
for declining to lay a sacrilegious hand on 


the militia, and declared that he should ra-| 
ther sce the militia system dissolved allo- | 


gether than thus mutilated and frittered 
way. He conjured the house not to give 
Way to such bills as the right hon. gent. 
Who proposed this motion was in the habit 
f bringing forward. He said, the militia 
licers considered this as a measure of de- 
sement,, and he* agreed with the noble 
rd who. spoke last, that the difficulty of 
focuring militia officers was owing to the 
yd situation they had been placed 
in, of serving as mere drill-serjeants, to raise 
men as militia; and the moment they be- 
me disciplined by their labour and aiten- 
tion, they were ‘adeeea away, and enlisted 
into the army. . Where were all the magni- 
eut promises made by the right hon. 
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gent. when he brought in his Defence bill ? 
What was become of the abusive epithets 
he had used of * imbecile and incapable,” 
‘which he applied for the purpose of driving 
out the late administration, by far the most 
constitutional and least. presuming he had 
ever seen? What was become of that fa- 
mous bill which had put the right hon. gent. 
in his present place, and which was imme- 
diately to gain an army to the country? It 
had effected nothing, and he was compelled 
to resort to the militia, and to abolish his 
ewn act. As to the militia, if they were to 
be reduced as not wanting, they ought to be 
discharged. He cautioned the house not 
to favour too much such measures as this. 
He looked on the militia as the best and 
most constitutional defence the country 
could have, and as the best check against 


cany base attempt that might ever be made 


by an army of mercenaries against the liber- 
ties of a country, 

Mr. Fuller was surprised that any gentle- 
man could attempt to thwart the wishes of 
those brave men belonging to the Militia, 
who manifested a disposition to serve their 
country more-effectually, by volunteering 
for the regular army.. To give full effect 
to such a disposition was the object of this 
bill, and therefore he would support it, 
With respect to the Militia system itself, he 
thought it to have much degenerated from 
the principle of its original establishment, 
and he on that account approved of its re- 
duction. He considered ridiculous the lan- 
guage used with regard to the dangers of 
our situation. With such a force as we 
had, he contended that we had nothing to 
fear. With 500,000 men in arms, and a 
high-spirited people, there, was only only 
one thing wanted, and that was, that’ the 
hon. gent. on the other side (Mr.Fox) should 
take his seat with the right hon. proposer of 
this motion, to enable us to bid defiance to, 
and to overwhelm all the dangers that me- 
naced us. Those two great men united, we 
should soon extinguish the power that threat- 
ened to annoy us; we should soon destroy the 
vessels on the other side of the water; we 
should speedily clip the wings of the bantam 
Emperor. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose in 
reply, and spoke as follows —I must beg 
leave, sir, to make a few observations upon 
what has fallen from some of the hon. gent. 
opposite. And first, in answer. td the ques- 
tion which has. been put to me by an hon. 
colonel, I wish it to be understood, that-I 





mean it should be left absolutely to the com- 
G ‘ 
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manding officer, in the first instance, to se- 
ject any man whom he wishes to part ‘with, 
and, that the whole management, conduct, 
and regulation of the business should be en- 
tirely at his discretion, without any inter- 
ference or controul, provided that the men, 
so selected and willing to enlist for regular 
service, shall be of a certain size, and under 
a certain age; and if you shall find men of 
that description, equal to four-fifths of the 
proposed number, then no farther step shall 
be taken, and such regiment shall be liable 
to no further call. This is the first plan 
which I propose; but if it should not be 
adopted, then I mean in the second case 
that the commanding officer shall have it in 
his power to set aside one half of his regi- 
ment, and that the recruiting for general 
service shall only be made from the remain- 
ing half. Now, this one half, so selected, 
and consisting, as we may presume, of the 
prime men, will, after the recruiting shall 
have taken place, be equal to two-thirds of 
the regiment so reduced. Each regiment 
will, consequently, have a greater propor- 
tion of prime men, than it possesses at pre- 
sent ; and, though it will be weaker in point 
of numbers, it will be stronger in prime 
men, in relation to its amount. Now, sir, 
as to the charge made by a noble earl (Tem- 
ple) against this measure, as involving the 
forfeiture of a pledge, I might say, as a di- 
rect and genera: answer, that I do not know 
any one who can give a pledge to tie up 
parliament from any course which it may 
think proper to ptrsue. But as aman may 
no doubt tie himself up by a pledge, and a 
charge to that effect has been made against 
me, I say distinctly that I.know nothing of 
any such pledge. I never gave any pledge 


of the kind. I am not conscious of any | 
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fee 
known; they were fully explained at the 


time, and it was an extraordinary case, that 
could not effect or change the general sys. 


tem of the Militia. So far as toany posi 
tive pledge with which I am charged; ‘but 
a noble marquis (of Douglas) has discovered 
a singular sort of constructive pledge which 
he thinks may answer the same purpose, 
Alluding to the bill for reducing the militia, 
he reminds me of having said, at the time 
it was under discussion, that good faith ought 
to be kept with the militia. The question 
of recruiting was not then in view, nor up 
der consideration, so that I do not see how 
my observation can be ges 2: to bear 
upon the present question. I said then, 
that its reduction, to a certain number, 
would be the best security, that when so 
reduced it would never be broken in u 
again. These are the only pledges I ever 
gave. What other pledges the noble lords 
allude to, I know not. I only know what 
passed within my own mind, and what | 
have said upon the subject. As to the c 

of sending officers to recruit for the line in 
the neighbourhood of places where: militia 
are quartered, it will be indeed limiting the 
scene of recruiting for the line to a narrow 
compass, if every such place rnust be avoid. 
ed. The officer, whose letter has been 


read, clearly did not conceive, from its ¢on- . 


tents, that he was acting wrong by récriit- 
ing in the neighbourhood of a Militia regi 
ment. Is no officer to go into the vicinity 
ofa corps of Militia for the purpose of re- 
cruiting ? Where then is he to be sent? Ifa 
serjeant be sent out for the purpose of te- 
cruiting, he will go where he thinks he has 
the best chance of success. If he be a good 





and active person for the purpose, he will 
make a point of doing so, nor is government 


time or place, when or where I ever gave a | answerable for the irregularities:which he 


pledge to that effect. I remember, indeed, | 
that upon the occasion alluded to-by a noble | 


lord this night (Temple) that noble lord 
and his friends loudly condemned the con- 
verting of the militia establishment into a 
mode of recruiting for the line; and I then 
declared that it was not my intention. Now, 
if the noble lord and his friends means to, 
exaggerate a conversation of that kind, and 
used upon that occasion, into a direct and 
positive p I admitit. I certainly de- 
nied upon that occasion that I meant to 
make the Militiaa mere machine for recruit- 
ing thearmy. I denied it then, and-I deny 
it now, but Inever gave any other pledge 
upon the subject. The circumstances under 
which a recruiting then took place are well 





may possibly commit. Government wilt 
guard, as well as they can, against irregula« 
rities, and it is their duty to provide for the 
carrying on of the recruiting service, in the 
way that shall produce the least trouble, in- 
jury, or inconvenience to the individual, or 


to any other branch of the public services, 


some irregularities will take place, which 
government cannot prevent. Now, sir, a 
to another point, I perceive an attempb 
made to inculcate an idea, that by this. 
measure Iam heaping a burthen upon the 
landed interest, and that it is a cruel and 
unjust tax upon the land, The land, they 
say, has already paid for the men’s limited. 
service in the militia, and, therefore, it is 
cruel and. unjust to the landed interest,’ that 
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the § this man should be encouraged to extend 
that | his service more effectually, and that with- 
sys. | out any additional expence to the landed 
oss | interest. A more singular and extraordinary 
but ment than this I never heard. If I pro- 
red to take away a man from the militia, 
tich | and that another should be provided to 
ose, | supply his place, there would then be some 
iti, consistency in the reasoning. 1 remember 
ime § only one argument more that has been used, 
and requires an answer. The noble lord 
hon | (Temple) has said, that at the time we are 
un bringing forward this measure, we have also 
ow § suspended courts martial, and that for the 
ear se of introducing insubordination into 
et, ea and destroying its discipline, to 
er, ilitate the operation of the plan which I 
so § have proposed. Now, what is the actual 
on § slate of the case? Some amendments were 
vet § found necessary in the Mutiny bill, and we 
rds @ therefore suspended the proceedings of 
hat § courts martial during the progress of the 
t'] @ bill; in order that the parties to be tried 
ge should have the benefit of the amended act. 
in But the bill has been passed, and the per- 
itig sons charged with insubordination or mis- 
he @ conduct, to whom the noble lord alludes, 
ow @ May be brought to trial, and punished, if 
id. @ guilty. Of course, there is nothing in this 
en | a#gument that applies to the case. With 
- . egard to the course which I would recom- 
it mend, I propose, with the leave of the 
gi- house, to bring in the bill this night, that it 
ity ould be read a first time, ordered to be 
re- Minted, and that the second reading should 


lake place on Tuesday, when such gentle- 
men as are inclined to oppose it, may come 
prepared with their objections. 

_ Karl Temple, in reply, said, that recruiting 
parties were sent expressly into the neigh- 
dourhood where militia regiments were 
quartered, for the express purpose of en- 
teing the men to enlist, and did not take 
that course by chance. With regard to 
mother point, he did not state merely that 
courts martial were suspended, but he com- 
plained also that the execution of sentences 
Were countermanded in cases of trials al- 
tady had. 

The question for leave to bring in the 
bill was then put, and carried, without a 
division. It was then brought up and read 
afirst time.— Adjourned. 


Rab? » 
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[Mrnvures. ]}—Counsel were further heard 
# considerable length, relative to the 
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Scotch Appeal, Rochied v. Kinloch, bart. 
viz. Mr. Erskine, in continuation, on be- 
half of the Appellant; and Mr. Clark, in 
part, on the side of the Respondent. The 
farther hearing was deferred ti]l to-morrow. 
—The hearing of counsel was temporarily 
adjourned, for the purpose of the Royal 
Assent being given by Commission to the 
Marine Mutiny Bill, to lord John Thynne’s 
Indemnity, and to six Naturalisation Bills. 
The lords Commissioners were, the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Hawkesbury, and Lord 
Walsingham.—The bills upon the table 
were forwarded in their respective stages. 
Among these, the Exchequer Bills bill ; the 
British Sugar Duties Drawback, the Spirits 
Warehousing, and the following Irish Fi. 
nance bills, the Stamp Duties, Postage 
Rates, Excise Duties, Malt Tax, Custom 
Duties Drawback, and the Irish Expiring 
Law bills, were severally read a second 
time.—Mr. Alexander brought up from the 
commons the Irish Sugar Bounty bills, which 
together with a few Private bills, presented 
by other gentlemen, were read a first time. 
—Mr. Irving, Inspector-General of the 
Customs, presented an Account of the 
Imports. of Great Britain, for 18 * years, 
ending 5th January, 1805.—Mr. Mitford, 
from the Treasury, presented an Account 
of thespublic.expenditure for the last year, 
and i the Unfunded Debt on the 5th of 
January last.—Mr. Young, from the Custom 
House, presented certain Accounts relative 
to the Trade and Navigation of Great Bri- 
tain, directed to be annually laid before 
Parliament; and certain Accounts were 
presented from the Post Office. These ac- 
counts were severally ordered to lie on the 
table. Adjourned. 
ser 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, March 22. 


{Minurtes.]—The house having attend- 
ed the house of lords, pursuant to a sum- 
mons by the Usher of the Black Rod, the 
Speaker, on their return, informed them 
that the Royal Assent had been given by 
Commission to the Marine Mutiny, and 
Lord J. Thynne’s Indemnity Bills.—Mr. 
Johnson, from the Chief Secretary’s Office 





in Ireland, presented an Account of the 


Irish 61. per Cent. Duties. Ordered to lie 
on the Table.—Mr. Irving, from the Cus- 
toms in Scotland, presented an Account of 
the Exports and Imports to and from Scot- 
land; and also of all. Arrears and Balances 
in the hands of the Commissioners. Ors 
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dered to lie on the Table.—Mr. Huskisson 
presented an Account of the public Expen- 
diture for the last year. Ordered to lie on 
the Table.—Similar Accounts’ with those 
from Scotland were presented from the 
Commissioners of Customs in England, and 
disposed of in the same manner.—Mr. Sta- 
velly, from the Post Office, presented an 
Account of the Arrears and Balances in the 
hands of the Postmasters-General, up to the 
5th of January, 1805. Ordered to lie on 
the table—~The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved, that there be laid before the 
House, in consequence of the 10th Report 
of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry, an 
Account of the money paid in di:charge of 
the balance of 433,000, 17s. 6d. in the 
hands of John Fordyce, Esq. and also of 
the proposals made by him, and the securi- 


article. The estimate of 





ties offered for the liquidation thereof. Or- 
dered.—Mr. H. Thornton, after stating the | 
various proceedings that had taken place in| 
regard tc the days appointed for receiving| 
the several ‘petitions upon both sides of the 
subject of this petition; the proceedings 
also in former petitions, the comparative 
number of freeholders to’ be enquired into, 
&c.'&c. moved that the order for taking 
into consideration the remaining petition of 
Sir Francis Burdett against’'G. B. Main. 
waring, Esq. on the 9th of April, Be dis- 
charged ; which being agreed to, he next 
moved that it be taken into consideration on 
the 23d of April.—A long conversation then 
took place betwéen Mr. Fox, who thought 
the lists should be first given in ‘upon the 
last petition ; and that the 23d would be an| 
unlikely day fér a fill attendance,‘ on ac- 
vount ofa festival on that day; Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Mr. Creevey, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and others: ~ Mr. Thornton 
proposed to appoint the 25th of April, to 
which Mr. Creevey moved as an amend- 
ment the.Ist day of June. On which the 
gallery was cleared for a division, ‘which 
did not however take place, and’ Mr. Thor 
ton’s motion was agreed to. * Mr. Thornton 
then moved, that-the lists of freeholders ob- 
jected ‘to ‘on both sides, upon Mr Main: 
wairing’s late petition, preparatory ‘to the 
scrutiny, should be delivered in, on oF be- 
fore the 15th’ of “April, which was also a- 
os coen yg ple Al tel ala Raia ee 
- [SuppLementary Bupcet.]——The 
Chancellor of ‘thé Excheduer having ‘moved 
the order of the day for the Housé to resolve 
itself inté a’ Committee 6f Ways and Means, 
the Secretary at’‘War in the Chair, spoke’as 
follows :—-Sir, it is now my’ ditty to ‘sub- 





more numerous taxes, to 


11. 12s: 8d. for plate glass, 


This is an article on which 


10d. on the sale of goods. 


The next article is Coffee. 





mit to the Committee those taxes by which? 
propose to suppiv the deficiency of” thé 
Ways and Means for defraying the charge 
for interest on the loan, in conséquence of 
the decision of the House in rejecting thé 
tax upon Horses used in. Husbandry, and thé 
alteration which has taken piace in’ the tay 
upon Salt, with regard to the export of thag 


the produce’ of 


that part of the tax on Salt was little short of 
65,0001. and the tax on Florses employed 
in Husbandry was estimated at 340,001 
making together a sum of’ 405,0001. fof 
which it is necessary to substitute dthe 
taxes. Feeling myself called upon to dosg 
with as litile delay as possible, it must be 
obvious to the Committee, that it is not easy 
without sufficient time being allowed, tore. 
sort to a source of taxation founded ona 
distinct plan consistent with the means ‘of 
providing for the deficiency, without ma 
terial augmentation tothe public burthens, 
The proposal I have to make will consist of 


a small extent 


each, over certain articles of the Customs, 
and some of the Excise. I shall begin witly 
those of the Excise. The principal article 
is that of Glass, on which F propose an ad- 
dition of 50 per cent. to the éxisting duties, 
The duties at present paid are on the ewt, 


8s. 2d. on what 


is called Streadwinter’s glass, and 4s. 8d. on 
crown glass. The additional duties I ex. 
pect will produce 89,0001.—The next ar 
ticle is that of Bricks and Tiles. The’ pre- 
sent duty on bricks and tiles is five shillings 
a thousand, which will produce $7,000) 


there is an al 


lowanceé ‘made for bricks and tiles used for 
sheds and erections for the purpose of farm: 
ing and husbandry, and consequently the — 
pressure of the additional tax will be’ the less 

felt! The next article is an augmentation 
of the duty on Auctions—6d. in ‘additon to 
the present duty on the sale of Estates, and 


The augmenta- 


tion is 1-6th part of the present duties on the 
first, and 1-5th of the present duties on the 
second: the produce I estimate at 31,0001. 


Tt will be re 


collected that when the dtity was last ad- 
vaiiced pon Tea, there was not a propor- 
‘ |tionate tax imposed. on Coffee, © It does-not 
occur to mé that there is any reason which® 
applies to one of these articles, as an object 
of taxation; that does not equally apply to 
the other, excépt'that, with respect to tea, 
i¢’is an’ article of '‘distirict consumption by 
the lower' orders of the people, while co# 
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fee is exclusively confined to the higher— 
the additional tax I shall produce is 6d, per 
Ib. which will produce 28,0001. The next 
atticles fall within the description of those 
of luxurious consumption; they. are articles 
which hitherto have not borne their fair 
share of taxation—TI mean Cider and Perry, 
which certainly have not been taxed in pro- 
portion with other commodities. Let it, 
however, be understood, that I mean the 
tax only to apply to cider and perry made 
for sale, and not to extend to those places 
where it is the usual drink of the people, 
and is made by the consumer. I propose 
an additional tax of 10s. per hogshead. 1 
estimate it will produce 15,000].—There is 
another article which I shall propose to the 
Committee, because the same principle ap- 
plies to it, as an object of taxation, which 
applies to some of the articles I have named 
—[ mean the article of Vinegar. The pro- 
duce of the additional tax is 11,0001— 
There is only one other article,-the con- 
sumption of which is a matter of choice and 
luxury, I mean Gold and Silver Wire: I 
propose to double the present duties. The 
produce will be about 50001. I trust the 
Committee will be of opinion, that these 
additional taxes may be levied without any 
very great pressure upon, or inconvenience 
tothe Public. The whole amount of their 
produce will be 207,0001.—With regard to 
the Duties of Custom, the first articles on 
which I propose an addition, are Slates and 
Stones carried coastways. - It must be evi- 
dent to the Committee, that if a tax is laid 
on Bricks and Tiles, it is necessary that a 
corresponding one should be imposed on 
those articles which may be substituted for 
them.“ I propose an additional duty of 20 
per cent. on Slate and Stones.’ The sum I 
estimate this at is 4,400]. There are 
only a’ few other articles on which I shall 
propdse'a duty of 10 per cent. The prin- 
Cipal are, Iron, Barilla, and Turpentine. 
On thesé articles, from the information I 
have obtajfied ‘from persons conversant with 
the trade, I think I am justified in taking 
tredit for ‘22,000.; on all other goods, 
wares, and merchandizes imported, I shall 
propose an addition of 2} per cent. be- 
a the existing duties: the produce I 

imate at 176,0001. The whole amount 
ofthe produce 6f the Additional Duties on 
Customs will be202,4001. and those of the 

cise 207,0001.” making together the sum 
of409,4001.' The sim I want is 405,000). 
$0 that the Committee will see that what 
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I shall only trouble the Committee with mov- 
ing the Resolution.—The Resolution was 
agreed tg, the House resumed, and the Re- 
port was ordered to be received on Monday, 

{(Lecacy Duty Briv.J— Sir Henry 
Mildmay said, the tax under this bill impos+ 
ed upon legacies to children, could be con- 
sidered in its operation only as a tax upon 
landed property. If a man had 40001. an- 
nual rent from his land, with a numerous 
family to support, a very smail part of it 
would be apportioned to the younger chil- 
dren ‘in the will of the parent, and those who 
were protected during the life of the father, 
under the patrimonial mansion, when they 
were driven into poverty by the awful event 
to which he had adverted, were to be ren- 
dered subject to this new imposition. “Ks- 
timating their fortune at 4000l. their in- 
come could not exceed 200). and besides the 
Income Tax to be deducted from this small 
pittance, they must make a further sacrifice 
the first year of 401. Another objection to 
the tax was, that instead of tending to dis- 
courage celibacy, itimposed a (ax upon po- 
pulation, and the more numerous the pro- 
geny, the weightier the burthen. The 
house had lately shewn the influence of its 
humanity towards mules and cart-horses, he 
hoped it would not be less indulgent towards 
the children of the state. The tax, in every 
point of view, was unjust and impolitic, and 
he should propose a: amendment, in order 
that younger children might be relieved from 
the pressure of this imposition. 

The Speaker informed the hon. member 
that no amendment could be proposed till 
after the house had agreed to the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Lord George Cavendish observed, that it 
would operate as a check on persons giving 
away property, and though there were none 
that reprobated more than he did the prac- 
tice of giving away property to the preju- 
dice of those to whom it properly belonged, 
yet there were instances when such legacies 
were highly proper and necessary to the 
discharge of the duties of humanity and gra 
titude. His lordship appealed to the expe- 
rience of the mercantile part of the house. 
There were many foreigners in this country 
who had either made fortunes by their long 
industry, or inherited them from theindustry 
of their fathers, and whose long industry 
here, and the habits they had acquired, had 
detached them from any relations on the 
continent. These would very naturall 
leave their property to the friends they had 
formed in this country ; and it was hard, he 
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thought, to lay such a tax on this expression 
of friendship. The question had not been 
sufficiently canvassed. He concluded, there- 
fore, by urging the propriety of postpon- 
ing the third reading, that they might have 
farther time to give the subject due conside- 
ration. 
,, Mr. Spencer Stanhope said, he had as large a 
family to maintain as almost any gentleman 
in that house, with the exception of the hon. 
baronet (sir Henry Mildmay,) yet he should 
‘ oppose the tax, from pure and disinterested 
motives. On every principle of taxation, 
to which he had attended, he should object 
that the younger children should be taxed, 
and that the elder should go free, who were 
best able to answer the public demand. It 
was, however, some satisfaction to him to 
discover, that there were various ways of 
avoiding this imposition ; and he could as- 
sure the hon. gent. that he should not pay 
one farthing to the tax, from the duty he 
felt to provide for his family. He would 
say nothing of the distress of the times, of 
the calamities during war, of the aggravated 
system of taxation ; he did not wish to op- 
the minister, but he flattered himself, 
an resisting this tax, he did him an essential 
service. He had formerly read a book, en- 
. titled, “ Private Vices, Public Benefits,” and 
the advantages of general intoxication were 
insisted on in that work as a great source of 
national revenue. The waste and. profu- 
sion of a general election were likewise con- 
tended ‘for as conducive to the public in- 
terests, by enlarging the income of the 
state. It was on some such principles alone, 
that the present tax could be justified. The 
inequality of the tax was another objection. 
It was peculiarly directed against. the ill-fa- 
voured, and against the ancient maiden, 
seine the diseased, the lame, and the 
ind.’ These were more properly objects 
of pity, than of taxation. If the tax were 
to be imposed, the two first years of the in- 
come of it ought to-be laid out in hospitals 
and nunneries, that the objects of it might 
be permitted to starve decently. He had 
said, the tax might be eluded. It does not 
extend to Irish. property; anda father, by 
tavesting his money in the Irish funds, would 
avoid it. Again, fathers seeing the conse- 
quence of this tax, would leave the fortunes 
of their younger children to the duty, fide- 
lity, and honour of the eldest, who would 
provide for his brethren according to the 
wishes of his deceased parent, | Further, 
the father might in his dying hour dispese of 
his property to his children by. gift, and-.ex- 
clude them from his will. He hoped the 
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right hon. gentleman would not persevere 
in a tax directly opposed to every princi 
of state policy, justice, and humanity. 
.The Chancellor of the Exchequer adverted 
with great precision to the different a 
ments that had been urged against the bill; 
but our limits will not allow us to follow him 
at great length. As the house had alread, 
decided on the general principle of the bi 
he did not think it necessary to go into it af 
so much length as otherwise he should have 
felt it his duty.—The noble lord opposite, 
(lord G. Cavendish) had objected to the 
clause relating to such legacies as were left 
to absolute strangers ; but surely no part of 
the bill could be considered less obnoxious 
than that. In this case the advantage was 
unexpected, and it was natural to suppose 
that persons under this impression would 
part, without much reluctance, with sucha 
portion of it as the tax required, and at any 
rate their claims to it must be considered 
much less strong than in other cases it would 
be. The attack which had been made on 
direct legacies, he conceived to have pro 
ceeded from misapprehension, or a y 
partial view of the subject. Much had been 
said of its. falling heavy on the younger 
children of a family, but when gentlemen 
used this language they seemed to torget that: 
the tax was very trifling in itself~not more 
than one for a hundred. Suppose a father 
should wish to leave to a younger childa 
legacy of 50001. it would be easy for himto 
add 501. to this sum for the payment of the 
tax, and so in proportion with any other 
sum, taking the addition from what would 
have otherwise belonged to the eldest, so. 
that in this case the younger branches of the 
family are completely exempted, and the 
tax comes from a quarter that is best able to 
bear it. An hon. gentlemaihad supposed, 
that in order to evade the tax a father might 
be induced to leave the provision of the 
younger part of his family to the generosity 
of the oldest, but of the two alternatives he 
thought the one he had just mentioned the 
most likely to be adopted. It had been ob 
jected also to the measure, that it affected 
the provision made for a family at the death 
of the father, while any settlement made 
during his life was exempted. The object, 
of the measure was certainly not to affect 
transactions, though the propriety of such 
a measure might open a wide field for dis 
cussion, but transactions were in many le 
stances taxed ad valorem. It was urged 
that it would fall heavy on the landed part 
of the community, as it might be necessary 
often to dispose of the legacy, in order to 
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vere | heable to pay the tax; but a landed pro-{ of a decline ; this was not only trie in the 
iple | pfictor might always find some savings from | abstract, but confirmed by the experience of 

which he could annex to the legacy the sum | ages, and the history of those countries which 
ried | necessary to pay the duty. The monied| fell to rise no more. But if ‘he objected to 
ge | man in this respect, could be at no loss, and | the bill on this ground, he was still more 
vill; | even suppose the landed man had not the | averse to it in a political view. In a mixed 
him } means of leaving the ready money for the | government, like this, the credit of an here- 
ady se he had mentioned, the 50l. he still| ditary aristocracy could only be kept up by 
bill, ses the legacy at the value of 5,000l.| great possessions and extensive influence. 
it at ae be raised by insurance at not more| These possessions and this influence were 
ave § than 30s. or 40s. a year, according to the | both attacked by the bill, which, for the first 
ite, of the person insuring. On the whole | time, attached to legacies of land, as well as 
the tke right honourable gentleman did not/| to personal property. Such taxes had ever 
left | think that the objections that had been| been condemned by the wisest political eco- 
tof § sated, ought to make any impression on the | nomists. They had always been considered 
ious ff house, to the prejudice of the bill. as evidences, when resorted to, of a decli- 
was | Mr. Grey observed, that if he was dis-| ning state. He hoped and trusted that such 
088 d'to enter at large into the bill before | was not yet the situation of this country; but 
wild | the house, the speech of the right honour- | it was impossible for any considerate man to 
ha J able gentleman furnished him argument | see such taxes introduced without a consideér- 
any | enough to prove the injustice of the tax. | able degree of anxiety. The tax was one 
ved § The general heir of landed property was ex-| of the most glaring inequality, It was in- 
wid | empt from its operation, whilst personal pro-| deed a’ direct tax on misfortune, and calcu- 
on § perty was subject to it. He did not disap-| lated to aggravate affliction. Every fresh 
ro fF prove of the exemption, but he must say, | death called forth its operation ; and it was 
ery f that a direct tax on capital (as this was) | impossible to say how often or to what 
een | would necessarily discourage that enterpri- | amount it might be paid. The right ho- 
get ff sing spirit in commerce which was so essen- | nourable gentleman’s argument, therefore, 
nen § tial to its extension. He considered the | of the smallness of the sum to be paid, was 
that: § tax also objectionable in a mixed monarchy | altogether nugatory. He fully entered into 
ore § like ours, in which the Aristocracy consti- | all that had’been said-about the hardships to 
her § tuted one of the branches ; but this must be | which it would subject a younger brother. 
da § sustained by property, for without it there | The right honourable gentleman had'said, 
nto § would be little importance attached to rank. | that if their’portion was in land they would 
the § Bat, said the right honourable gentleman, | not be called on to pay. ‘This was mere 
het # (Mr. Pitt) landed property is not chargeable | evasion; for every one knew that smalf di- 
uld § with this duty; he agreed that it was not | visions of land were not nearly so valuable, 
80. § chargeable in words ; but was it not soin|and therefore the younger brothers would 
the § substance? The right honourable gentle- | have a strong temptation to sell their shares, 
the § man referred to the prudence and tender- | even at'a very disadvantageous price. But 
sto § ness of fathers, and argued that they would } the right honourable: gentleman had further 


contended, that a small additional sum wonld 
cover the tax, amd‘ remove the difficulty 
complained of. What was this but in other 
words to say, that’the land was to pay the 
tax, and if so, why did’ not’ the right ho- 
nourable gentleman propose the tax’in this, 
direct form? He strongly condemned the 
bill, as establishing a monstrous difference 
between. heirs ‘by: settlement, and heirs by 
,birth and consanguinity. “This was an ob- 
jection which had great-weight in his mind. - 
It was contrary. to, every priaciple of justice 
to place those.on a worse footing, who de- 
rived their rights. from, nature, than, these 
which arose out of. positive: appointment, 
The honourable member then replied to: the: 
defence: of the right honourable gentleman, 
rounded on. the smallness of the imposition, 
He said, with much artifice the principle of _ 


leave the legacies to younger children free 
ftom this tax. If they did so, how was it to 
be'done ? By charging the amount of this 
tax on the legacies granted, to the estate of. 
the eldest son. ‘Thus it was evident from 
the words of the chancellor of the exche- 
quer, that the operation of the tax would be 
eventually on landed property. He con- 
tended, therefore, that the house ought to 
pause and reflect seriously before it acceded 
to a‘measure, which, by indirect wording, 
would have the effect of a positive duty on 
the land throughout the kingdom. He bee- 
ged to remind the: right honourable gentle- 
Man, that taxes-of this descriptiou had been 
‘always censured by those who had written 
aid: thought mast upan subjects of this kind; 
itishould’ not be*forgotten. that they ascribed. 
the'imposing~ of them to evident Symptoms 
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this tax had been enforced upon the house, 
and the intention seemed evidently to be, 
to carry its operation much farther, so that 
neither the monied, nor the landed interest, 
could be able to ascertain what new sacri- 
fices would be required under the pretence 
of supplying the demands of the state. 

Dr. Laurence asked, whether those sums 
which were to be distributed among the 
next of kin, when there was a will, should 
not be liable to the tax, as well as legacies 
mentioned in the will? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that that would be a subject for future con- 
sideration. 

The question was then put on the motion, 
that the bili be read a third time, which was 
carried in the affirmative. 

Sir H. Mildmay then proposed an amend- 
ment, that all the clauses in the bill directly 
affecting legacies to younger children should 
be left out. On this a division took place ; 
for the original motion 164—Against it 72 
— Majority for the bill 92. 

[Pancras Poor image Pel petition of 
several of the directors of the poor of the 
parish of St. Pancras, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, appointed in and by virtue of an act, 
made in the last session of parliament, was 
presented to the house, and read; taking 
notice of the bill for repealing the said act, 
and for making other provisions in lieu there- 
of; and setting forth, that the petitioners 
conceive the said act is adequate to every 
purpose of parochial regulation and building 
a work-house, and the powers thereof sufh- 
ciently extensive ; and that the present bill 
has originated with only a few of the direc- 
tors, unknown to the major. part of such di- 
rectors and the parish at large; and the 
same contains powersand provisions which, 
if passed into a law, will in many respects 
: be highly prejudicial to the interests of the 

petitioners; and therefore praying, that the 

may be heard, by themselves or cage 
against the said bill passing into a law.” Or- 
dered, to lie upon.the table, until the said bill 
be read a second time; and that the petiti- 
oners be then heard, by themselves or coun- 
scl, against the said bill, upon their petition, 
if they think fit.—Adjourned. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Saturday, March 23. 
{Mrnutes.}]—Counsel were farther heard 
relative to the Scots Appeal, Rocheid ». 
Kinlock, bart. viz. Mr. Clark in continua- 
tion, and at great length, on behalf of the 
respondent. The farther consideration of 
the case was adjourned till Monday.—The 
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{rish Promissory Notes, and Sugar Bountig 
Drawback Bills, were read a second tim 
and the committees thereon negatived.., 
The various bills before the house were for. 
warded in their respective stages. Among 
these, the Exchequer Bills biil,. the Sugar 
Duties Drawback, the Spirits Warehousing, 
the Irish Stamp Duties bill, Postage Rates 
Excise Duties, Malt Tax, Custom Dufj 
and Expiring Laws bills, were severally reaq 
a third time and passed.—The order foe 
summoning their lordships, for taking inig 
consideration the 26th and 155th standiy 
orders, with a reference to suspending the 
same, as far as related to the two last men 
tioned bills, being read; lord Walsingham 
addressed a few words to their lordshipsoq 
the occasion. He expressed his unwilling. 
ness to come forward in such instances, saye 
where the necessity of the case justifieda 
casual suspension of any of their Lordship's 
standing orders; sucha proceeding was, he 
conceived, necessarily called for in the 
sent instance; he should therefore moyg, 
that the said standing orders be suspended, 
as far as related to the bills in question, 
—The Lord Chancellor quitted the wool 
sack, not for the purpose of opposing thy 
motion ; for that, he thought, was called for 
by the particular circumstances of the 
sent case, and he was aware of the import 
ance of the bills in question to the revenues; 
but, in discharge the duty he owed their 
lordships, to endeavour to impress on thelr 
minds the general necessity o scrupolog 
adhering to their standing orders, on whi 
so much of the dignity and correctnessof 
their lordships’ proceedings depended. Op 
that ground, he had therefore to express his 


- earnest hope that no similar occasion would 


again occur where it might become neces 
sary to suspend the standing order of. the 
house. Sufficient time ought to be giver 
for the due consideration of bills in that 
house ; and he regretted that two or three 
instances had occurred this session in: which 
the standing orders had been_ suspended, 
He was aware that the calculations resped 
ing the accounts between England and Ire. 
land were difficult. and complicated, and 
might probably take up pe time. | 

repeated however his hope that a similar.m 
stance of suspending their standing orden 
for want of sufficient time to go througha 
bill in its ordinary stages, would not agai 
occur.—-The question being put, ond ie 
special suspension ordered : the Irish § 

Bounties Drawback, and Promissory Notes. 
bills, were, on.the motion of lord Walst 
ham, accordingly forthwith read a third 
and passed.—-Adjourned, 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 25. 
_ {Roman Catuotic Petition.] Lord 


Grenville rose, and said, that agreeably to 


the notice he had given, he was about to 
ofier to their Lordships a petition from 
certain of his Majesiy’s subjects in Ireland, 
rofessing the Roman-Catholic religion. 
He now held the Petition in his hand, and 
in the first place. desired that it might be 
gead. ‘The Clerk then read the Petition, 
of which the following is an authentic 


copy. 

The humble Petition of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, whose names are here- 
unto subscribed, on behalf of themselves 

, and of others his majesty’s subjects pro- 
fessing the Roman Catholic Religion, 

“ SuEWETH—That your petitioners are 
steadfastly attached to the person, family, 
and government, of their most gracious 
sovereign; that they are impressed with 
sentiments of affectionate gratitude for the 
benign Jaws which have been enacted for 
meliorating their condition during his pa- 
teal reign; and they contemplate, with 
rational and decided predilection, the ad- 
mirable principles of the British constitu- 
hon, 

_“ Your Petitioners most humbly state, 

that they have, solemnly and publicly, 

taken the oaths by law prescribed to his 
majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, as 
tests of political and moral principles; and 
they confidently appeal to the sufferings 
which they have long endured, and the 
sacrifices which they still make rather than 
violate their consciences (by taking oaths 


ofa religious or spiritual import contrary 


to their belief), as decisive proofs of their 
profound and scrupulous reverence for 
the sacred obligation of an oath. 

_* Your Petitioners beg leave to repre- 
sent—that by those awful tests they bind 
themselves, in the presence of the All- 
seeing Deity, whom all classes of Chris- 
tians adore, ‘‘ to be faithful and bear true 


“allegiance to their most gracious sove- 


“reign lord King George the Third, and 
“him to defend to the utmost of their 
“power against all conspiracies and at- 
“tempts whatsoever that shall be made 
"against his person, crown or dignity ; to 
“do their utmost endeavours to disclose 
“and make known to his majesty and his 
“heirs all tredsons and traitorous conspi- 
“tacies which may be formed against him 
for them; and faithfully to maintain, 
Vou. IV. 
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‘‘ support, and defend, to the utmost of 
‘* their power, the succession to the crown 
‘in his majesty’s family against any per- 
* son or persons whatsoever.” —“ ‘That, by 
“‘ those oaths, they fenounce and abjure 
“* obedience and allegiance unto any other 
‘ person claiming or pretending a riglit to 
“ the crown of this realm; that they re- 
“* ject and detest, as unchristian and im- 
*¢ pious, to believe that it is lawful in any 
‘‘ ways to injure any person or persons 
‘whatsoever under pretence of their 
‘* being heretics; and also that unchristian 
‘** and impious principle—that no faith is 
“ to be kept with Heretics—that it is no ar- 
“ticle of their faith—and that they re- 
** nounce, reject, and abjure, the opinion, 
“that princes excommunicated by the 
** pope and council, or by any authority 
‘‘ whatsoever, may be deposed or mur- 
“‘ dered by their subjects, or by any other 
‘* person whatsoever ;—that they do not 
“* believe that the pope of Rome, or any 
“ other foreign prince, prelate, state, or 
* potentate, hath, or ought to have, any 
“temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, 
‘¢ superiority, or pre-eminence within this 
“ realm ;—that they. firmly believe, that 
“no act in itself unjust, immoral, or 
“ wicked, can ever be justified or excused 
“‘ by or under pretence or colour that it 
“* was done for the good of the church, or 
‘* in obedience to any ecclesiastical power 
“ whatsoever; and that it is not an arti- 
“ cle of the catholic faith, neither are they 
“ thereby required to believe or -profess, 
* that the pope is infallible, or that they 
‘*‘ are bound to any order, in its own na- 
“ture immoral, although the pope or 
** any ecclesiastical power should issue or 
*¢ direct such order; but that, on the con- 
*“ trary, they hold, that it would be sinful 
‘in them to pay any respect or obedience 
“‘ thereto—that they do not believe that 
* any sin whatsoever, committed by them, 
‘can be forgiven at the mere will of any 
“ pope or of any priest, or of any person or 
‘* persons whatsoever, but that any per- 
‘* son who receives absolution, without a 
“ sincere sorrow for such sin, and a firm 
‘and sincere resolution to avoid future 
** guilt, and to atone to God, so far from 
“ obtaining thereby any remission of his 
“sin, incurs the additional guilt of viola- 
“ting a sacrament; and,” by the ‘saine 


‘solemn obligation, “ they are bound and 


“ firmly pledged to defend, to the utmost 
‘*‘ of their power, the settlement and ar- 
“rangement of property in their country 
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“* as established by the laws now in being ; 
‘** —-that they have disclaimed, disavowed, 
‘and solemly abjured any intention to 
“* subvert the. present church establishment 
‘“ for the purpose of substituting a catholic 
** establishment in its stead ;” and that they 
‘have also solemnly sworn, “ that they will 
-* not exercise any privilege, to which they 
- are or may become entitled, to disturb 
‘* or weaken the protestant religion or pro- 
‘ testant government in Ireland.” 

“Your Petitioners most humbly beg 
leave to shew, that however painful it is to 
‘their feelings, that it should still be thought 
“necessary to exact such tests from them 
‘(and from them alone of all his majesty’s 
subjects), they can with perfect truth af- 
firm, that the political and moral princi- 
‘ples, which are thercby asserted, are not 
‘only conformable to their opinions, but 
‘expressly inculcated by the religion which 
they profess; and your Petitioners most 
humbly trust, that the religious doctrines, 
which permit such tests to be taken, will 
be pronounced by this honourable honse 
to be entitied to a toleration, not merely 
partial, but complete, under the happy 
constitution and government of this realm ; 
and that his majesty’s Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, holding those principles, will be 
considered as subjects upon whose fidelity 
the state may repose the firmest reliance. 

** Your Petitioners further most humbly 
shew, that 26 years have now elapsed since 
their most gracious sovereign and the ho- 
nourable houses of parliament in Ireland, 
by their public and deliberate act, de- 
clared, that, “ from the uniform peace- 


~ 


able behaviour of the Roman Catholics of 


Ireland fora long series of years, it appeared 
reasonable and expedient to relax the dis- 
abilities and incapacities under which they 
laboured, and that it must tend not only 
‘to the cultivation and improvement of this 
kiigdom, but to the prosperity and strength 
pf all his majesty’s dominions, that his 
majesty’s subjects of all denominations 
should enjoy the blessings of a free consti- 
tution, and should be bound to each other 
by mutual interest and mutual affection ;” 
- a declaration founded upon unerring prin- 
ciples of justice and sound policy, which 
still remains to. be carried into full effect 
{altuough your Petitioners are impressed 
with a belief, that.the appreliensions which 
retarded its beneficial operation previous 
to the union Cannot exist in the parliament 
of the. united kingdom). 
' “For your Petitioners mest humbly 
shew, that, by virtue of divers statutes 








now in force, his majesty’s Roman Catho. 
lic subjects, who form so great. a propor. 
tion of the population of Ireland, and cop. 
tribute so largely to the resourcés of the 
state, do yet labour under many incapa- 
cities, restraints, and privations, which 
affect them with peculiar severity in almogt 
every station of life; that more especially 
they are denied the capacity of sitting or 
voting in either of the honourable houses 
of parliament; the manifold evils conse. 
quent ypon which incapacity they trust it 
is unnecessary to unfold and enumerate to 
this honourable house. 
‘‘ They are disabled from holding or ex. 
ercising (unless by a special dispensation) 
any corporate office whatsoever in the cj- 
ties or towns in which they resides they 
are incapacitated and disqualified from 
holding or exercising the offices of sherifig 
and subesherifis, and various offices of 
trust, honour, and emolument in the state, 
in his majesty’s military and naval service, 
and in the administration of the laws, in 
this their native land. 
‘Your Petitioners, declining to enter 
into the painful detail of the many incapa- 
cities aud inconveniencies avowedly in 
flicted by those statutes upon his majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, beg leave, howe 
ever, most earnestly to solicit the attention 
of this hon. house, to the humiliating and ig. 
nominious system of exclusior, reproach, 
suspicion, which those statutes generaté 
and keep alive. ai 
“ For your Petitioners most humbly 
shew, that in consequence of the hostile 
spirit thereby sanctioned, their hopes 
of enjoying even the privileges, whieh, 
through the benignity. of their most 
gracious sovereign, they have been cape 
citated to enjoy, are nearly altogether frus 
trated, insomuch that they are, in effect, 
shut out from almost all the honours, dig- 
nities, and offices of trust and emolument 
in the state, from rank and distinction in 
his majesty’s army and navy, and evel 
from the lowest situations and franchises 
in the several cities and corporate towns 
throughout his majesty’s dominions, 
“And your petitioners severely: feel, 
that this unqualified interdiction of ‘thasé 
of their communion from: all munieipal 
stations, from the franchises of ‘all guilds 
and corporations, and from the patronage 
and benefits annexed to those situations, 
is an evil not terminating if itself flor they 
beg leave to state, that, by giving ‘an ad. 
vantage over those of their communion 
others, by whom such situations are¢% 
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clusively possessed, it establishes a species 

f qualified monopoly, universally ope- 
rating in their distavour, contrary to the 
pirit, and highly detrimental to the free- 
dom of trade. 

% Your Petitioners likewise severely feel, 
that his majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
in consequence of their exclusion from the 
ofices Of sheriffs and sub-sherifis, and of 
the hostile spirit of those statutes, do not 
fully enjoy certain other inestimable privi- 
leges of. the British constitution, which 
the law has most jealously maintained aud 
secured to their fellow subjects. 

_ “Your Petitioners most humbly beg 
leave to solicit the attention of this hon. 
house to the distinction which has conceded 
the elective, and denies the representative 
franchise to one and the sasie class of his 
his majesty’s subjects; which detaches 
from property its proportion of political 
power under a constitution whose vital 
principle is the union of the one with the 
other; which closes every avenue of lega- 
lized ambition against’ those who must be 
pene to have great credit and in- 
uence among the mass of the population 
ofthe country; which refuses to peers of 
the realm all share in the legislative repre- 
sentation, either actual or virtual; and 
renders the liberal profession of the law to 
Roman Catholics a mere object of pecu- 
blary traflic, despoiled of its hopes and of 
ils honours. 
.“ Your Petitioners further most humbly 
shew, that the exclusion of so numerous 
and efficient a portion of his majesty’s 
subjects as the. Roman Catholics of this 
realm from civil honours and offices, and 
advancement in his majesty’s army 
md navy, actually impairs, in a very ma- 
terial degree, the most valuable resources 
ofthe British empire, by impeding his 
majesty’s general service, stifling the most 
honourable and powerful incentives to 
civil and military merit, and umnecessa- 
ily restricting theexercise of that bright 
prerogative of the crown, which encou- 
lages good. subjects to promote the public 
‘welfare, and excites them to meritorious 
ations, by a well regulated distribution of 
public honours and rewards, 
‘Your Petitioners beg leave most hum- 
bly tosubmit, that those manifold incapa- 
cities, restraints, and privations, are abso- 
litely repugtiant to the liberal and com- 
Pehensive principles recognized by their 
Most gracious sovereign and the parlia- 
Went of Ircland:; that they are impolitic 
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restraints upon his majesty’s prerogative—~ 
that they are hurtful and vexatious to the 
feelings of a loyal and generous people— 
and that the total abolition of them will be 
found not only compitible with, but high- 
ly conducive to, the perfect security of 
every establishment, religious or political, 
bow existing in this realm. 

“For your Petitioners most explicitly 
declare, that they do not seek or wish, in 
the remotest degree, to injure or encroach 
upon “ the rights, privileges, immunities, 
possessions, or revenues appertaining to 
the bishops and clergy of the protestant 
religion, as by law established, or to ‘the’ 
churches committed to their charge, or 
to any of them”—the sole object of your 
petitioners being an equal participation, 
upon equal terms with their fellow-subjects, 
of the full benefits of the British laws and 
constitution. 

‘“ Your Petitioners beg leavemost hum- 
bly to observe, that although they might 
well and justly insist upon the firm and un- 
abated loyalty of his majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects to their most gracious 
sovereign, their profound respect for the- 
législature, and their dutiful submission to 
the laws, yet they most especially rest. 
their humble claims and expectations of 
relief upon the clear. and manifest condu- 
civeness of the measure which they solicit 
to the general and permanent tranquillity, 
strength and happiness of the British em- 
pire, ‘And your Petitioners, entertaining 
no doubt of its final accomplishment, from 
its evident justice and utility, do most so- 
lemnly assure this hon. house, that their 
earnest solicitude for it, at this peculiar 
crisis, arises principally from their anxious 
desire to extinguish all motives.to disunion, 
and ali means of exciting discontent. se 

‘‘For your Petitioners humbly state it 
as their decided opinion, that the enemies 
of the British empire, who meditate the 
subjugation of Ireland, have no hope of 
success, save in the disunion of its im 
habitants; and therefore it is, that your 
Petitioners are deeply anxious, at this mo- 
ment, that a measure should be accom- 
plished which will annihilate the principles 
of religious animosity, aud animate all de- 
scriptions of. his majesty’s subjects in an 
enthusiastic defence of the best constitu- 
tion that has ever yet been established. 

‘Your Petitioners, therefore, most 
humbly presume to express their earnest, 
but respectful hope, that this bon. house will 
in its wisdom and liberality, deem the se« 
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veral statutes, now in force against them, 
no longer necessary to be retained ; and 
that his majesty’s loyal and dutiful subjects, 
professing the Roman ‘Catholic religion, 
may be effectually relieved from the ope- 
ration of those statutes, and that so they 
may be restored to the full enjoyment of 
the benefits. of the British constitution, 
and to evéry inducement of attachment to 
that constitution, equally and in common 
with their fellow subjects throughout the 
British empire. And your Petitioners 
will ever pray, &c. Signed Shrewsbury, 
Waterford, and Wexford; Fingal, Ken- 
mnare, Gormanstown, Southwell, Trimles- 
town, &c. &c.” 

Lord Grenville again rose, and moved, 
that it do lie on the table. He said, it was 
not his intention to make any other mo- 
tion at present, on a subject of so much 
importance; much deliberation was neces- 
sary previous to-any notice being given of 
a motion for the consideration of the pe- 
tition. When it should be thought fit to 
submit that proposition to the house, he 
assured their lordships that ample notice 
would be given, 

Lord Auckland felt himself bound to say 
a few words before the petition was laid 
on the table. He declared that the na- 
ture of the petition, until this moment, had 
been perfectly unknown to him. He had, 
however, listened attentively to it while 
reading, and, from what caught his ear, it 
appeared to him that the petitioners claim- 
ed a full participation of all the rights and 
privileges of the other subjects of his ma- 
jesty. ‘Phat was a claim which merited 

‘the most serious consideration. If it were 
to be conceded, the consequence would be, 
that their lordships would see a protestant 
kiag, in this country, maintaining the pro- 
testant religion here, while it was losing 
its ascendency in Ireland. In Ireland, 
their lordshijs would see the protestant 
reJigion established by law, while the ma- 
gistrates and legislators of the country 
would be Roman Catholics. He regretted 
that this subject had been brought forward, 
but since it had come under the notice of 
their lordships, he trusted that the question 
would be fully investigated. Their lord- 
ships could not now let the subject pass 
over, but must feel it to be their duty to 
discuss it minutely, calmly, and dispassion- 
ately. He would give no opinion at pre- 
sent; but he must confess that he saw 
nothing in the signs of the times that would 
induce him to break down the barriers, 
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and undermine the fortifications which had 
been raised for the protection of the church’ 
and state. He must use these words church 


and state, because they presented an idea 


to his mind, which be never could separate 
from that of the constitution of the country, 
Having said thus much, he again expressed 


.his hope that the business would not be 


suffered to lie over, but that it would be 
brought forward as speedily as possible, 
Lord Grenville would not use one word 


of argument in support of the petition, 


He should only observe, that so far as it 


was in his power to expedite the business, 


it would be forwarded, and he was anxious 
that no unnecessary delay should take 
place. He also assured their lordships, 
that when, the subject was brought for 
ward, it should, as far as depended on 
him, receive a deliberate,.calm, and dis 
passionate discussion. With regard to the 
merits of the petition, he would say no- 


thing now; that was’what he wished to 


avoid at present, even if any thing could 
have induced him to offer any observa- 
ticns on a motion for laying this petition 
on the table. 


Lord Hawkesbury, after what had passed, 


could not permit the petition to be laid on 
the table, without taking the opportunity 
of saying a few words upon the motion, 
The right of petitioning he held to be so 
sacred a privilege, that nothing could ex. 
cuse their lordships from receiving peti- 
tions from any description of his majesty’s 
subjects, ‘To this general proposition he 
knew only two exceptions: Ist, when the 
grievance complained of was one over 
which their lordships had no jurisdiction, 
and which they therefore could not redress, 
2d, when there was something disrespect- 
ful in the form or language of the petition. 
The present petition, however, camé not 
within either of these exceptions, and he 
therefore should not object to its being 
laid on the table. He concurred with the 
noble baron who had introduced the peti- 
tion, in deprecating all premature discus. 
sion; but, if it was that noble baron’s it- 
tention to bring the subject again ‘before 
the House, he thought it but justice now 
to declare, that if any motion should be 
made for carrying into effect the prayer of 
the petition, he should then, but not till 
then, state his reasons for opposing al 
such measure. 
Lord Grenville said, he only rose, ‘that 
it might be distinctly understood, | that it 
was his intention to bring furward the stl. 
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bof the petition and its prayer to the 
consideration of the house, and that with 
glittle interval of delay as the circum- 
stances of the case would admit.—The 
petition was then ordered to lie on the 


le. 
aie Duke of Norfolk rose, to move that 
the Petition should be printed. He was 
got aware whether such a motion was con- 
formable to the custom and usage of the 
house; but when he considered the im- 
portance of the subject, and the variety 
of assertions made in the, Petition, all of 
vhich it was indispensably necessary their 
lordships sbould thoroughly investigate, he 
wished, if there was no order against it, 
fo press upon the attention of the House a 
motion for printing the petition. He at 
the same time regretted, that a noble lord, 
hulding a high situation in his majesty’s 
most intimate councils, should have pre- 
maturely expressed an opinion inimical to 
the prayer of the petition. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he believed 
itwould be found, on the one hand, that 
there was no order against printing a peti- 
tion, and that, on the other, there was no 
example of any petition having been print- 
ed, He thought that the importance of 
the petition demanded that it should re- 
inain on the table, for the examination of 
every one of their lordships, instead of 
being sent out of the House to be printed. 
=The- motion was negatived. 

[Conpucr or Juper Fox.] Lord Auck- 
land, agreeably to the notice he had given, 
brought forward some farther propositions 
in reference to the pending case of this 
magistrate. After some general obser- 
vations, as to the peculiar importance of 
the case, the necessity which existed for 
their lordships deciding upon it with the 
ttmost caution and deliberation, with a 
view equally to the correctness of their 
own proceedings, as well as to the impor- 
tance of the case in the way of precedent, 
aud, adverting to the circumstance of the 
proceedings in the committee being ad- 
journed till the beginning of May,~against 
which period their lordships might be fur- 
fished with the necessary information of 
advice upon the point, moved to the gene- 
fal effect, that’ ‘* the case against Mr. 
dustice Fox, the charges alleged, and steps 
taken in consequence, be referred to the 
Consideration of the judges for ‘their opi- 
tion of the same; and whether the case, 
# it stood, could, consistently with the 
felevant acts and usage of parliament, be 
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farther proceeded in ‘that bouse, and in 
that manner.” 

The Lord Chancellor: did not. then wish 
to offer any opinion as tothe substance of 
his noble friend’s motion, but he recom. 
mended that the consideration of such a 
proposition should be deferred for a few 
days. On the first view of it, they should 
hesitate ere they agreed to put such a pro- 
position to the judges, as containing points 
upon which he, for one, perhaps, could 
have no doubt. He should, however, it 
the interval he: meant to propose, pay a 
most sedulous attention to the precedents, 
and to the records on the journals. It 
certainly required some deliberation, as 
possibly, by taking such a step precipi- 
tately, they might advance further in error, 
After considering the proposition in a va- 
riety of legal points of view, in the course 
of which he deprecated the. putting such 
questions to the learned judges without 
further inquiry and deliberation; he mov. 
ed, that the further consideration of the 
motion be adjourned till this day se’nnight, 

Lord Grenville ‘did not mean to oppose 
the amendment of the uoble and learned 
lord, but agreed in favour of a great deal 
of what fell from the noble lord who open- 
ed the discussion, He contended, that 
sooner than persist in error, they should, 
if found necessary, tread back their steps ; 
and he hoped, that no fear of imputed in- 
consistency would deter them from doing 
that which they should find to be right, 
He thought it would. be proper to take 
the opinion of the judges on the occasion, 
who,.it should be recollected, had, offie 
cially, seats in that house. No objection 
would .be urged, he. thought, to the noble 
and learned lord’s amending the language 
of the proposition, as he should deem pro« 
per; and, after adverting to what he con- 
ceived a difference in the line of argument 
then adopted by the learned lord, and 
what he had urged on former occasions, 
observed, that he should not hesitate to 
follow that line of conduct adopted by lord 
chancellor Clarendon, on an occasion 
nearly similar, who resorted for informa- 
tion and advice to that quarter, which the 
usage of that house, and the constitution, 
equally pointed out as the most eligible in 
such cases. 

Lord Hawkesbury conceived, that the 
proceedings then before their lordships 
were not upon an address to his majesty, 
for the removal of a judge; but the quess 
tion was, what. proceedings should be had 
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previous to, such: an address? ‘Those. pro- 
ceedings, so far as they had Yoney:,he, con- 
¢pived,. must dé, either substantially right, 
er formally.wrongs -and .the very learned 
and elaborate, argzument.of the noble baron 
(lord. .Grenyjille);.. \and-.the:: several- cases 
which hethad:cited im support of that ar- 
gument, were» by, no.;meens «ix point, -but 
were gute: distinetiand. separate. from the 
qusstion::before, their lordghips.;,.. With 
great,respect.and deference ta: the: neble 
baron,, he considered <it, rather. a quibble 
 ppep the. question,: than. ari. argument 
grqunded. upon sound .principlés and the 
strict. justice of ithe case... He contended, 
that, the proceedings .bitherto:had been re- 
gularly and formally. right. Their lord- 


ships,could,/ pursue. no, other course 3 che, |: 


therefore, thought, the .consideration: -of 
the.question.should be postponed for some 
slays, in order.to afford: .an-opportunity of 
digesting the subject. ol. say. of eavites 
- Lard. Ellenborough: conceived that the 
qguestion-before’ the house was, not whether 
theirlorships were to. address his’ majesty 
forthe removal of .one of the judges, but 
whether : their, lordships would take the 
opmion -of the -learned; judges, as ito the 
manner of their future proceedings ? His 
jJordship -had no ebjection to his learned 
friend’s wish to : pos(pone. the considera- 
tion of the question for some days, as in 
trath he thought it: but right they should 
take time upon so important a proceeding ; 
but the . impression. upon -his mind was 
that, before any address should be pre- 
sented. to his majesty, the question should 
tried .by a court.of Jaw, and Mr. jus- 
tice Fox. should. -be either found guilty, or 
acquitied,.of the charges laid against him, 
by. the, verdict of 12 honest, and upright 
men. The regular proceedings should be 
bad upon, that verdict, a.writ of error 
should be brought, and the verdict either 
afirmed or reversed; if the: former, then 
the matter would come properly. before 
their lordships. ' His lordship then went 
jato some obgeryations of considerable 
Jength, upon proceedings by. impeachment, 
which he. considered would -be the most 
preferable mode. He expressed a strong 
desire, that, the opinion of \the learned 
judges. should, be taken upon the question, 
It was by no means beneath the. dignity 
of that hoyse,-or at all derogatory to. their 
lordships’ privileges, to take such an opi. 
nion. It was for such purposes the learned 
judges sat in that honse, and he: trusted 
theirJordships would resort..tothem, who 
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were 60 very. compétent to give their lop. 
ships the necessary assistance, 
_ord Grenville then read the case gf 
Bridgman against, lord, Chief Justice. Hol, he sev 
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upon. >The cause originated in the reftjy| § ypon a 
of the Chief Justice to receive a bill gf «Lord 
exceptions which had been tendered 4g ff fing thi 
him.-—The question for postponing the fy, § gsunob 
ther consideration of the matter until thy ff yes cou 
day, se-nnight. was then put, and carrigdes & on the 
Adjourned, with p 
tea Seeereret tressed 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. ong 

Monday, March 25. is a hi 

[Mixurzs.] A message from the lord & ing.. 

announced .their lordships’ assent to. the ff ponside 
Irish Customs bill, Excise bill, Stamp Day ff were 2 
bill, the Postage bill, the Malt and Spirits ff to: 12 
bill, the Sugar Drawback bill, the English § who ge 
Exchequer Bills bill, the English Sugar fj that w: 
Drawback bill, the Promissory Notes bill, § often « 
and the Expiring Laws bill, all without § bemuc 
any amendment... Soon afterwards, the § He rec 
gentleman usher of the black rod appeared § ofsuct 
at the bar, and summoned the speaker § which 
and house to attend in the house of lords, § the pr 
to hear-his majesty’s assent given, by com § The 
mission, to certain bills. The Speaker § that b 
and members accordingly attended ; apd § discus 
on his return be acquainted the hou § Hesh 
that he had heard the royal assent given, § lord's 
by commission, to several public and pri. § impos 
vate bills, among which were those. above § shoulc 
enumerated, as also the Irish Warehousing J neralb 
bills.—A person. from the Stamp-offee § tienla 
presented an account of stamp duties and §j stated 
balances in the hands of. the collectors at § ble to 
this present. period.—Mr. Bagwell, aftér J Upon 
obtaining leave to withdraw the: Irish § theta 
Election bill which be had lately, brought § - Mr 
in, mowed for leave to present one more § inforr 
perfect... Agreed to.—-Mr. Fitzgerald mos ff day, | 
ved for leave to briyg in a bill for regus § terati 
lating the Right of Common in Ireland,iq J of the 
the same manner.as_ in England. Leaye § duty. 
givene—Mr, Fitzgerald, also moved, that ff the p 
thére be laid before the house ¢opies of the J be: si 
patents under which the commissioners § hope 
the treasury (ia Ireland. held their office § aot < 
at the-time of making their retyrnsg,and @ shoul 
the warrant or Warrants issued for paying § inten 
their. salaries ;, also. alist. of, the sevetal J agrec 
persons: appointed commissioners of the ff dere 
treasury, and the funds out; of .which tle J »{R 
several payments: have been made, /Oie ff Pox, 
Geretheiuii.iey iv ayows bax civ Lovell ae 
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afReport oF ‘THE SuPPLEMENTARY 
povcer.] Mr. Alexander brought up.the 
rt of the conimittee of ways arid means. 
{he several resolutions with. respect to the 
gew taxes were ready and when the clerk 
ame to: that relating to the proposed tax 
auctions, c Eve 
Lord Henry Petty rose, and after admit: 
ling that the other “taxes proposed, were 
ssunobjectionable as under the circumstan- 
yes could be well expected, animadverted 
on the tax just referred to as likely to bear 
with peculiar hardship apon a very dis- 
tressed part of the people, and therefore 
ineconcileable with the principle which the 
tight hon. the chancellor of the exchequer 
hud himself laid down on a former even- 
ing. ‘The noble lord pressed upon the 
tonsideration of the house, that auctions 
were already subject to a tax of from 10 
fo’ 12 per cent. and that small. traders, 
who generally disposéd of their goods in 
that way, and distressed persons who were 
often obliged to have recourse to it, would 
bemuch aflected by the proposed addition. 
He recommended an exemption in favour 
ofsuch persons, on the same principle on 
which an exemption was granted’ under 
the property and other taxes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he should not at present enter into a 
discussion of the merits of this. proposition. 
Heshould only observe, that, if the noble 
lord’s argument were adopted, it would be 
impossible to bring forward a tax that 
should be received ; tor‘ no-tax, however ge- 
nerally good, could be free from some par 
tichlar objections, The objections, however, 
stated by the noble lord were not applica- 
ble to the general principle of this tax — 
Upon the resolution being read relating to 
the tax on cider and perry, 

- Mr. Bastard stated, that, according t 
iormation which he had received this 
day; cider was, in consequence of an al- 
tration made by the excise in the course 
ofthe lust year, raised from the nominal 
duty of 20s. to 24s, per hogshead. With 
the proposed addition, therefore, it would 
be subject to 36s. per hogshead. He 
hoped, however, that the new duty would 
Bot attach to the stock on hand. If it 
thould be so proposed, he declared: his 
intention to oppose it.—The resolution was 
agreed to, as were the others, and bills or- 
dered accordingly. 
e{Roman Catuotic Perrrron.} Mr. 
ox, previous to bringing up this Petition, 
addiessed the house, and said, that he 





never »rose with. ! more sitisfaction >4d 


the whule?.course of ‘his life, "than; at. this 
present ‘moment, in® being? the instrament 
of presenting the irish: Catholic Petition 
to that ‘house ‘of ‘parliament. * Whatever 
might: be the discussion which’ the subject 
of this petition was: likely: to give rise, to; 
he-was convinced it would. afford a nicest 
satisfactory proof :to every feeling»mind; 
that the great body of Catholics im Ireland 
hatt to complain of numerous grievances; 
and ‘that’: they meant to ‘adopt the most 
respectful manner of procuritig redress,*by 
this hamble application ‘to parliament? 
lie-did not think that the present would 
be 4 proper.time to make dny ‘farthér ob 
servations upon the subject, and he should 
therefore only move for leave to bring up 
the petition. — He'then’ stated shortly the 
substance of the petition; and leave being 
given to bring it up, Mr.'Fox appeared at 
the bar, and brought up the petition! 
which was then read by the clerk (see pi 
97). After it was read, Mr. Fox moved 
that the petition do lieon the table. On 
this motion being put fromthe chair} 

Mr. Cartwright tose. He said it was 
not his intention on that occasion to ente? 
into the merits of the question, but he 
could not help expressing his regret, that 
the subject of the petition-was likely to be 
brought to a discussion under,the present 
circumstances of the country.. Much as 


jhe lamented what did pass upon the sub- 


ject not long since, and much’ as he la- 
mented the importance attached at that ° 
time to the immediate’ coneession of the 
privileges withheld from thé Catholi¢s, he 
was in hopes no further steps ‘would*have 
been taken to accomplish that ‘object, 
till at least there was some reason to sup 
pose no insurmountable difiiculties stood 
in the way of its attainment ; and ‘he could 
not help expressing his surprize, that the 
advocates for these concessions should be 
so anxious for a discussion, knowingas they’ 
do all the circumstances of the case, and 
the certainty of ng success, He could not 
comprehend the policy or patriotism of 
creating a discussion, if not likely to go 
further, and of thus unseasonably ddtitihs 
a subject of such general €xpectation anid 
importance, on which ‘the: feelings ‘of the 
inhabitants of Ireland were so unhappily 
alive, and which mey lead to no small ferz 
mentation and disturbance in that countrys 
Mr. For said, that theshon. member had 
alluded to ‘an ‘insurmountable - obstacle? 
out what that obstacle was, the hensgent? 
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had not thentioned. He should wait: to 
hear; upon the discussion of the measure 
to which the: petition referred, what the 
nature of that obstacle was, and then he 
should take occasion to state his opinion 
‘respecting it. At ‘present he should only 
- Say, that it was his intention to appoint a 
gay-for the discussion of a propositian 
founded on the petition. From informa- 
tion received, he understood that the Irish 
members were for the most part at. present 
in Ireland, upon the business of the as- 
sizes, and that they could not conveni- 
ently return for some time. It was his 
wish to fix upon as early a day as possi- 
ble; he should mention the 9th of May, 
but in the course of the ensuing week 
he should be able to state the precise day. 

Dr. Duigenan urged the propriety of 
ascertaining with precision the day on 
which the motion of the hon. gent. would 
be brought forward, and hoped he would 
positively fix on the 9th of May for that 
purpose. : 

Mr. For had no objection whatever to 
‘that day himself, but until he had consulted 
those who were more immediately inte- 
rested, he did not feel entitled to say that 
that should certainly be the day on which 
he would make his motion —Adjourned. 

Sebiceree 


~ NOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, March 26, 


[Mtnures.] Their lordships proceeded 
* further in the Appeal, Rocheid, esq. against 
Kinloch, bart. Mr. H. Erskine concluded 
his reply. After which the further cou- 
sideration was postponed till Tuesday 
next.—Mr. Alexander brought up the Le- 
gacy Duty bill, and two private bills; 
which were severally read a first time.— 
Mr. Worsley, from the London Flour 
Company, presented the annual accounts 
of the Company; which were ordered to 
lie on the tablee—Adjourned. 


SS 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


_ Tuesday, March 26. 


[Mixurss.] Mr. Rose brought up the 
American Neutral Trade bill, which was 
read a first time.—Mr. Rose brought. up 
the bill granting to aliens abroad the same 
privileges in the disposal of prizes as were 
now possessed by the natives of the United 
Kingdom. Read a first time.—The Secre- 
tary at War obtained leave to bring ina 
dill similar to that of last year, forincreas- 
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ing the rates of subsistence to be paid ty 
innkeepersand others for quartering troops, 
&c.—Mr.-Huskisson brought up the addj. 
tional Import, Duty bill, and the additional 
Excise Duty. bill; which were  read.g 
first time.—Col, Stanley presented .a 

tition, praying that another Petition from 
the Duke of Athol, relative to the jm. 
provements in the Isle of Man, might be 
brought up. The cause of its being % 
long delayed was, that as it applied fora 
grant of public money, it was necessary to 
obtain his majesty’s consent to it. Leave 
was given, the Petition was brought up, 


read, and referred to a committee.—(p 


the motion of Col. Stavley, the Report of 
the Committee of Enquiry in 1792 on thé 
state of the Isle of Man, and all accounts 
of the revenue of the Island were ordered 
to be referred to the same committee.” It 
was likewise ordered, on the motion of the 
hon. Col. that an Address be presented to 
bis majesty, requesting that he would be 
graciously pleased to cause to. be laid bes 
fore the house a copy of the report:of the 
Privy Council, dafed 21 July, 1804, on 
the former Petition of the Duke of Athol, 
{[Mrinitia EnuistinG Briv.]- Theor. 
der of the day being read for the 2d reads 
ing of the Militia Enlisting Bill, 
Mr. Hughes rose and delivered his maiden 
speech in parliament. He said he was not 
in the habit of offering bimsel! to the atten 


tion of the house, but the strong call of. 


duty constrained him to overcome his ne 
tural reluctance. He admitted the pre- 
sent bill was less objectionable than that 
which had been adopted in 1799, from the 
modifications it had received; but as he 
must resist the principle of it, those vari- 
ations could not reconcile him to the mea. 


sure. The bill was brought forward with: 


out any ground being laid for its introduc. 
tion. When the former one was submitted 
to the attention of the house, a case of 
remarkable urgency was made out, al- 
though not such a case as, in his mind, 
vindicated the expedient. What. was the 
situation at that time? In the year 1799, 
we had.a prodigious defensive force: the 
Militia exceeded 100,000 men, and wé 
had a numerous body of Fencibles, On 
the contrary, the regular army was wasted 
by a protracted war; and it was under 
these peculiar circumstances that it was 
permitted to recruit out of the | Fenck 
bles and out of the Militia, under the 
authority of parliament. In this instance 
the same scheme was recommended, whem 
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the motive was gone. We were told by 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the regular army had greatly 
increased ; that the recruiting was active 
and effectual; and that his favourite act 
for the augmentation of the disposeable 
force, was soon to be brought into com- 
plete operation. Why then should we re- 
sort to this odious and obnoxious method? 
If the quota of 17,000 would’ not enter as 
volunteers, would the right hon. gent. 
disband the national Militia? Did he, 
afterall his expressions of doubt and alarm, 
beginnow to consider the garrison of the 
country as toostrong? Ilad the fears of the 
pation been absurd and nugatory? Were the 
fleets of the enemy destroyed? Were his ar- 
mies disbanded? Was his ambition annihi- 
lated? Did the invasion of this country 
no longer tempt his appetite for universal 
dominion? But there were constitutional 
objections to the measure. Every stand- 
ing army in Europe, which menaced or 
destroyed the liberties of the soil by 
which it was supported, we were told, had 
its origin in a harmless militia ;. we ought, 
then, never to lose sight of that precaution, 
we ought never to abandon that jealousy, 
which would prevent such dangerous en- 
¢roachments, ‘The best officers in the mi- 
litia had been disgusted by the former re- 
gulation, and had retired from the service; 
but it was promised no such plan would 
berevived. Now insult and flattery were 
combined, and it was. vainly expected 
gentlemen would submit to such illusions, 
ad patiently bear with repeated mortifi- 
tations. Whenever the act of 1799 had 
been mentioned in that house, and it ne- 
ver was mentioned unaccompanied by 
censure, it had been defended by ministers 
on the ground of the necessity of the times, 
and a solemn pledge had been given never 
recur to the same mode of proceeding 
‘After this open breach of faith, how could 
ve depend on any future pledge? how 
tould we assure ourselves that when it was 
deemed convenient, government might 
Wtonce more return to the charge and 
popose.a further recruiting out of the 
000 that were now allowed to exist? 
Under all these circumstances ‘he should 
fre his decided negative to the motion. 
‘Mr. Yorke said, he was somewhat con- 
tmed,. that several militia officers, com- 
tides of his, had expressed themselves in 
h strong terins against the bill. He 

Wever agreed with those gentlemen, that 
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he conceived the general principle was 
right, and ought to be adopted. The ad- 
vantages were so obvious, that they seem- 
ed to require no comment: the accession 
of 15 or 16,000 men to the disposeable 
force, in these times, could by no gentle- 
man be considered as unimportant. If he 
were disposed to criticise upon any thing 
with severity, it would be, that the mea- 
sure was not before proposed. The bill | 
directed, that the men should be permitted, 
from the militia regiments, to a certain 
extent, to enlist in the regular forces. 
He did think the terms were too general, 
and that they should not be allowed to en- 
list into the Foot-Guards, because these 
were not disposable in the same sense as 
the troops of the line of every other de- 
scription. He had no objection to their 
joining the royal marines, and he thought 
the artillery ought to have its share. The 
marines were entitled to great credit. 
They were at this moment in want ofa 
considerable recruit, and 5 or 6000 men 
would be to them a very valuable acqui- 
sition. Before he could resign the benetits 
this measure promised, he must be con- 
vinced of its impolicy on some constitu- 
tional principles; but, perhaps, if he dis» 
cerned that the militia was likely to suffer 
any permanent injury from the project, he 
should, from his affection for it, be con- 
strained to oppose the bill. It was on 
these constitutional grounds the hon. gent. 
endeavoured to meet it. The term con- 
stitutional, it was true, was often used with- 
out any regard to its legitimate meaning: 
it was sometimes employed. merely to ex. 
press the interests of individuals, not the 
great scheme of national good. What- 
ever was consistent with the interests 
of some persons, was to them perfectly 
constitutional; whatever opposed these 
interests, was the reverse, and from the 
obscurity consequent on this personal avi- 
dity, they often entirely lost sight of 
the constitution. He by no means in- 
tended to apply these observations to the 
hon. gent.; but he would explain what he 
understood by the constitution, as it ap- 
plied to the present question. It was ex- 
plained by the common and written law of 
the land. ‘This law directed every man to 
stand forward in defence: of his country, 
when called upon by proper authority ; 
and it was said, that a respectable military 
force is necessary to the defence of the 
realm. As to the. number or proportion 
from the militia which might jojn the re 





ine of the details were objectionable, yet 
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gular force, there was not a syllable on the 
subject in the catalogue of English law. 
So far was he from thinking it was prejudi- 
cial, that one should combine occasionally 
with the other, that he would recommend, 
that it should bé annually proposed to the 
temporary to unite with the permanent 
establishment, to a certain limited exteut. 
It might be asked, why he did not suggest 
this when he had the honour to bear-a part 
in his majésty’s councils? ‘The opinion of 
administration then was, that it was more 
adviseable to adhere to former planus thau 
to resort to new ones ; and such a scheme 
at that particular moment, might have ren- 
dered it impossible to have raised the mi- 
litia to the numbers required. He would 
broadly contend, the militia could suffer 
no detriment whatever; the whole was 
voluntary, and compulsory measures could 
alone be injurious. But it was said, that 
the feelings of the militia officers would 
be wounded. He could only judge of the 
feelings of other gentlemen by his own; 
and. be acknowledged, that as far as his 
own comfort and honourwere concerned in 
the regiment be commanded, he should be 
happy to see that the individuals who com- 
posed it, were anxious to offer themselves 
to a. more enlarged service, where their 
discipline and gallantry would be more be- 
neficial to their country. The scheme in 
1799 had been alluded to;.that must be 
acknowledged not only to have been a wise 
but a prosperous measure. At that time 
500 men from the regiment in which he 
served joined the army, and most of them. 
entered the 20th regiment, which had been 
peculiarly distinguished for the services 
they have rendered their country. So 
much he would say for feeling, and he 
would add, that any thing that would hurt 
the generous sensibilities of the officers of 
‘ the militia, he should himself be the last 
man to endure. He could not but lament, 
as much as any one, if officers of merit 
and courage were to leave the ranks in dis- 
gust on account of this bill; but it was 
what lie could not believe they ‘would do, 
until. he had the misfortune to know it 
from his-own observation. He held in his 
hand a circular letter, signed by 32 field 
officers of militia regiments, expressive of 
their disapprobation of the bill before the 
house. Much as he ‘respected them, he 
could not help observing, that of this num- 
ber 18. were distinguished for their -oppo- 
sition to government, and he could ‘not. 


ments had‘ taken place which were oneg 
expected, if what was called a brvad’ comp 
prehensive administration .had been form. 
ed, most of these gentlemen would havye 
been of a very different. opinion, He 
trusted, thereiure, that as their objections 
were uot purely sentimental, but mixed 
with political feelings, the effects produeed 
by the bill would not be so considerable ag 
had bee predicted.— He did not think 
this plan would unpose any burthen u 

the landed proprietors; he thought, at 
least, if any were endured, it would be 
relieved by the provisions of the Additional 
Force bill, the coutents of which, however, 
he would not affect very accurately to comp 
prehend. One benetit, however, to the 
counties, was perfectly clear; they would 
be exonerated from maintaining the fa. 
mihes of those men who abandoned the 
nulitia service. On the Additional Force 
bill he. might be permitted to say, that as 
far as he understood it, it was unreasonable 
and impolitic; he thought so before, and 
he continued in the same sentiment; but 
the expedient having been resorted to, he 
judged it prudent to give it a fair trial, 
But whatever objection he might have to 
the general tendency of that bill, he had 
no difficulty in concurring with that part of 
it which respected the reduction of the 
militia; not because this force was too 
great, but because the relative proportions 
between the temporary and permanent 
establishments were not duly preserved, 
The opposition to this bill was the more 
unaccountable, because parliament had al. 
ready decided, that the disposable force 
ouglit to be increased, and the inost easy 
and natural means was to carry over the 
surplus of the militia to the regular force. 
IJaving advanced various other arguments 
in favour of the bill, he said, he heartily 
hoped it would succeed ; be should give it 
tle hest support he could. He disapproved 
of that clause which allowed the command- 
ing olficer to cut his regiment in halves, and 
say, government should have one half, 
while be kept the other. The. probability 
in such case was, the commander of :the 
militia regiment would take the grenadiers 


and light infantry, and give goyernmaot, 


the remainder. Possibly the .grenadiers 
‘and light infantry, impelled by their valour 


and the desire of gaining renown, ‘might | 


be anxious to join the regulars, ‘in -order: 
to go to Paris to pull down the emperot 
France and. king of -Htaly. The comuirand- 





avoid thinking, that.if certain arrange-. 


ing officer would, by the operation, of the 
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élause to which he referred, have it in 
his power to repress their ardour, and for- 
tid their enlisting. He hoped the house 
would not, by rejecting the measure, run 
the risk of losing the means of obtaining an 
fonourable and secure peace, and, till its 
attainment, a sure defence tor the king- 


“Mr. Bastard had always imagined that 

ents were ready to spring to the defence 
of their offspring, when uitacked by any 
danger; but the present instance contra- 
dicted his experience on this subject, for 
although the augmented state of the militia 
was the child of the hon. gentleman who 
‘thad just sat down, he seemed to stand up 
‘sits most determined enemy, and to be 
pent on its destruction. ‘The effect of 
the bill would, he much feared, be to drive 
men of property and consequence out of 
the ‘militia service. Should an invasion 
take place, he had not the slightest doubt 
that they would cordially unite to fight 
pro aris et focis, but he was apprehensive 
that nothing but the actual Janding of an 
enemy could restore that harmony that was 
0 desirable. For his own part, he con- 
fessed he was one of those who would 
be contented to see the militia remain 
to defend their homes, and not detach- 
ed on any such Quixotic expedition as 
the dethroning of a King of Lombardy. 
Tf, for the mighty sum of ten guineas, for 
the honour and glory of being a private 
soldier, and for the pleasure of pulling 
down the King of Lombardy, men would 
be found willing to quit the officers under 
Whom they had served so long, he owned 
that, for the credit of his country, he 
‘wished such a want of attachment should 
‘be exposed as little as possible. 

Earl Temple said, he did not know that 
he should bave been inducéd to say any 
thing upon the bill in the present stage of 
it had it not been for the speech of the 
Tight hon, gent. (Mr. Yorke), who found 
fo strange a method of reconciling duties 
% very contrary to each other, as those of 
@8ecretary at war, and of a militia co- 
Tonel. The only argument for this bill, 
Mamely, that of getting a great accession 
fo the regular army, was used by his, 
Might hon, relation (Mr. Pitt), in’ support 
his ineffective Defence bill, which met 
With the decided opposition of the right 
Mon, gent, When this-measure was re- 


| Srted to in 1799; there was a better 


ee for it than now, as a distinct object 


‘Was then ‘stuted for it, and a pledge given 
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that it should not be recurred to any 

more. Besides, at that time, the militia 

officers had only the proposition made to 

them of using their influence with the men 

to enlist for limited service in Europe, 

whereas now they were to be induced to 

enlist for life, and for a smaller bounty 

than before. He could not account for 

the motives which could lead the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Yorke) in time of peace, to” 
augment the militia to 60,000 men; and 

now, in time of war, and threats of in- 

vasion, to vote for their reduction to 40,000. 

He did not, it seemed, feel any constitu- 

tional objection to the measure; but he 

should have recollected that the militia 

was raised as a constitutional force, and 

for the specific object, on the faith of par- 

liament, ‘that they should only be employed 

at home for the defence of the country, 

without being under the control, or to- 

tally at the disposal of the crown. The 
militia was quite a separate establishment, 

and when the crown neglected it, the lords 
lieutenants of counties were invested, after 
a certain lapse of time, with the power of 
appointing officers. It was not raised at 
the expence of the crown, and was always 
paid by land-owners and farmers, who 
were at the expence of providing substi- 
tutes. It was in vain to say, that the men 
by this measure had the option of enlist- 
ing or remaining, as they might think 
proper; because every one knew that if 
their companions volunteered, those who 
refused to do the same would be looked 
upon as wanting in military spirit. It was, 
indeed, voluntary in the name, but, in fact, 
it was the contrary. He was one of those 
oppositionists, who, as a militia colonel, 
signed the circular paper alluded to by the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke); but as he 
was drawn into the scrape by the example 
of his right hon. relation on a former oc- 
casion, and he hoped, that gentleman 
would not refuse to take his share in the 
blame of it. In saying, that if an admini- 
stration had been formed on a broad and 
comprehensive scale, the same measure 
would have been pursued, and no objec- 
tion made to it, the right hon. gent. only 
assumed a fact, which he did not allow him 
entitled to do. 

The Marquis of Douglas conceived the 
bill to be unjust in its principle, and inju- 
rious in its operation. The right hon, gent. 
(Mr. Yorke) had said it was nut unconstitu- 
tioval; he did not conteud it was c, but 
as fur'as respected thé constitution of the 
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militia, The right hon. gent. had talked 
much about the delicacy of his feelings; but 
he seemed destitute of all sensibility ; his 
military apostacy was only equalled by his 
ministerial apostacy.—Here Mr. Yorke, to 
order, represented the impropriety of using 
such language, The Speaker informed the 
noble lord that he should abstain from 
personalities, 

The Marquis of Douglas said, he bowed 
with. great deference to the authority of 
the chair, He then proceeded to state that 
the militia officers did not so much object to 
this measure, from feeling, as upon the con- 
stitutional ground; that by proposing this 
measure to them, they would be defraud- 
ing them into an acceptance of what they 
had no reason to expect. He himself, 
though by no means divested of : the feel- 
ings of a militia colonel, objected to it 
principally from its doing injustice to the 
proprietors and occupiers of the land, who 
would by this bill be obliged to pay a 
second bounty for substitutes. It was fal- 
lacious to say, that all persons. paid equal- 
ly, avd in proportion, for the army and 
navy. The members of the universities, 
aud: many other descriptions, were ex- 
empted from the operation of the ballots. 
Part also of the pay of militia men was 
appropriated to the maintenance of their 
families; but when they should enlist into 
the regulars, the.support of their wives and 
children would fall upon the parishes. As 
a Scotchman, he said, he had to complain 
that the couutry was put to the expence of 
providing for 12,000 men; there were no 
more than 6,000 left for its defence; and 
none of the regulars stationed there, for 
their domestic protection. He heard a re- 
port, that the noble lord (Moira) who had 
the chief military command there, had 
lately resigned it, finding that all those ex- 
ertions of his which had gained him the 
confidence, respect, aud veneration of all 
parts and ranks in that country, were not 
sufficient to supply the military deficiencies, 
He must also object to the measure upon 
the ground of policy, when the alarm of 
invasion had not yet subsided. What 
chance had we of co-operating in any con- 
tinental war, when we were destitute of a 
single ally ? In his majesty’s speech from 
the throve, the word “ally” was not even 
_ mentioned, we only ventured to speak of 
* confidential negociations” with foreign 
courts, but no effect was yet produced 
from it, uor did he hear of a single move- 
ment in eur favour, Ife denied that it was 
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the wish or disposition of the militia soldier 
to volunteer in the regulars, or to part from 
the officers who now comimanded them, 
His lordship concluded by saying that he 
spoke under the protection of that pringj. 
ple which sanctioned every man in advan 
cing what he thought was the good of hig 
country, and particularly at a time when 
its councils stood so much in need of yp. 
common integrity and equity. 

Lord Stanley rose to make some remarks 
on what had fallen from a former secretary 
at war (Mr. Yorke), and on the inconsist. 
ency of his conduct, in the part he had 
taken in the present measure. He did 
not know how to reconcile the conduct of 
the right hon. gent. in approving of the 
present measure for the reduction of the 
militia, after having himself introduced 
a bill for augmenting that constitutional 
species of the national force. The noble 
lord defended himself, and those who op 
posed the present measure, from the ob 
servations of the right hon. gent, that if 
what he called a broad-bottomed admi- 
nistration had been formed, those who 
voted against the present bill would have 
given their ready concurrence to the mea- 
sure now proposed. He then entered ‘at 
considerable length into a discussion of 
the consequences of this bill, which he 
characterized as unconstitutional and un- 
just. He said, it was an attempt to in- 
crease the regular army, without ascers 
taining the expence. It seemed to be 
the object of the right hon. gent, to cree 
ate a large force, without being much 
concerned about the means he made use 
of to accomplish it. 

Lord Euston approved of the measure, 
The principle was that of the bill for the 
gradual reduction of the militia, Hewas 
one who thought that reduction necessary 
when proposed last session by his right 
hon. friend (Mr, Pitt); for he felt then, 
and did still feel, that there were not 
sufficient officers for the militia, as it 
stood at the increased number of 68,000. 
He was a militia officer himsel!, and should 
do every thing in his power to forward 
the objects of the measure before the 
house. ge 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
that he had been anxious to hear the sen 
timents of such gentlemen as chose to 
come forward on this occasion before he 
troubled the house with any remarks of his 
own. He was happy to have the concur 
rence of his noble friend who had justs# 
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down, whose attachment to the militia was 
well known. This approbation removed 

of the regret which he had felt, 
because he was obliged to differ so mate- 
tially from many gentlemen connected 
with the militia. The arguments which he 
heard from the other side this night were 


much the same as those which had been 
urged on a former occasion, and therefore 


he should not think it necessary to trouble 
the house at any great length. One obser- 
vation he had heard with considerable sur- 
prise, and that was, that no ground had 
been laid for such a measure as this. The 
gentlemen seemed to have forgot the whole 
of the discussions that had taken place 
during this session on the state of the 
Amy. They said that he, and those who 
agreed with him, had asserted, that there 
was no want of any increase for the army. 
He was in the hearing of the house, und 
appealed to it whether such a thing had 
ever been said. It had been said, certainly, 
that there were sufficient reasons for con- 
tinuing the operations of the Defence bill 
for some time longer, but it had never been 
asserted that its efficacy was so much to 
bedepended upon, that nothing else would 
be necessary. But while they thus per- 
verted what had been said on his side, 
they seemed to have totally forgot. what 
they said themselves; and, notwithstand- 
ing their clamours respecting the deficien- 
cies of the army, they now wished to con- 
sider it as a conceded point, that no aug- 
mentation was necessary. But if there was 


any thing on which all parties were fully 


agreed, it was that the army certainly did 
want an augmentation; and the only dil- 
ference was, respecting the means which 
itwould be proper to pursue for the pur- 
pose of eflecting that augmentation. But 
then it was contended by a noble relation 
of his (lord Temple) that a distinct object 
was necessary before any measure of this 


fort could be justified. Could it be seri- 


ously asserted that it was necessary that an 


‘expedition, like that. to Holland, should 


be laid as the ground for this? The argu- 
ment was so extraordinary that it would 
be wasting the time of the house to enter 
upon it. Yet this alone, with the excep- 
tion of one, was the serious objection. 
That other one was the inconsistency that 
appeared in the conduct of the right hon. 

nt. (Mr. Yorke), who with so much abi- 


tity, had spoke in favour of the measure. 


What was this inconsistency? The diffe- 
sence was not with regard to the object, 
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but with regard to the means by which the 
object was to Le attained. The right hon, 
gent. had disapproved of one method, but 
was that any reason why he should disap- 
prove of another? Yet this was the whole 
inconsistency. It might as well be argued 
that a right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Wind- 
ham) was inconsistent in opposing this 
measure, though there the inconsistency 
was still stronger, for this measure actu- 
ally adopted that very thing which was the 
only one like a system thrown out in the 
course of his speech, on a former occasion, 
by that right hon. gent. namely, the re- 
duction of the militia. Then again, it was 
said that there was something unjust and 
unconstitutional in this bill. As to the 
constitutional part of it, this objection had 
been fully answered by the right hon. gent. 
on the same bench with him (Mr. Yorke), 
and the only attempt at a reply to him, 
merely went to confirm his statement. But 
then it was said, that this interfered with a 
pledge given by parliament, and that it 
was unjust to the officers of the militia, 
who had raised a certain number of men 
who were to be tied down on.the de- 
fence of the country. Now his answer 
to that was that this would have. been 
a most extraordinary pledge if it ever had 
been given by parliament, which consist- 
ed in chaining down such a number of 
men, so that they could notbe called upon 
in any case of emergency. But the fact 
was, that the act fixed the militia to the 
smaller number during peace, and only 
empowered bis majesty to call out the re- 
mainder in case of war. No pledge what- 
ever had been given on the subject, nor 
could it be given, so as to be binding in 
all circumstances. The object was, to 
enable the surplus of the militia to form a 
better defence to the country, by being 
more disposable than if they had been con- 
fined to our own shores. The next objec- 
tion was, the injustice done to the person 


'who procured a substitute. All that would 
happen by the extension of the service. 


would be, that the substitute would be 
enabled to render a more effectual service 
to the state. The country gained some+ 
thing by this; but where the loss to the 
individual was, he was utterly unable to 
conceive. But then there must be a bal- 
lot formore. The only immediate effect 
would be, that the vacancies in the re- 
duced number must be immediately made 
up, and this certainly would not be. so ex 
tensive as to come often upon the same 
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persons who hed already procured -substi- 
tutes. There was, on the contrary, an 
udvantage in the reduction to the persons 
who were exposed to the ballet, because 
the casualties in 40,000 would be much 
mose easily filled up than if the whole 
number of the militia had bven kept on 
foot, ‘Then as to the injury.to be appre- 
ended to discipline and subordination, it 
was not to be denied that every measure 
should be taken to prevent such a mischief. 
The recruiting. officers should be kept at 
as great a distance as possible. He al- 
lowed that while the measure was pending, 
the officersand men in the regular service 
would present temptations, but so far 
‘from countenancing such applications, no 
instructions bad been sent to the regular 
regiments to invite the militia to volunteer. 
One application had been made for per- 
mission to hold out such invitations, but 
it ‘had ‘been peremptorily refused. He 
would venture to say further, that every 
thing that could be done by the military 
department of Isis majesty’s govt. to pre- 
‘went the irregularities apprehended, would 
-edone. It was to be recollected, that if 
four-fifths of the quota were ready at the 
‘time, ono further demand was to be made; 
and that every thing‘had been done, and 
would be done, on his part, ‘to render the 
measure as palateable as possible. ‘The 
‘particular provisions may ‘be’ modified in 
tthe committee ; and the setting apart one 
half for the foundation of the reduced re- 
‘giment, was a security against deteriora- 
+ions As to permitting the marines to -re- 
seruit from this source, he doubted the pro- 
priety of it, As tothe artillery, it was to 
ibe permitted to them. As to the guards, 
dt was not determined, whether they 
should; if they were, it should not be to 
any extent, and with a limit as to size; 
but he doubted altogether, whether it 
awould ibe right to open this channel of re- 
eruiting to them. ‘The measures taken 
for the gradua].augmentation of the regu- 
Jars, had not had all the effect that could 
be desired or that was expected from 
thence, but they afforded a constant and 
continued supply to aconsiderable amount. 
On this ground it was desirable for the 
public to adopt the means of augmenta- 
tion now proposed, with a view to give, 
the utmost effect to any favourable circum- | 
stances that may arise. 
Mr. Windham said, it was not to be sup- 
posed he had any objection to the increase 
af the troops ef the aes That was au ob- 
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ject so much in conformity with all th 
sentiments he had maintained, and so qi, 
rectly in opposition to all those that had 
been supported by the right hon. wen, 
who moved this measure, that it was not 
likely he should oppose him in it. “Phe 
right hon. gent, was now employed jy 
taking down a part of the building whi 
he had been so long employed in erecting, 
He applauded the workman and ‘he a. 
plauded the work. It was a satisfaction 
to firid that the right hon. gent. Was %j 
good-naturedly disposed to correct ey 

thing erroneous he might have forme 

established. Considering the length of 
time the right hon. gent. had formerly been 
in pewer, cousidering he was now in pow. 
er again, and that many wished him t 
remain in power, it would be to be lament 
ed indeed if he adhered to every errorhe 
had fallen into. ‘Tue right hon. gent, had 
completely relieved the house from that 
apprehension, for a more formal, distinct, 
and pointed recantation of his former prin. 
ciples and practice could not possibly be 
exhibited. It was certainly a departute 
from his former systein only in part, for 
with a happy variety, it contained init 
what, in the sporting language was called 
“a hedge,” the eflect of which was, that 
there was a chance the right hon. gent, 
would at all events win. Here the hon, 
gent. adverted to the extent to which the 
militia system had been from time to time 
carried. The English militia was increa 
ed by the addition of the supplementary; 
then the Scotch militia was added, and 
afilerwards the Irish. The building was 
elevated by heaping Pelion upon Ossi, 
story on story, tillit was impossible to go 
further. ‘he right hon. gent. was at that 
time -in the militia line, he afterwards 
opened shop for the abolition of the ballot, 
He had, however, stuck to the old trade 
till it failed; he kept close to the ballot 
till its death, and he cried out itslastspeeth 
in the introduction of his parish bill—this 
parish beauty, in coarse russét clad, of 
whom he was so violently enamoured. ‘The 
ballot had not been given up till late. Tt 
had been given up, however ; it was ‘fount 
that it increased the bounty, and that, 

its means, men were not to be had f 

general service, Then the right hon. gent, 
set out with a general declamation agaiiist 


| the ballot, which he at length found out 


was very injurious to the service. 
abolition of the ballot was one step tow 
that negative system, which he and ‘tit 
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When 
being asked for their plan, they said it 
consisted merely. in getting rid of all the 
impediments that checked the simple re- 
quiiting. . To remove an evil was cer- 
tainly the first step towards etiecting good ; 
jot'the right hon. gent.’s change had 
not this efect. ‘Two negatives, was said, 
made an. affirmative; but the right hon. 

it’s second proceeding was but a further 
departure from his former principles and 
practice. His parish bill went to abolish 
the ballot, or at least to remove it to @ 
gnsiderable distance. But if that took it 
away, this measure gave it back. Because 
the purish bill removed it to too great a 
distatice, this brought it near, so as to ena- 
ble hima mere easily to come at it. These 
observations, he confessed, went more to 
the aiitthor of the measure, than to the 
measure itself; but though measures were 
w be judged of in themselves, yet a part 
of their credit was connected with the per- 
sonal character of those from whom they 
proceeded, and therefore what he had said 
on this head was not improper nor irrele- 
vait, The right hon. gent. had argued, 
that he and those who were of opinion 
with him that the regular force was too 
shall, and the militia too large, ought to 
support this measure. Certainly, it would 
not be inconsistent in them to support it, 
but they were not therefore necessarily to 
dosg. Though they argued that the mi- 
litia should be reduced, and the regular 
army augmented, they were not therefore 
hound to approve all qmeens whatsoever 
proposed for earrying those objects into 
diéct. His objection to this measure, was, 
that it did not produce advantage to the 
regulats in proportion as it did injury to 
the militia, The only difference was, that 
the number of men transferred would be 
applied to a more advantageous service. 
He allowed the service was more advanta- 
geous; but it was not ‘trained men that the 
ittiy wanted, end he put it to the regular 
officers, whether they would not prefer 
wnekercised ‘men to those “disciplined mi- 
litiay who would never make good troops. 
He did not say that the militia were not in 
every respect equal to the regulars in train- 
mg; in thahy Instances they were accus- 
tomed'to equally’ severe discipline, but 
from the nature of the. service there was 
always something hanging about a militias 
man Which rendered ‘him more uritractable 
thenwas-dorisisterit with ‘the well: being of 


he pegular service. -He.did mot mean in 
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this to atgue that no did should ever be 
taken from the militia to the lmé, but ne- 
ver without gfeat etiietgency.—Another 
objection wus thuch more extensive, and 
wus founded on a remark which he Had for- 
merly miade, that measures ought to be 
adopted wholly aud fot partially, as in the 
present instance, bécause the success often 
depended on the union of the several parts. 
In the plan which he had formerly pro 
posed, the right hon. gent. seemed to have 
forgot that he had included service for a 
limited term of years, and the improves 
ment of the coridition of the soldiers. If 
this were adopted, people would flock to 
the army like bees, as long as you had & 
hive to receive them. He allowed that, 
if necessity required, he himself would be 
ready to take stronger steps with respect 
to the militia than the present, and he 
considered the mitigations allowed by the 
right hon. gent. as the must convincing 
proofs that the necessity of the measure 
was not felt.—He regarded these expe- 
dients so frequently varied, as the ruinous 
resources*of a spendthrift prodigal, who, to 
supply the want of the moment, cuts down 
the young timber of his estate, which in @ 
little time would be double its present value. 
Those ministers who had reproached their 
predecessors with inefficiency, bad found 
that they could not get through their own 
measures for six months. The shifts re- 
sorted to from day to day, by them, was 
an argument for the committee he had 
had the honour on a late occasion to pro~ 
pose. He did not believe this measure 
was in contemplation when the parish bilf 
was introduced, which was a proof, that 
the svstem of ministers was temporary 
and unstable. ‘Thus the parish biil, whick 
was to produce 27,000 men, of which 
9000 were to be allowed ‘to go into the 
regulars every year, and to be supplied 
again from the country, had produced 
about 2000, which was nearly the same 
proportion a tailor bore to aman. Thus, 
mstead of the full grown man that had 
been promised, the country must now con- 
tent itself with this miserable tailor’s ap< 
prentice. The house was in fact reduced 
to subsist upon its votes, as a noble lord 
had very properly expressed it ona for- 
mer oceasion. The house had. voted the 
measure of last ‘session, in the hope that 
it would produce recruits for the army te 
a great amount. The ‘hope had failed. 
Now this measure was called for with ‘si- 
milar promises, and it was unknown what 
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other equally infallible expedient was in 
reserve, if the promised hope should not 
be fulfilled. The measure now proposed 
would be attended with great inconveni- 
ence, and the officers of the militia were 
averse-to it. He took occasion to revert 
to the irritation with which his hints at 
the propriety of reducing the militia had 
been ircmaily received. He then admo- 
nished the friends of that system, that 
they had less to apprehend from those who 
openly attacked them, than from those 
who afforded them a treacherous defence. 
(see vol. 3. p 606). ‘There was a Spanish 
proverb, which said, ‘‘ protect me from 
my friends, and I will guard myself against 
my enemies.” This applied well to the 
militia in the present instance. The right 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Yorke) had ar- 
gued forcibly in support of his own senti- 
ment on this occasion, but he allowed he 
had but few of his brother officers of mili- 
tia with him. The question was not which 
Opinion was right, but which opinion pre. 


vailed ; not what they ought to feel, but] - 


what they do feel. When the right hon. 
gent. said, that 18 out of 32 militia 
colonels, who signed the resolutions against 
this measure, were actuated by party prin- 
ciples of opposition to ministers, he surely 
did not see the effect of this position ; for 
if so large a portion of the aristocracy of 
the country, the rank, the landed proper- 
ty, and influence, were to be seized upon 
a distinct question of this kind, to convey 
their decided disapprobation of the minis- 
ters of the time, it was a pretty clear proof 
of the sense the best purt of the country 
entertained of these ministers. ‘The gene- 
rality of the feeling, however, let what may 
be the cause of it, afforded no argument, 
for the success of the measure. The coun- 
try, notwithstanding the extraordinary suc- 
cess of all the measures recommended 
from the other side, was still extremely at 
a loss for a disposable force; this, with the 
expectation of possible circumstances in 
Europe to afford room for employing this 
force, were the reasons for resorting to 
that which the govt. was pledged not to 
recur to, except in cases of extreme neces- 
sity. ‘The repetition of this measure went 
totally to change the militia from its origi- 
nal constitution, to destroy the principle 
of counection, and thus to do a vast injury 
to the home service, without having any 
thing like @ permanent good effect on the 
army. This measure could not be made a 
partof a general system for recruiting the 
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army. It wasa measure of such a nature, 
that we could not long go on init, but 
should soon come to a total stop, Qyp 
military system should be so constructed 
that its ‘parts would correspond with and 
assist each other. The consequence of 
doing this thing in this case was, that:one 
part of the existing system acted in ong 
direction and another in the opposite. Then 
there was a sort of compromise, and such 
a@ compromise was most rulnous (to. an 
thing like a general system, For all these 
reasons, and for many others, which he 
could adduce, he thought himself perfectly 
consistent in opposing this bill.—‘The ques. 
tion being called for, the house divided. 
For the second reading - 148 
Againstit - - - - - 59 

Majority - - 89 

The bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed on Thurs 
day.—Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 27. 


[Minures.] Counsel were heard tee 
specting the Scotch Appeal, Andrew Blane, 
writer to the signet, trustee for sir A, 
Cathcart, of Carleton, bart. v. Archibald 
Earl of Cassilis, and others; viz. Mr. Re 
milly, as leading counsel for the appel- 
lant, at considerable length.—The bills 
upon the table were forwarded in their re 
spective stages; among these, the Addi. 
tional Legacy Duty bill was read a second 
time, and committed for to-morrow ; and 
the Committee on the bill to authorise the 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges to pum 
chase Advowsons, was postponed till Fris 
day.—Adjourned. ‘ 

——————————=_= 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 27. 


([Mrnures.] Mr. Curwen gave notice 
that he should move to-morrow that at 
humble address be presented to his mi 
jesty, praying that he would be grack 
ously pleased to order copies of the Attor 
ney and Solicitor General's opinions rela« 
tive to the rights and claims of the Duke 
of Athol in the Isle of Man, to be laid 
before the house.—Mr, Dickenson, com 
formably to an order of the house, pres 
sented the papers relating to Sir Home 
Popham; which were ordered to lie on 
the table.—Sir. J. Newport, according @ 
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notice, made a motion respecting Irish 
Hospitals and Asylums for Lunatics, &c. 
but after some conversation on tlre subject 
petween Mr. Alexander, Dr. Duigenan, 
Mr. Bastard, Mr. Rose, and lord Temple, 
the hon. baronet withdrew the motion for 
the present.—The Neutral and Foreign 
Ships bills, the Customs Duty bill, and the 
Excise Duty bill, were read a second time. 
Mr. Johnson, from the secretary of state’s 
ofice in Ireland, presented an account of 
the sums due by tie commissioners of the 
navy; On account of sums advanced by 
collectors in Ireland for seamen’s wages, 
up tothe 5th of Jan, 1805. Ordered to 
lie on the table —Mr. Rose brought in the 
United States’ Commercial ‘Treaty bill, 
and the Spanish Merchandize bill; which 
were read a first time.—Sir H. Dalrymple 
presented a Petition from the Inhabitants of 
Androssan, in the County of Ayre, against 
the Corn bill. Ordered to lie on the table. 
=—Mr, Calcraft presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of the parish of St. Pancras 
awainst the Poor Bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table till the second reading of 
the bill, when counsel should be heard in 
support of the petition.—The Secretary at 
War brought in a bill for augmenting the 
tates to be allowed innkeepers for non- 
commissioned officers’ and privates who 
shall be quartered on them; which was 
read a first time.—Adjourned, 

{Inise satu Notes Bitu.}] Mr. Fos- 
ter, conformably to the notice which he 
gave on Monday last, moved for leave to 
bring in a bill to restrain the negotiation 
of promissory notes and Ireland Bills of 
Exchange under a limited sum in Ireland. 
The right hon. gent. observed, that he 
should have moved for this bill long since, 
but that he had waited for a silver cur- 
feicy, now coining, to supply the place of 
those small, or silver notes, as they were 
termed. Every person iu the least ac- 
quainted with the state of Ireland must 
wknowledge and lament the ill effects pro- 
duced by the issue of notes under 5). in 
that country : the object of the bill, there- 
fore, was to restrain the further issue of a 
paper medium, which has inundated Ire- 

and injured it most materially in 
every respect. 

“Mr. R. Martin said, he was inclined, at 
frst, to-oppose the intended restriction, 
bathe had since: changed his opinion, and 
tow approved heartily of the measure. He 
could not but congratulate the country in 
biting. a chancellor of the exchequer who 
Vou, IV, 
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was capable of effecting so desirable an 
object. He hoped, however, that the right 
hon. gent. would see the propriety of al- 
lowing private banks to issue small notes, 
on a plan similar to that recognized by par- 
liament in England. Private banks in this 
country had Jeave to issue small notes un- 
der 5!.; he trusted, therefore, that the 
same indulgence would be granted to banks 
of the same description in Ireland, not for 
the benefit of the banks, but for the ac- 
commodation of the public. 

Mr. Foster replied, that the policy of 
granting such a privilege to private banks, 
as that suggested by the hon. gent. re- 
quired serious consideration; it would be 
competent, however, to the hon. gent. to 
bring forward the subject at some future 
period; he sheuld not then trouble the 
house with any further observations, but 
confine himself to the object and substance 
of the bill for which he had the honc’™ of 
moving. 

Mr. Magens said, that as the right hon, 
gent. had mentioned an intention of the 
bank of Ireland to issue silver tokens, to 
relieve the necessity of silver notes, he 
would be glad to know the nature of 
them. 

Mr. Foster answered, that, in addition 
to the Spanish dollars now in circulation in 
Ireland to a considerable amount, bank 
tokens of 10d.-and 5d. each, in order to 
answer Irish currency, would be issued.— 
The motion was then read from the chair, 
and leave given to bring in the bill. 

{Iris Post: Roaps Bitu.} Mr. Foster 
also moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
amend an act, for the repair of post roads, 
passed in the parliament of Ireland, in the 
32d of the king. The object of the amend- 
ment was, that postmasters may be ena- 
bled to send the mails by mail cvaches, 
or otherwise, with greater safety and ex- 
pedition than could be done at present, 
from the badness of many of the public 
roads, which, by the bill, should be re- 
paired and altered, where the public con- 
venience and advantage made it necessary. 
Colonel Bagwell observed, that if the 
bill were not speedily passed, it must lie 
over till next year, because the money for 
the proposed improvement was to be as- 
sessed by the grand juries at the assizes. 
Mr. Joster said, he did not wish to pre- 
cipitate public business ; but, at all events, 
that delay was necessary for accomplishing 
the object of the present measure. In the 


first place, surveyors must be sent to exa- 
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mine and measure the ground wherever 
improvement wus to be made; the returns 
of the surveys would be,’ of course, a te- 
dious work; hence it was obvious, that 
hurry would not answer the purpose on the 
present occasion.—Leave was granted to 
bring in the bill—The right hon. gent. 
Jikewise moved, for leave to bring in a bill 
to amend the Irish Spirit Licence bill, as 
far as it regarded distillers. ‘The right hon. 
gent. observed, that it might be necessary 
to inform the house, that the law in Ire- 
land did not allow more than four gallons 
of spirits to be carried from any distillery 
without a permit; the consequence of 
which was, that Liverpool jars, containing 
@ quantity somewhat smaller than the law 
specified, had been employed for the pur- 
pose of taking advantage of the act. It 
was not unusual to have 20 or 30 men 
running from one establishment with liquor 
thus conveyed. The object of the bill 
which he meant to bring in was to remedy 
this detriment to the revenue. Leave was 
granted.—Adjourned, 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 28. 


- {Mrsures.] Counsel were farther heard 
on the Scotch Appeal, sir A. Cathcart, 
bart. v. the earl of Cassilis, namely, Mr. 
Clarke, in continuation, as second counsel 
for the appellant. The farther considera- 
tion of the case was postponed til! to-mor- 
row.—The bills upon the table were for- 
warded in their several stages; among 
these the Aaditional Legacy Duty bill 
went through a committee, and was after- 
wards reported.—Some private business 
was disposed of; after which the house ad- 
journed till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, March 28. 


[Minurtes.] Col. Stanley presented a 
petition from the manufacturers, trades- 
men, and the inhabitants of Manchester, 
praying for the repeal or amendment of 
the Corn bill, passed last Sessions. Or- 
dered to lie on the table.—Sir John New- 
port brought up a bill for establishing a 
provisionury Asylum for Lunatics in Ire- 
Jand; which was read a first time —Mr. 
Curwen moved, that there be laid before 
the house copies of the opinion delivered 
by the Attorney and Solicitor-General be- 
fore the Privy-Council, upon the claims of 


1$05.—Bengal Judicature Bill. [199 
John Duke of Athol, on the Isle of Map, 
Ordered.—Mr. Crevey rose to make hig 
motion respecting the claims of the Duke 
of Athol upon the Isle of Man. He ob 
served, that during the last administration, 
an order had been made adverse to ‘the 
claims of that ‘peer, bearing date in Aug, 
1802. He was desirous of knowing what 
gave rise to the sudden change of sentj- 
ment with regard to the claims of the noblé 
duke, and produced a contrary order jn 
March last. 
*‘ that an humble address be presented.to 
his majesty, praying that he would direct 
that there be laid before the house, a copy 
of the order of council, of the 31st March 


last, in favour of the claims of John Duke | 


of Athol.” Agreed to.—Col. Stanley moy- 
ed for a copy of the memorial presented 
to the privy couucil by John Duke of 
Athol.—Mr. Curwen rose to move for sew 
veral additional papers relative to the 
Duke of Athol], and wished for the pro- 
duction of copies of all the papers of the 
proceedings relative to the compensation 
granted at the time of the sale to Govern. 
ment, in 1766. Mr. Rose observed, that 
the most regular way of proceeding would 
have been for the hon. gent, to have given 
previous notice of his motions, The 
speaker having acquainted the hon, member 
‘that this would have been more conformée 
ble to the rules observed by the house, 
Mr. Curwen named _ to-morrow.—Mr. 
Foster brought up the Irish Spirit Permit 
Duty bill. and the Irish Small Note Re 
striction bill. Read a first time.—The Inn 
keeper Rates bill, the Spanish Trade Li. 
cence bill, and thé American ‘[reaty bill, 
were severally read a second time,—The 
Alien Prize Ships bill, the American Goods 
‘bill, the Irish Customs and Excise Duty 
bills, and the Spanish Wine bill, went 
}through a committee. In the committee 
on the Spanish Wine bill a clause was in. 
'serted, for imposing the same duties on 
Spanish red wines as on French wines, 0» 
the ground that the present cheapness of 
Spanish red wives was the occasion of their 


| being made use of to adulterate port. 


[Beneat Jupicaturse Bru.) Lord 


| Castlereagh pursuant to notice, moved for 


leave to bring ina bill to amend the actol 
the 33d of the king, which prescribes the 
powers to be given to the India compaly 
in the appointment of a commander m 
chief of the forces in India, and regulates 
the duties of the governor general in Cour 
cil at Bengal, In making this mouon 
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however, he must inform the house, that 
jt was not his intention either to make any 
material alteration in the forms or add 
considerably to the expence of the esta- 
blishment. But, in the event of an exalted 
military character taking the chief com- 
mand of the forces in the field, he thought 
that it would be of essential benefit to the 
service, and would tend to the further se- 
gurity of our possessions in that quarter, 
ifthe person who was to have the chief di- 
tection and’ management of our armies in 
he field should have an opportunity of 
jitting in the council.and giving his advice 
of communicating his information on mat- 
ters that were intimately connected with 
their welfare. He should therefore pro- 
pose, that the commander in chief should 
havea place in the council at Fort William. 
When that illustrious personage, that noble 
i and gallant officer, the marquis Cornwallis, 
was formerly in India, as the office of go- 
yernor general and that of commander in 
chiof are both united, and as he was a 
nilitary man of great experience, and pos- 
sessing the utmost ability, he had the di- 
jection of the councils and the management 
ofthe armies in the field at the same time, 
but for the latter duty he had no emolu- 
ment, notwithstanding his bravery and 
suecess are known so well to have deserved 
the utmost compensation. By his exploits, 
ad from circumstances which have since 
happened, our territories in the East have 
considerably increased since the time of 
that noble and gallant officer having first 
taken the field, and gentlemen need not 
betold that the duties of the civil govt. of 
our possessions in the East must conse- 
quently have become more numerous, and 
that it must require more time and a great- 
degree of attention to direct the civit 
ilairs of the company in the East than it 
did at the distant period to which he 
illuded. And, in the event of the person 
whom he had already mentioned going to 
India, jt would be of the utmost importance 
that the council at Fort William should 
have his experience and ability added to 
that of which it is already possessed. He 
iherefore moved, that Jeave be given to 
amend the act which he had mentioned on 
introducing the subject to the house. 

Mr. Francis then rose and said; sir, | 
mM not aware of any objection to the pro- 
Msjous of this bill, The cases stated, 
though Thope not likely to happen, ought 
lebe provided for. ‘The supposition can- 
Wt he made without some painful reflec- 
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tions : that lord Cornwallis, on his arrival 
in Bengal, which cannot be computed at 
less than six months from this period, will 
find India still involved in war, and that 
he may be obliged to take the field in per- 
son. Ifthat be well founded, it gives us 
but a melancholy prospect of the state of 
our affairs in thatquarter. I do not per- 
ceive that the bill gives lord Cornwallis 
any new or extraordinary powers; and, if 
it did, I should not be inclined to oppose 
it, for two reasons; first, because I should 
think it not at all unlikely that the exigen- 
cy of the case might require such powers ; 
and then, because I know of uo person 
among those who have acted in great sta- 
tions in my time, whom I should be more 
ready to trust with great power, than my 
lord Cornwallis. Judging of him by all 
his public conduct, I am convinced that 
power may be safely trusted in his hands, 
and that he will never use it but for the 
benefit of the public service. If my voice 
could contribute to his honour, he should 
have it without reserve, for the spirit that 
prompts him to undertake such a task, as I 
know it to be, and at such a time ;. and if 
it were possible to give bim support in the 
execution of it by any effort of mine, he 
might be sure of it, I am convinced that 
his great object will be to compose the dis- 
orders of India, and to restore peace and 
tranquillity to the unfortunate inhabitants 
of that country.—Leave was then given ta 
bring in the bill, wkich was brought up 
and read a first time. 

{[Miniria ENListiING Bitz.) On the 
motion being put for the house resolving 
itself into a committee of the whole house, 
on the Militia Enlisting bill, 

General Fitzpatrick said, it was his in- 
tention to propose in the commiittee a 
clause for limiting the time of the enlist- 
ment of these volunteers. It was now 14 
years since he first endeavoured to impress 
the propriety of enlisting for the army for 
aterm of years, The enlistment for life, 
however, still continued, though he was 
convinced his proposition would be ulti- 
mately adopted, as the only certain mode 
of permanently recruiting the army. His 
plan was partially adopted in the volun- 
teering from the militia in 1799, in which 
case the enlistment was for a definite term 
of 5 years, and during the war. There 
was no provision to that effect in the pre- 
sent bill, and that was his principal reason 
foy voting against it on the second read- 
ing. Me would propose in the commites 
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a limitation similar to that of 1799, with 
the exception of that part of it which re- 
stricted the service to Europe. The limi- 
tation he meant to propose was, merely 
for. the term of 5 years, without any limi- 
tation of place. . 

Mr. Ellison said, the bill was neither 
unconstitutional nor unjust: and if it was 
the motto of the constitution neither to 
bend or bow, yet as the militia was but 
one branch of the great tree of the consti- 
tution, the militia might be constitutionally 
made both to bow and bend, to receive 
alterations, not only without violating the 
constitution, but so as.at once to maintain 
Ht, to guard it from the incroachment of 
real violations, and by extending the sphere 
of its conservative power, to keep off the 
blights of time from the sacred body of 
the constitution. He would not admit 
that the bill would be a tax on the landed 
interest. The militia was originally, how- 
ever, more a taxation on the landed interest 
thagyon any other, It was a wrong idea 
to suppose that the militia was raised for 
its own defence merely; for what would 
be our situation, if. on the call of danger, 
the York or Lincola militia were to refuse 
to serve any where but in its own. county? 
For these reasons, he thought the bill nei- 
ther unconstitutional, unjust, nor oppres- 
sive. As to what was said of its being a 
breach of faith, it was not that, but a com- 
mutation... Still he admitted that nothing 
could justify the measure but the neces- 
sity of the case. With respect to men’s 
feelings, he could only say, that he neither 
felt himself insulted or degraded by the 
bill, and. should say to his men, at the 
head of his regiment, ** Here, my lads, is 
a better way of serving your country, and 
I know:you will choose the better way.” 
He took notice of the remarks on the paper 
signed by the 32 militia officers, mentioned 
on a former night, and said, that although 
he was present at the meeting of these 
officers, he had never understood that any 
resolution was passed, and had never sign- 
ed his name to any, although it did appear 
at the published resolutions of that meeting. 

Earl Temple said, that the hon. member 
was certainly present at the meeting, and 
expressed po sort of dissent from the re- 
solutions, 

Mr. J£ijison, in explanation, did: not 
deny having been present, but as to the 
resolutions, there were, in lact, none pro- 
posed while he was present, or none which, 
trem the confusicn and uproar, he could 
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understand. But; most certainly, he sign. 
ed no resolution or resolutions whateyey 
and he cautioned:gentlemen how they went 
to meetings in future, the resolutions of 
which might be inserted in the public 
journals, with their names, without their 
authorities. 

Mr, Frankland thought what might be 
the conduct of any gent. at a private meet. 
ing immaterial in the discussion of this bill, 
It was stated to be one of imperious ne. 
cessity ; but if so, that necessity should 
be proved, and then every objection, though 
even of a much stronger nature, would 
sive way before it, He did not suppose 
that it would abate the ardour of the 
militia officers in the defence of their coun- 
try, but some great necessity should be 
shewn for the adoption of a measure, by 
which, without that, their feelings must 
be wounded. Under the present circum. 
stances he must oppose it, as impolitic and 
unjust, although, if otherwise, he should 
take pride in turning over to the regulars 
such men as appeared most likely to obtain 
most distinctions in the field of battle. He 
could not approve the policy of this change, 
which could not give us an offensive force, 
while the threatened danger of the country 
required that the men should be kept at 
home. He was indeed sure, that the whole 
force and talents of the country should 
be concentered for its protection, but that 
should always be done with a properre- 
ference to our mild constitution. In the 
year 1799, there existed a great political 
necessity, as we had then a gallant army, 
critically circumstanced in an_ enemy's 
country, and for the purpose of rescuing 
and preserving that brave army, he should 
not oppose any practicable method, ifsuch 
could be found, of transporting not only 
the militia, but the whole population of 
the country, for its relief. This plan, there- 
fore, did not bring an-accession of 17,000 
men to our offensive force, but transferred 
them from one branch of defensive force 
to another; and thatin a manner calculated 
to produce dissatisfaction and disunionin 
the service. Itshould not be lost sightol, 
that in its present state, the militia wasa 
great defensive force, created by the parlie- 
ment, and so formed, as to be a check against 
any such iimprovident or ruinous enterprise, 
or expeditions of the ministers, if any such 
were meditated. ‘I'o deprive the peopleof 


sucha force, raised from themselves, and for. 


their own defence, was as unjust as it was 
impolitic, Such varying systems, troy day 
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today were inconsistent with the stable 


‘maxims and principles of any country, and 


rendered it impossible to depend upon any 
expectations which might afterwards becon- 
ceived of them; whereas, hy adhering to 
some steady and permanent military sys- 
tem, this country, considering the spirit 
that now actuated it, would be enabled 
to keep up an army of transcendent ex- 
cellence. 

General Tarleton thought it was rather 
an inconsistency to call upon all the ta- 
lents of the country to put the army ona 
roper footing, and at the same time to 
deny that there was any necessity for the 
present measure, In the third year ofa 
war, like the present, of the most formi- 
dable description ever known, it was rather 
extraordinary to hear gentlemen speak 
as if it were a mere guerre de pots de cham- 
bre, as ao illustrious character had deno- 
minated one of the petty civil wars. of 
France. The.efiect of having a large dis- 
poseable force would be to change the 
naturé of the war from defensive to of- 
fensive, to free the country from the ap- 
prehension: of becoming itself the scene of 
war, a calamity which every man who was 
acquainted with war and the scenes that 
accompanied it, would wish to remove 
far from any place he had an affection for. 
This measure, if it was disagreeable to 
the militia colonels, was brought upon 
them by themselves. If they had agreed 
to the interchange of the services of the 
militia between the different kingdoms of 
the empire, the services of the English 
militia in Ireland would have set free 
20,000 regular troops, hitherto locked up 
in that country. The militia-men, as he 
had convinced himself by a very close 
inspection, were highly disciplined, and 
wanted but to be accustomed a little to 
the regular service, to make them as good 
soldiers as any in it. ‘ 

Sir W. Elford made a few observations, 
inanswer to what fell from the hon. gent. 
who spoke last but one. When a measure 
of this sort was originally proposed in 
1779, the army had not gone to Holland. 
A second application had been made to 
parliament for relief to that army, and it 
had been granted. ‘The hon, geut.’s ar- 
gument then, so far as it depended upon 
the expedition to Holland, fell to the 
ground. The house then divided on the 
speaker’s leaving the chair, 

Ayes) - - + = © 118 
Noes --- - - = 49 
Majority - - - 64 
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On the re-admission of strangers into- 
the gallery, 

Mr. Giles was speaking on the necessity 
that there appeared to him to be of the 
bill expressing more clearly whether the 
Supplementary Militia bill was or was not 
repealed. ‘The present measure was a 
partial repeal of the Additional Force act, 
which was itself a repeal of the act for 
calling out the Supplementary Militia. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. said, 
the most regular way for the hon. gent. 
to have proceeded, would be either to in- 
treduce any additional clauses he might 
think necessary, or else to move an alte- 
ration in the preamble of the bill. He, 
however, had no hesitation in admiting, 
that the act of the last sessi on had put an 
end to the Supplementary Militia, and 
that his majesty had not now the power 
of calling them out If the whole number 
that were now expected to volunteer should 
join the regulars, such an. accession, to- 
gether with the ordinary recruiting, would 
make them unnecessary. On the reading 
of the first clause of the bill, 

Mr. Yorke felt it necessary to repeat the 
observations he had thrown out on a for- 
mer evening. He wished that a proportion 
of those who should volunteer from the 
militia, might be added to the royal marines, 
and he did not wish that any of them 
should be allowed to volunteer for either 
the foot guards or the cavalry. The prin- 
ciple of the bill was to increase our dis+ 
posable army, and he could not consider 
either the cavalry or the foot guards as 
equally disposable with the regiments of 
theline. He allowed that the guards were 
avery fine body of men, but.it had not 
been the custom to employ them in colo- 
nial service, like the marching regiments ; 
besides, their number was now nearly 
complete. He also thought that a propor- 
tion of them’would be well employed in. 
the royal artillery. He therefore moved 
as an affiendment to the clause, that, in- 
stead of the words ** his majesty’s regular 
forces,” should be inserted the following, 
‘‘ the regiments of the line, royal artillery, 
and marines,” . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
at ull object to a proportion of the volun- 
teers going into the royal marines, but he 
thought it would be better to leave a discres 
tionary power in:his majesty to settle what 
that proportion should be. He also agreed 
with the right hon. gent. respecting the 
cavalry, and admitted that the power of 
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sending therh into that description of force 
should be very sparingly useds but he 
did not wish that it should be excluded 
altogether. Neither did be wish that 


. many of them should enter the guards, 


‘although he must remark, that in all the 
recent wars the guards had very much dis- 
tinguished themselves. They had not only 
fought in Flanders, Germany, and lately 
in Egypt; but in a former war they had 
been sent to North America. He therefore 
considered them completely as disposable 
troops ; he ‘then, in compliance with the 
suggestions of the right hon, gent. agreed, 
that the words ‘* Battulious of Royal Ar- 
tillery and Marine,” should be added after 
the words ‘*. Regular Forces,” in theclause. 
The clause as so amended was agreed to. 
On the clause for allowing the militia 
officers to select the men they wished to 
keep in the regiment ; 

Mr. Yorke could not agree to this 
elause. He neither wished to make the 
inilitia inefficient by taking all their best 
men from them, nor did he think it right 
that only the worst should be sent to join 
the. disposable force, What appeared to 
him a proper medizm, would be to allow 
a certain proportion only, suppose a third 
ora fourth, of the flank companies and 
front rank men to enter into the regular 
service. Should more of them volunteer, 
he thought it would best be determined 
by ballot, who should be accepted; he 
thought it would be an extreme hardship 
to tell a brave soldier, who was desirous 
of honour, You must not volunteer or get 
the bounty, because you are a good soldier 
and a -¢redit to the regiment, but sach a 
fnah may volunteer, because he has been 
mattentive (o his military duties, and is 
tather a disgrace to the regiment. For 
these reasotis he could not agree to the 
clause as it stood. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had introduced this clause for the purpose 
of meeting, as far as possible, the senti- 
tents of the militia officers, and was con- 
vineed, that in whatever mode a consider- 
able number of the militia could be brought 
to volunteer, they would still be a mast 
valuable accession to the regelat army. 
He wished to give a discretionary power 
tothe militia officers to make the selection 
as they thought proper, he did not wish 
thein to part only with their worst men. 
He concleded by moving as an amendment, 
thut. after the word “ chuse,” should be 
added these words, * by hallot er. other- 
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wise.” Sir James Pulteney, Lord Tem. 
ple, General Norton, and Colonel Stay. 
ley, were for giving the militia officers the 
power of -selecting. General Tarletoy 
thought it of much more consequence that 
the best men should be sent to the diss 
posable force, than that they should stay 
in the militia regiments. The Chancelloy 
of the Exchequer expected that when the 
legislature had once pronounced their opi- 
nion on the subject there would be an ho. 
nourable emulation among the militia of. 
cers, to send good and efficient soldiers tg 
the regulararmy. This clause was then 
agreed to, as was another, which provided 
that if a sufficient number did not volum 
teer out of the half set apart by the militia 
officer, the deficiency should be made good 
out of the remaining part of the regiment, 
—On the clause which mentioned general 
service for life ; 

General Fitzpatrick rose, and moved as 
anamendment, that the term should be for 
5 years, or until 6 months alter a definitive 
treaty of peace. He grounded his‘arga. 


ment, not only on general reasons, but on . 


the conduct of government to the militia 
in a similar case, in the year 1799.—This 
motion produced a very long and desultory 
conversation, in which lord Temple, Sir 
James Pulteney, general Norton, colonel 
Stanley, general Tarleton, and sir W.W, 
Wynne, took a share. 

Mr. For said that he was a friend to the 
clause that prevjded for the service being 
limited, instead of being for life, because 
it was founded on principles of justice, and 
agreeable to the spirit of the constitution 
of this country, and not repugnant, to any 
military principle whatever ; and when he 
should have an opportunity of giving a vote 
upon such a question, he should never give 
it for enlisting men for life; yet he wished 
his right hon. friend on this occasion not 
to take the sense of the house, because as 
this was a limited and partial question, ma: 
ny might be against this particular clause 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
who might approve of the principle, and 


adopt i on another, and what might appear. 


to them a more. fit occasion ; and he did 
wish that the majority against such a pris 
ciple should ‘be greater in appearance than 
reality. He hoped his right hon. friend, 


than whom nobody was more capable, 


woukj take some opportunity of bringing 
this subject before parliament, and: he 
hoped that as it was a point on which mk 
litary opinions were divided, ias he pew 
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ff not altogether, the only power in Eu- 
which supported its military esta- 
lishment by enlisting men for life, and 
ge were the very last that ought to adopt 
sucha system, because it was wholly re- 
gnant to the true pring iples of the con- 
gitution of this country, on which its glory 
and consequently its real interest wus 
founded. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
grved on the general question which had 
been just alluded to: and remarked that 
the opinions of military men were much 
divided on the subject of enlisting soldiers 
fora term of years, instead of for lite. 
Many military characters of the first esti- 
mation thought it would be attended with 
consequences highly injurious tv the ser- 
vices They also thought it impracticable 
during war. He did not now argue the 
point, but merely mentioned it, as a mat- 
terof great and serious difficulty at any 
time, and so doubtful in policy, that he 
should feel himself under the necessity 
of opposing such a measure whenever 
brought forward. No analogy could be 
drawn from the practice of foreign coun- 
tries; none of them were under circum- 
stances similar to this. 

Mr. Fox said, that as to its being a 
measure which could not be adopted in 
time of war, nothing was more easy than 
to include in it a provision that none of 
the men should be discharged during war ; 
and indeed this very thing was done in one 
ofthe bills brought in last war by the right 
hon. gent. himself; but that was of little 
importance, for the right hon. gent. had 
no respect for his own bills. 

General Fitzpatrick observed, that in 
the clause he had offered, he copied ‘the 
very words to be found in one of the bills 
of the chancellor of the exchequer last 
war; but, however, he should follow the 
advice of his hon. friend, and withdraw the 


Earl Temple proposed a clause, subject- 
ing every person, who shall unfairly enlist 
ay man out of the militia, to a penalty of 
201, or in default of payment, to imprison- 
ment, not exceeding three months, nor less 
than six weeks. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
it, on the ground that it might give birth 
to hardships upon serjeants, “and other re- 
eruiting officers, for having offered money 
Wa man in a@ public house, &c. which 
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would be injurious to the service, and no 
advantage to the public. Government 
would take care, that as few abuses as 
possible should take place im the practice 
of enlisting. 

Mr, Ellison thought there ought to be 
some security against the recruiting ser- 


jeants tampering with men. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
best security against that was, that both 
the Iabour and the money would be lost, if 
any thing of that nature took place, be- 
cause unless he was fairly enlisted, he could 
never be attested, 
Sir W. W. Wynne said, that without such 
a clause as this in the act of parliament, 
there could be no security whatever against 
mal-practices in this respect. They could 
not depend on the orders of the executive 
government in such cases.— The militia 
ought to be protected against that most 
dangerous animal, a recruiting serjeant. 
Mr. Bankes expressed an intention to of. 
fer a material amendment in the bill ia 
another stage. — The committee went 
through the bill, and the house being re- 
sumed, the report was received imme- 
diately, and was ordered to be taken into 
further consideration to-morrow, and the 
bill with the amendments, was ordered to 
be printed.—Adjourned. 
Ss 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, Marck 29, 

([Untversitizes Apvowson Bruu.] The 
order being read for their lordships going 
into a committee on the bill, to repealiso 
much of the act of the 9th of Geo. Il. as 
went to restrain colleges in the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge from pur- 
chasing the advowson of livings ; 

The Duke of Norfolk rose to pppose the 
proceedings. He thought adequate rea- 
sons should be given to induce the legis- 
lature to depart from a regulation which 
the wisdom of their ancestors thought a 
salutary provision. Their lordships would 
recollect that the act which the present 
bill went to repeal, in one of its most im- 
portant provisions, took place principally 
at the instance of that great and good ma- 
gistrate and minister, lord Hardwicke. If 
the measure was a wise and salutary pro- 
vision then, why, he would ask, was it now 
unwise and injurious ? 

The Bishop of Ozford contended gene 
rally for the injurious tendency of the re- 
straint, under the circumstances in-which 
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the members of the universities now stood. 
The present proportion of livings was by 
nO means adequate to the ends of the insti- 
tution. It did not exceed a moiety of 
the number of the members, and at least 
he thought the number of livings should be 
‘rendered equal to the number of indivi- 
duals to be provided for, and which may 
be done by means of the bill. The law, 
as.it at present stood, operated in an in- 
convenient, and, in some respects, a very 
Jnjurious manner. The measure in ques- 
tion woyld, he thought, contribute to im- 
prove the discipline of the universities, 
and materially to promote the interests of 
Jearning. His lordship also alluded to the 
ill effects of the present slow successions 
to the livings. With respect to the provi- 
sions of the bill, he should have some 
amendments to propose; but seemed to 
say they were not such as would materially 
alter them. 

Lord Sidmouth was of opinion that some 
farther time should be allowed noble lords 
to inform themselves, and to make up their 
minds upon a measure of such peculiar im- 
portance. The restraint, undoubtedly, 
was, as the noble duke observed, sanction- 
ed by that great authority, lord chancellor 
Hardwicke. What he heard from the rev. 
prelate did not make up his mind as to the 

sssity of a legislative provision, at 
east, to the full extent of the present bill. 
Admitting the succession to livings, under 
the restraint, may be too slow, they may 
also, on the other hand, be too quick; 
nor did he conceive, that the interests of 
learning would be materially benefited 
by the alteration; as, through it, mem- 
bers might be taken from the university at 
too early a period, and before their lite- 
rary acquirements had attained the neces- 
sary degree of weight and solidity. Neither 
could he see how the discipline of the uni- 
versities would be ameliorated by the pre- 
sent bill. With respect to the proportion 
of livings, on which much stress had been 
laid, an increase of that, suppose two 
thirds, of the number ‘of persons, may be 
a proper subject for discussion. All he 
would propose at present was a little de- 
lay in the progress of the bill, in order to 
afford time for maturely considering the 
subject. 

The Lord Chancellor saw no objection 
to the postponement desired by his noble 
friend, but he considered the subject of 
the greatest importance, and worthy the 
most serious Consideration. It embraced 
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a variety of important topics, on many of 
which questions might arise. It tray fe 
matter of discussion, whether the income 
of livings should be augmented from ‘the 
estates and other resources of the univers 
sities ; or whether, and how far the number 
of livings may, with reference to the im 
portant objects they all had in view, be 
increased. The result of his own expe. 
rience on part of the subject was, that, 
under the present limitation, the number 
of livings was too small; in what propor, 
tion and in what manner these should be 
increased, was matter for serious consi- 
deration. 

Lord Auckland confessed, that in his pre- 
sent view of the subject, he was, geuerally 
speaking, favourably disposed towards the 
bill, as he was to every thing that proceed. 
ed from the reverend prelate who intro. 
duced it: however, he thought some de. 
gree of information on the subject neces 
sary, as at present they were totally in the 
dark as to the means which the universities 
now possessed of remunerating their mem- 
bers, as to the number and value of the 
livings in their disposal, or other resources 
for that purpose. ‘He should, therefore, 
suggest the expediency of the informatiou 
such as he alluded to. 

The Bishop of Oxford replied at some 
length, and enlarged upon and enforeed 
the leading topics which he before urged 
in favour of the bill; which, however, he 
had not the smallest wish to hurry through 
the house. He would appeal to their 
lordships as to the great importance of 
education ; to which the present bill went 
to afford a boon; one which the legislature 
of the country should not grant with a nig. 
gardly hand. He was imptessed with the 
conviction that the bill would produce the 
most salutary and desirable effects; and, 
adverting to what had fallen from noble 
lords on the score of modification, he hoped 
that principle would not be too far acted 
upon. 

Lord Sidmouth, in explanation, indicated 
his attachment to the genuine interests of 
learning ; and observed, that his idea was, 
that were the limitation taken away, the 
succession to livings, in some instances, 
might be too rapid. He concluded by 
proposing, that the committee on the bill 
be deferred till Tuesday next. 

The Duke of Norfolk explained, that 
he was not against all alteration of the 
present system. He was too well aware 
of the importance of education; but be 
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entirely coincided with a noble baron in 
his idea, that some information should be 
laid before the house, as to the propor- 
tion, number, and value of the livings. 
He contended for the necessity of some 
ipformation on the subject, with which idea 
he was so far ‘impressed, as to propose, in 
order to allow full time to collect it, that 
the committee on the bill should be post- 
poned. until Thursday the 2d of May. 

Lord Redesdale argued for the propriety 
of having information upon the subject, to 
enable the house to form a just decision 
upon the subject,and to pursue the right line 
of discrimination. He agreed with the noble 
andlearned lord on the woolsack as to the 
diferent important questions which the 
subject involved. He was aware of the 
dificulties which, in some points of view, 
existed, as with respect to procuring sa- 
tisfactory information; but what the house 
would have principally to consider was the 
general policy of the measure, and to what 
extent it might be expedient to authorise 
the conveyance of livings from private 
patronage to that of the universities, and 
the proper ratio, as far as such was prac- 
tictable, to be established with respect to 
the successidns. —After some farther ex- 
planatory conversation, the committee on 
the bill was adjourned till Thursday next, 
and the lords ordered to be summoned 
for that day. 

[Strate or THE Navy.] The order of 
the day having been read, 

Earl Derniey rose, and expressed his 
fegret that the motions which he was 
about to submit to their lordships, had not 
been brought forward by an illastrious 
duke, who was so much better qualified to 
give effect to them. - The task, however, 
having fallen upon him, he would endea- 
your to explain the reasons for which he 
was induced to move fora variety of pa- 
pers necessary, in his opinion, to elucidate 
the important question, which would be 
shortly submitted to their lordships, and 
indoing which, he would occupy as little 
oftheir time as possible. He was anxious 
tohave it understood, that in bringing for- 


ward the business, he was actuated by no}. 


motive of a personal nature towards the 
noble viscount on the head of the naval de- 
partment. No, his motives were of a more 
honourable character. They sprung from 
hisanxiety to promote and maintain that 
établishment, upon which the safety, the 
honour, and the very existence of the 
Country depended, If the essential. and 
Vou. IV. 
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important reforms which had been propo- 
sed, and which were begun to be acted 
upon, should. be carried gradually into 
execution, for he would admit they could 
not be atonce, he had the best authority 
for asserting, that the navy might be kept 
up without resorting to the private yards, 
but that a considerable annual addition 
might be made to it. Unfortunately for 
the country ,the persons who had the super- 
intendance of the naval department at pre- 
sent, seemed to have come into office 
upon the specific pledge of wholly revers- 
ing the, system of their predecessors. 
Economy and arrangement in the king’s 
yards, the great objects of that noble Jord, 
who lately presided at the admiralty, were 
either slighted or neglected by those who 
succeeded him, and the important reforms 
which he had suggested, which he had 
partially executed, and which he would 
have completely effected as soon as peace 
should be restored, appeared to have been 
totally abandoned. As a fitter opportunity 
would arise for discussing that important 
Subject in all its considerations, he would 
not enter upon it at present, but having 
stated the general grounds upon which he 
brought forward his motions, proceeded 
to read the whole of them to their lord- 
ships. The motions with which he would 
trouble their lordships were, first, for “* A 
list of ships which have been fitted, or re- 
fitted, between the Sth March 1803, and 
the 15th May 1804, shewing when each 
was taken in hand, and when completed.” 
To this he presumed: there would be no 
objection, as it was one of the motions 
made by the noble viscount at the* head 
of the admiralty, with the addition of the 
period during which the ships were refit- 
ted.—His next motion would be for “ A 
list of such ships as have been docked 
between the 8th March 1803, and 15th 
May 1804, specifying the time when dock- 
ed and undocked.” ‘This was the same 
made by his lordship, with the addition of 
the period.—He would next move for © A 
list of his majesty’s ships on commission, 
which were built in the merchants’ yards, 
specifying the time when launched, their 
cost, and the sums which have since been 
expended on them, and at what periods,” 
It would appear from this account, that in 
general the ships constructed in the mer- 
chants’ yards were obliged to be repaired 
within the short period of four years after 
they were launched.—His next motion 
would be for “ A list of his majesty’s 
L 
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ships in commission, which were built in 
the king’s yards, specifying the time when 
they were launched, their cost, and the 
sums which have been since expended on 
them, and at what periods.” The reason 


for which he would move for this account, | 


was to shew how few ships there were ac- 


tually in commission which had been built} 


in the king’s yards, and their durability 
compared with the ships built in the pri- 
vate yards.—lHis next would be for ‘* An 
account of the principal articles of naval 
stores in the king’s yards, on the. 18th Feb. 
1801, 15th of May 1804, and at this time, 
or as near to the said periods as can be 
collected from the returns. The quaytities 
of rough and sided timber to be separately 
stated, and the foreign timber distinguish- 
ed from the English.” This was also one 
of the noble lord’s motions, with a trifling 
addition. He was anxious that the quan- 
tity of timber should be distinctly stated, 
because there is a great fallacy in the ac- 
count when the sided timber is returned 
with the rough, amounting, as he under- 
stood, to nearly one third.—His next 
would be for ** An account of the prin- 
cipal articles of naval stores due on con- 
tract, according to the latest returns from 
the several yards; and also on the 18th 
Feb. 1801, and the 15th of May 1804; 
the foreign timber to be separately stated 
from the English, and the rough timber 
from -the sided.” ‘The substance of this 
motion was included in one made by the 
noble lord, but he thought it necessary to 
be rather more spécific in the account he 
should call for, because he was anxious 
_that the English timber should be distin. 
guished from that which was to proeeed 
from any contracts that had beeu inade, to 
import from Holstein, or elsewhere.—His 
next motion would be for “ An account 
shewing the number of months which the 
hemp, and spars for masts and topmasts, 
in store in the 15th of May 1804, would 
last, according to the average consumption, 
during. the late war; ancd-also how many 
months that which is due on the contracts 
would last.” It would appear from this 
account, he could assert, from the best 
authority, that there was nearly 18 months 
consumption in store, and that a quantity 
equal to the consumption of 12 months 
had been contracted for.—He would next 
move for “ A copy of the order from the 
admiralty to the navy board, dated in 
January 1776, for keeping a three year’s 
stock/of timber in the dock-yards.” 
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Lord WV, alsingham. rose to order, and 
suggested whether it would not be proper 
for the noble lord to have the sense of the 
house taken on his first proposition, before 
he should proceed to read and comment 
upon the long series of motions whieh he 
intended submitting to their lordships, 

Earl Darnley thought. it would savye 
their lordships much trouble, if he should 


proceed to read them, instead of having 


the question put upon every one of them, 


twhich he should tind himself under the 
necessity of doing, if he were prevented 


from following that course which he had 
adopted, as likely to least delay their 
lordships. 

Lord Melville thought it. would be best 
to let his lordship proceed, and explain 
at once the purport of all his motions, 
as he hoped to be able to satisfy the house, 
that there was no reul necessity for acced- 
ing to any of them. 

Earl Darnley, then moved for “ A copy 
of that part, of the report made by the 
commissioners of the navy who inspected 
Chatham dock-yard in 1785, which hag 
reference to the supplies of timber sent 
into that yard, and ifto the yards of Dept 
ford and Woolwich.” In that report it 
would, he believed, appear, that the buildé 
ing of ships of war by coutract, impeded 
considerably the service of the king's yards, 
as it prevented supplies of .timber from 
being offered to them.—His next motion 
would be for ** Copies of the reports made 
by the purveyors of Sherwood Forest, 
dated 18th Nov. 1797, and 4th Dec. 1802; 
also an account, shewing the number of 
trees which have been felled in thatfo« 
rest, for the use. of the navy, since the pew 
riod first mentioned ; specifving when the 
navy board made application to the trea. 
sury for the fall of the said trees.” This 
would establish the fact, that the whole 
forest had been suffered to -rot, notwith 
standing the report of the purveyors, till 
the year 1803, when a fall of 8000 trees 
was made; and during that time the very 
ships building in the king’s yards were 
rotting fur want of timber to complete 
them.—~He would next move for “ A copy 
of the letter from the navy board to their 
purveyor of Sherwood Forest dated 20th 
Nov. 1797, declining the offer of timber 
made by Mr. Shaw, of Trowel.” In this 
letter he understood they declared they 
would be in no want of timber for the 
following year.—His next motion was 
“ For an account. shewing the lowest 


“ 
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meetings, and size of oak timber, allowed 
to be received into his majesty’s dock- 

rds, on the established contracts since 
1776, and the lowest meetings, and size 
oftimber which is applicable to the building 
of frigates and sloops of war,” This would 
shew the shameful prodigality which had 
tiken place in the employment of timber 
in the king’s yards,. where none was re- 
ceived but such as was applicable to the 
construction of ships of the line, or 50-gun 
ships. ‘The consequence of this practice 
is, that frigates and sloops are built and re- 
paired with it ata most exorbitant expence, 
there being none received of the sizes adapt- 
éd for the smaller classes of ships.—His 
next would be for “‘An account shewing the 
quantity of sided timber converted in Dept- 
ford-yard, in Oct. Nov. and Dec. 1804 ; 
and in Oct. Nov. and Dec.1803, specifying 


the number of trees which were found to be. 


goind, and the number which were found 
fo be defective in each month.” One 
half of the trees in that yard, in 1801, were 
fotten and defective. The salutary regu- 
lation of a timber-master took place about 
that period, and the consequence has been, 
that the timber which has been received 
fince that period has been good and ser- 
viceable-—He would next move for “ An 
account shewing the sums of money which 
have been advanced as loans by the navy 
board to Mr. John Larking, Mr. John 
Bowsher, or any other timber merchants, 
specifying the time when such loans were 
made, and the conditions thereof.’”’ In 
consequence of those loans, those two 
@ntractors had been enabled to drive all 
competitors out of the market.—Tis next 
motion would be for “ An account shew- 
ing the price of timber in the king’s yards, 
on the 18th of Feb. 1801, and the ad- 
vances which have been since made there- 
on; the advantages given by the alteration 
inthe mode of measurement, and qualifi- 
tations: to be shewn in money,” From 
this it would appear that timber was ad- 
vanced 15 per cent. in 1802! and that a 
further advance of nearly 40 per cent. took 
place in June 1804. His next was for 
“Cepies of the reports which have been 
made to the navy board by the officers of 
the dock yards, on examining the Stetin 
timber which was used in his majesty’s 
thips some years since, by way of experi- 
Ment, to ascertain its durability.” These 
ports would shew that the timber is of 
such very inferior quality, that it is not 
worth the expence of workmanship.—He 
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would next move for ** Acopy of the re- 
port made by the purveyors of the navy, 
to the admiralty, onthe 2d of Aug. 1802, 
respecting the foreign timber which had 
been served into Deptford yard, by Mr. 
John Larking.” It was stated in the re- 
port, that it was very inferior to English 
timber, some of the best of it approaching 
nearly in quality to the worst English oak, 
and that it could bear no competition 
with it in point of durability—His next 
motion would be fora ‘ Copy of the con- 
tract or agreement which has been madeé 
sincé 15th May 1804, by the navy board, 
with Mr. John Larking, for the importa- 
tion of foreign oak timber; also an ac- 
court shewing any other allowance which 
is to be made to him, on the said timber, 
than is therein expressed, and the sums of 
money which have been advanced to him 
on account thereof.”—His next for “ An 
account shewing the number of shipwrights, 
and also of apprentices, employed in the 
merchants’ yards in G.Britain, according to 
the returns made to the admiralty in April 
1804.” This would shew the number of ship- 
wrights to be about 5000, and the number of 
apprentices of all descriptions, to bé about 
3700.—Next, for “ Anaccount shewing 
the umount of the tonnage of the merchant 
shipping of G, Britain, on the Ist Jan.1804, 
distinguishing the foreign from the British- 
built.” The tonnage, he understood to 
be nearly two millions of tons.—Next for 
‘* An account ‘shewing the numbers and 
tonnage of shipping which have been built 
in the merchants’ yards of G. Britain, 
between the_Ist Jan. 1793, and thé 31st 
Dec. 1804, or as late as the same can 
be made out, by the returns at the custom- 
house.” From this it would appear, that 
in the merchant yards nearly 100,000 tons 
per year, exclusive of the ships of war on 
contract, have ‘been built-— Next for 
‘An account, shewing the number of 
ships and vessels of each class in the 
royal navy, and their tonnage; the foreign- 
built ships to be distinctly stated, and 
those which have been built in the mer- 
chant-yards from those which have been 
built in the king’s yards.” From this ac- 
count it would appear, that the wiiole 
navy amounts to about 530,000 tors; of 
which about 114,000 tons have been taken 
from the enemy, and about 260,000 tons 
built by contract: only 156,000 tons have 
been built in the king’s yards, although 
they contain 3000 shipwrights, besides 
apprentices. He would next move for 
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** Copies of all letters and representations 
which have passed between the admiralty 
and the navy boards, and between these 
boards, and the master shipwrights of his 
majesty’s dock-yards, or any other person 
since the 27th Oct. 1803, on the subject 
of shoaling the shipwrights.” Repeated re- 
presentations had been made on the im- 
propriety of thesystem pursued iv working 
the shipwrights in the king’s yards, which 
the late admiralty had endeavoured to 
correct.—He would also move for “* Copies 
of all letters which have passed between 
the navy board and the master shipwrights 
of the several dock-yards, since the Ist 
of June 1804, respecting the time when 
the ships ordered to be built in his majesty’s 
yards can be completed.” This would shew, 
that if the men were properly shoaled, and 
not detained, by the want of materials, 
there would be no occasion to employ the 
merchant builders—His next motion 
would be for“ A statement shewing the 
number of shipwrights that should build a 
74-gun ship of 1730 tons in one year, to 
be entitled, according to the prices for 
workmanship allowed by the present scheme 
of task, to three days pay for one, or 6s. 3d. 
per diem.” At the rate of 6s. 3d. per day, 
the present wages, 48 shipwrights should 
build a 74-gun ship, of 1730 tons, in one 
year, or 312 days; and the whole sum for 
workmanship woul? amount to 46711.— 
His two next would be for “ A list of 
ships which have been launched from his 
majesty’s dock-yards, between the 1st of 
Jan. 1793, and 3Ist of Dec. 1804.” 
Also, ‘* An account shewing the number of 
shipwrights borne in all the yards, on the 
Sist of Dec. of each year, from 1793 to 
1804 inclusive ; the sums paid to them for 
wages in each year, and the number of 
ships of 74 guns, and 1730 tons, which the 
sums so paid in each year would pay for 
the workmanship in building, according 
to the prices allowed by the present scheme 
of task.” In the 9 years prior to 1802, only 
11 ships of the line, 2 fifties, 14 frigates, 
and 4 sloops had been launched in 
the king’s yards, aud money has _ been 
actually paid equal to the building of 
523 sail of the line.—His next would be 
‘*For a statement of the grounds upon 
which the merchant ship-builders declined 
to contract with the Navy Board for the 
building of ships of 74 guns, at a lower 
price than 36]. per ton, such parts there- 
of to be distinctly stated as were adduced 
at the time they made their first offer, and 


” 
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the time to be stated when other groundg 
were made ; also, whether the grounds 
were stated verbally or in writing, and } 
whom, if in writing. Copies thereof to 
be laid before the house.” He understood 
that the merchant-builders complained 
that they sustained considerable loss from 
the ships which they built in 1800 for Qj}, 
per ton, and that they were now held 
strictly to the terms of their contract, and 
made responsible for any bad workmanship 
that may be discovered at a future period. 
Next for the “ Copy of a letter from the 
Navy Board to the Admiralty, dated the 
24th Nov. 1802, inclosing the offer made 
by Mr. Brindley to build a 74-gun ship 
and a frigate.” This gentleman, he was 
informed, offered to build a 74 at Qi), 
per ton, two years after the time the other 
builders say they suffered such loss.—His 
two next motions would be ‘“ Fora sche- 
dule of the prices for workmanship and 
materials, which the Navy Board has 
agreed to pay the merchant-builders for 
ships ordered to be repaired by them since 
the Ist of June 1804, aud against each 
article to be stated the sum which it costs 
the public in Deptford-yard ;” also, “A 
statement to be made by the officers of 
Deptford-yard, shewing for what price per 
ton a ship of 74 guns and 1730 tons, could 
be built in that yard, in Jan. 1800 and 
1805; according to the scheme of task for 
workmanship, and the prices paid in that 
yard for rough oak timber, and_ the other 
necessary materials at the above-mention- 
ed periods.” ‘The merchant-builders had 
demanded, and are to be paid about 71 
per cent. more than the prices in Deptford 
yard, where a 74 could be built for about 
18]. per ton in 1800, and about 241. per 
ton at the present moment.-—-The two 
next were for ‘* A statement, shewing the 
defective or improper workmanship aud 
materials, which have appeared in his 
majesty’s ships Ajax and Achilles. Also 
the amount of the several repairs which 
have been done to them, or of the estir 
mate for repairing the Jatter; the time 
when they were launched, commissioned, 
and paid off, prior to Aug. 1802, to be 
stated.” Also “ A copy of the letter sent 
to tbe admiralty, by the captain of his 
majesty’s ship Ardent, dated 28th March 
1804, on the subject of the iron bolls 
which had worked out of that ship.” The 
Ajax and Achilles were only 4 years i 
commission, and they have. each since 
cost from 12 to 20,000/. in repuirs.—He 
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‘should next move for “* An account of the 





Additional Naval Force ordered to be 
ided between the 15th and 30th of 
May 1804; together with an estimate of 
the expence thereof; the number of 
ns and men each ship was to carry, to 
be distinctly stated.” Also, “* Copies of 
all letters or representations which have 
been made by admiral lord Keith, or the 
transport board, to the admiralty, respect- 
ing the inefficiency of the Additional Naval 
Force, called defence ships, and armed 
transports, and a statement shewing how 
they have since been disposed of.” Also, 
“A statement of the force, under the 
command of admiral Jord Keith, on the 
1th of May 1804, and the 20th of March 
1805.” The defence ships bad been re- 
presented as being of no use, but rather 
au incumbrance, and they had all been 
ordered to be employed as transports. Lord 
Keith’s force had been reduced nine sail 
of the line and several frigates, and 9 
sloops and 21 gun-brigs had been added.— 
He would move for ‘* A list of the gun- 
brigs which were ordered to be fitted as 
fre vessels, in June, July, and Aug. 
1804, specifying their force, and when 
they were launched, when they were or- 
dered to be fitted as fire vessels, and when 
they were returned to the service of gun- 
brigs.”” Notwithstandisig the clamours that 
had been raised against the late admiralty 
for not having provided a sufficient num- 
ber of gun-brigs, immediately after the 
present board came into office, nine of the 
best were ordered to be fitted as fire-ships 
for some expedition which was not carried 
into efiect. His last two motions would 
be for “¢ A list of ships and vessels ordered 
tobe built inthe king’s yards, and con- 
acted for in the merchant’s yards, from 
Jan, 1771, to the present time ; the price 
per ton, after all abatements have been 
made, to be stated against each ship built 
bycontract.” Also “ Copies of the repre- 
sentations made to the navy board by the 
oficers of Woolwich yard, after having 
surveyed the Hope merchant ship, now 
talled the Hyzna ; also a copy of the order 
to the officers of the yard to value her 
previous to her being purchased.” He 
would take up no more of their Jordships’ 
time than to mention how he would pro- 
pose to proceed, if the papers he moved 
for should be granted. It was his intention, 
at some future day, to move that all the 
information which had been laid on the 
lable respecting that important subject, 
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should be referred to a committee of their 
lordships. Whatever the decision of the 
house should be, respecting the motions 
which he had read, he should not regret 
that he had brought the subject under 
If he were wrong in theas- 
sertions he had made, the noble lord to 
whom they applied would have an oppor- 
tunity of refuting them, and their lordships 
would ‘be able to determine the points at 
issue between them. Although he thought 
the papers he should move for, necessary 
for the full understanding of the question, 
ifthey should be refused, he would still 
persevere in his original intention, and 
bring the whole of the subject, at a conveni- 
ent opportunity, under discussion. He would 
not trouble their lordships with any farther 
observations, but make the first motion.— 
The motion having been read from the 
woolsack, 

Lord Melville rose, and assured the 
noble Jord, that nothing could be more 
adverse to his wishes, than to oppose the 
production of any papers, which could | 
possibly tend to impede the discussion of 
the important subject, which it was the 
professed object of all his motions to bring 
before their lordships. If the noble lord 
could prove his proposition, it would af 
ford him, and the whole kingdom, he was 
persuaded, greater satisfaction than any 
event which had ever occurred in the his- 
tory of the naval administration of this 
country. If he could prove that the king’s 
yards, in times of difficulty, were equal to 
the keeping in repair of the great naval 
establishment of this country, and to add 
ten sail of the line to it annually, he who 
made the discovery would deserve to be 
considered as the greatest benefactor to 
the country that has ever existed. He 
would be among the foremost to express 
his gratitude to such aman. He thought 
it necessary to remind the house that the 
motion respecting the late and present 
naval administration, was not of his seeking, 
He acted upon the defensive, and the dif- 
ferent papers which he had moved for, 
were intended to be employed rather in 
his own vindication, than for the- purpose 
of criminating others. With regard to 
one of the principal charges against him, 
that of building in the merchaut yards, he 
would assert, that, from the foundation - 
of the navy, to the present time, no board 
of admiralty ever existed in this country, 
with the exception of the last, which in times 
of difficulty had not recourse to building-in 
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the private yards. Was it for him, with 
the short experience he had, to deviate 
from a practice which had been invariably 
followed in the proudest period of our naval 
annals? The papers which he had laid on 
the table in his own defence, would decid- 
edly establish that practice which the noble 
lord had condemned. One ofthe re- 
forms which had been suggested, re- 
spected the shoaling or classing of the 
workmer, and great advantagess were as- 
cribed to this new.discovery. Possibly it 
might be attended with all those benefits ; 
but he could not coincide in the infererices 
which had been drawn from it, to the dis- 
Fepyte of the contrary practice. Parts of 
the works of a ship requiring different de- 
grees of strength, the strong man was not 
retarded in his operatiens by the weaker 
maan, who was working, perhaps, on a 
different part of the ship. This new in- 
vention was. not practised at the best 
periods of our navy; it was a discovery 
not more than 15 months old, suggested 
by the master builder at. Plymouth, and 
respecting which a difference of opinion 
ebtained among the master builders in the 
other yards. Whether it could be adopted 
with advantage, would soon be decided ; 
the subject was at present under considera- 
tion, and would most probably be deter- 
mained before the papers. moved for by: the 
noble lord could even, with the greatest 
expedition, be laid upon the table. ‘The 
question would be practically considered, 
and would be, within a short time, either 
adopted.or rejected ; or as truth was said 
to lay: in,the middle, perhaps some mode 
might be struck out betwéen. the ancient 
practice and the new-discovery, He could 
assure the house that the subject was under 
deep consideration, and he intreated their 
lordsbips net to. interrupt him while he 
was endeavouring to. probe it to the bot- 
tom, Hecould perceive the drift of the 
noble. Jord’s motions; they: all tended to 
prove, that: building in the merchants’ 
yards: was at all times more expensive 
than in. the King’s yards; and: that: with 
proper arrangement , in. the. latter, ships 
may he-built at a less comparative expence 
than they,agtually are, ‘To. decide those 
two important.peints,, much of the infor- 
mation which-the. noble lord! required, 
would be found in the-papers before: the 
house. As. to thuse which the noble lord 
moved for, he was. persuaded they: could 
not. be.produced in sufficient time for the 
proposed discussion of the question. Not- 
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withstanding he had repeatedly  presseq 
the navy board to expedition, it was onl 
within one hour after he had entered that 
house, that he received the papers whiclyhe 
moved for some days ago, and which he had 
the honour of presenting to their lurdshipg, 
‘There was one of the motions whichit 
would be impossible to comply with, within 
any reasonable time, that for the produc 
tion of copies of certain letters, of which 
there were at least 300. He did not assert 
this from his own authority, be had 
plied to the proper officer, and he had that 
morning received a Jetter from the secres 
tary ot the navy board, stating, that the 
papers for which the noble lord intended 
to move, could not be produced, without 
@ ruinous interruption of the business of 
the office, in less than 3 months. Under 
these circumstances, he trusted the noble 
lord would not persevere in pressing his 
motion. It may be said, why not employ 
supernumerary clerks? He would tell 
the noble lord, supernumerary clerks would 
not do. ‘To prepare papers of such impor 
tance, with all the accuracy that was ne 
cessary for the two branches of the legis 
lature, the ablest and most efficient men 
must always be employed, and those could 
not be diverted from their usual line of em 
ployment, without materially impeding 
the progress of tHe public service.. He 
would repeat, that he was as anxious a 
the noble lord, for the full discussion of 
the question ; and he would therefore em 
tertain the hope, that he ‘would postpoué 
a motion which could only tend to retard 
it. 

The Duke of Clarence would. not long 
trespass on the house, but he thought it 
incumbent on hii to say a few words iti 
support of a motion of which he was proud 
to be.the father,” He was surprised that 
the secretary of the navy board should 
write the letter which the noble lord stated 
to have received, or that 3 months should 
be required for the production of papery, 
which were necessary for the discussion of 


oneof the most important questions that § 


was ever submitted to that house. 

could not refrain, however, even in that. 
stage of the business, from deelaring; that 
if any deviation should take place from the 
system laid down by lord St, Vincent, 
was both fallacious and erroneous, Ii 
the merchant yards, the practice had long 
prevailed of shoaling the shipwrights, and 
it was: the wish of that great. charactef, 
that the practice, which had been found 
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y advantageous, should be introduced 
ud established in the king’s yards. 

Earl Darn/ey congratulated their lord- 
ihips and the country, that the system in- 
oduced: by the late board of admiralty 
yas under consideration, for its merits were 
yeh, that he entertained a confident hope 
hat it would be adopted. He was happy 
hear such a declaration fall from the 
pole lord at the head of the naval depart- 
gent, for it was generally understood that 
je, and those united with him in admini- 
dation, came in with the determination 
resist all the salutary regulations of the 
lite board of Admiralty.—The first motion 
yas then put and negatived. It was moved, 
that the rest of the series should be read 
hort, which being done accordingly, they 
vere all rejected.— Adjourned. 
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Friday, March 29. 

[Mrnutes.] Mr, Abercrombie brought 
ina bill for enlarging the powers of the 
@rporation of excise in Scotland, and a 
till for raising a further sum of money for 
improving the harbour of Leith, which 
were read a first time.—The Edinburgh 
wlice bill was read a third time and 
passed.—Mr.Curwen moved, that an hum- 
lleaddress be presented to his Majesty, 
requesting that he would be graciously 
jleased to cause to be laid before the house 
scopy of the proceedings of the privy 
council in 1765, on the petition of the 
duke of Athol, for a further compensation 
fr the sale of his feudal rights. Ordered. 
+Mr. Rose presented the report of the 
pivy council, dated 21st July 1804, on 
he petition of the duke of Athol, which 
was ordered to be printed.—The American 
treaty bill, and the French and Spanish 
ade licence. bill, went through commit- 
ees, and the reports were received. —Mr. 
§, Bourne brought up the reports of the 
committees on the foreign prize ships bill, 
wd the neutral ships bill, which were 
greed to.— On the motion of Mr. Magens 
twas ordered, that there be laid before 

house an account of all dollars issued 
by the bank of England to the latest period 
which the same could be made out. 
Mr. Alexander brought up the report 
of the committee ou the Spanish wine 
duty, which was agreed to, and a bill 
tdered accordingly.—A message from the 
rds announced their lordships’ assent to 
the additional legacy. duty bill,—Mr. Cur- 





1805.—Irish Militia Enlisting Bill. [158 
wen inquired why, in the report of the 
privy council relative to the Isle of Mati, 
that bad been- this evening laid on the 
table, the names of the subscribers had 
been omitted? Mr. Rose promised: to 
make an enquiry on the subject.— Mr, 
Alexander brought up the report of the 
committee on the custom duty bill, which 
was agreed to. 

{Inism Miuirta Encistine Brit.) The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, in ptir- 
suance of the notice given by him yester- 
day, to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for reducing the militia of Ireland, and 
enabling them to enlist into the regiments 
of the line, artillery and royal marines, 
The general arguments in favour of +his 
measure had been so fully discussed upon 
a similar question, with regard to the 
English and Scetch militia, that it was not 
necessary now to dwell upon them. The 
arguments, as far as they related to general 
policy, applied with greater force to the 
militia of Ireland. ‘The militia of Ireland 
stood on a different ground from that of 
England. ‘The plan for lowering it did 
not bear a greater proportion than it 
ought; but it- was also to be considered,’ 
that in Ireland there was a greater facility 
in gaining am acquisition to such a de- 
scription of force as the militia, than there’ 
was in this country. His plan was not to’ 
take from the militia more than two-fifths. 
The zeal and-ability of the commanders 
would, he was persuaded, soon place the 
militia regiments on the same footing they 
now stood, It was not necessary to trouble 
the house with any of the details at present.’ 
He concluded by moving “for leave to bring 
in a bill for allowing a certain proportion 
of the militia in Ireland voluntarily te en 
list into his majesty’s forces of the line, ar-' 
tillery, and marines.” 

Sir John Newport was of opinion, that 
the militia system, however advantageous 
it might be to England, was injurious to 
Ireland, and he could therefore wish to see 
it abolished in that. country ti tofo. He’ 
nevertheless highly disapproved of the 
measure proposed by the right hon. gent. 
Ireland was, he believed, justly considered 
the most vuluerable part of the empire ;’ 
and was it prudent, at present, to deprive’ 
it of a considerable portion of its disci 
plined force for the purpose of substituting 
a parcel of new recruits, whom it would 
require two or three years properly to train? 
He was not a militia officer; he never had 
been one} vor.was‘it likely he ever should! 
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be one; atid therefore he might, without 
any suspicion of interested motives, ex- 
press his sympathy with that respectable 
body in the mortification they must feel 
in losing so many men, whom they had 
been at such pains to instruct, and in be- 
ing degraded to the situation of recruit- 
ing officers for the regular army. 

Lord De Blaquiere approved the bill. 
Many people thought, that the Irish mi- 
ljtia would be better.employed any where 
than in their own country. He. did not 
like to hear the gentlemen of Ireland talked 
of as crimps, and recruiting serjeants. 

Sir John Newport rose to order. He had 
never made use of the word crimp; what 
he said related to officers. 

The Speaker informed the hon. baronet, 

that what he was now stating was in ex- 
planation, and not on a-.point of order. 
He could not rise in explanation, until the 
noble lord concluded his speech. . 
_ Lord De Blaguiere, resuming, observed, 
that his hon. friend and himself would 
have many opportunities to talk over these 
things. The words of the hon. baronet, 
amounted, in their effect, to those he had 
used. He would be the last in the world 
to impute to any man sentiments that he 
did not entertain, or put in his mouth 
words that he had not uttered. He denied 
that the bill could have the effect to de- 
grade the Irish gentlemen. He thought it 
a good, substantial measure. 

General Tarletun, adverting to the opi- 
nion of the hon. baronet, that it would 
require two or three years to train the re- 
cruits who should fill up the chasm. that 
this' bill would produce in the militia of 
Ireland, took occasion to remark, that the 
result of his own experience, and that of 
many other officers with whom he was ac- 
quainted was, that an Irishman was much 
more easily disciplined thau a native of any 
other part of the united kingdom, and 


therefore he was certain that a much less- 


time would be found necessary to bring 
these recruits to the same state as that in 
which the old militia stood, than was sup- 
posed by the hon. baronet. 

Mr, Bastard was apprehensive that as 
the marine service was considered prefer- 
able to that of the line, most of the men 
volunteering, would wish to enlist in the 
marines, an event which would defeat the 
grand purpose of the measure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that this would nat be at the option of the 
men. ‘The act gave his majesty a discre- 








tionary power to allow which regiments he 
should think fit to volunteer for each ser. 
vice. 

Colonel Caleraft thought this quite g 
distinct measure from that with respect fo 
the English Militia; as, in point of fact, 


the Irish Militia had nothing but the ndme fy 


of militia belonging to them. They were 
not raised by ballot, but by bounty; and 
if the Irish gentlemen were willing to be» 
come recruiting oflicers for the army, he 
saw no reason why the motion of the right 
hon, gent. should be resisted by the house, 

Sir George Hill supported the motion, 
and panegyrised the character of the Irish 
Militia officers. -Their conduct and that of 
the Irish gentlemen in genera], who by their 
own subscriptions raised the militia and 
kept the country safe, without any contre 
bution from those absentees whose lands 
they thus defended, was, in his judgment, 
entitled to peculiar praise. Considering 
the conduct of the [rish militia who, toa 
man, volunteered last year to serve in aiy 
part of the united kingdom, and the pub 
lic-spirited feeling of their officers, he 
could not help saying that he was much 
astonished at the selfishness exhibited last 
year, as well.as in the whole course of the 
debates of the present week, with respect 
to the English militia.a—After a few words 
from Lord Temple, Mr. Alexander, and 
Mr. Calcraft, the motion was agreed to.— 
The bill was afterwards brought in, read 
a first, and ordered to be read a second 
time on Monday. 

[Encuisu Minrrra En xistine Brin] 
The house having, in pursuance of the or- 
der of the day, taken into consideration. 
the Report of the English Militia Enlist 
ing bill, several amendments were made 
in the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
two new clauses, one for adjusting. the 
mode of ballots, in those counties in which 
the greatest and least number of men 
should enlist; and another to prevent ser 
jeants and corporals of the Militia from 
volunteering as serjeants and corporals of 
Artillery ; both of which were agreed to, 

Mr, Bankes said, that though it was 
thought proper to put the ballot outof 
sight in the present bill, yet it was notthe 
less in. existence, and that for the sake of- 
uniformity in the recruiting, both for the 
Regulars and the Militia, it was necessary, 
in his opinion, that a clause should be m- 
serted, enacting that when vacancies 0¢- 
curred, instead of obliging a person to find 
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asubstitute, the men should be raised by 
asmall bounty paid by the parish, Hav- 
ing moved a clause to this effect, 

Sir Robert Buxton seconded the motion. 
The parish, he said, was already obliged 
fo pay half the bounty given by an indivi- 
dual for a substitute, and asmall addition, 
Pe thought, might be sufficient to release 
the individual altogether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he agreed with the hon, gent. as well 
au the hon. bart, as to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of recurring to the ballot, but, in 
foing so, he acted in strict conformity to 
the opinion of the house, which was, that 
when the militia should be reduced to its 
quota, the custom of balloting ought not 
to be given up. ‘He could not accede, 
therefore, to the motion of the hon. gent. 
—After a few words between Mr, Wil- 
beriorce, in support of the clause, and 
Mr. Canning and sir James Pulteney 
dainst it, the question was put from the 
thair, that the clause be brought up, which 
was negatived without a division.—Ad- 
journed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 1, 


[Roman Carnorie Petityon.] The 
Bishop of Durham rose to express a wish 
that the noble baron who had presented the 
Petition from the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, would have the goodness to name 
the day on which it was his intention to 
bring the object of that Petition under the 
consideration of the house, The subject 
it involved was one of such importance, 
that he felt it his duty to be prepared for 
the discussion of it, whenever the noble 
baron should think fit fo bring it forward. 

Lord Grenville in reply, said that it was 
fis intention, as far as he could now fore- 
se, to bring forward his motion on that 
subject onthe 10thof May next, Should it 
however be for the convenience of any 
noble lord to postpcne the discussion. for 
afew days, he for one could have no ob- 
jection. 

The Bishop of Durham only wished that 
0 delay might take place after the day 
appointed by the noble baron. 

[(Conpuct oF Jupcse Fox.] The order 
ofthe day being read for resuming the de- 
‘Wate on certain questions relative to the 
tase of Judge lox ; 
| Lord Auckland rose to offer an amend- 
Ment to a string of motions which he had 
Vol. IV, 
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submitted to their lordships this day se’n- 
night, the substance of which was, to add 
to some of them, the words “ punishable 
by the ordinary course of law.” Here a 
very long conversation ensued on a point 
of order; whether the motions should bé 
put coHectively or separately, in which 
conversation the following noble. lords took 
apart. For discussing them collectively, 
were lords Grenville, Spencer, Carlisle, 
Darnley, Auckland, &c.; for a separate 
discussion, were the Lord ‘Chancellor, 
lords Ellenborough, Hawkesbury, Sid- 
mouth, Mulgrave, Buckinghamshire, and 
Redesdule. The conversation, which last- 
ed a considerable time, at length ended in 
lord Auckland withdrawing his motion. 

Stanpinc Orpvsr.] Lord Grenville, 
after shortly alluding to his having been 
interrupted on a former night on this sube 
ject, moved that the Standing Order, No, 
30, purporting, that if any peer should 
require the house to go into a committee, 
for the purpose of delivering his opinion 
with greater freedom, by having liberty to 
speak more than once, it ought not to be 
refused, be read, His reason, he stated, 
was to give a fair opportunity to noble 
lords to discuss this important point with 
freedom, by speaking as often as they were 
inclined.—-A conversation. of considerable 
length ensued on the interpretation of the 
standing order, the lord Chancellor, lords 
Hawkesbury, Redesdale, Morton, &c. con- 
tending that it was not impefative; and 
lords Grenville, Spencer, Ellenborough, 
&c, maintaining that so long as it stood 
on the books of the house as one of their 
orders, it was entitled to its full weight and 
effect. 

The Lord Chancellor having, inthe course 
of the discussion, referred to Some exprés- 
sions of his R. H. the Duke of Clarence on 
a former night, charging him with having 
violated the orders of the house, in hime 
self addressing their lordships more than 
once ; P 

His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales rose to express what had occurred 
to him as being the meaning and import of 
the observation alluded to, which had fal-+ 
len from his noble relation. His noble 
relation, as his Royal Highness understood 
him, wished to establish how essential it 
was that a liberal interpretation of the or. 
ders of their lordships on the usage of de- 
bate should take place. A Noble Friend 
of his (lord Grenville) had been called to 
order that evening by a noble ear] oppo- 
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site; and the remark of his noble relative 
then was, that the same liberty (that of 
speaking “more than once) had been as- 
sumed by the noble lord on the woolsack, 
and that he thought it but proper that a 
Similar indulgence should be extended to 
his noble friend, and other lords on that 
side of the house on which he commonly 
sat. In making this observation, His 
Royal Highness was conscious that nothing 
was more distant from the mind of his no- 
ble relutiou than to throw out any impro- 
per reflection against any noble lord what- 
ever, particularly against any person who 
had the honor of filling the seat of Speaker 
of that house ; and he submitted it to the 
candour of the noble and learned lord 
himself, if the observation of his noble 
relation was not strictly consistent with 
. that liberal practice which had generally 
distinguished the proceedings of their lord- 
ships. 

After some further discussion, lord 
Grenville agreed generally to move for the 
house going into a committee, without any 
reference to the standing order. The house 
having accordingly goné into a com- 
mittee, 

Lord Grenville rose in support of the 
motion of ford Auckland for referring the 
different points which he had formerly sub- 
mitted to the house, for the opinion of the 
twelve judges. His lordship particularly 
alluded to the precedents which he had 
pointed out.on a former night, and stated 
that, in consequence of ‘the doubts sug- 
gested by a noble and learned lord (Ellen- 

~ borough), he had caused ‘the records of 
one of these cases, Bridgman v. Holt, to 
“be searched for, and it clearly made out 
his original assertion, being a case directly 
in point; there, as in the present case, a 
petition had been présented to the house 
against three of the judges of the Com- 
mon Pleas, which the house ordered them 
to answer. In the atiswer lodged, these 
judges refused to plead the merits of the 
ease unless When called before a legal tri- 
bunal. They denied the jurisdiction of 
their lordships, apd maintained that the 
calling them before the house was contrary 
to the established law of tlie land. On 


considering the mutter, after taking the 
Opinion of the other jutigées, the house 
came to be of the same mitid, and the 
matter was dismissed, 

The. Lord Chancellor recapitulated the 
arguments which he had formerly adduced 
ip support of the contrary ppipion ; main- 
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tained that the pretedents referred to 
the noble lord could not apply, as they o¢. 
curred previous to the passing of the act 
of settlemant; admitted it to be the estg. 
blished law of the land that no judicial 
proceeding of a criminal nature could orj. 
ginate in that house; but contended that 
the measure now before the house was not 
of a judicial nature, instituted with the 
view of punishment. He could not, at the 
same time, see why the judges should not 
be considered as equally safe in the hands 
of the two houses of parliament as in those 
of twelve ordinary men, whose verdict 
against them would, if the arguments on 
the other side went to any thing, be obli- 
gatory on their lordships, and would bea 
sufficient call on them to address his ma 
jesty for the dismissal of any judge against 
whom such a verdict should be found, 

Lord Grenville could not at all see the 
meaning of the distinction laid down by the 
noble and learned lord. He stated that 
this was not a judicial matter, or One to 
infer punishment. It undoubtedly, howe 
ever, was meant to go the leéngth of 
grounding an address to his majesty for 
the dismissal of a judge for improper 
conduct in his judicial capacity, and such 
he contended could not originate in that 
house. He would wish the noble and 
learned lord to point out to them where 
the line was to be drawn, and what, if any 
thing short of murder, felony, or treason, 
was to be esteemed without the original 
cognizance ofthat house. As to the idea of 
the act of settlement subjecting the judges 
to a jurisdiction of which they were for 
merly independent, he saw nothing in the 
act which sanctioned such an idea, but the 
direct contrary, « : 

Lord Hawkesbury opposed the motion 
of lord Auckland, and contended that the 
proceedings of the house had been com- 
pletely regular. In this opinion he was 
seconded by lord Redesdale, 

Lord Auckland defended the positions 
laid down by lord Grenville, by recapitula- 
ting the arguments which he had formerly 
adduced in support of his motions, 

Karl Carisfort followed cn the same 
side, and deprecated, in strong terms, the 
idea of subjecting the judges to’a species 
of control from which every other subs 
ject of this country was exempt—thereby 
reidering thenr the tools of the minister ol 
the day. 

The Earl] of Suffolk maintained the ne 
cessity of resorting to the opinion of Ue 
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jodges as to the legality of their mode of 
proceedings 
lord Ellendorough declared, that his 
om opinion was decidedly in favour of 
the proceeding by scire facias, as the ques- 
tion would thereby have a legal investiga- 
tion, and as the learned judge would then 
etried by his peers. But, as the case 
now stands, their lordships had adopted 
mother mode of proceeding. The law 
dearly said, that they may-in certain cases 
proceed to address his majesty for the re- 
moval of a judge; it was therefore evidenf, 
that they may make inquiry as to the facts 
which that address was to be found- 
ed. The.words appeared to him to be so 
wambiguous, and the inference tbat their 
lordships had the legal power of proceed- 
ing as they had done was so plain and na- 
tural, that he had no hesitation in saying 
that there was no necessity for asking any 
opinion of the learned lords upon the 
case. 
ar] Darnley supported the motion as 
the only means of ridding their. lordships’ 
minds of any doubt upon the case.—The 
question was then put, and there appeared 
toutents 18; not contents 32,—Adjourn- 
ed. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, April 1.° 

{Mixures.] Bowyer’s Lottery bill, was 
ttad a third time and passed,—Mr. Par- 
nell from the office of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland, presented an 
unt of the funded and unfunded debt 
Ireland, and of the charges outstanding 
upon the consolidated fund of Ireland on 
the 5th of January 1805.—Ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed.—-A person 
from the Bank of England presented an 
acount of all the dollars that had been 
issued by the Bank of England to the 
latest period that the same could be made 
out. Ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed.—-The Neutral Ships bill, the 
American Goods Neutral Ships bill, and 
the Alien Privilege Prize Ships -bill, were 
teverally read a third time and passed.— 
The American Treaty bill was reported.— 
The Innkeepers Rates bill passed through 
aCommittee, and the report was ordered 

to be received to-morrow, 


{Lorn Metvitte.] The Chancellor: of 


the Exchequer with a view to the discussion 
Which stood for Thursday ‘next, relative 
the Tenth Report of the Commis- 
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sioners of Naval Enquiry, thought it 
desirable to have the house put in pos¢ 
session of every possible information that 
might enable it to come to a just decision 
on this important subject. It was mate- 
rial that the discussion should not be un+ 
necessarily protracted, but it was also to 
be wished that every assistance should be’ 
afforded to the jadgment of the house. 
With this view it was that he proposed to 
submit a notion to the house for the pro- 
duction of a letter written by lord vis- 
count Melville to the Commissioners of” 
Naval Enquiry on Thursday the 28th of 
March, in elucidation of some points in 
his lordship’s case, whichit would beimpor-  - 
tant to have before the house previous to 
its final decision on this question. He was 
not aware of any objection to his motion, 
but if any should exist, he should content 
himself in the present instance with a-no- 
tice for to-morrow, As the printing of 
this letter would take up some time, and 
gentlemen would require also.time to con- 
sider its contents, in order to come to the 
discussion fully prepared, he submitted 
whether it would not be desirable to have 
the notice for Thursday withdrawn, and 
some early day in the ensuing week fixed 
instead of it. 

Mr. For asked across the table, whe- 
ther any answer had been returned to this 
letter? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
aware that any answer had been sent, but 
was desirous that all the papers relating to 
the subject should be laid before the house, 
and printed for the information of gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr, Grey, in the absence of his hon. 
friend (Mr. Whitbread), felt it impossible 
to say whether he would consent to put off 
his motion to next week. Of this, how- 
ever, he was certain, that it was the wish 
of his hon. friewd, that opportunities of 
information should be afforded to the 
house. He agreed with the right hon. 
gent. that the discussion of this important 
question ‘should not be protracted. He 
thought that by deferring the motion till 
Friday, sufficient time would be afforded, 
and suggested the propriety of adding to the 
right hon. gent.’s motion, a Copy of any 
answer or proceeding thereon. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought — 
that Monday would be the earliest day 
when the house could be prepared for the 
discussion, if the hon. member (Mr. Fran- 
cis) who had a motion for that day, would 








consent to defer it. If it should appear 
on the production of the letter, that any 
further proceedings had been taken upon 
it, they also would be necessary to be laid 
on the table, which would require further 
time. . 

Mr. Francis made some objection toa 
further delay of his motion, which had 
already been put off to accommodate the 
other side of the house, But on the sug- 
gestion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Francis’s motion relative to the pre- 
sent state of India was fixed for Friday 
next, and Mr. Grey consented to. put off 
his notice on the part of his hon. friend to 
Monday, under an understanding however, 
on all sides, that no further delay should 
_ take place, unless something not then fore- 

seen, should occur to render it neces- 

sary. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved ‘ that there be laid before the 
house a Copy of the Letter of lord vis- 
count Melville, dated the 28th of March, 
to the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry ; 
and also, a copy of any proceedings had 
thereon, or of any answer thereto by the 
said Commissioners of Naval Enquiry.”— 
Agreed to. 

[Cornettus Grocay’s ATTAINDER.] 
Mr. Martin (of Galway), pursuant to no- 
tice, moved, “that there. be laid before 
the house a copy of the evidence and pro- 
ceedings before the committee of the par- 
liament of Ireland, on passing the act of 
the 38th of his present majesty, attaint- 
ing Cornelius Grogan, esq. of John’s town, 
in the county of Wexford, so far as the 
same regarded the said Cornelius Grogan.” 
Fe said it was proper to apprize the house 
ot his object in making this motion. It 
was, that the evidence taken before the 
committee of the parliament of [reland 
might be re-examined, to see whether it 
Jaid a sufficient ground for the proceed- 
ings which were had in the case of the un- 
fortunate gent. to whom he had alluded, 
and whose life was taken away by the order 
of a military coancil; and by which evi- 
dence, he maintained, it would appear, 
‘ that nothing could be moré flagrant than 
those proceedings were; that the life of 
Mr. Cornelius Grogan was taken away 
without the verdict of a jary, or trial by 
law; that he was tried bya military coun- 
cil, and that the members of the court 
were not upon oath, and that the weces- 
sary formalities were not observed, several 
omissions of which he enumerated, and 
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concluded with the motion as we haye 
above stated. ee 
Lord Castlereagh said, he should have 
wished that this motion had been made 
without some of the observations which 
had been made upon it; he should have 
no objection to the information seemed to 
be required, if it led to-any practical pro. 
ceeding of the house to be founded upon 
it; but the hon. gent. had mixed two things 
which are totally distinct in their nature: 
the proceedings of the court martial by 
which Mr. Grogan was tried and executed 
as a rebel, and afterwards the act of at. 
tainder, which wads a proceeding in the 
parliament of Ireland, founded, not on 
the evidence of the court martial, but on 
evidence laid before the parliament itself, 
and such.as had been held sufficient by 
that parliament to justify the act of ate 
tainders. He doubted whether there existe 
ed now any eviden¢e, which the house 
could be satisfied with, to induce it to re« 
verse that proceeding, and the hon. mem- 
ber had not stated what parliamentary use 
he intended to make of the information, 
such as it might be, after he should obtain 
it. For these reasons, and wishing not to 
deprive the hon. gent. of an opportunity 
to call for such information whenever he 
should make outa case to entitle himto 
its production, the noble lord moved, that 
the other order of the day be now read. 
Mr. Martin imputed: this opposition to 
a wish in the noble lord to shelter the ad- 
ministration, of which he was a member. 
He considered Mr. Grogan as a person 
who was jastilied in what he did under the 
authority of lord Coke and lord Hale, who 
laid it down as the Jaw of our land, thata 
man may join rebels to save his own life, 
and continue with them under the terror 
of its loss, until he shall have an opportu. 
nity to escape; this, he said, was the 
case of that unfortunate gent. ~He con- 
sidered, therefore, that his execution was 
anact of murder, and that the attainder 
was an act of confiscation, founded onanact 
of murder. The noble lord’s apprehension 
fell short of the fact, when he supposed 


there was not evidence sufficiently formal | 


to be laid before the house. He kuew 
there was correct evidence of the whole 
proceeding. He had seen it.» ‘The hon, 
member contended that there was no want 
of documents, and pledged himself, if ne- 
cessary, to find tire evidence which it wag 
his wish to submit to the house, as correct 
notes had been taken of it- at the time 
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Reverting to the court martial, the hon. 
member insisted that all the necessary for- 
palities had not been complied with. He 
yould ask his majesty’s attorney general, 
ifaperson taken from the: king’s prison, 
and not taken in any act of rebellion, was 
alegul subject of a court-martial? And 
et this had been the case in respect to 
Mr Grogan. He had not joined, but had 
been detained by the rebels. He would 
stake his credit, that the evidence he had 
moved for would bring to light such fla- 
grant: proceedings as had seldom, if ever, 
been heard of, and which he was not at 
all surprized: the noble lord should be 
auxious to keep in the back ground. The 
country, he asserted, was in perfect peace 
atthe time. The king’s connnission was, 
inthe county of Wexford, to deliver the 
gaols. Was there any reason, then, fora 
military court martial to call them out? 
The hon. member then adverted, at some 
length, to the evidence given by general 
Craddock before the Irish commons, whose 
answers to questions that he himself had 
putto him, he begged leave to recall to 
thememory of the noble lord, and which 
tlearly shewed the irregularity of the pro- 
ceedings of the court martial. His object 
inobtruding this motion on the house was, 
hethought, a very laudable one. Should 
itappear that there was no evidence suffi- 
cient to warrant the proceedings that had 
been taken against. Mr. Grogan, his rela- 
tions-at least Ought to have redress. 

Mr. For observed, that the ground of 
the noble lord’s objection did not appear 
to him to be at all admissible. He had 
said there was no evidence to be produced. 
Whatever might have been the case in 
Ireland, such be was certain was not the 
tase in this country, for if no evidence 
could be afterwards produced, attainders 
would be irreversible; but the noble lord 
was too well acquainted with the history 
of this country to be reminded that many 
instances had occurred of attainders being 
reversed. If what he had heard on this sub- 
ject were true, there could be no donbt that 
that Act ought to be reversed; but that 
Was not the question, till the evidence 
should be in due form before them? Severe 
in general were the times when acts of at- 
tainder were resorted to, but torender them 
itfeversible by refusing a revisal, would 
be to aggravate that severity. 

Lord. Castlereagh suid, that nothing 


Could be further from his wishes than to 
prevent parliament from receiving- every 
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possible information upon the subject’; and 
the only reason that induced him to move 
the order of the day was, that the hon. 
gent. had not stated what his object was in 
calling for this evidence, or what parlia- 
mentary proceeding he meant to ground 
upon it. The hon. gest. had now stated 
his object to be that of reversing the bill 
of attainder against Mr. Grogan, which 
certainly was a fair, parliamentary ground 
for calling for the document in question ; 
and therefore he would, with the leave of 
the house, withdraw his motion. 

Sir John Newport said, that the family 
of Mr. Grogan had been in very extraor~ 
dinary, and, indeed, most ‘unfortunate 
circumstances. ‘The very next brother to 
Mr. Grogan, and who would have been 
his immediate heir had he survived him, | 
fell honourably, loyally, and gloriously, 
fighting the battles of bis country. The 
other brother fought with the most deter- 
mined bravery, till driven out of Wexford 
by the rebels, whé were’ greatly superior 
in numbers, before the main body of the 
army arrived, and therefore, under all 
these circumstances, added to a doubt 
whether Mr. Grogan himself had not been 
forced to fight on the side of the rebels, 
he thought the justice of the house would 
incline them to agree to the motion. 

General Loftus said, he was in Wexford 
at the time of the court martial. upon Mr. 
Grogan, and he begged leave to state, 
that the officers who formed the court were 
the principal men of rank and character in 
the army, and every attention bad been 
paid in the careful examination of the wit- 
nesses. After the sentence was passed, 
he was told by many persons of thé town, 
that Mr, Grogan was not so much to blame 
as he appeared to be; on which he ap- 
plied to General Lake to suspend the exe- 
cution of the sentence for some time, till 
he could make further inquiry; to which 
general Lake consented, and the execution 
was deferred till evening, when not being 
able to find any facts in his favour to coun- 
terpoise, or do away the evidence adduced 
against him, he went to inform General 
Lake of the circumstance, and the execu. 
tion then took place. 

Mr. Francis rose merely to express his 
disapprobation of acts of attainder in ge. 
neral, as affecting the innocent and not 
the guilty. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he was anxious 
to do justice to the characters of Mr.’ 
Grogan’s brothers arid family, by allowing 
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selves-by the most unshaken loyalty and 
attachment to their king and country, and 
government had shewn its .sense of their. 
conduct by conveying the confiscated ¢s-, 
tate to.a-near relation of the family. His 
lordship’s motion was then, with the leave 
ofthe house, withdrawn, and the original 
motion was agreed to. 

[Mitiria Enuisting Bruz.] TheChane, 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order.of 
the day for the third reading of the militia 
enlisting bill. The bill was then read e 
third time. The right hon. geut. brought 
up aclause felative to the wives amd fami-, 
jies of those militia-men who should en- 
list. 

The-Marquis of Douglas asked whether 
it was the intention of the clause to render 
these wives and families still dependent on 
the country for support after the husbands 
should have enlisted? If that was the 
case he'would.oppose the clause. 

Sir William Young expressed the same 
resolution, to object to it in case it was 
imtended to occasion a permanent burden 
to the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that they bad mistaken the clause, for its 
object was exactly the contrary of what 
they imagined, in as far as it went to take 
the burden of the families of such militia- 
men as should enlist off the country aftera 
time to be limited.—The clause was then 
agreed to; and, after a verbal amendment 
had been proposed and adopted, the ques- 
tion was put that the bill should pass. 

The Marquis of Douglas was sorry that 
he was again obliged to trespass on the 
indulgence of the house, but hoped that 
he would not, be thought pertinacious in 
his opinions, when no argument had as 
yet been urged to justify this pernicious 
measure, at least nothing more than this, 
that the change of service would be advan- 
tageous to the country. Headmitted that 
this was to a certain degree the case, but 
then the question must be considered with 
reference to other points, and in this view 
it would be found to be calculated to pro- 
duce a great deal of mischief. ~The fact 
was, that the object of the bill was to sup- 
ply the defects of the parish bill; that 
notable production, that wonderous con- 
ception which had been called a rural 
nymph, clad in russet gown. The gentle- 
men on the other side, would wish, no 
doubt, to give her 2 more splendid name. 
They would call her Minerva, the goddess 
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‘of wisdom, aprutig in complete armour 
from the brain of this political Jupiter, the 


employed as the midwives. He rather 
‘thought, however, that she was in, reality 
‘no more than a jplain rustic nytmph, not 
‘over remarkable for dress or attractions, 
‘for she had wandered over every parish 
in the kingdom, ‘and had not been able jto 
‘find a friend, or companion to accompany 
her. He observed, that the ballot was g 
very unequal tax on the people ; but still 
the militia had long been established, and 
‘the principle could not be destroyed with: 
‘out the most flagrant injustice. The nos 
'blelord concluded with severely condem- 
ning the ever-changing, system the right 
hon. gent. had adopted ‘towards the mihtia 
for many years past, and contended that 
'the.bill would.go to the ruin of that con. 
‘stitational branch of our defensive force, 
It was calculated to ruin the militia by 
taking the gentlemen of landed property 
away from it, and destroying the confi- 
rdence which the men now had in their 
officers ; it was also unjust in its.operation 
on ‘the public, as it occasioned an inequa. 
lity of taxation on.differeut classes of the 
people. 


entering his protest against the principle 
of this bill. He remained of the same 
opinion that he had formerly expressed. 
He agreed with the noble lord, that this 
bill would destroy the militia system, and 
in a’manver the most unprincipled and in 
sidious. It would lead to insubordination 
in the regiments, and was dangerous ina 
constitutional view, and unwise in a mili. 
taryone. One object he had in rising was, 
to take.notice of the preamble, In that it 
was stated, “‘ whereas it is important that 
his majesty’s regular forces sliowld be aug: 
mented.” When, he asked, had this im- 
portant discovery been made? Was it 
not known at the passing of the act of last 
session, when the right hon, gent. told us 
to count months and weeks and days and 
hours, till such an augmentation could be 
obtained? He contended, that the pre- 
amble of this bill ought to be, ‘* Whereas 
an act was passed last session fur augment 
ing his majesty’s regular forces, which aes 
had totally failed in its object, it is theres 
fore necessary, that said act should be tee 
pealed.”” This he maintained .was the 
language that ought to be employed, imas- 
much as a bill that was to have produced 
27,000 men had not produced a single 





whole Congress, on mount Olympus being » 


Mr. Sheridan rose for the purpose of : 
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jan.to our infantry, This woald have 
heen telling the truth, and truth was a very 
sood thing in an act of parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 


that there was a small objection to such a 


amble, which was that it was contrary 
to the fact. 

Mr. For said, that if the right hon, gent. 
meant to say that the preamble proposed 
by his hon. friend, was contrary to the 
fact, because it mentioned thai the bill 
had not procured one man, he was certainly 
jnthe right, because it had certainly pro- 
duced more than one. But to say that 
this bill was any thing else than a repeal of 
the former to a certain extent, was most 
certainly erroneous, because if this was 
not the case, what was the meaning of the 
boasting promises which were heard when 
the former bill was proposed? Could the 
right hon. gent. not tell last year that such 
abill as this would be necessary, notwith- 
standing bis former measure? This was a 
curious circumstance; but the truth was, 
that it was then inconvenient to tell us 
any such thing. But he now found it out 
jn the month of March. Was it because 
the recruiting of the army was at a stand ? 
Why he had not proposed it earlier in the 
session, he could not tell, unless it were 
because he did net choose to be the first to 
confess that his bill had failed, “ The men 
now to be raised, could not be perfect re- 
gular soldiers for some time, after they 
changed their service. But the plain truth 


‘was, that the right hon. gent. had so ab- 


used the incapacity of the last ministers, 
that he found himself absolutely obliged 
to propose something new ; but his novel- 
ty had failed, ad now came another of 
his temporary experiments; and however 
tivilily might prevent the expressions of 
triumph from being too galling, yet when 
the colleagues of the right hon. gent. re- 
collected ayd compared the epithets with 
which he then honoured them, with the 
evidence his own measures have given in 
his favour, whether in convivial meetings 
ot in political consultations, they must 
feel a considerable pleasure, and even a 
degree of exultation. His chief objection 
tothe present bill was, that it was part of 
that patchwork, temporizing, and unsys- 
tematic mode which characterized all the 
military measures of the right hon, gent. 
aod from which experience taught us to 
eXpect nothing. 

_ The Secretary at War said, that the 


Observations which were so cowtidently 
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made on the inefficacy of the additional 
force bill, were wholly without foundation. 
The recruiting, under the sanction of that 
bill, was proceeding with every prospect of 
advantage, and by these means, from 18Q 
to 200 mem per week were added to “the 
service in G. Britain and Ireland. Wag 
it te be said, that a measure productive, 
at the rate of 10,000 men per aunum, was 
idle and nugatery? What was advanced 
with respect to the injustice of, the bill 
now under consideration, was equally in- 
applicable; the intention was not to force 
the men from the militia regiments, but 
merely to receive those. under a compe. 
tent reward, who were anxious to jeiu the 
regular establishment. 

Mr. For rose to explain, that the bill 
could properly be denominated inefficient, 
because it was professedly to’raise 27,000 
men immediately, and it had wholly dis- 
appointed this design. 

The Secretary at War affirmed, in reply, 
that, from its effects hitherto, there was 
every reason to conclude that it was al- 
ready producing at the rate of 10,000 men 
annually. : 

Mr. Fox insisted, that it had, at least, 
totally failed of effecting what was pro- 
mised from it. 

Mr. Sheridan begged to observe, in ex 
planation, that he did not say that the act 
of last session had not produced a single 
man to our general force, but that it had not 
added a single man to the British infantry, 
which by the returns on the table was 
considerably Jess in number than in the 
last year. 

Mr. Windham commented upon the 
curious definition of success given by the 
Secretary at War. The success he, how- 
ever, apprehended ought to have begn in 
proportion to the promise. If 27,000 men 
were promised, and only 2 or 3,000 were 
produced, it could not be said that this was 
any great success, If a man were to 
promise to walk to York in four days, 
and had stopped the greater part of the 
time at Stamford, it might be said to him 
“Why don’t you get on? you will not be 
able to perform your promise,” He might 
answer to this, “ Pray have patience a little, 
I am tired, and must stop for some time, 
but never fear, I shall make qut my joure 
ney in good time to save my. credit.” 
Now, this might be very well as a promise, 
although certainly it would not be a very 
promising undertaking.—-We were first told 
“* give it @ trial, and then it will succeed.” 
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But now, the matter was carried much 
farther, for we were told that, jt actually 
had succeeded. But it certainly could 
not be said with truth, with regard to the 
past time, and, fortunately for the right hon. 
gent. who, made the assertion, there were 
no other documents for any other tiine. 
He said that 180 or 200 men were pro- 
cured weekly. ‘This might be the case 
at present, but a very different result 
might be given at the conclusion, A very 
small difigrence in the centre made a very 
‘wide one_in the circumference. He de- 
nied that thig was: an increase to our 
force, .and- dwelt “upon the impolicy of 
making the militia officers discontented. 
He contended, that so far as the present 
measure, would -be successful, it was a 
repeal of the-former., Why did not gen- 
tlemen call things by their proper names, 
and say that this was a bill for transform- 
ing militia-men into regular suldiers? Was 
their.system so very changeable, that the 
recollection of their former measures 
passed away, like visions; or did they 
think that. they had performed something 
Tike a military maneuvre, that they had 
‘marched away.in, silence without the beat 
of drum, and left only their tents standing, 
that we might not be aware that the main 
body: had stelen. away under cover of the 
night.. They had said, however, that their 
former. measure had not had a fair trial, 
and accordingly they had more time given 
for the accomplishing of their object. But 
now it seemed that it was put off ad Grecas 
Calendas, in order to make way for this 
new plan. 
Mr. Canning obseryed, that the right 
hon. “gent. must. forego the satisfaction 
which he seemed to derive from the idea 
of the bill being a repeal of the former. 
The operation of that bill was never in- 
tended to supply the vacancies that were 
to be filled up -by the present measure. 
He. must also forego the gratification of 
the confession that the former bill had 
failed. There was a difference between a 
total and a_ partial failure. The whole 
failure that had taken place, and that was 
admitted, was, that the men had not been 
procured in so short a time as had been 
expected. The best proof that it had not 
failed: was. that it was producing at the 
rate of 9000 men a year for the army. 
There was no inconsistency here. Be- 
cause the former measure was not calcu- 
lated to produce an immediate disposable 
force. It was agreed on all hands that it 
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was proper to convert the indisposable 
jnto disposable force, as much as possible, 
He was surprised to hear the right hon, 
gent. say, that, to obtain the militia for 
the army, was not an increase of force, 
when he had been all along contending 
that the usefulness of troops did ‘pot 
depend on their numbers. . Again, the 
charge of inconsistency lay with ‘those 
who thought that an immediate reduction 
should t-ke place, and yet opposed ‘this 
ineagure.” There might be differences ag 
to the mode, but it was curious to hear 
those who wished for the reduction of the 
militia oppose all modes for that purpose, 
Some were for the gradual, and others for 
the immediate abolition of the slave trade; 
but it would be curious to hear one con 
tend for the abolition, and yet refuse both 
of these methods, — Considering ‘all the 
objections, he was at a loss to guess to what 
they would come at last. They objected 
to different descriptions of force, and te. 
quired that an exigency should be stated, 
and then attacked this measure as being a 
compromise. [Ju a_ free country, every 
transaction of this nature necessarily par- 
took of the form of a compromise; and 
upon the whole he thought that there was 
nothing solid in the objections to this 
measure, 

Mr, Giles was astonished at tlie bold 
assertion, ‘that the present bill was not 4 
repeal of the additional force bill. The 
latter had three objects in view: Ist, t 
establish a permanent force; 2d, immes, 
diately to augment that force; 3d, gras 
dually to reduce the militia: and this 
threefold design appeared in the preamble. 
of the bill. The present bill, in the third. 
object, by transferring 17,000 men from 
the militia to the regular force, sp far, at 
least, manifestly repeals the former. Ano 
ther object was comprised in the former, 
which was to extinguish ballots. These 
must be revived by the present hill; and 
so far agajn, the anterior measure was Tes | 
pealed, He was not at all surprised at the 
contradiction between these expedients, 
but gt least they ought to be recognised 
and understood, It ought to be kpowa, 
that the minister himself’ acknowledged, 
that the objections he had made with 9 
much animation to preceding schemes of 
national defence were vain and futile, and 
that he himself was at last constrained t 
tread in the steps of his predecessor. The 
additional. force bill, by a strange incom 
sistency, required the parish tg supply the 
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man, or pay the penalty of 201. within the 
period of. forty-four days, when the ap- 
pointment of the men so to be raised was 
not to be assigned until three weeks 
terior. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that gentlemen had inaccurately stated 
poth the facts, and the conclusions from 


those facts ; he would admit, for the sake’ 


ofargument, that their facts were correct, 
but he could not grant the same indulgence 
to their deductions from.them. For a mo- 
ment, therefore, he would grant that the 
additional force bill had wholly failed: the 
patural deduction then was, that some 
other measure must be resorted to; but 
gentlemen used it as an yen, that to 
the present, and no other expedient, should 
the country have recourse to supply the 
deficiency resulting from that disappoint- 
ment. Gentlemen had likewise contend- 


Mr. Windham here called the right hon. 

t. to order, as going beyond the line 
of explanation ; but declared, that he had 
no objection to hear the right hon. gent. 
gut in defence of this measure, if by the 
tules of their proceedings, he could have 
a opportunity of replying to him. 

The Speaker said, he was aware that the 
ight hon. gent. as far as he proceeded, 
id not keep within the limits of explana- 
lion, and that he only waited till that cir- 
umstance should be taken notice of by 
the house, or till by the tenor of his speech 
itcould be seen whether what he already 
suid would be brought to bear upon any 
point of explanation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
Pihould leave it to the judgment of the 
house, whether a short observation made 
lyhim before should, in the strictness of 
form, be considered as speaking to the 
question. What he said was certainly 
mther in explanation of what he said in 
tformer stage, than in elucidation of the 


» Bentence which fell from him in this; but 


leshould not proceed further if he found 
itto be against the pleasure of the heuse. 
The Saher again observed, that all 
which was necessary for him to do, was 
lo state his conception of the order of 
foceeding, and as to the rest, it was: to 
sdisposed of at the pleasure of the house. 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer then said, 
fat he did not wish to persist in any thing 
Wich was contrary tothe forms. He was 
! to let the question rest upon the 
found on which it already stood; and he 
Vou, IV. 
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was the less inclined to urge the observa. 
tions he had to offer, at the present mo. 
went, as he made no doubt but the gent. 
Opposite to’ him would afford him oppor- 
tunities enough of doing so.—The bill was 
then passed without a division—Ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, April 2. 
[Minutes.] Counsel were farther heard’ 
relative to the Scotch appeal, Cathcart v. 
the earl of Cassilis, viz» Mr. Adam as lead- 
ing counsel for the respondent.—The biils 
upon the table were forwarded in their se- 
veral stages. —Lord Hawkesbury moved the 
first reading of the militia enlisting bill, 
and that the bill be printed, which were or- 
dered accordingly. His lordship then moved 
that the said bill be read a second time on 
Thursday next, and that the lords be sum- 
moned for that day.—Ordered. 
[Stanp1nc Orper.] Lord Mulgrave 
gave notice, that he should, on Monday 
next, move to have the order relative to 
the house resolving into a committee on 
the motion of any noble peer, taken into 
consideration. To this he was principally 
induced, by what took place last night; 
aad, on account of the constrictions which 
were put upon the order in question, in 
the course of the debate. Such an order 
was, he thought, inconsistent with the dig- 
nity of their lordships’ proceedings, and 
might be productive of the highest incon- 
venience, admitting it to empower any 
lord at his pleasure, thereby to constitute 
himself a majority of the house ; and, even 
when the most important public business 
might be regularly under consideration, to 
oblige the house to go into a committee. 
An order construed so as to operate in 
that way, was so objectionable in every 
point of view, that it should not be suffered 
to remain a moment longer than was neces 
sary. He concluded by moving that the 
lords be summoned for Monday next. 
Earl Spencer observed, that though the 
noble secretary had not stated the nature 
of his intended motion, yet it might, in 
some degree, be conjectured. As to the 
degree of inconvenience which that or any 
other standing order might induce, he 
should not then offer an opinion. He, 
however, could not avoid remarking, that 
the noble lord’s idea, that “ under the 
operation of the order alluded to, any 
peer might constitute himself, in effect, a 
majority of the house,” would bean argu- 
N 
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ment for the abrogation of every standing 
order in the book. — 

Lord Mulgrave acknowledged, he had 
riot been sufficiently explicit in terms, as 
to the nature of his intended motion; 
but, when he had expressed his disap- 
probation of the order, in so marked a 
manner, he thought no doubt could arise 
as to his intention, However, he should 
now give a specific notice, that it was 
his intention to move, on Monday next, 
that the order in question be expunged. 

The Lord Chancellor made some obser- 
vations in support of what fell from his no- 
ble friend, relative to the effects and con- 
sequences of the order adverted to. He 
was adverse from its being considered as a 
standing order; its import and wording 
being different from all others of that de- 
scription. In the way in which it was con- 
strued by some noble lords last night, it 
was the most inconsistent thing imaginable ; 
for, in the event of the usual notice being 
given for its suspension, on any particular 
occasion, how could they know but any 
noble lord might, on the very day it was ap- 
pointed to be considered, move the house 
to resolve into a committee? a proceeding 
which might be urged any moment while 
the order existed. An additional objec- 
tion against the order was its general im- 
practicability ; because, were the order Ii- 
terally and fully enforced, their lordships, 
while in such committee, were required to 
sit, each in their proper places, according 
to their ranks and degrees; a proceeding 
which, in that new house, their lordships 
would find it rather ditficult to carry into 
effect. 

Earl Spencer observed that, circum- 
stanced as their lordships were at present, 
the proceeding adverted to would be to- 
tally impracticable. He recollected, that 
some time since, a commitee had been ap- 
pointed to settle and arrange the proper 
seats for the respective orders of the peer- 
age in that house; but no report had yet 
been made upon the subject; that com- 
mittee should be referred to. In the house 
in which they formerly sat, the respective 
places were regularly arranged ; every peer 
knew bis proper place when it was neces- 
sary he should sit in it; but, in the pre- 
sent house, that being not yet settled, such 
a proceeding wes impossible, 

The Lord Chancellor spoke in explana- 
tion, and slightly adverted to the incon- 
veniencies which must sometimes arise 
from too literal an enforcement of the or- 





ders; alluding to what had taken plage 
last night, and its being contended thi 
a standing order admitted of no debate, 
but that it should be immediately actey 
upon; he adverted to the inconsistency of 
such an idea, which went to prevent g 
noble and learned friend of his from dg. 
monstrating that it was impossible to com. 
ply with the order in question. 

Lord Mulgrave perfectly concurred jp 
what had been thrown out by his noble 
friend 6n the woolsack. With respect tp 
their lordships’ being required by the order 
to sit in their proper places respectively, 
he conceived it to mean that the barony 
should sit. together on certain benches, the 
earls on other @stinct benches, the duke 
on others, and so on. This consideratigh 
was with him an additionallystrong and fore. 
ble objection to the order, which may ten. 
der it necessary that their lordships should, 
as at the word of command, arrange then. 
selves in a species of military array, orfall 
into their respective ranks, like soldigt 
on the parade: but setting any thing like 
a ludicrous consideration of such a pri- 
ceeding aside, it militated, as well as other 
serious and more important objections, 
against the order.—The question was put, 
and their lordships ordered to be som- 


moned for Monday next.—Adjourned, |. 





HOUSE ‘OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 2. 
[Mixutes.] Lord Jotn 'Thynne: took 
the ouths and his seat on his re-election 
for Bath.—Mr. Creevey gave notice, ‘thit 
he would to-morrow move for some fit 
ther documents relative to the balances in 
the hands of the late hon. Keith Stuatt= 
Lord Brome brought in a bill for improt 
ing the port of Ipswich in Suffolk, which 
was read a first time.—Dr. Duigenam gave 
notice, that he would to-morrow move for 
leave to bring in a bill’ for the amendment 
of Queen Anne’s bounty act, in Ireland. 
Mr. S. Bourne, pursuant toorder, p 
ed an account of the application of the 
surplus revenue of the Isle of Man.On 
dered to be printéd.—'Phe innkeepers bill 
went through a committee, and was orderél 
to be reported to-morrow.—The customs 
duty bill, the American treaty bill, and 
the Bengal council bill, were read a th 
time and passed. Z 
fIntsn Mixitia Ewirstm¢ Briz.] Tht 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the 
der of the day for the house going into® 
committee on this bill, * 
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Sir Joka Newport said, that having al- 
mally fully stated to the house his opinion 
on this subject, and haying found that the 

se of the house was for passing’ this 
pill, he should not now take up their time 


with recapitulating the arguments he had. 


hefore offered; he rose now merely for the 
purpose of suggesting to the right hon, the 
chancellor of the exchequer a measure that 
he thought would have the most important 
diect in increasing the disposable force of 
theempire from Ireland, or rather in en- 
couraging those soldiers, who were not now 
disposable, to become so, The measure 
he now begged leave most earnestly to re- 
commend, was to make such a provision 
for the wives and children of these who 
yolunteered, as would at least remove the 
principal objection which now stands in 
the way of their volunteering, | The wives 
of the soldiers in the Irish militia and army 
gi reserve now receive an allowance of two 
shillings a week, and formerly received 
feur; but, from the moment any of these 
wldiers volunteered for general service, this 
allowance ceased, If this great discou~ 
ragement was removed, he was sure they 
would be much more ready to enter the 
regular army, At present, the misery that 
was entailed on Ireland, under the system 
which now prevails, was most dreadful. 
The face of the country was covered with 
the wives and children of soldiers begging 
their bread, There was hardly ever any 
considerable embarkation of troops from 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, that from 800 
to0.1,000. soldiers’ wives were not turned 
loose to beg their way as well ag they 
could to their own country, As most of 
them lauded at the nearest Irish port of 
Cork and Waterford, he had often been an 
eye-witness of the extent of the evil which 
henow wished to be redressed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed 
that the suggestion of the hon, bart. was 
of the utmest importance, and deserved 
the most serious consideration. He was 
nit then prepared. to give any opinion ov 
the subject, but he perceived that many 
fificulties stood im the way of the adop- 
tion of this suggestion, He was aware of 
the distress which was often felt in Ireland 
MM account of there being no established 
ystem of poor laws in that country as 
there is in this; but he did not know how 
patliament could grant a specific allowauce 
f@ the families of Irish soldiers, which was 
hot granted to the families of the soldiers 


thought the hon, bart. was however mis- 
taken in one point, as he was pretty sure there 
was an allowance given at the time of every 
embarkation, to carry the soldiers’ wives 
home. Notwithstanding the difficulty that 
he saw in the adoption of the suggestion, 
he should certainly give it his most serious 
consideration. 

Sir John Newport said in explanation, 
that the allowance given to soldiers’ wives 
on embarkation was a guinea and a half; 
this might be barely sufficient to carry 
them to the nearest Irish port, but they 
landed completely destitute, and were 
obliged immediately to have recourse to 
begging. 

Colonel Bagwell confirmed the statement 
of the hon. bart. as to the great degree of 
misery which the wives of not only the 
Irish soldiers in the regular army, but even 
in the militia and army of reserve experi+ 
enced, During the last war, four shillings 
a week was allowed to the wives of the 
militia, which was sufficient to keep them 
from the necessity of begging ; but since it 
was. reduced to two, that allowance had 
been insufficient. He thought there could 
be no greater encouragement to volunteers 
ing from the militia, than granting some 
provision to the families of the volunteers. 
—Thbe house then went into a committee 
on the bill, when some trifling alterations 
were agreed to, and the report ordered te 
be received to-morrow,-—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 3, 


[Maxutes.], Mr, Adamwas heard in con. 
tinuation in the Scots appeal, Cathcart v. the 
earl of Cassilis, on the part of the respon- 
dent, The several bills upon the table were 
forwarded in their respective stages. The 
innkeepers’ rates bill, and several private 
bills, were brought up from the commons, 
and read a first time. A person from the 
post office presented an account of the net 
revenue of the post-office for 20 years, 
ending the 5th of Jan. 1805. Ordered to 
lie an the table.—Adjourned, 

fn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 3, | 
[Min utes.] Sir John Anderson brought 
up the report of the committee.on the 
bakers’ bill; which was agreed to, and the 
bill ordered to be engrossed. Mr. Man- 
ning obtained leave to bringin a, bill for 











the rest of the united Kingdom, He 
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rendering more effectual the provisions of 
the London dock act. On the motion of 
Dr. Duigenan, leave was given to bring in 
a bill to ‘amend the act for building Glebe 
houses in Ireland. ‘The foltowing papers, 
on the motion of Mr, Creevey, were order- 
ed to be’ laid before the house, viz. A 
copy of the power of attorney, or other 
instrument, granted by the lords of the 
treasury to the then lord advocate of Scot- 
Jand, now lord justice Clerk, to prosecute 
or give discharges for the claims made by 
government cn the late admiral Keith 
Stewart: an account of all sums of money, 
or securities for money, paid by the repre- 
seutatives of the late admiral Keith Stew- 
art to the lord justice Clerk, in pur- 
suance of the said power of attorney, spe- 
cifying the times when such sums or secu- 
rities were ‘paid; a copy of the account 
settled and discharged with the represen- 
tatives of the ‘late admiral Keith Stewart, 
by the lord justice Clerk acting under the 
aforesaid authority ; a copy of the petition 
frum the town of Edinburgh to the lords 
of the treasury, praying that 21,000]. be 
granted out of the balances due from the 
late admiral Keith Stewart, for the pur- 
poses therein mentioned; together with 
the reference made by the lords of the 
treasury to the court of exchequer in Scot- 
Jand on the subject, On the motion of 
Mr. S. Bourne, it was likewise ordered, 
that there be laid before the house a copy 
of such further proceedings as may have 
been had by the lords of the treasury for 
the recovery of any sum due to the public 
from the representatives of the late admiral 
Keith Stewart. On the motion of ‘Mr. 
Giles, it was ordered, that there be laid 
before the house a return of the number 
of effective men raised under the additional 
defence act from the Ist of Feb. last to the 
period of the latest return, stating the 
number of men raised per week, and spe- 
citying those provided by the parish offi- 
cers, and those procured by recruiting 
officers ; as likewise the number that had 
enlisted into his majesty’s forces for gene- 
ral service. Mr.-Bagwell brought: in the 
bill for regulating Irish freeholders, which 
was read a first time, The innkeepers’ bill, 
and the Jrish spjrit permit bill, were read a 
third time and passed, 

{[Conpucror Sia Home Popnam.} Mr. 
Dickenson jun.-moved, that there be laid 
betore the house a copy of a letter from 
sir Home Popham to the secretary of the 
admiralty, dated 25th Feb. 1805, with its 
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enclosures; also, a copy of a letter from 
the navy board to the admiralty, dated ts 


tioned letter of sir H. Popham ; also, a 
copy of a letter from sir H. Popham ty 
the navy board, dated Feb, 28, 1805; also, 
a copy of a letter from sir H. Popham to 
the navy board, dated March 26, 1805, with 
the answer of the board thereto. 

Mr. Grey said, he did not rise to object 
to the production of these or any other 
papers that might tend to elucidate the 
subject, but merely to remark, that seve. 
ral weeks had elapsed since a variety of 
papers moved for on both sides had been 
presented,~ since which no inquiry had 
taken place. By such motions as the pre. 
sent the discussion might be postponed to 
an indefinite period. ‘ 

Mr. Dickenson stated the grounds of his 
motion, which were, that sir H. Popham 
having discovered some impertections in 
the original report of the navy board, had 
written to the admiralty on the subject, 
and that the amended report had not been 
received by the admiralty until yesterday, 
Some further conversation ensued be- 
tween Mr. Grey, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Dickenson, and Mr, Kin. 


naird ; in the course of which Mr. Kin 


naird intimated his intention of bringing 
forward a motion relative to sir H. Pop- 
ham, on Tuesday, the 7th of May. next, 
Mr. Dickenson’s motions were then agreed 
to, 
[Inish Uston Commissioners.] Sir 
John Newport rose to make his promised 
motion for the production of a copy of 
the case laid before the attorney and soli, 
citor general of England on the 16thof 
May, 1801, by direction of ‘the commis 
sioners for awarding compensation in Irey 
land in consequence of the union, relative 
to the claim for compensation from the at- 
torney and solicitor general of Ireland; 
together with a copy of the opinion of the 
attorney and solicitor general of England 
upon this case. The reason which it 
duced him to bring forward this motion, 
the hon, bart, stated to be ‘this, that the 
house should be put in possession of the 
nature and conduct of this singular com- 
wission. Jt appeared, that notwithstand- 
ing their appeal to the jnigness of the 
attorney and solicitor general of England, 
they had acted in direct contradiction tothe 
opinion delivered by those learned gen 
men. But still more, and it was particu. 
larly necessary to call the attention of pa 
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| J without really having any thing to do, and 
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jament to the subject, this commission 
jad now been existing tor several years, 


gemed still determined to go on, The 
commission consisted of four persous, each 
ofwhom received a salary of 1,200]. per 
, and it was now above-three years 
since the commissioners wrote a letter to 
the lord lieutenant, stating, that their 
business was so much diminished that they 
had no occasion to meet every day, as they 
had previously done, and requesting that 
might be called on to meet only 
wery Monday, Inorder to contrive some 
appearance of employment, he understood 
that those commissioners prolonged an in- 
quity upon a particular claim for several 
months, dividing the inquiry between 
them two and two alternately, Monday 
alter Monday. It really struck him as 
matter of surprize-and shame that sucha 
commission should have been so long tole- 
rated, and there appeared no disposition 
whatever to put an end to it. Indeed, ac- 
cording as it went on, it was likely to con- 
tinue for ever, unless something was done 
to terminate its existence. Feeling that 
any expenditure of the public money that 
could be avoided under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country ought to be 
prevented, and that this commission was 
now become unnecessary, he should take 
occasion very soon to call the attention of 
the house to this subject, 
Dr. Duigenan said, that he was a mem- 
ber of the commission alluded to at the 
time stated in the motion, and that he 
did not recollect any such case as the hon. 
bart. alluded to.- As three of the com- 
missioners were lawyers he did not think 
they required any adyice from the law offi- 
cers mentioned iu the motion, or from any 
other persons as to the mode of periorm- 
ing this duty, ‘The learned doctor added, 
that he had long since resigned his place in 
the commission. 
» Sir John Newport said, that it had been 
already stated by the commissioners them~- 
selves, that such case had been laid before 
the attorney and solicitor general of Eng- 
land, and all he wished was, to see the 
“opinion which had been given upon the 
fase so stated, 
' Mr. Sturges Bourne was ready to 
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tion concerning the affairs of Ireland, -he 

thought the opinion of the attorney and 

licitor general of that part of the United, 

Kingdom ought to be taken also. 

Mr. Kinaaird thought the hon. gent. 

who spoke dast had made an extraordinary 

proposition by ‘desiring to have the opi- 
nion of the only two~geptlemen in the 
kingdom, who, by the rules*of Jaw and 
common sense, were necessarily excluded 
from giving it, because it was a case upon 
their own claim.—The motion wus then 

put and carried. i 

{[Lorp Metvitie’s Letrer To THE 

Commissioners of Nava. Ex@yirr] 

Mr. Williams, secretary. to tbe commissig- 

ners of naval enquiry, presented a Copy of 

a Letter from lord viscount Melville to the 

commissioners of naval enquiry, dated the 

28th of March, 1805, and of the answer 
thereto by the commissioners. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, 

“ that these papers do lie upon the table 

to be perused by the members of the 

house ;” and he said he should immediatee 
ly afterwards move that they be printed. 

Mr. Francis wished to know whether a 

motion could not be made to print them 

immediately, so that there should be no 
delay in making them known to members. 

The Speaker observed that the motion, 
that these papers do lie upon the table to 
be perused by the members of the house, 
must be disposed of before any thing else 
could regularly be done. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said they 
could be printed without difficulty by to- 
morrow. 

Mr, Alderman Combe, by way of giving 
to the house the contents immediately, 
moved au amendment, instead of laying 
them on the table, “ that these papers be 
now read,” . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection, and therefore consented to with- 
draw his motion for the present to make 
way for that of the worthy alderman. They 
were accordingly read by the clerk at the 
table, and are as follows: 

Copy of a Letter from Lord Melville to the 
Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, dated 
the 28th of March 1805. 

Gentlemen; having read your Tenth 
Report, and observing particularly the 


pay attention to the opinions of eminent] following paragraph in the 141st page—« 


gentlemen at the bar, on cases fairly stated 


‘* However the apprehension of disclosing 


tothem, and especially those who were so| “ delicate and confidential transactions of 
fminent in their profession as the gentle-|‘* government might operate with lord 


fen alluded to; but as this was a ques- 


“ Melville in withholding information re- 
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“ specting advances to other departments, 
‘¢ we do. not perceive how that apprehen- 
**:siom can’ at all account for his refusing to 
** state, whether he derived any profit or 
* advantage from the use or employment 
“of money issued for the. services of the 
“navy. If his lordship had received into 
* his hands such monies, as were advanc- 
*ed by bim to other departments, and 
t-hac replaced them as they were repaid, 
- “he could not have derived any profit or 
+ advantage from such transactions, how- 
“ever repugnant they might be to the 
provisions of the legislature, for the safe 
‘custody of publie money.” I: think it 
necessary to state the following observa- 
tiows, m. order to place in their just view 
the grounds on which } declined answering 
your question, and which you appear not 
to have: accurately understood. Wheu 
you first called upom:me for informa. 
tion, «I “stated to you that» I had no 
materials on which I could frame such 
av actount as you required me at that time 
+o prepare; and, in a communicatian with 
My. ‘Protter, before my examination on 
the 5th of Nov, last, I learned, for the 
fivst time, that im the accounts he had 
kept. respecting my private concerns, he 
had so blended his own private monies 
with what he had in his hands of public 
nioney, that it was impossible for him to 
aseertain with precision whether the ad- 
wances he had occasion to make to me in 
the course of his runving private account 
with me, were made from the one or from 
the other aggregate sums which constituted 
his balance with Messrs. Coutts. This eir- 
ewmstance, which I understood Mr. Trot- 
ter had distinctly communicated to you, 
made it impossible for me to return any 
other answer.than I did to the general 
question which you put to me—* Whether 
Mr. Trotter had applied any of the money 
* issued for carrying on the current ser- 
* vice of the Navy, for my benefit.or ad-, 
‘vantage?’ and to this circumstance I uni- 
formly referred in my answer to other 
questions respecting the manner in which 
Mr. Trotter applied. the money in his 
hands.-When you put the question to 
me, ‘* Whether. } did direct. or authorise 
“Myr, ‘Trotter to lay out or apply, or 
* cause to be laid out or applied, any of 
“the money issued for carrying on the 
“current service of the Navy, to my be- 
“efit or advantage?” my answer was, 
‘to the best of my recollection I never 
©did” Phat answer F now tepeat,. Had) 


you proceeded to inquire whether I hag 
ever any understanding expressed or, jn, 
plied with Mr. ‘Trotter respecting any par. 
ticipation of advantage derived from the 
custody of the: public money, or whether 
[at any time knowingly derived any ad, 
vantages to myself from any advances of 
public money, I should have no hesitatiog 
in declaring, as |. now declare, that there 
never was any such understanding, nor 
any thing like it, between Mr. Trotter 
and myself; that I never knowingly deriy, 
ed any such advantages; and whatever 
emolument accrued to Mr. Trotter in the 
conduct of the pecuniary concerns of the 
office was, so far as I am .informed, ex, 
clusively his own.—With respect to any 
advances which Mr. Trotter might make 
om my private account, I considered my, 
self as debtor to him alone, and as stands 
ing with regard to him in no other predis 
cament than I should have done with any 
other man of business, who might be ig 
occasional advance to me in the general 
management of my concerns entrusted: to 
him. It is impossible for me to ascertain, 
from any documents or vouchers in my 
hands, or now. existing, what the extent 
of those advances might have been at any 
particular. period. The accounts which 
you have inserted in your Report,, I never 
saw till I saw them in. the. Report itself, 
‘Fhey are.no accounts of mine, nor am J 
party tothem. ‘They contain a variety of 
sums issued nominally to me, which never 
came into my hands, and they give na 
credit for various sums received by Mr 
Trotter on my private account from 
my salary as treasurer of the Navy, and 
other sources of income, of which he was 
in the receipt, nor do they take any notice 
of the security of which he was in posses 
sion, for the re-payment of any balance a 
any time due to him from private funds 
With respect to the sums of naval money 
advanced to me, and applied to other sem 
vices, I do not feel it necessary to make 
any additional observations, except to de 
clare, that al] those sums were returned 
to the funds from which they were taken, 
having in no instance been withdrawn from 
it for any purpose of private emolument of 
adyantage.—Before I conclude, I wish to 
correct an inaccuracy which I observe im 
one part of the evidence in Appendix 
No.7, page 192. The question is put 
me, “ Did you derive any. profit: or ak 
“ vantage from the use or employment of 
“money issued for carrying on the cusrll | 
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#gervice of the Navy, between the 19th 
«of Aug. 1802, and 30th of April, 1803; 
Wor between the Ist of eb. 1784, and 
&g1st of Dec. 1785, during which periods 
#you held the office of Treasurer of the 
“Navy?” Which question I there answer 
bya feference to the answer given to a 
dmilar question put to me before, This 
@swer is inaccurate, in so far as it con- 
fains a reference to Mr. Trotter’s mode of 
blending his funds in his private aceount 
with Messrs. Coutts. Mr. Trotter waé not 
paymaster till the year 1786. The circam- 
gances, therefore, relative to Mr. Trot- 
ter’s account, which precluded my return- 
ing an answer to your former questions, do 
fot apply to the periods specified in that. 
mentioned, and I can, therefore, have no 
difficulty in declaring, that during those 
ds I did not derive any advantage 
ve the use or employment of public mo- 
ney issued for carrying on the service of 
the Navy. Having stated these facts, it is 
almost cninedendiay to add, that: I am at 
any time ready to verify them upon my 
ith. I have the honour to be, gentle- 
men, &c, _ (Signed) Merviice. 
Auswer of the Commissioner's of Naval En- 
quiry to the above Letter, dated Officeof 
“Naval Enquiry, Great George-street, 
April 2, 1805. 
My Lord—We have received your lord 
ship’s letter of the 28th of last month, by 
which you intimate that we appear not to 
have accurately understood the grounds 
on which you declined answering our ques- 
tions, and submit to us some observations 
inorder to- place those grownds im their 
just view ; and also express a wish, before 
you conclude, to correct an inaccuracy in 
one part of your evidence, and a readiness 
to verify by your oath the ‘facts stated in 
that letter.—If it be the object of this com- 
munication, that we should again require 
jonr lordship’s attendance, for the pur- 
pose of being examined, touching these 
tatters, and that we should make a sup- 
plettnental Report upon the result of that 
examination, and such other examinations 
is we might thereupon judge necessary, 
there can be no disinclination on our parts 
{as far “as we are concerned in the pro- 
teeding) to meeting your lordship’s wishes: 
But it appears tous that the Inquiry, 
Which is the subject of the Tenth Report, 
las attained that period when it would 
not become us to adopt such a measure 
iterely upon the suggestion of any of the 
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parties to'whose conduct that Report relates. 
We were oceupied several months in imves- 
tigating the mode of conducting the buss- 
ness af the office of Treasurer of the:Navy. 
Those who were examined by us bad thie 
fullestopporunity of stating.and éxpleining 
all things which related to the management 
of that department, or to the:shave which 
they respectively had in it; and.of co#- 
rectig, at amy time, during the one of 
the Inquiry, any mistakes which. might 
inadvertently have been. made. Our opi- 
nion and observations upon «the irregula- 
rities and abuses which we discovered were 
formed and drawn up with.the utmost care 
and deliberation; and they are now sub- 
mitted to the three branches: of the legis- 
lature, as the: act, by which .we>ase’ a 
pointed, requires. If it could be made:to 
appear upon a representation to!thenithat 
any thing has been omitted on our part, 
that any misunderstanding er error: had 
occurred, and that a: further maquiry is 
adviseable, upon these, or any other 
grounds, it. would be for them \to direet 
such farther inquiry,- and to detide by 
whom, and in what mamer, it-should:be 
prosecuted; but, in the present circum- 
stances, it appears to Jus thatowe cannet 
with propriety resume it. We’ have the 
honour to be, my lord, &c.&c. '(Signed) 
Ch, M. Pole, Ewan Lavin John Ford, H. 
Nicholls, W.'Mackworth Praed, 

The. Chancellor of the Hadhequer then 
moved, that these papers do liesupon the 
table for the use of the: members of this 
house, and also that they, beprinteds Oz- 
dered.—Adjourned. 

crepes 
HOUSE GF LORDS. 
Thursday, April. 

[Mrixutzs.] Counsel were farther heard 
relative to the Scots Appeal, Cathcart, 
bart v. the earl of Cassilis, viz. Mr. Adam, 
in continuation, as leading counsel for the 
respondeut. On the motion of the earl.of 
Suffolk, lord -viscount Melville's. letter 
to. the Commissioners of Naval. Enquiry 
was ordered to be laid before: the house. 
The bills upon the table’'were forwarded:in 
their respective stages..-On the second 
reading of Bowyer’s Lottery bill, Lord 
Ellienborough made a few observations: 
though he was by no means favourable to 
the general principle of lotteries; yet, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, the pre- 
sent bill was one which might, without 
mueh risk of injurious consequences, be 
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assented to by their lordships.—A fter some 
remarks from’ lord Walsingham, ‘of a ten- 
dency favourable to the measure, the bill 
.was read a second time, and ordered to 
be referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee.—Lord Grenville moved that 
their lordships be summoned for the 10th 
‘of May, on which day,'he said, it was 
his intention to offer a motion relative to 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. Lord 
Auckland expressed his opinion, that on a 
topic of such peculiar importance, as that 
adverted to by the.noble baron, some idea 
should be given as to the nature of the in- 
tended motion. Lord Grenville, in reply, 
observed he had no objection unreservedly 
to state, that at present, his intention was 
to move on that day for a committee to 
take the petition into consideration.—Lord 
Auckland announced his. intention to 
bring forward some farther propositions, 
in reference to the pending case of Mr. 
Justice Fox, and moved, that their lord- 
ships be summoned on the occasion, but on 
what day we were unable to collect. The 
order for the exclusion of strangers was 
then enforced, and the door closed for 
about twenty minutes. In the interval,.as 
we could collect, their lordships were en- 
gaged in their judicial capacity, in investi- 
gating the circumstances of a case of a 
personal, and very particular nature, viz. 
some very gross and flagrant misconduct 
of the coachman of a noble peer on Mon- 
’ day.night last, to one or two of the officers 
and inferior servants of the house; two of 
the marshalmen, and some of the persons 
alluded to were shortly interrogated upon 
the subject, and the result was, that pro- 
per persons were dispatched to take the 
delinquent into custody for the purpose of 
his being brought to the bar of the house, 
[Universities ADvowson BiLt.] Lord 
Hawkesbury, after adverting generally to the 
nature of this bill, which stood for commit- 
ment that evening, said it was a proceeding 
which, if entered upon according. to: the 
order, would materially interfere with the 
discussion of business of great national 
importance. The bill, he conceived to be 
ef that nature as urgently to require a 
speedy discussion. He would therefore 
move, and to which he hoped no serious 
objection would be eatertained, that the 
committee on the bill be deferred till Fri- 
day, the 26th of April. 
The Bishop of Ozford had no objection 
to enter upon the discussion of the princi- 








ple of the bill, at any tithe it should seem 
proper to their lordships.. He had reason 
to believe, that he should be able to prove 
to their lordships, that it was a measur 
extremely necessary, and unattended with 
any of the disadvantages which were 
prebended as likely to result from it. 

Lord Grenville expressed his opiniog 
that the bill, to which be was favourably 
inclined, was one. of considerable impors 
tance. He was aware of the beneficial 
tendency of a mixed patronage with respect 
to clerical preferments ; at the same time, 
he saw no necessity for restraining the 
universities from their due share in that 
patronage; as no body or corporation 
whatever could, he conceived, exercise ay 
extensive right of patronage more bene. 
ficially to the interests of religion, or of 
learning, and, with respect to the interest 
of the latter, he conceived that a quick 
succession to the livings would be advan. 
tageous, 

The Earl of Suffolk took occasion to ad- 
vert to the bill which passed not long since, 
for ameliorating the condition of the poor. 
er.orders of the clergy. The leading pro 
visions of that bill, he understood, were 
as yet nugatory; aud it was his intentiou, 
on a future day, to bring the subject be. 
fore their lordships. He had several let- 
Jers from curates upon the subject; some 
of which, without stating names, he in 
tended to communicate to the house. He 
expected more letters on the subject; 
perhaps what he then said would operate 
in some degree as an advertisement to that 
body of men to send him more comme 
nications of a similar nature, 

The Duke of Norfolk expressed his un 
derstanding that some important modi 
fications to the bill were intended, 

The Bishop of Ozford, in explanation, 
observed, that he had consulted those the 
most competent to advise upon the sub 
ject; and had maturely considered it him 
self;-and the result was, that the bill was 
produced in its present form. It may, 
however, admit of some modifications; 
but, in his mind, it needed none ; and that 
the exigency of the case required such 
an act should be passed.—The question 
was ‘put, and the committee on the bill 
deferred till the abové-mentioned day. 

[Miiivia Entisting Brie.} The 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Militia Enlisting Bill being read, - 

Lord Hawkesbury rose, and stated, that 
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after the thorough and repeated discus- 
sions the subject had hitherto undergone, 
jtwould not be necessary for him to take 
gp much of their lordships’ time, or to 
mter into any general considerations of 
the subject. He would first observe, that 
when the immense number of men who 
were in arms in this country was consi- 
dered, their lordships would soon be aware 
that no military force whatever could be 
more respectable than that of the united 
kingdom. The only difference of opinion 
which could arise, was as to the arrange- 
ment and composition of this force, and 
the most effectual means of increasing the 
disposable force of the country. There 
was a general admission that this descrip- 
tion of our military force should, under 
the present circumstances, form a much 
larger proportion, particularly with respect 
to infantry, of the whole, than it did at 
present. The object of the bill now before 
their lordships was to effect that; and the 
principal question which could arise, was 
# tothe means adopted. ‘The mode pro- 
posed by the bill, was to allow a certain 
proportion of the militia forces to volun- 
teer into the regular forces, and into the 
toyal marines. it should. be considered, 
that the present militia establishment was 
calculated without a reference to a volun- 
teer force, at the immense amount at 
which it stood at present. The principle 
of reducing the militia had been more 
than once recognised by parliament, espe- 
dally by the act of last session, and the 
question that remained, therefore, was, 
whether, under all the circumstances of 
the country, it would not greatly conduce 
to the public benefit, to permit men to 
Yolunteer from the militia into the regu- 
lars, under the restrictions proposed by 
the bill, so as to increase our disposable 
force to the desired amount. He was a 
teal friend to the militia system, but, he 
must contend, that on true militia princi- 
ples, the present number and proportion 
ofthat force were too great to be kept up. 
The present state of the militia, with respect 
tits officers, was also-a matter of serious 
tonsideration, and in these a great defi- 
tency, to an aggregate, he believed, of 
between 400 and 500, particularly of 
dficers duly qualified, at present existed. 
The present volunteer. system not a little 
contributed to affect the officering of the 
militia. This latter force, with a reference 
© the trué militia principles, should not 
be suffered to exceed 40,000 men, That 
Vou. IV, 
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principle admitted, the mode of reduction 
was comparatively of little importance; 
‘the execution of the present measure was, 
in the first instance, confided to militia 
officers thetnselves, who, he trusted, would 
feel the great public importance of the 
duty entrusted tothem. A measure simi- 
lar to the present .was adopted in the 
course of the last war, but destitute of the 
advantageous provisions of ‘ne present 
bill. The great importance of its ebject 
being generally admitted, he trygted its 
details would, on discussion, in the regular 
opportunity, be found equally: unobjec- 
tionable. Any farther commentary on the 
merits of the measure he should leave to 
other noble lords more conversant than 
himself in tbe particular subject. He 
should now content himself with moving 
their lordships to give a second reading to 
the bill. i 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, he could 
not give a silent vote upon theoccasion. He 
denied that any similitude existed between 
the present bill and that alluded to, as 
enacted during the late war ; there was then 
an imperious duty upon them so to enact, 
and the circumstances of the country were 
widely different as to its defensive situation 
and the naval power of the enemy; the 
present measure would, he contended, 
prove inefficacious, and it was odious and 
disgusting to the militia officers in general ; 
and ull the military measures of the pre- 
sent ministers were injurious to the militia 
system. In the former instance, the mi- 
litia were in number too great and un- 
wieldy to be conducted on true militia 
principles, and the preamble of the bill he 
alluded to, declared that a great defensive 
force was no Jonger necessary in the coun- 
try. There existed at that time also a 
legal necessity for diminishing the militia. 
In all these particulars the country was at 
present in the reverse, or in a very different 
state, and ministers themselves must feel, 
that the defensive force of the country 
could not be safely diminished. The 
measure, taking it in every point of view, 
had. his decided disapprobation. . 

The Earl of Derby followed on. the 
same side, and supported the arguments of 
the noble marquis. He censured the 
measure in question as unjust in its prin- 
ciple, and unlikely to produce the desired 
eflect. It was a miserable expedient to 
think of robbing one branch of the mili- 
tary force to supply another. Some of the 
provisions of the bill would tend to defeat 
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its object; and it was idle, he conceived, 
to think of procuring 17,000 men by: it, 
In illustrating this position, the noble ear] 
entered into some detailed considerations 
of the measure. What must. Bonaparte 
think, on seeing us driven to.such a shift 
to procure a disposable force to that 
amount? He deprecated the rejection 
of his right honourable \{friend’s idea in 
another plice, of not enlisting the men 
for life. Adverting to the general mis- 
conduct of ministers, he glanced at the 


recent Successes of the enemy in. the West 
Indies, Ie imagined that 40,000 men, 


as the extent of the militia, was as many 
as could be kept up on true militia princi- 
ples, and he considered what. fell trom 
the noble secretary as a sort of pledge, 
that such a number. of militia forces were 
to be kept up. There were a:zeal and 
spirit in the country, if properly directed, 
adequate to all-its .extgencies; and an 
abundant.disposable furce was to be obtain- 
ed, were proper means resorted to. It was 
impossible not to perceive that the militia 
officers in general were disgusted with the 
present measure, A great deal of the mi- 
litary difficulties, which the country at 
present laboured undes, particularly in 
regard to inlisting men, was to be attri- 
buted to the conduct of the.late minister, 
now a member of that house. After the 
treaty at Amiens, had a different line of 
conduct been adopted with respect to the 
militia, its numbers might: easily and 
cheaply have been completed, and kept 
up, by means of the numerous discharges 
from the ‘other branches of the national 
force. With the noble marquis, he gene- 
rally and stiongly disapproved of the 
present measure, and censured the policy 
as weak and dangerous, which, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of this country, went 
to diminish her defensive force. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, the 
Jate administration had found it expedient: 
to increase the militia to the amount at; 
which itnow stood, and had not the act! 


of last session, for gradually reducing 


the militia, been passed, he should not’ 


have consented to the present measure ; 


that act, however, having passed, the’ 


only question was, whether the militia 
should be reduced, without the country 
having the benefit of 17,000 men being 
added to its disposable force or not. 
Under these circumstances, he did not 
hesitate to give his warmest and most 
-cordixl gupport to the present bill, .With 
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respect.to the statement of thé noble eay 
that a French force was now riding trium. 
phant in the West Indies, he had every 
reason to believe that a British force was 
now there which would effectually prevent 
the former from riding triumphant in the 
West Indies, and he could add to this, 
that every precaution had been taken by 
sending additional troops to guard our 
possessions in that quarter of the world, 
He paid some warm compliments to. the 
noble earl for his conduct as lord-lieutena: 
vf a county, in which capacity, although 
administration had not the satisfaction of 
his support in that house, he did every 
thing possible to promete -all those mea, 
sures which they employed for the benefit 
of the public service. 
Lord Borringdon observed, that the vote 
of every noble lord ought to be directed b 
the answer which he could give to the 
three following questions, © First, it might 
be asked, whether it was not extremely 
desirable, that. a large body of well-trained 
soldiers should at this moment be added 
to our disposable force? If it were admit 
ted that this was extremely desirable, then 
the next question came to be how this 
addition was to be obtained, and what 
mode could best answer the end in view? 
And in the third place, it was to be con- 
sidered whether the inconyeniencies at. 
teuding the procuring of this disposable 
force were so great as to counterbalance 
all the advantages that could be deriyed 
from it? Thar it was necessary, at this 
moment, to have as large a disposable 
force as possible, few who were properly 
sensible of the condition of Europe could 
deny. It was the opinion of military mep, 
that if one half of the force now expected 
to be raised had co-operated with the 
Austrian army at the battle of Marengo, 
the event of the day would have bees 
extremely different from what it was, His 
lordship also adverted to the brave com 
duct of the militia in Egypt. The present 
was the best mode of procuring them that 
could be adopted, and the advantages, he 
was convinced, would far out-balance all 
the inconveniencies. He concluded, ,by 
expressing his hearty assent to the measure, 
but was afraid that it would not produce 
so great a number as was expected. 
Lord Cawdor thought that the right hon. 
gent, at the head of affairs little under 
stood the matter, when he thought that 
he would be able to enlist a force, such 4 
the present bill proposed, from the milits 
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qito the regular army for life. He would 
find that he would procure none but those 
whose dissolute lives might make it con- 
yenient or desirable for them to change 
their situations, or who, induced by the 
Pounty, which would enable them to get 
drunk for a few weeks, might enlist with 
aview of afterwards deserting. He could 
pot forget the shameful scenes which had 
‘ecurred when a similar measure was for- 
merly adopted. He recollected, though 
fé took no merit to himself from the cir- 
tUmstance, that his regiment was in a 
higher state of discipline than most of the 
juilitia regiments then were. ‘The conse- 


_fnence was that few of his men volunteered, 


He received a complaint on the subject 
from Jord Melville, and he at the time 
stated to that noble Jord the real cause of 
the supposed failure on the part of his 
fegiment. Wishing to avoid the recur- 
fence of a similar circumstance, he recol- 
lected too that he had applied to the noble 
éarl opposite (Buckinghamshire), and al- 
though he declined giving him any assu- 
fance in his official capacity, he gave him 
fo understand, as a friend, in the most 
satisfactory terms, that no such measure 
should again be resorted to, He left it 
fo thosé noble lords who formed part both 
of the late and present administration, to 
teconcile this in the best way they could. 
The Earl of Westmereland said, that objec- 
tions were made, both to the principle of 
the bill itself, and to the time when it 
was produced. The first objection was 
grounded on some supp9sition, that the 
Measure was unconstitutional, It was 
true, that the term constitutional was ap- 
plied with considerable latitude, according 
to the opinions noble lords entertained of 
public measures, By the statute 30 Geo, 
Il, the militia was to serve 3 years, and 
then was to be permitted to enter into 
the army, or to engage in any other occu- 
pation, What then could there be uncon- 
Hitutional so directly opposed to the 
feelings of noble lords, as friends to the 
British monarchy, if, after a period of 2 
years, they had the same privilege they 
Would enjoy at the termination of 3 years? 
Much had been objected on the ground of 
parochial expence; but on a fair calcu- 
lation, by this bill, little or no difference 
would be occasioned in that respect: what 
Was thrown upon the parishes in “the way 
of ballot, would be counterpoised by the 


‘Telief given in respect to the families.of 


7,000 men who would no longer receive 
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the same support. It had been said, that 
the officers of the militia alindst universally 
were dissatisfied with this measure; and 
the decision, at a meeting of 32 officers 
at the St. Alban’s, had been conceived to be 
the general expression of the opinions of 
500 officers, who composed that respec- 
table body. This statement was wholly 
incorrect, no general conclusions could 
be drawn from such a circumstance ; many 
officers had already expressed their con- 
currence, and it might be more prudent 
if some others, in particular situations, 
would not be hasty in proclaiming their 
disapprobation, 

The Earl of Carnarvon rose and spoke 
as follows: If every day did not convince 
me that public faith and public honesty 
were of little importance in the eyes of 
many statesmen, I should be indeed sur- 
prised at the proposition now under dis- 
cussion, when.the ministerial breath is 
scarce cold which held out to the country, 
before a consenting parliament who 
adopted the pledge, that this system, de- 
grading-to the militia, and of the highest 
injustice to those on whom it was an unequal 
burthen, should never be again recurred 
to,. We are, indeed, told that necessity, 
in the management of public affairs, has 
neither faith, nor honesty, nor law; that 
the necessity of the existing moment will 
justify every deviation from the soundesé 
prigciples of the past. We have been 
told that though it might be fit and proper, 
at one time, that the defensive force of 
the country, in. the form ofa militia, should 
be augmented at the expence of the land 
occupier, it was equally fit and proper, at 
another time, that the mulitia should be 
reduced, and converted from an appro- 
priated to a disposable force. All this, I 
am ready to admit, may be in possibility, 
and jn the abstract true, and justifiable by 
an imperious necessity; but parliament 
wil], no doubt, expect the clearest proof 
of the peculiar necessity which is at this 
moment paramount to all other considera- 
tions. Necessity has been, however, truly 
called the tyrant’s plea; and if parliament 
is, as it-ought to be, a jealous parliament, 
watching with patriotic care over the rights 
and interests of the people, it will distin~ 
guish between a necessity simply asserted, 
and that which is distinctly proved. We 
are told that this measure is no novelty : 
unfortunately it is not; nor is it a novelty, 
in the long and changeful history of par- 
liamen}, delivered down to us stained with 
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the variation of each soil, and on which 
“motley and disfigured stock we have 
grafted the more subtle poison of our 
days, that parliament should, on the bare 
assertion of any of its members, without 
the slightest proof, acknowledge necessi- 
ties of state unknown to all the world be- 
sides : but though every species of neglect 
and injustice may have its precedentin 
the history of parliament, and in the 
practice of ministers, I shall think it my 
duty to suppose, that parliament does not 
therefore mean to sanction neglect or in- 
“justice, and that it will not act blindly or 
without proof and conviction of the abso- 
lute necessity. The noble lord who spoke 
last seems to think that the proof of neces- 
sity is his assertion of it; he also con- 
cludes that the present bill is entirely con- 
sonant to the principles of the militia, 
because the militia, in its original forma- 
tion, was only for a limited period, and 
contained ‘a clause by which a rotation of 
officers and men were secured to the 
county: but nothing can be more clear 
than the difference between an establish- 
ment, in which the officers and men of a 
county had a rotation of service that gra- 
“‘dualiy made the whole county fit for its 
defence, and a premature destruction of 
that defensive force, raised at the expence 
of the land occupiers, which is effected by 
this bill. ‘The noble lord who spoke last 
does not, indeed, rely much upon the ar- 
guments he has used, (and in that Bam 
not surprised), but he has endeavoured to 
augment their efficacy by threats, The 
noble lord is a cabinet minister, filling a 
high office and a confidential situation ; 
he assumed tones and gestures which ren- 
dered the threat jntelligible to those who 
could scarce conceive its alsurdity ; he 
reminded those who hold the offices of 
county lieutenants, and command county 
regiments, that great persons have lost 
such offices for offensive opinions which 
they held ; he hinted that the subject was 
delicate, but he advised deliberation and 
faution to those who held these opinions, 
before they ventured to urge them. This 
threat, indecent in itself and disrespectful 
to the house, as disgraceful to him who 
uttered it as offensive to those to whom it 
was addressed, can have no other effect 
than to raise the contempt of the last; 
and to convince all those who heard him 
that the noble lord himself is capable of 
conforming his opinion to the pleasure of 
those from whom he holds his office; that 
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he is capable of submitting to such dis. 
graceful control I have a right to say, for 
he himself has told us so by uttering the 
threat and supposing its successful opera. 


tion, [Here lord Westmoreland rose and 
said that he meant no threat, but a friend] 

caution.] Lord Carnarvon continued: 
The noble lord has not by his explanation 
(I had nearly said letter) made his case 
much better. The popularity of a constis 
tutional militia for home defence not ex. 
ceeding 32,000 men, in 1757, induced the 
land owners to petition for such force, and 
to charge themselves with the expence of 
the levy. The offered establishment was 
accepted, but it never found favour in the 
eyes of ministers, commanders in chief 
and generals ; they harassed the land occu. 
piers by the burthen of its augmentation, 
and the oflicers by its reduction and con. 
version of the regiments, which they had 
formed for the internal defence of the 
country, into a drill for foreign service, 
The military system of this country has 
been in a constant state of fluctuation for 
many years, but more particularly since 
thelate war. This is the only country ip 
Europe that has not a regular, fixed and 
well-known rule by which to arm them. 
selves for offence and defence in time of 
war. We have wavered between war mi- 
litias; volunteers of shopkeepers, who 
cannot quit their shops; armies for limited 
service, to be afterwards tempted to volun- 
teer into unlimited service ; new fangled, 
antiquated, and unpracticable preroga, 
tives, dragged out of the charnel house of 
rotten and decayed usurpation, to bolster 
up a modern system of unconstitutional 
defence, more odioys and alarming than 
the invasion which it was intended to 
meet. The constitutional principle of a 
regular army, with the consent of an ex- 
isting parliament, so jealously asserted and 
preserved at the revolution in the decla 
ration of rights, and re-echoed annually ip 


the preamble of the mutiny act, has been 


trampled under foot by an incomprehen 
sible act, known by the name of the parish 
act, which, without raising the men for 
present use, (in which it has failed), has 
inflicted a fatal wound on the constitution, 
by enabling the king, without the future 
consent of parliament, to raise 57 ,880 men, 
or 20]. per man. to raise them by. At 
the hopeless treaty of Amiens, called by 
its negociators and panegyrists an exper 
mental peace, and by Spain, in iis late 
negotiations, @ continuation of the walj 
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at this peace, which, according to all opi- 
gions, gave no hopes of its continuation, 
‘or removed the fear of war to a great 
distance, and of a vigorous, not a languid 
war, which is a contradiction in terms, 
after the full experience of the preceding 
war in whjch every trick had been prac- 
ised upon, and every shape given to the 
militia; the practice of recruiting the 
army from the militia was, on the fullest 
investigation, considered as an error, and 
solemnly renounced by govt. before an 
assenting parliament ; and they considered 
jtas essential to the defence of the country 
and to the vigorous disposition of the 
regular force, that the war establishment 


‘of the militia should be unalienably in- 


creased 20,000 men, On these assurances 
of govt, and pledges from parliament, the 
Jand occupier acquiesced without a mur- 
mur, and the abated zeal of the patrons of 
the militia and its officers revived, and the 
discipline of the militia was again restored. 
If this bill should pass, the faith of minis- 
ters and of parliament is for ever blasted ; 
it will be obvious that pledges are put 
forward to carry a point on public credu- 
lity, and not to be kept: their present 


justification cannot save the then admi- 


nistration from the imputation of the 
grossest fraud. It is in vain to say, that 
it was just and equitable to hold out an 
unalienable defensive militia, to be aug- 
mented at the expence of the land occu- 
piers, from the prospect of war; that it 
was just and equitable to raise such force 
at their expence on the breaking out of 
the war, and immediately to seduce them 
from that service for general service out 
of the public purse, leaving the land occu- 
pier with the expence of that home defence 
This is 
a gross fraud and injustice, and has no 
termination, for if a change in public af- 
fairs can in so short a time justify such a 
change in our defence, in as short a time 
it may justify a return to the contrary 
fystem, and another augmentation may, 
with equal fitness and propriety, be raised 
at the renewed expence of the land occu- 
pier, Govt, has the audacity to propose 
fo parliament, and to do themselves in 
parliament, what no. indjvidual would 
Venture to do singly, out of parliament, in 
the private intercourse of life; or if he 
practised such iniquities, he would not be 
endured in society. Such conduct must 
tase universal indignation and a feeling of 
ttiminality to ministers, who have sacri- 
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ficed the constitution of the country to the 
little views of the moment, .and rendered 
it less the object of love and affection to 
those who might look with indignation on 
the errors and vices of ministers, and with 
loyalty and affection on the preserved 
constitutional govt. of the kingdom. Since 
the peace, the militia has been made a 
pretence to raise men on the private purse 
of the land occupier, without relieving 
him from his share of the public purse, 
The learned lord on the woolsack knows 
that when the army of the nation was of 
old drawn from the land tenants of the 
crown holding by knight’s service, such 
land occupier was exempted from all tal- 
liage or taxes, and was entitled, as of right, 
to a writ of exemption. The land tax has 
of late been made permanent on him ; and 
a practice has, since the last war, been in- 
troduced, which, besides an augmented 
militia to the number of 60,000 men, 
has burthened the private purse. of the 
land occupier, and not the treasury of 
the nation, to pay the levy of above 
31,000 for the army of reserve, and nearly 
58,000 permanent force by the parish bill, 
amounting in the whole to 149,000 men 
not stated by ministers.in the army esti- 
mates. And let it not be imagined that 
the expence falls the Iess on the land 
occupier because the overseer of the poor 
may, if he can, raise the men by the sum 
paid to him by the crown; the act will 
show that the crown cannot give a sum 
above three fourths of the bounty that shall] 
be allowed to raise regular forces, and it 
is not easy for the overseer to obtain a man 
when government offers for the same man 
one-fourth more, But should the crown 
give only 6d, to the overseer, which the 
king’s minister may do, or any sum much 
below three-fourths, as to make it quite 
impossible to obtain a man, the penalty 
of 201, per man attaches on the parishes, 
to be paid by a rate from the land occu- 
piers, so that the 48,000 men may be 
raised at the will of the crown, at any time, 
and 201. per man, viz. 1,160,000]. The. 
whole sum raised, or to be raised, from . 
the land occupier's purse, since the peace, 
amounts to three millions and an half, be- 
sides the expences incurred in keeping up 
the force of 149,000 men. This is the re- 
ward which the land occupiers have re. 
ceived for their generous and voluntary 
levy of 32,000 men out of their private 
purse ; this is the treatment which they 
haye experienced for renouncing, threngh 
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geal, their doniestic comfort, without pro- 
fessional views. These acts ‘of hardship 
thd injustice have not even the dirty plea 
of économy in obtaining men for general 
. 8erviee, A short statement will prove this 
beyond doubt: 401. and even 50]. has been 
#iven for raising the war augmentation of 
militia. I put that at the low average of 
S01. ; less than 121. I have'not yet heard 
of, as the intended seduction money, mak- 
ing together, 421. for such soldier so ob- 
tained ; the present price of army recruit- 
ing-is 161. per man, which deducted from 
#21. as before stated, leaves a suplus of 261. 
whith ts the sum given more than the man 
is wofth; so that the land occupier is 
charged 261. that the public purse (to 
which he also pays) may be spared 4l.; 
atid the subjects of Great Britain are plun- 
dered, that ministers may appear less pro- 
fuse in the army estimates, They have 
also another motive, equally criminal, 
which has induced the repeated augmen- 
tation of the militia with a view to its re- 
duction. No necessity has been shewn for 
the present bill, and as the persons who 
moved the augmentation concur in the 
present reduction, they must therefore have 
mtended to involve a large body of men, 
at the expence of the land owner, in a 
situation from whence they could be more 
easily séduced than from their domestic 
homes. These are tricks which may not 
add to the disgrace of’a profligate admini- 
stration, but are below the dignity of par- 
liatvent, and dangerous to its constitu- 
tional popularity, 

The Duke of Montrose stated, that he 

. felt as a militia officer some regret at per- 
ééiying the necessity for reducing that 
force, but however partial he was to the 
fnilitia force, he felt also that at the pre- 
sent time the country was more in want of 
¥egular disposable forces. He had heard 
various schemes suggested, but from the 
best attention he had been able to bestow 
on the subject, he was convinced that by 
no other means could a body of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand troops be added so 
fapidly, or with so-little inconvenience, to 
our disposable force, The measure would 
not diminish our defensive force, for mi- 
nisters were bound upon their responsibi- 
lity always to keep in the country 4 sufli- 
cient number for its defence, 

The Ear} of Suffolk, botii in the regulars, 
and in the militia, had frequently seen the 
serious mischief arising from irregularity 
and disorganization, ‘Fhose who had seen 
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the troops embark for Holland, might with. 
out the gift of prophecy, have anticipated 
the event of that disgraceful expedition, 
The troops in Egypt, which did: so much 
honour to the country, were trained by 
mest able and illustrious officer, now com. 
mander in chief in Scotland, and by ano. 
ther of extraordinary merit (sir Charles 
Stewart), of whose services the country 
had been deprived by death. This was 
not a time, when measures proposed by, 
ministers could be received with much 
confidence ; the misfortunés in the Fast 
Indies were known, and new calamities 
awaited us in the West, in consequence of 
the escape of the Rochefort squadron, 
which might be attributed, justly, perhaps, 
to the deficient vigilance of the noble lord 
(Melville) at the head of the admiralty, 
We should not have had to lament sucha 
mischance, if the gallant and illustrious 
officer, who so lately filled that dignified 


situation, had still exerted his talents for 


the protection and glory of the British 
navy. 

Earl Camden supported the bill, on the 
ground that an augmentation of the dispos. 
able force of the country was necessary, to 
which the present measure would esset. 
tially contribute. This was to be effected 
in @ manuer as satisfactory as possible to 
the feelings of the militia officers, who 
were a body whom he respected, and who 
were entitled to the approbation of the 
country for their zeal and great exertions, 

The Earl of Romney, after hearing from 
all parts of the house the praises of the 
militia and their officers, was much astos 
nished at the reward they were to receive; 
the men were to be sent out of their native 
country, and the officers, who were all men 
of property, were to be stripped of the 
troops they had themselves trained for the 
purpose of deferiding that property and 
their country, He was decidedly against 
the bill, which went to the destruction of 
the most constitutional force in this coun 
try. The militia, from the timé-of its in- 
troduction in 1756, had been gradually 
improving in discipline and utility. It had 
been officered by some of the most com 
siderable individuals in the kingdom, and 
had far exceeded the expectations of thos 
by whom the institution was originally 
brought forward. He was a friend, & 
much as any noble lord could be, to the 
augmentation of our disposable force ; but 
he could never cotisent to this as the mode 
in which that auguientation could be most 
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advantageously obtained, The augmen- 

tation so procured was at the expence of 

the feelings and wishes of those who had 

prouglit the militia to their pres&nt state 

of improvement, and therefore he felt 

himself called on to resist the further pro- 
ess of the measure. 

The Earl of Carlisle considered the pre- 
sent. as only another wretched expedient of 
the present wretched administration. It 
they did not destroy the militia complete- 
ly, it was only because they did not ddre to 
yenture on so unpopular a measure. But 
though they did not actually destroy the 
militia, they did every thing which could 
disgust all men of honaurable feelings, 
They first employed some of the most re- 
spectable gentlemen in the kingdom to 
exert all their time and influence in pre- 
paring the militia for service, and then they 
withdrew the men from under their con- 
trol, All the labour was undergone with- 
out any of the reward or the honour to 
which their exertions were entitled. On 
such grounds he opposed the bill, and de- 
cared his conviction that enlisting fora 
limited period was, in the present circum- 
stances of Europe, the only effectual mode 
of procuring that regular force, the ne- 
cessity of which was on all hands admitted. 
His lordship illustrated these ideas at some 
length, and concluded with declaring. his 
determination to oppose the present mea- 
sure—-The Jord chancellor having put 
the question, that the bill be read a second 
time, a division took place, when there ap- 
peared, contents 102, non-contents. 54; 
majority 48. The bill-was then read a 
second time, and ordered to be committed 
to-morrow,—Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, April 4. 
[Minures.] Mr. N. Vansittart took 


the oaths and his-seat, for Old Sarum.—_ 


The London bread assize, and the Irish mi- 


litia volunteer bills, were read a third time 


and passed.—-Lord Stopford acquainted the 
house, that his majesty had been waited 
upon with the addresses of Friday last, and 
had been pleased to give orders accordingly. 
Sir W. Scott brought ina bill for the better 
encouragement of seamen, and the more-ef- 
fectually and speedily recruiting of his ma~ 
jesty’s navy, which was read a first, and or- 
dered to be read a second time on Tuesday, 
morder that it may be printed in the inter- 





Wal, He stated that he should move for 
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a committee, and that the clauses should 
be filled up, and. a suflicient time allowed 
for the consideration of the numerous. pro; 
visions it contained; which being, agreed 
to, he moved that the house should to- 
morrow resolye itself . into @ committee 
te consider of so much’ of the prize agency 
act as related to the salaries, perquisites, 
and emoluments, of Malta, andthe Ber: 
muda and Bahama islands; which was 
agreed to.—Sir R. Lawley said, that in 
consequence of the delay and difficulty at+ 
tending it, he should moye for the dis; 
charge of so much of the order he for: 
merly moyed for, as related to the experice 
of volunteer cavalry in respect to the ar- 
ticles of horses and hair powder; which 
motion. was agreed to. He then moved 
for a detailed statement of the funds ap. 
plicable to the expence of the volunteer 
service, from the office of the agent gene- 
ral, together with the expence of that estae 
blishment, and also the expence of pay- 
ment of the staff of the voluntéers, from 
the 24th of Sept. 1804, to the ist of Jan. 
1805.—A message from the lords announe- 
ed that they had agreed to the-coastways 
importation duty, aud the excise duty 
bills. 
{inisn Lunatics Asyzum Batu] Sig 
John Newport moved the order of the day, 
for the second readingof the bill for the pro- 
tection of Irish lunaties. He said, that the 
act of 27 Geo, III. c. 29, which impower- 
ed grand juries to report upon the state 
of the charitable establishments, had not 
been carried into execution with any re- 
gularity. The principal object of this. bidl, 
was to remedy the inconvenience arising 
from the numerous establishments for be- 
neficent purposes, yet-very distinct in their 
nature, Which were placed under the same 
general provisions, The act, sect, 8, em- 
powered the grand jury to provide a ward 
for lunatics, and the sum expended was 
to be accounted for by .the surgeons of 
the grand infirmary ; and the consequence 
was, that 20 or 30 persons, in the un- 
happy state of mind alluded to, required 
as much attendance, as would be .neces- 
sary for 150 under the act now proposed. 
Another design of the bill was, that the . 
accounts should be annually submitted to 
the inspection and control of parliament. 
He much lamented the neglect, in regard 
to the insane, in some. of .the. districts of - 
Ireland, but he .was happy to make an 
honourable exception in favour of the 
neighbourhood of Waterford, where aur ing 
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stitution for their assistance was formed, 
which had met with the peculiar approba- 
tion of the great and benevolent Howard. 

Mr. May did not see the propriety of 
passing a new act, while another existed in 
the statute book, competent to the pur- 
pose now proposed. The design of the 
bill was to provide for a thousand mad 
Trish, At present these were under the 
protection of the grand juries of the 
county. The bill now under considera- 
tion, would take this important duty out 
of ‘the hands of the respectable persons 
to whom the discharge of it was committed, 
and would place it with others who were less 
suited to the purpose. He added, that the 
only effect would be to impose a tax upon 
the counties, unnecessary and impolitic, 
and he concluded with moving the amend- 
ment, that, in the lieu of the word “ now,” 
the term, “ six months,” should be. sub- 
stituted. 

Lord Dunlo hoped the hon. bart. would 
not press the second reading of the bill 
on this day, but defer it till after the as- 
sizes in Ireland, in order to give the grand 
juries an opportunity of considering it. He 
expressed several objections to the provi- 
sions of the bill, as the distance of the 
asyla from each other would take the pa- 
tients so far from their former residence, 
and sometimes 50° or 60 miles away from 
the visits or inspection of their friends ; 
and, in that’part of the country which he 
had‘the honour to represent, he saw no 
strong symptoms of extraordinary madness 
which could induce him to vote against 
the amendment. 

Colonel Bagwell animadverted on the 
inconsistency of the noble lord, who began 
by expressing a wish, that the bill should 
be delayed till the assizes were over, and 
afterwards concurred in a motion for its 
total rejection. 
the object it proposed, as there was a vast 
number of those objects to be seen swarm- 
ing in every part of Ireland. 

Mr. Alexander said, that though he ap- 
proved of the outline of the measure, he 
must object to the mode in. which the ob- 


ject was proposed to be accomplished. He’ 


thought the bill drawn up hastily and in- 
accurately, and could see no necessity for 
all this complicated machinery. He 
should, therefore, vote for the amend- 
ment, in hopes that another bill would 
‘be brought in, which would ‘be better 
adapted to the purpose. 

Sir J. Newport replied, that all the ob- 
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jections made to the bill appeared to him 
more applicable to a committee. It wag 
notorious, that the act of the 27th of’ his 
majesty had been neglected, and that the 
returns of the grand juries of Cork, Lime 
rick, Waterford, Ennis, and most of the 
other counties, were a negative to the pro- 
visions made by it. With regard to the 
power of the lord lieutenant, it was con. 


fined to the original direction, and the in. : 


spection, detail, aid regulations, would be 
under the control of the judges at the 
assizes. He declared sincerely to the 
house, that the object of that, or any other 
measure he should propose, was not meant 
as a party job, or a provision for any ip. 
dividual, but purely founded on the re. 
port of the committee. If, however, the 


house should not think proper to assent’ 


to the motion, he hoped the house would 
take care that the grand juries should be 
compelled to make returns of the provi 
sions they should make, in compliance with 
the act of the 27th of his majesty. 

Sir G. Hill expressed himself against 
the bill, which he thought to be unneces- 
sary, when sufficient powers were already 
given to the grand juries. 

Mr. Lee said he would oppose the pre- 
sent bill, but was ready to support, any 
other, which would accomplish the same 
objects in a better manner. : 

Mr. Fitzgerald thought the law at pre- 
sent competent to attain all the objects of 
the bill. 

Sir J. Newport said, that finding the 
sense of the house to be against the bill, 
he should beg leave to withdraw it, bot 
not with the intention of bringing im an 


'ther.—The amendment was then agreed to, 


that the bill should be read a third time 
this day six months.—Adjourned, 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Triday, April 4. 
' [Mixvres.] The royal assent by Com 
mission. was given to the Customs Duty, 
Excise Duty, Legacy Duty, and eleven 
private bills.—A Copy of the Letter from 
Viscount Melville to the Commissioner 
of Naval Enquiry, together with the a 
swer of the Commissioners, were pit 
sented at the bar, and ordered to be pritt 
ed.—Lord Hawkesbury moved the Order 
of the day, for the commitment of the 
English Militia Enlisting bill. ‘The house 
having resolved itself into a committee, he 
moved, if noble lords had not objects 
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to propose to any of the clauses, that the 
pillshould be read short, which was ac- 
cordingly done, and an order made, on 
the motion of his lordship, that it be read 
a third time on Monday.—Lord King 
wished to asked of the noble secretary of 
sate, whether it was the intention of his 
majesty’s mivisters to propose any bill for 
prolonging the commission of naval en- 
quiry, which, owing to the arrangements 
that had been adopted for the opening of 
the present session, would expire with, the 
gssion? If ministers did not think pro- 
per to renew a commission, from which so 
much advantage had been derived to the 
public, he would feel it incumbent on him 
to bring forward a bill to that effect. Lord 
Hawkesbury was not aware that his ma- 
jesty’s ministers had come to any deter- 
mination on the subject, but he under- 
stood, from what had passed in another 
place, that time would be allowed to them 
fo finish the important enquiries in which 
they were engaged.—The Irish militia en- 
listing bill, and several private bills, were 
brought up from the commons. ‘The Irish 
militia enlisting bill was read a first time, 
aid, on the motion of lord Hawkesbury, 
ordered to be read a second time on Mon- 
day—On the commitment of the Ameri- 
can ships licence bill, lord Sheflield ex- 
pressed his disapprobation of the principle 
ofthe bill, and protested against extend- 
ing such advantages to foreign ship owners, 
when the ship owners of this country were, 
many of them, notoriously in a state. of 
insolvence, occasioned by want of employ- 
ment for their tonnage. It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to divide the house on 
the bill. ‘The bill was then reported,— 
Adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April 5. 

[Minures.] The Speaker, attended by 
the house, proceeded to the house of peers, 
and being returned, he reported that the 
house, at the desire of the lords, autho- 
tized by virtue of his majesty’s commission, 
had been atthe house of peers, where a 
commission under the great seal was read, 
fiving the royal assent to the following 
public and private bills, viz. An act for 
granting to his majesty additional duties, 
Within G. Britain, on certain goods, wares, 
admerchandize, imported into, or brought 


‘Ocarried coastwise; anu act for granting 


tohis majesty several additional duties of 
Vol. IV. 
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excise in G. Britain; an act for granting 
to his majesty additional stamp duties in 
G. Britain on certain legacies.—A petition 
of the master pilots and seamen of the 
trinity house of Newcastle upon Tyne, was: 
presented to the house, and read; setting . 
forth, that the petitioners are incorporated 
by divers charters from the crown, and by 
virtue thereof do collect and receive, for 
keeping and repairing two light-houses at 
North Shields, at or near the port of New- 
castle, certain duties prescribed by the 
said charters to be paid by the owners of 
ships or vessels entering the said port; 
and that the said light-houses have,. from 
alterations in the channel and course of 
the river, become ill-placed, and unfavour- 
able to the safe navigating of vessels ;, and 
it is necessary that two new light-houses 
should be erected, which will give a diffe- 
rent line of direction or leading mark to 
ships eutering into or leaving the said port; 
and that from the necessity of consulting 
and advising with a large and numerous 
body of men interested in the trade of the 
port, and residing at different places, the 
petitioners were not able to present their 
petiticn to the house before the day fixed 
for presenting petitions for private bills 
had expired; and therefore praying for 
leave to present a petition for a bill for 
erecting the said proposed new light~ 
houses.—Leave granted. A message from 
the lords, by Mr. Simeon and Mr. Stan- 
ley ; that the lords have agreed to the bill, 
intituled, An act to enable the East India 
company to appoint the commander in 
chief on the Bengal establishment to be a 
member of the council of Fort William, in 
Bengal; notwithstanding the office of 
governor general of Fort William and the 
office of commander in chief of all the 
forces in India being vested in the same 
person; without any amendment; and al- 
so, that the lords have agreed to the bill, 
intituled, an act for regulating the police 
of the city of Edinburgh and the adjoin. 
ing districts, and for other purposes relat~ 
ing thereto; without any amendment. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple Hamilton reported 
from the committee, to whom the bill for 
erecting and maintaining a harbour, docks, 
and other works, at Ardrossan, in the 
county of Ayr, was committed; and to 
whom the petition of Robert Carrick, of 
Braco, banker in Glasgow, in the county of 
Lanark, was referred; that no person ap- 
peared before the committee in support of 
sas petition; and that the committee had 











examined the allegatioris “of ‘the’ bill, «and 
fourid'the satrie ‘to’be’trae; and that the 
committee had gone through the bill; and 
fidde sevtral ‘atiendments thereunto, 
Which’ they ‘had directed ‘him to’ report to 
the-house; “and ‘he redd’ the report, ‘and 
afterwards ‘delivered the bill, with the 
4meridments, in ‘atthe table, where the 
amendments were tread, and agreed to by 
the*house.—Mr,. ‘William Dickinson pre- 
Sénted'to the house pursuant ‘to their or- 
dets, copy of a letter from sir Home’ Pop- 
ham ‘to William Marsden, esq. secretary 
tothe admiralty, dated 25th Feb. 1805 ; 
with its enclosures ; “and also, copy of a 
etter‘ from sir Home Popham to the navy 
board, dated’ 28th February 1805 ;:andalso 
copy ofa letter from sir Home Popham 
‘to the navy-board; dated 26th March 1805; 
- ‘With the answer of that board thereto ; ‘and 
‘also, copy-of aletter fromthe commissioners 
‘of his ‘majesty’s navy to William Marsden, 
esq.secretary ‘to ‘the admiralty, dated Ist 
‘April- 1805, ‘together “with a schedule of 
‘the'said “papers: ‘arid’ the said schedule 
was féad. Ordered, ‘that the-said papers 
“do lie'upon' the table ;-and be printed for 
the members 6f the howse:—Ordered, that 
‘the order ‘of the day,’ forthe house to re- 
“solve itself. into“a committee of the whole 
‘house, to consider of'so much ofan act, 
“made 43 Geo. III.’as relates to the salaries 
‘OP the judges‘of the vice-admiralty courts 
~in ‘the island of Malta;and-in the Bermuda 
-and Bahama ’ islands; “and the enabling 
shis majesty to grant contingent annuities, 
ito 'such judges’ on their resignation, be 
snow vread ; and the same being read; the 
‘house resolved itself into the said com- 
‘mittee; and, after some time spent there- 
in, the Speaker resumed the chair; ‘and 
«Mr. William Dickinson reported from the 
“committee, that they had come to several 
resolutions, which they had directed him 
to report, when the house will please to 
receive the same, Ordered, that the re- 
- port be received upon Tuesday next.—The 
house was moved, that an act, made 43 
. Geo. ILI. for granting to his majesty-a con- 
tribution’on the profits arising from pro- 
petty, professions, trades, and offices, 
might be read: and ‘the same being ‘read ; 
Ordered, that leave be given’to bring in a 
bill to repeal certain parts’ thereof, and to 
consolidate and render more effectual the 
provisions for collecting the duties-granted 
by the said:act, 
{Dec LaRraTrion Or str’ Francis! Bur- 
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Mippiysex.] The Speaker ‘acquaintes J wl 
the house, that he ‘had received a decla. § We 
ration, in writing, subscribed by sir Fran. J ort 
cis Burdett, baronet, who is returned g § with 
knight of the Shire’to serve in this present J 24! 
parliament for ‘the county of Middlesex, § i¢ 
that he, ‘the said sir Francis Burdett, dig § mad 
not intend to defend ‘his election for the J pete 
said coufity. And the'said declaration be § % 4 
ing delivered in at the table, was read, § me 4 
and is as followeth, viz, ‘ Whereas, on abjec 
Wednesday the 13th day of March last, head: 
petition, subscribed with the names of § pt"? 
George Boulton Mainwaring, esq. therein § AP"! 
stated to have been, ‘at the last election for 7 
the county of Middlesex, a candidate to 

represent the said county in this present 

parliament, sir Willian Gibbons, baronet, 








sir William Curtis, baronet, Henry ‘Thor. 
ton, ésq. William Mellish, esq. and $e 
muel Pepys Cockerell, esq. was presented 
to this house, complaining of my election 
and return’ to‘serve in this present parlia. 
ment asa knight of the Shire for the 
county of Middlesex ; which petition this 
house has ordered to be taken into consi- 
deration upon Tuesday the 7th day of May 
instant: “* And whereas, on Wednesday 
the 10th day of April last, this house 
ordered that the said petitioners should 
upon the 20th day of April last, by them- 
selves or their agents, deliver to me, ormy 
agents, lists of the persons intended by 
the said petitioners to be objected to who 
voted for me, giving in the said ksts the 
several heads of objection, and distinguish 
ing the same against the names of the voters 
excepted to, and that I should, by 

or my agents, at the same time deliver 
like lists on my part to the said petition 
ers or their agents:—‘* And whereas, it 
appears, upon the face of the sheriff’s poll, 
taken at the said election that at the saide- 
lection, ‘2833 persons voted for me, and 
2832 for the said George Boulton Mainwe 
ring, amounting in the whole to 5665 pet 
sons actually polled; and that 103 persois 
tendered their votes for me, and 99 forthe 
said George Boulton Mainwaring, making 
202 tendered votes ; in the whole 5867 votes 
polled and tendered :—‘* ‘And whereas, 
between the said 13th day of Marchilat, 
when the said petition was  presentedto 
this‘house, and the 20th ‘day of Apriblatt 
on which day this house ordered the séil 
lists to be exchanged, there was nots 
cient time for me, by myself, or ‘byy 
agents, ‘to ‘exatnine into the rights 0 
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vd objectionable voters received, on, the poll 
an. | for the said. George Boulton Majnwaring, 
dq § with the several heads of objection, in the 
ent | manner ordered by this house; and there- 
sox, | reno such, list, nor any list, has been 
dig | made out or. delivered by me to the.said 
the | petitioners or their agents :—“ And where- 
be. | a the said petitioners have delivered to 
ad: | mea list of the persous who voted for me 
“g, | ajected to by them, with the several 
fe heads. of. objection, amounting to 1944 
ie ons; but between the 20th day of 
tin April. last, the day on which, pursuant 
ror to the above-mentioned order of the house, 
e to they delivered the said list to me, and 
sent the 7th day of May instant, an interval of 
net, only sixteen days, on which day the said 
‘orn. petition is ordered to be taken into con- 
1 Sa. sideration, there is not sufficient time. to 
snted q examine into, and ascertain, the rights and 
ction § titles of 1944 persons therein objected to, 
lia. § 9.45 to enable me to, maintain aid defend 
the 4 the same:—‘‘ Now, by virtue of the pro- 
il visions and enactments contained In the 
onsie § cond section of a certain act of parlia- 
"May pent, passed in the 28th year of the 
-sday ign of his present majesty, chap. 52, 
rouse  imtituled, “* An act for the further regula- 
nould ton of the trials of controverted elections, 
hem. § rreturns of menabers to serve in parlia- 


ment;” I do inform this house, by thie 
my declaration, in writing, subscribed by 
me, and delivered in at the table of this 
house, that it is not my intention to de- 
fend my said election or retura. Witness 
myhand this 1st day of May 1805, Fran- 
tis Burdett.” —The house was moved, that 
mact, made iv the 28th year of his pre- 
ent majesty, for the further regulation of 
the trials of controverted elections or re- 
tums of members, to serve. in parliament, 
might be read:—-And the same was read, 
—The house was also moved, that the 
wder, made upon, the 10th day of April 
lst, fox taking inte consideration, to- 
norrow, the petition, of George Boulton 
Mainwaring, esq. sir William Gibbons, 
taronet, sir William Curtis, baronet, Hen- 
y Thornton, esq. William Mellish, esq. 
ud Samuel Pepys Cockerell, esq. com- 
jlaining of av undue election for the said 
®unty, might be read:—-And the same 
Wing read; ordered, that the, said order 
te discharged. Ordered, that the said pe- 
tition be taken, into, consideration upon 
friday, the 7th day. of June next, at three 
tithe clock in the afternoon. " 
[Painters Petiriox.] A petition of 
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several. master printers.in, the. cities of. 
London .and. Westininster, was, presented, 
to the house, and read ; setting forth, ‘* that; 
(he petitioners have for many years carried. 
on the printing, business, to the general. 
diffusion, of. literature, the, promotion. of. 
commerce, the. facilitating of every kind of, 
business, and tothe great benefit and ac-. 
commodation, of the public at large ; and. 
that, from. the. extraordinary increase of 
the printing business for several years past, 
a great. variety of modes of printing,has 
been introduced, and: various. expedients, 
have been adopted. to. facilitate its-execu-. . 
tion, in consequence whereof. disputes: 
have frequently arisen. with the workmen ;, 
but asthe masters’ profits have. always been, 
in proportion to the wages paid to the, 
journeymen, the petitioners, standing as. 
they do hetween the employer and-the em- 
ployed, have constantly been induced to. 
allow the utmost advanced. prices. they. 
thought themselves. justified in paying,, 
but have not always been.enabled to satis~. 
fy the demands of their journeymen, who, 
in the metropolis consist of two branches, 
denominated compositors. and pressmen; 
and that the compositors are paid by a, 
standard generally reckoning. upon the, 
number of letters contained in a page, and 
the pressmen by the number of sheets, 
printed ; that scales for both descriptions 
of workmen have been formed. and ad- 
vanced upon .in different periods. from: the. 
year 1786 to Dec. 1800, when. the. last, 
advance was made.in consequence of the, 
then unusually high price of bread and 
every necessary article of life; and, that, 
the. workmen..bave lately become dissatis- 
fied, and have made. exorbitant demands, 
although the pressure of the. times. is by no 
means so great as at the period above. 
stated, and the masters.do not therefore 
think themselves justified in making any. 
further advance upon the fixed prices, as 
they. conceive that, if such demands were 
to be complied, with, the price of elemen- 
tary books for the. instruction of youth, 
and many other useful tracts. of literature, 
would be. so enhanced as to place them 
out of the.reach of nany, andthe encou- 
ragement of the export trade, so. benefi- 
cial to the revenue -as, well as to the peti- 
tioners, and,to. the numerous, individuals 
interested. in the.sale of books, would be 
nearly precluded; and that within the last, 
month nearly all the pressmen usually em- 
ployed by the. petitioners have voluntarily 
left their work, thereby putting all public and 
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private business nearly to a stand, and ut- 
terly preventing the possibility of complet- 
ing in due time many important papers 
actually wanted by government, as well as 
the various periodical publications for the 
ensuing month, to the great detriment of the 
. yevenue as well as to the proprietors of such 
works, and the petitioners have thereby 
sustained much loss, and been subjected to 
great inconvenience in carrying on their 
business; and that the petitioners appre- 
hend that the length of time required for 
servitude by apprenticeship is one great 
cause of their not being able to provide 
hands sufficient to execute the printing 
business ;-and that, when they have been 
inclined to take apprentices, the petition- 
ers have had impediments thrown in their 
_ way by the journeymen; and that in or- 
der, as far as possible, to provide a tem- 
porary remedy for the late desertion of 
their workmen, the petitioners have been 
under the necessity of employing various 
descriptions of persons not entitled by law 
to follow the printing business, and, if they 
were empowered to continue the services 
of such persons, and to take apprentices at 
certain ages, and for less periods of time 
than seven years, they conceive that so 
great an evil as hath now arisen might be 
prevented in future, and that the extent of 
the evil before stated was not foreseen till 
after the time limited by the house for re- 
ceiving private petitions had elapsed ; and 
therefore praying, that they may have leave 
to present a petition for the purposes afore- 
said.”—Ordered, that the said petition be 
referred to the consideration of a commit- 
tee; and that they do examine the matter 
thereof, and report tlie same, as it shall ap- 
pear to them, to the house. And a com- 
mittee was appointed accordingly; and 
they have power to send for persous, pa- 
pers, and records. 
jPeTrtion From LoNDON RESPECTING 
Perition or THE CaTHoLics oF IReE- 
Lawnp.] A petition of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and commons, of the city of 
London, in common council assembled, 
was presented at the bar by the sheriffs ; 
setting forth, “ that the petitioners have 
observed, with infinite concern and dis- 
quietude, a petition lately presented to 
the house by the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, on behalf of themselves and of 
others, his majesty’s subjects professing 
thé Roman catholic religion,” praying 
a repeal of the several statutes by which 
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they are precluded from offices of trug 
and power, the only remaining bulwarks 
now in existence for the preservation ang 
security of the Protestant reformed relj. 
gion, as finally settled at the glorious re. 
volution of 1688; and that the petitioners 
conceive they would incur the imputation 
of criminal indifference, as the first muni. 
cipal body in his majesty’s dominions 
were they lightly to regard an application 
to the legislature so formidable in jts 
claims, and so mischievous in its tendenc 
to the religion, laws, and liberties, which 
it has ever been their glory to admire, 
and their ambition to guard and secure jp 
every perilous situation; and that the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance are an 
integral part of the bill of rights proposed, 
as the declaration of the lords and com. 
mons of 1688, expressly states, ‘ in oy. 
der to such an establishment as that thejr 
religion, laws, and liberties, might not 
again be in danger of being subverted," 
that the abrogation of or dispensation with 
those oaths to any class of his majesty’s 
subjects, would not only weaken at pres 
sent, but ultimately destroy, those solid 
foundations on which the wisdom and 
virtue of our ancestors erected our free 
and happy constitution, the envy and ad. 
miration of the world; and that the peti- 
tioners regard, with veneration and gra. 
titude, those unextinguishable principles 
which led the legislature of that day to 
provide for the happiness and freedom of 
their posterity, by so carefully guarding 
the protestant succession, which has pla- 
ced the house of Brunswick on the throne 
of the united kingdom; and they rely, 
under Providence, that the spirit of our 
forefathers will animate and strengthen 
the virtue and patriotism of their honour 
able successors, the commons of the In 
perial parliament, to preserve, uninjured, 
the glorious fabric they have raised; aud 
that the petitioners conceive every equa- 
lity is already allotted to the Roman c- 
tholics, in common with the rest of his 
majesty’s subjects, consistent with the 
safety of the church and state; but that, 
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to grant an indiscriminate participation of 
power, without requiring and enforcing 
the oaths of supremacy and allegiance, 
taken by every other class of his ma 
jesty’s subjects, must be productive of fi- 
ture unavoidable anarchy and misery ; and 
therefore praying, that the remaining s- 
lutary restrictive statutes respecting the 
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Roman catholics may not be repealed.” 
Ordered, That the said petition do lie 
upon the table. 

{PeririoN FROM OXFORDSHIRE RE- 
§pECTING THE PETITION oF THE CATHO- 
tics oF IRELAND.] A petition of the 
Freeholders of the county of Oxford, was 
presented to the house, and read; setting 
forth, “‘ that the petitioners have seen, with 
the deepest concern, that a petition has 
been presented to the house by the Roman 
catholics of Ireland, praying that the 
laws by which they are at present exclud- 
ed from being members of the parliament 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and from filling the principal 
offices in the executive government and 
civil and military administration of Ire- 
land, may be repealed; and the peti- 
tioners humbly trust, that they are not; 
deficient in those feelings of moderation 
and tolerance by which an allowance is made 
for difference of opinion on religious sub- 
jects, and by which a protection is afforded 
tothe exercise and practice of those different 
opinions; but they are at the same time per- 
suaded, that, to grant power and authority 
to persons whose religious principles are 
hostile to the constitution of the Country, 
is neither required by liberality, nor con- 
sistent with the dictates of sound policy or 
self-preservation ; and that the petitioners 
are convinced, by the experience of all 
ages, that the principles of the Roman ca- 
tholic religion are incompatible with both 
civil and religious liberty; that they are 
particularly repugnant to the genius and 
spirit of the constitution of this united 
kingdom, so that it is impossible that 
Protestants and Roman catholics should 
ever agree in administering together the 
powers of government, and that such an 
attempt would be productive of the most 
mischievous distractions and weakness in 
the public councils of the kingdom; and 
that though the petitioning Roman catho- 
lics disclaim some of the mischievous doc- 
trines of the church of Rome, yet they 
still admit that they acknowledge some of 
the most dangerous ones, amongst which 
must be reckoned the acknowledgement of 
the supremacy of a foreign power in mat 
ters of their religion, which must have 
& most important influence on their moral 
and political conduct ; and that the peti- 
tioners cannot but remember, that the 
partiality of king James the Second for the 
Roman.catholics, and the influence which 
he gave them in the public councils of the 
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country, were the sources of all those 
grievances which imposed upon our ances- 
tors the necessity of effecting the revolu- 
tion’ in 1688, and of establishing those 
securities by which a recurrence of 
those grievances was guarded against 
and prevented; and the petitioners are 
persuaded, that no measure could be 
devised more disrespectful to that great 
event, or to the illustrious characters 
that were instrumental in effecting it, or 
more repugnant to the principles establish- 
ed by it, than the attempt to give to the 
Roman catholics a power in the govern- 
ment of this united kingdom ; and that the 
petitioners cannot but further recollect, 
that, by the existing laws, no Roman ca- 
tholic can wear the crown of this united 
kingdom; a restriction which the peti- 
tioners conceive to be founded in the 
soundest policy and wisdom; nor can the 
petitioners help thinking, that the same 
wisdom and policy requires their exclu- 
sion from the other branches of the legis- 
lature ; arid for this, amongst many other 
reasons, that nothing seems more incon- 
gruous to the petitioners, than that the 
king should be obliged to discharge his 
share of the government upon Protestant 
principles, and that his council should con- 
sist of persons devoted to a church of 
principles not only of a different but of a 
repugnant nature ; and therefore praying 
that the laws by which Roman catholics 
are at present excluded from being mem- 
bers of the parliament of the united king. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
from filling the principal offices in the 
executive government and civil and mili- 
tary administration of Ireland, may not be 
repealed.”-—Ordered, that the said peti- 
tion do lie upon the table. 

[Perition FRoM DUBLIN RESPECTING 
THE PETITION OF THE Romay CaTHo- 
Lics OF InELAND.] A petition of the 
lord mayor, sheriffs, commons, and citi- 
zens, of the city of Dublin, in common 
council assembled, was presented to the 
house, and read; setting forth, ** that the 
petitioners have seen with the deepest re- 
gret a copy of a petition presented to the 
house by certain persons in the name of 
the Roman catholics of Ireland, contain- 
ing demands of political power, which, if 
yielded, would be ruinous to our happy 
constitution in Church and state; and that 
the good conduct of the Irish Roman ca- 
tholics, as recognized by the Irish legis- 
lature in 1779, took place under the ope- 
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tation of, severe laws, which since: 1779 
have been, from:time, to time: repealed, so 
_ a3 to. place:the: Roman: catholiessof Ireland 
upon:a:footing.of-political. power: not en- 
Jeyed. by, any other dissenters from: the 
established. religion, in any: other state; 
but thongh: the: Roman-catholics. declared, 
atithe: time of relaxing; those laws,. they 
would be:fully content, yet:the-petitioners 
are sorry; to: observe;. that: that cordiality 
aad union. of sentiment: whieh would. be 
so desirable, in. Ireland has. not yet:taken 
place; and further, the petitioners: cannot 
but.observe; that; the: petition of the Irish 
Roman catholics, though:professing to ex- 
plain the tenets,of: that:sect,. as affecting 
political duties, is. not.signed by a:single 
ecclesiastic of that persuasion; and: that 
the assertion: in the: said: petition, that 
Irish Roman catholics are excluded from 
the privileges. of corporations. is: wholly 
unfounded, inasmuch: as they are admis- 
sisle into: all guilds: and corporations on 
taking .the oaths in their own) petition:re- 
cited; and) that. many of) them do at:this 
time actually enjoy. and exercise such pri- 
vileges;.but.the petitioners observe, that 
the object of this assertion.seems to be to 
induce: the legislature to compel the Pro- 
testant corporations of Ireland to elect 
Romana catholics into their franchises, in 
such numbers: as:to averbear and destroy 
the: Protestant interest, an attempt. which 
wes. made: both in England: and Ireland 
during. the short and: arbitrary reign of 
that unfortunate and infatuated:king, James 
the Second; and: which, with other serious 
innovatiens,, led. to. the: glorious re-asser- 
tion, ef the constitution: in. church and 
state, under the great king William; and 
that-the petitioners beg leave most: humbly 
to impress upon the house, that the lower 
erder of Roman catholics in Ireland are:in 
possession ofthe same degree of civil, re- 
ligious, and political liberty that is enjoyed 
byrprotestants of'the same rank and sta- 
tien ;. and-even. the restraints complained 
éfiby the said-petition atlect:a_very incon- 
siderable number of Roman catholics; the 
petitioners, therefore humbly conceive, that 
the inducement: held: out by the petition 
to the;house, viz ‘ that granting the de- 
mands of the Roman catholics of Ireland 
would:extinguish all motives to disunion 
and. means of discontent,” is utterly fal- 
lagious:;, andy they most: humbly submit, 
that ifthe demands contained: in the said 
petition, were acceded to, all the . fences 
and) securities: of. our excellent. constitu- 
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tion; in. church: and state, established by 
Protestant legislators.from the time of the 
reformation to the reign of his. present 
majesty,. would be. destroyed. and ; annib. 
lated; and therefore praying the housg 
will continue:to preserve unimpaired oup 
excellent constitution, and. reject. the.de- 


| mands:of the Roman catholics of Ireland,” 


Ordered, that the said. petition do lie 
upon the table, - 

[Perition or ThE Duxe or AtHoL,] 
A: petition of! John, duke of: Athol, . was 
presented.to the house, and read; setting 
forth “ that the Isle of Man was granted in 
sovereignty by king Henry the Fourth to 
‘the petitioner’s ancestors, and confirmed, 


family: by:an act, passed in the 7th year of 
‘king James the First, and they continued 
proprietors thereof, with sovereign rights, 
until, it: was thought: necessary by parlia, 
ment, for purposes connected with the: pros 
tection. ot the British and: Irish revenues, 
to vest the same in. his majesty, by amact 
passed. in the Sth year of: his reign; and 
that the: petitioner is well) satisfied. that it 
was not intended in that transaction to. des 
prive. his family of the full benefit of the 
principle that has invariably governed,the 
legislature in:all cases\in which the public 
safety has required that the rights and:pro- 
perties of individuals should be. resignedior 
purchased for the: protection of: great na, 
tional interests, namely, that of giving full 
compensation to those who are called upon 


pensation then given to the petitioner's: fa, 
mily. was.estimated.on an erroneous Suppo: 
‘sition, thatthe greater part of the revenue 
produced: to him by. the said island: was der 
rived: from illegal sources, and. from. the 
introduction of articles which were: after 
wards smuggled into. his. majesty’s domi. 
nions, tothe great detriment of his ma 
jesty’s revenues; and that, notwithstands 
ing the lapse of time (a great part of which 
has been employed in investigating the na 
ture of the interests of the petitioner's far 
mily in the said island, and in the improves 
ment of the revenues derived. by his ma 
jesty from the same) the petitioner is able; 
by original documents and evidence, 
prove that the revenue fairly arising to. his 
family from the fair duties at the rates pay 
able in 1765, accruing on articles intt® 
duced into.the island for the purposes: 

consumption only, independent of trade 
would have produced an. annual income 
for which, together with the regalities that 





to, and ‘made unalienable in, the petitioner's, 


to make’ such sacrifices ; and that the coms 
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wererattached to it, the!sum given could|they do-examine the matter ‘thereof, ant 
pot be deemed, an adequate compensation ; | report. the same, as it shallcappear tc them, 
gnd that subsequent experience, foundedjto the house; and +a comimittee was tap- 
gn the’system introduced after the revest-| pointed accordingly ; and they havepower 
ment of the said island in his majesty, has} to-send for persons, papers, “and records. 
fully confirmed that the compensation —Ordered, that the report of thetcom- 
tlus.given was not adequate ‘to the pro-| missioners of «enquiry’relative ‘to ‘the:Iske 
” Bf perty taken from the petitiower for the}of Man, made in the year 1792 ; ‘andialso 
lie public service, and has also proved, that all accounts respecting ‘the . revenues ‘6f 
ifa plan, similar to that which is now. pur-] the said Isle, which have been’ preventeti 
is). § sued, for regulating the supply of articles | to the house in this session! of ‘parliament, 
vas. & for the use of the island, had’ been adopted | be:referred to the said Commuittee.—Re- 
ing § in 1765, his majesty’s revenue would have solved, that an humble address“be*present- 
im ff been protected, and the-interests of'the}ed to his majesty, that he will-be graci- 
to petitioner's family in the said island would | ously pleased to give directions "that thepe 
ed, § have been secured, and their value increas-| be! laid before this. house, a copy of the 
t's, # edsinstead of diminished; and that the} report. of the lords committee ‘of’ his ma- 
ol ff gevenue row raised in the said island greatly | jesty’s most honourable «privy ‘council, 
ued f exceeds what parliament had in contem-| dated 2ist July 1804, upon the ‘petitions 
ts; J plation atthe time of the purchase, and} of the duke of Athol tovhis majesty. 
lide § the petitioner, being satisfied that it was} [West bypres.] Mr. Barhamvadverted 
tos # not the intention of government at that] to the alarm that prevailed ‘on ‘the ‘state 
es, § time to procure a benefit to the public by} of our affairs in the West Indies. ‘The 
act ff sacrifices made by his family, without giv-| right hon. gent. opposite (the Chancellor 
and § ing full’ compensation, rests assured that|of the Exchequer) knew the dismay in 
tit 9 the house will not deprive him of the full| which the city was on‘this subject. It 
des | benefit that his family ought to have re-|was conceived that great ‘mischief hdd 
the § ceived for the resignation of their rights}been done, and that the occasion of 
the § for:the public service; and that the peti-| that mischief *had arisen from ‘the neg- 
blic # tioner' has observed, that there is a bill|lect.of government.’ Whether that ‘was 
ae Ff now' before the house for encouraging the} the case or'not, he would ‘not say, but he 
dior | trade, and for the improvement of the re-| wished to put some questions, with a view 
na | venues, and for prevention of smuggling to | to ascertain-whether proper measures ‘had 
fall | and from the Isle of Man; and that thd|been taken for the security of our pos- 
po Ff petitioner was not able to obtain his ma- | sessions and property in that quarter, that 
om § jésty’s recommendation to the object of|if such measures -had ‘been ‘taken, the 
fa F his petition until the day. appointed by the | knowledge of the fact might do'away the 
ppo- § house for receiving private petitions had alarm. If such naeasures'had nét been 
nue § ¢lapsed ; and therefore praying, that leave | taken, it would be proper to enquire why 
ydé # may be given to present a petition for his}they had not? He ‘should if it were ne- 
the § -relief.’”—Ordered, that, in consideration of | cessary, move for such papers as would 
fle, § the*particular circumstances ‘set forth in| give information of all the measures taken 
omis § the said petition, leave be given to present | since the commencement of the war, for 
ma § ‘a petition as desired; then a petition of| the security of our West: India Colonies ; 
ands the said John duke of Athol being. offered | but he would content himself in the pre- 
hich | ‘tobe: presented to the house; the chan-}sent instance, with inquiring what infor- 
> nae § cellor of the exchequer (by his’ majesty’s mation government had ‘with ‘respect to 
'sfa> § command) iacquainted the house, that his} the sailing of the Rochfort squadron, its 
ove? f tmajesty, having been informed of the con-| force, its destination, and at what time 
ma § ‘tents Of the said petition, recommends it this information had been received? ‘He 
able; | ‘tovthe consideration of the house; then | should wish also for the instructions’ given 
2, 0 § ‘the:said: petition was brought up, and read ; }to Admiral Cochrane, and: the dispatches 
o.bis § ‘containing the same allegations‘as the pre-{| received from that Admiral ‘from ‘off Lis- 
‘pays § ceding petition ;:and praying, that provi-}bon. ‘He wished to know, “whether ‘that 
nit § ‘sion*may be made ‘in the ‘said bill ‘for ‘Admiral isailed for ‘the West ' Indies, and 
esol § giving relief to the petitioner.—Ordered, |'at what time, and whatforee hevhad with 
rade, § ‘that the said petition ‘be referred to the | him? Af these questions were' satisfactorily 
ome, § consideration of a committee ; ‘and that |-answered, any motion on the subject would 
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be unnecessary, as the time was. passed 
when the disclosure they led to, could be 
of importance to the enemy. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt 
himself under the necessity of objecting in 
the strongest manner, to the questions pro- 
posed by the hon. gent. The time was by 
no means passed, when the disclosure of 
the particulars required would be of im- 
portance to the enemy. On the contrary, 
it might be of the most material conse- 
quence to make these particulars known to 
them at present. He was certain, how- 
ever, that when the proper time should 
come it would be evident that there was 
no ‘neglect on. the part of his majesty’s 
government, and as he was sure the alarm 
that existed was beyond all proportion and 
almost altogether unfounded. 

Mr. St. John said there were other pa- 
pers to which his.attention had been call- 
ed, but if the disclosure of them was of any 
importance he would not press it. The 
papers he alluded to were, an account of 
our naval force in the West Indies in the 
last year; and a similar account for the 
ten years previous. The object was to 
shew, as he understood these accounts 
would, that the force in that quarter since 
the commencement of the war, was not 
greater than that which. had: been kept 
there during the peace. He gave notice, 
that he would move for these papers on 
the first open day. 

[Property Duties Brii.} The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in pursuance of 
notice, rose to move for leave to bring in 
a bill to amend the Property Act. . One of 
his objects, he said, was, to give more ef- 
fect to the regulations respecting the 
abatements ; another was, to make some 
new provisions relative to leases for lives, 
It was also proposed to have a separate 
provision with respect to charitable corpo- 
rations. - There were also some minor re- 
gulations, unnecessary to be stated, as he 
meant, as soon as he had introduced the 
bill, to move for its being printed. 

Mr. Fox hoped that some means would 
be taken to render the abatements less 
inconvenient with regard to persons who had 
annuities. Those who paid such annuities, 
made it a general rule to deduct the 5 per 
cent. without considering whether the an- 
nuitant was a person who was entitled to 
the benefit of the abatements. Probably 
the right hon, gent. had this in view; if 
not, he wished to sugges it to him.— 
After « few wards from Mr. Calvert, 
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who thought the exemption _ should 
be secured to charities under 601.; and 
Mr. Bastard, who thought the farmer 
should pay only for his actual profits, and 
not for his estimated profits according to 
the calculation of the commissioners on the 
rent, leave was given to bring in a bill tg 
repeal certain provisions of the act, and 
to consolidate and render it more effec. 
tual. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
was his wish that the bill should be read 
a first and second time, and then printed; 
to be considered during the holidays, The 
new regulation would be incorporated with 
those of the furmer ones that were suffered 
to remain, so that there would be but one 
bill on the subject. The chairman reports 
ed, and the resolution was agreed to by 
the house. 

{[SmuGGLinG Prevention Brix.) The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved, that 
the house should resolve itself into a com 
mittee on the act of 24th of his present 
majesty, for the prevention of smuggling, 
He stated, that the practice of smuggling 
had increased to an alarming extent, and 
he had thought it his duty tosubmit to the 
house a bill to remedy so dangerous an 
evil. The material object he had in view 
was, to make articles of high duty in 
packages of certain sizes liable to seizure, 
if found on board any ship in the nasrow 
seas. The distance within which they 
should be prohibited should not be less than 
100 leagues from the English coast, We 
had clearly a right to make any provisions 
we pleased with regard to the navigation 
of our own seas by our own subjects, what 
ever exceptions might be necessary as to 
neutrals, Another object of the bill re 
ferred to the hovering distance with re 
spect to Guernsey and the other Islands 
in the Channel. It was notorious that 
smuggling from thence had been carried 
on to an enormous extent. ‘The measure 
he meant to propose, in order to obviate 
it in future, was to prohibit packages be- 
low a certain size from being on board 
ships hovering off those places. Another 
plan was, that where ships came in with 
smuggled articles, the persons on 
should be liable to some penalty, unless 
they were transferred with their own coir 
sent to the navy. He also wished to have 
it made as penal to resist naval officers, 
as it at present was to resist excise officer 
Another object of the bill was to prevent 
spirits being sold below proof at the difie- 
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rent ports where smuggled articles were 
usually disposed of. With this view he 
should einpower the Lords of the Treasury 
todirect smuggled goods not to be sold 
athe ports, but to be consigned to their 
order, and disposed of under their con- 
tol, He concluded by moving, “ that the 
Chairman should be directed to move for 
leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
practice of smuggling.”—The report was 
received, and leave was given to bring in 
the bill. 

{State ov Aryatrs tx Inpra.] Mr. 
Francis rose, and ina masterly and luminous 
speech. took an extensive view of our af- 
firsin India. It would not, he set out by 
observing, be denied, that the state of our 
immense dominion in the East, was a sub- 
ject of the highest importance that could 
be submitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. In proportion, however, as this em- 
pire was extended, it seemed to excite less 
ofthe attention either of the house or the 
public. It seemed as if its very greatness 
had rendered it superior to the capacity of 
the house fully to understand or beneficially 
toreguiate. If this really was the case, it 
was only an additional proof of the im- 
policy of that all-grasping system which 
had too long guided our councils .in India, 
only an additional confirmation that such 
asystem must continue to produce conse- 
quences of the most disastrous nature. 
Abuses must, from the very nature of 
things, spring out of this excessive lust for 
power. Abuses must arise from the re- 
moteness of our possessions, so little liable 
io investigation or punishment. But it 
was fit that the house should bear in mind, 
that evils which originated in India would 
not confine themselves to that country. 
Even at this moment, some of those evils 
were already felt, and many more would 
follow in their track. India, under its pre- 
sent government, afforded us no revenue. 
twas on the contrary there that our re- 
sources were consumed in ruinous con- 
quests, that the flower of our troops were 
cutoff, fighting unnecessary battles, India, 
wder a wise system of policy, might be at 
once a source of revenue and a fund of the 
must beneficial commerce. Before these 
tects took place, however, the present 
yste of apathy, with regard to our In- 

ian affairs, must be abandoned for a sys- 

tem of jealousy, of justice, and of mode- 
tition. From the conduct of parliament 
now, with regard to India, it appeared as 

her authority to legislate for that part of 
Vou, IV, 
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the empire, were absolutely abdicated. 
From a deep conviction that this systern 
could not long be persisted in, he had risen 
to call the attention of the house to the 
subject, as he had felt it his duty todo on 
many former occasions. Since he had 
last submitted the consideration of our 
affairs in. India generally to parliament, 
the constitution of the house had been so 
much changed, as well as the individuals 
who composed it, that it became necessary 
for him to take a short view of our Indian 
policy, from the time of our first settling 
there down to the present day, describing 
briefly the principles which parliament had 
at different periods laid down for the re. 
gulation of our government. In the first 
place, he had to state the reasons which in- 
duced him so often to take up this oflice ; 
this thankless office, as he had often ex- 
perienced it. It was in 1773 that his first 
connection with India originated, whenghe 
was sent out by the government of that 
period to be a member of the supreme 
council. During a residence of six years 
in India, his conduct had ever received 
the strongest marks of approbation; and 
on his return in 1781 it had undergone the 
most rigid examination. A committee of 
the house had examined every act and every 
opinion which he had delivered while a 
member of the supreme council; and he was 
proud in the recollection that the report of 
that committee was as favourable as even 
his most sanguine wishes could have de- 
sired. It was a report of the most unqua- 
lified approbation. Other committees had 
made similar reports, and after all the in- 
quiry which did take place, he bad a right 
to say, that though not formally tried, he 
was as much on his trial as even Mr. Hast- 
ings was, when he was formally arraigned 
before the highest tribunal in this country. 
To himself, who had received so little solid 
advantage from the attention he had be- 
stowed on Indian affairs, it was a consola- 
tion to know, that his conduct, and the 
policy which he had ever recommended, 
had received the most flattering testimo- 
nies.—Having saidso much respecting the 
origin of his con ction with India, he 
proceeded to the direct consideration of 
the question, in doing which he assured 
gentlemen that they had no occasion to be 
alarmed by any apprehension of long, dry 
details. All that he had in conteinpla- 
tion was a bird’s-eye view of the business, 
for that would be fully sufficient for the 
object he had proposed on the present oc- 
¢ 
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casion. "There was a great deal of mat- 
ter in the papers before the house, to which 
1¢ should not feel it necessary to’ allude, 
nor did he now mean to say any thing of 
those military operations, the details of 
which were so numerous and intricate. 
With regard to the origin of our connection 
with India, it was hardly necessary for him 
to remind the house, that it was originally 
purely commercial, but it was marked on 
the part of the native priuces with every 
appearance of good understanding; and 
even kindness. They not only atiorded 
us every facility for carrying on an advan- 
tageous trade, but actually conferred on 
us. immunities and exemptions which many 
of their own subjects did not enjoy. It 
was, in'a mercantile point of view, wise 
in the native. princes to encourage trade 
with foreign nations. But while their com- 
mercial eye was open, their political eye 
was closed, They did not act on those 
principles which had so effectually exclud- 
ed European nations from the dominion 
of Chinas It-was not till 1705, that our 
situation’ in India sustained an important 
change’ Our first connection with Ben- 
gal, was in thé character of adventurers. 
After that period we began: to assume the 
character of sovereigns. But what was 
then the language of lord Clive, a man to 
whom we owe the erection of our im- 
mense eastern dominion? His language 
was, “ my resolution and my hopes will 
** always be to confine our conquests and 
“our possessions to Bengal, Bahar, and 
“€ Orixa. To go farther is, in my opinion, 
‘*a scheme so extravagantly ambitious and 
‘* absurd, that no governor and council in 
“their senses can ever adopt it, unless 
** the whole system of the company’s in- 
‘* terest be first entirely new modelled.”— 
Such was the language of one whose know- 
ledge was unquestioned, and whose policy 
laid the only sure foundation of our Indian 
possessions. He himself knew that the 
government of that day fully adopted these 
principles of limited dominion, When in 
1773 he went with the other commissioners 
to India, the government gave the most 
positive instructions to see that the same 
principles were followed up, and the com- 
mands of the directors were absolute on 
the subject. These were principles laid 
down while a French force had possession 
of aconsiderable part of India, and when 
the idea of undertaking a war for conquest 
might have appeared some excuse for de- 
vialing in @ particular case from the gene- 
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ral system of limitation. But it was not 
on these declarations that he found. him. 
self obliged to rest his opinion. In 1799 
parliament unanimously resolved, that the 
British Empire should not be extended jy 
India, and that no war should be under. 
taken from a lust of conquest. The same 
resolution was followed up by an EX press 
act of the legislature in 1784; and ‘at the 
renewal of the charter in 1793, the com 
tinuance of the same policy was provided 
for in the most explicit terms. This ge. 
neral principle was therefore so clearly laid 
down, that it was absolutely impossible to 
attempttocontrovert it. He was aware that 
a distinction was attempted to be taken 
betwixt wars of oppression, which were 
never to be undertaken, and wars which 
were founded on justice and necessity. . It 
was not very easy to see on what grounds 
such a ‘plea was bronght forward. Of 
the origin or justice of many of the war 
in India, the house and the public were 
frequently, or rather always, without the 
ineans of forming a proper judgment. We 
had never any evidence but the’ testimony 
of one of the Belligerent powers against 
the other, and therefore such testimony 
was to be received with diffidence. We 
knew only in general that wars had been 
begun, that great acquisitions were made, 
and we gave ourselves little trouble to as 
certain how far they arose, either out of 
justice or necessity. The native princes of 
India had -no ambassadors’ to plead. theit 
cause. ‘They saw their country overrun, 
their wealth destroyed, and then they had 
only the satisfaction of being told that they 
had been actuated by lawless ambition 
Many members might not, perhaps, be 
aware that there formerly existed in the 
government of Bengal a commission of 
Persian correspondence, through which 
our relations with the native princes were 
conducted. In locking, however, to the 
vast body of papers on the table, he had 
not been able, after the most diligent im 
quiry, to find above three or four short do. 
cuments, containing no intelligence of the 
slightest importance. This correspondeng 
was now, therefore, either altogether abo 
lished, or had for a considerable time been 
suspended, ‘Thus were the house and 
the public without means of judging of the 
origin of contests in India, Our commis 
sioners might be honest persons, and theit 
representations might be frequently founded 
in fairness and truth, But we were foréed 
to believe them, without knowing what was 
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the nature of the remonstrances of the na- 
tive princes, or what sacrifices they had 
made for the preservation of peace. He 
desired the house to consider what was the 
extent of our conquests in India. The 
hon. member proceeded to read the follow- 
ing list of native. princes, who have either 
been extirpated, or whose states have sunk 
into ours: Nabob of Bengal, rajah of Be- 
nares, nabob of Oude, Rohillas, Feroka- 
bad, nabob of the Carnatic, Tippoo Sul- 
tanand Mysore, now under an infant ra- 
jab.—He then stated the following to be 
the list of those princes who survive under 
our government, or are suffered to remain 
as feeble tributaries.—Rajahs of Tanjore, 
finnivelli, Travancore; subadar of the 
decan by a susidiary treaty made in 1798; 
Gwicowar and Guzzerat, Bundelcund, the 
Mogul, in short the whole peninsula from 
Delhi to Cape Cormorin, except the Mah- 
ratta country.—But with all this extent of 
empire, with all that variety of dominion, 
the thirst of conquest remained unbound- 
ed, and the positive law of parliament for 
the limitation of our territories bas been 
again violated, by-a war with the Mahratta 
powers. The pretext for the war struck 
him as absurd, and indefensible in the 
highest degree. ‘There was not the slightest 
ground for supposing that the Mabhrattas 
entertained any views hostile to our power. 
It was true, that they were agitated by in- 
testine feuds, but he defied any member, 
from the papers on the table, to shew 
that their proceedings could inspire any 
one with subject for jealousy or alarm. 
He knew it was common to represent the 
fative princes in the most odious light, as 
absolute monsters of depravity ; but from 
the language of those employed under the 
government of lord Wellesley, it was easy 
to see in what light these descriptions 
should be considered.: To secure the tran- 
quillity of our possessions, it was necessary 
that a treaty with one of the Mabhratta 
chiefs should be concluded, and the Peshwa 
was selected for that purpose. Now what 
isthe character of this prince, with whom 
itis necessary to stand on good terms, to 
promote our own security ? Colonel Palmer 
says, Tam to have my lagt private au- 
*dience of the Peshwa this evening, when 
1 will make a final effort to convince his 
“highness of the lasting security, power, 
“and prosperity, which he will derive 
‘from embracing your lordship’s pro- 
*posals; though 1 apprehend that no- 
‘thing short of imminent and certain 
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‘‘ destruction will induce bim to make 
** concessions which militate against his 
** deep-rooted jealousy and prejudices, and 
“‘ of which he thinks he bas already made 
‘* extraordinary sacrifices.”” Colonel Close 
Says, ‘‘ every day's experience tends to 
‘“‘ strengthen the impression, that, from 
“the first, your lordship’s amicable and 
‘* liberal views in relation to this state, 
‘* have not only been discordant with the na- 
* tural disposition of the Peshwa, but tota!- 
“ ly adverse to that selfish and wicked poli- 
*‘ cy, which, in a certain degree, he seems 
“to have realized.—In the midst of per 

‘< sonal peril and the lowest debasement, he 
** viewed the admission of permanent sup- 
** port from your lordship with the deepest 
** aversion.—The dark complexion of the 
‘“* Peshwa’s disposition and character, the 
** disgustful history of his domestic and 
** public conduct, his atrocious machina- 
“tions, &c.—His faithless and sordid 
“‘ policy, bis hatred and jealousy of the 
“ British name.—The present Peshwa has, 
‘ever since the year 1798, acted more 
“like an enemy, than a friend of the 
“company's government.”—“ Yet, after 
“all, he appears to be a young man, 
“of whom a chief of his own family 
‘says that he had retired from Poona, 
“ owing to the thoughtlessriess of youth.” 
—Thus it is that a native prince is loaded 
with abuse by the government of India 

that he is called on to give up a great pro- 
portion of his dominions, and all this for 
the purpose of securing tranquil possession 
of his throne. It was not a little singular 
too, that the Peshwa is always represented 
as a Sovereign Prince, that he was the 
head of the Mahrattas, and that the other 
chiefs were only his servants. This repre- 
sentation was directly contrary to fact. 
The Peshwa was nothing more than the 
Prime Minister among the Mahratta Con- 
federacy. He was only primus inter pares, 
and had no right to conclude that treaty 
against which it was quite clear he enter- 

tained a most powerful, and, in his situa- 

tion, natural aversion.—The hon. member 

directed the attention of the house to the 

manner in which Scindia was spoken of 
by the officers in the Indian Government. 

It is in terms such as these that a high 


spirited Prince was vilified’ and traduced, 


though it did not appear that he had ever 
entertained any views hostile to our inte- 
rests, ‘‘ The perfidy and violence of that 
unprincipled chieftain.”— The corrupt 
“ahd profligate councils. of that weak, 
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“ arrogant, and faithless chief.—His vio- 
“‘ lence, yapacity, and lawless ambition,, 
“have been the main causes of the pre- 
““ sent war with the confederate Mahratta 
‘*¢ Chiefs—An inexperienced youth, who 
“ as yet could form no correct judgment of. 
** his own true interests.”-—“ Indeed, Scin- 
‘* dia appears to be an inexperienced youth, 
* and is, I understand, not at all conversant 
‘* in business.” He left the house to make 
their own comments on such apparent in- 
consistency. But he desired to call the 
attention of gentlemen to the species of 
treaty offered for the acceptance of Scindia, 
thus so violently denounced as the great 
foe to the tranquillity of India. he pro- 
posal was transmitted to Scindia in 1802, 
from the seat of government at Bengal: 
** 1st. To subsidize a considerable British 
“ force to be stationed within his demi- 
“* nions in perpetuity: to cede in perpetual 
“ sovereignty to the company an extent of 
“‘ territory, the net produce of whieh shall 
‘¢ be adequate to the charges of that force; 
“to admit the arbitration of the British 
“ government in all disputes and diffe- 
* rences between Scindia and his highness 
“the Nizam, and eventually between 
‘¢ Scindia and the other powers of Hin- 
‘‘ dostan.” ‘* To obtain for the company 
‘¢ the cession of the part of the Duab which 
“ is in Scindia’s possession, and also that 
‘“‘ the fortresses of Agra and Delhi should 
‘s be ceded to the company.”—‘* Whatever 
“ proposals you may offer to Scindia, un- 
** der the foregoing instructions, should 
‘* be stated to him in the light of @ conces- 
‘* sion on the part of the British govern- 
** ment, tending to the security of his inte- 
“ rests and the stability of his dominion; 
* not as directed to objects in any degree 
“ necessary to the security of the British 
“empire in India.” “ Col. Collins in- 
** structed to state to Scindia the manifest 
‘“‘ advantages to the stability of his go- 
‘‘vernment, and to the prosperity of his 
‘* affairs, which the proposed connection 
“¢ is caleulated to secure.”—He was aware 
that the great argument against the 
' Mabrattas was their harbouring French 
oflicers among them, with views evidently 
hostile to our superiority. It was even.as- 
serted that there was an army of 14,000 
Vrench troops, under Capt. Perron. Of 
the existence of such a. bedy of troops 
there was not a single tittle of evidence be- 
fore the house. If there was so large a 
Ledy under Ins command, it was- quite 
clear they were not French troops. In- 
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deed, after the minutest investigation, he 
found that there were not in the whole 
Mahratta army more than 12 French 
officers ; it was, however, further urged, 
that the French officers would introduce 
European tactics among the Mabratta 
troops. ‘Fhis, so far from striking hig 
mind as an evil, was a thing much 
to be desired, if war was to be kept 
up with the Mahratta states. It was 
by abandoning their own irregular mode 
of fighting that they suflered so severely, 
and were so eflectually repulsed. Had 
they persevered in the irregular warfare 
common to their country, they would have 
exhibited an appearance far more form: 
dable, and displayed a resistance far mote 
dreadful.- The history of all ages proved 
the truth of this assertion. ‘I'he Parthians, 
often repulsed the disciplined legions of 
Rome, not indeed in regular combat, but 
by surrounding them, by eutting off their 
supplies of provisions, by taking all those 
advantages peculiar to a barbarous enemy, 
His view of the fighting of the Mahrattas 
had been well understood by military men, 
Mr. Hastings, one whose name he never 
could mention except when he had an op- 
portunity of mentioning it with approba 
tion, was fully of this opinion, and the 
same gentleman had expressed himself in 
very strong terms on the policy of limiting 
our dominions. As to any wish of Scindia 
to admit French troops into his dominions, 
he denied its existence. Ht was notorious 
that Scindia abhorred the idea of foreign 
troops in any part of his states. Perroa 
was equally liateful and dreadful to him. 
It was a fact well known, that the know. 
ledge of this hatred was one great induce 
ment with Perron, to capitulate with the 
few troops under his command.—In no 
view of the case, did he think, then, that 
the justice or necessity of the war had 
been established in a satisfactory manner. 
The reluctance shewn against the proud 
and insolent terms of our treaty was natu 
ral. It would have been astonishing ifit 
had not existed. 'The hon. gent. desired 
members to put the matter to their owa 
feelings. Was it not natural for w high-spi 


rited Chief to spurn at terms so abject? 


To be told that the eapital of the Mal 
ratta Empire was to be in the hands ofa 
British garrison, and to be supported by 
the natiye princes, was surely the ex 
tremest degradation. It was unquestion® 
bly adding injury to insult. He begged 
leave to put a parallel case, and ask thea, 
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what would be gentleman’s ideas of the 
aitempt, if Bonaparté were to. propose to 
the independent Emperor of Austria to 
fll Vienna with a French garrison, and to 
have this garrison supperted out of the 
Emperor's coffers? What would be thought 
of such @ monstrous proposition? Would 
itnot be treated with contempt and indig- 
nation? \Vould the king of Prussia, the 
elector of Saxony, or any other member 
ofthe Germanic Body, see it even hinted 
at with indifference? Should we not ex- 
pect to see them in arms to resist it, if 
attempted by force, or should we not 
equally detest and despise their cowardice, 
ifthey allowed it to pass with impunity? 
Human nature was the same in all coun- 
tries on some grand subjects of reasoning 
and feeling. If we should commend Eu- 
ropean Sovereigns resenting insolence and 
repelling oppression, should we not allow 
something to the feelings of a Mahratta 
Chief, indignant at seeing the capital of 
hisempire in the hauds of a foreign gar- 
rison?—Ile called on gentlemen to think 
and feel, and then he thought there could 
be little doubt on the result of their in- 
quiries. He was himscif not satisfied that 
the war against Scindia was just or neces- 
sary. He found nothing in the papers on 
the table to support such an opinion. ‘Fhe 
hon, member touched on the mode in 
which our wars were conducted in India, 
allowing them even to be just or neces- 
sary. He strongly condemned putting 
British troops so much in the brunt of 
every engagement. If a town was to 
be scaled, if a pass was to be storm- 
ed, if any service of difficulty was to be 
performed, Europeans were always em- 
ployed. This waste of men who were so 
invaluable, was. altogether unaccountable. 
Itshould be recollected that Europeans 
were equally our protection against the hos- 
tility of the natives, the only seeurity 
against the treachery of our Sepoys, whom 
the Mahratta chiefs might succeed in de- 
taching from their allegiance. This last 
was a critical and interesting view of the 
subject, and-was a most powerful induce- 
ment no longer to persist in extending our 
empire by useless and insecure conquests. 
If our army were scattered over an im- 
mense tract of country; if they were to 
stretch to Agra, to Delhi and to Poonah, 
itwas impossible to say to what disasters 
they might be exposed. He said, with 
great emphasis, we first had commeree, 
fommerce produced factories, factories 
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produced garrisons, garrisons -produced 
armies, armies produced conquests, and 
conquests had brought us into our present 
situation. He hoped all that reason could 
allow him from the noble Jord lately ap- 
pointed to the government of India. 
Whatever could be effected by prudence, 
justice and moderation, would distinguish 
his administration. The hon. gent. after 
complimenting the talents of lord Welles- 
ley, coneluded with the following motion ; 
That this house adheres to the principle 
established by its unanimous resolution of 
the 28th of May, 1782, and recognised 
and adopted by the legislature in two se- 
vera] acts of parliament of the 24th and 
33d year of his majesty’s reign—namely, 
‘* thatto pursue schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion in India, are mea- 
sures repugnant to the wish, the honour, 
and the policy of this nation.” Upon the 
question being put from the chair, 

Lord Castlereagh complimented the hon, 
gent. on the able speech which he had 
made, and observed, that there was no 
occasion for his making any epelogy for 
thus interfering with the ailairs of India. 
The situation which he cnce held in the 
Indian govt. and the information on these 
points, which he must by these means 
have acquired, rendered him well qualified 
to discuss the affairs of India. But though 
the hon. gent. had certainly turned his 
attention a good deal to the finances of 
India, he had seldom or nevercalled the 
attention of the house to the other points 
which he had now touched upon. The 
hon. gent. had made quotations from dif- 
ferent parts of the papers, than which no- 
thing could be more unfair, because they 
carried quite a different meaning when 
separated from the context. What might 
be the hon. gent.’s object he did not know, 
It was impossible for him to enter minute- 
ly into the particular cases, because the 
subject was so very general. He- had_for- 
merly asked information from the. hon. 
gent. respecting the chief point to which 
his attention was to be directed, and his 
view in bringing forward his motion, but 
was refused any information on that head, 
He was persuaded, however, that. the hon, 
gent, did not mean to vilify the councils 
of his country, nor to impeach the charac- 
ter of any individual who was absent, .and 
could not defend himself. Having said 
this much by way of preface, he would 
endeavour to follow the hon, gent, through 





the outlines of his speech, With respect 
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to the hon. gent.’s first proposition, that 
of his calling the attention of the house to 
the act of parliament upon this subject ; 
he conceived the hon, gent. had put a 
construction fpon the act which he could 
by no means sustain upon fair argument. 
That any extension of the British empire 
in India.was a source of policy which, un- 
der no circumstances whatever, should be 
resorted to, was a doctrine so futile and 
absurd, and so wholly unlike the wisdom 
of the British constitution, that it could 
not stand for one moment. As well might 
it be said, that a man was to be chained to 
his post, without the power of defence or 
attack, ‘while surrounded by enemies. 
There was another principle equally absurd, 
and that was, ‘that the British govt. in 
India were precluded from forming any 
connections with the princes of the east, 
and that they wereto pay the expences of 
a military force in land, and not in money. 
This clause in the act most certainly never 
meant to recognise such a power; it was 
the intention of the govt. merely to guard 
against the united efforts of the Indian 
powers. His lordship admitted, that 
when the govt. should have travelled 
- out of the fair line of policy, then there 
would be a fair ground of charge against 
them; but in the present case, no charge 
whatever was establised against the coun- 
cils, either at home or abroad. In enume- 
rating the several princes who had been 
brought under the British dominion, and 
whose families were extinct, the hon, gent. 


went into prima facie evidence of their dis- 


solution ; but before he came to censure 
the govt.; before he camie to call down 
the condemnation of the public upon 
them, he should have brought his charge 
on some particular grounds, on some spe- 
cific instances of oppression, and have 
taken the sense of parliament upon them. 
Parliament could. then come to a conclu- 
sion, either one way or the other. With 
respect to the commercial interests being 
turned into territorial interests, that was 
@ measure necessarily resorted to; it had 
uniformly been the policy of France to 
goad England in that quarter; all her 
efforts were directed against it, and it was 
her machinations which: drove us to those 
Measures; if we could have kept in exist- 
ence our commercial interests, with- 
out territorial possessions, it would 
have been more politic ; but in order to 
secure the one we were obliged to obtain 
‘the other,» The hon, gent.’s proposition, 
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therefore, upon this head, did not admit 
of any qualification. As to the wars jg 
the Mysore. country, particularly the two 
last wars, if the hon. gent. would hay 
called in question the councils upon them, 
he would have seen that some, at least, of 
the transactions on that subject, had never 
the finger of calumny pointed at them, 
This alone, his lordship thought, would go 
a great length in doing away the charges 
made against them. ‘The restoration of 
the Hindoo Rajah and his family, wasg 
strong proof of the moderation, lenity, 
and liberality of govt. and a transaction 
which, in itself, dispelled much of the 
calumny which had been thrown upon the 
councils of that country. ‘The hon. gent, 
in his indictment had -made_ general 
charges: to this indictment he put in his 
plea, which he contended was a_ good bar 
to the action. The next point his lordship 
came to, was with respeet to the territos 
ries of the Oude and the Carnatic, as to 
the first of which there were no_ papers 
upon the table, by which the house could 
be guided, nor could. it be charged that 
the transactions relative to those coum 
tries were an acquisition of territory. In 
the year 1765, both those became bound 
within the power of the British empire, 
they were always subordinate to, dependent 
on, and directed by the British govt. and 
council. Our connection with the Nizam, 
the hon. gent. considered as a measure of 
reproach : that he should charge this, his 
lordship owned he was not at all surprized, 
for he did not mean to say but that the 
native powers were much distressed by the 
connectiqn ; they were at war with other 
states, and were obliged to resort toa 
foreign force for assistance; but that thie 
connection with the British govt. was 0 
horrible, so detestable to the native prine 
ces, was an assertion wholly fallacious. 
The charge also of the company’s troops, 
consisting of -10,000 men, being in the 
territory of the Nizam, was another argi 
ment equally futile, for it was to be re 
membered that they were in possession of 
a long tract on the south side of that ter 
ritory. The question then came-to the 
nature of the connection of the British 
govt. with the Mahrattas: this his lord. 
ship considered the most important cons 
deration of the whole, and a question'alto- 
gether of great difficulty; with respect 
the transaction, and such ideas as may 
arise from the natural doubts upon this 
subject. There were two questions upol 
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thishead: first, what deseription of peo- 

were the Mahrattas, and what were 
the principles of policy by which the Bri- 
tish councils were to be guided? Looking 
ta the general character of the people, 
their customs, their wars, their dispositions, 
sid habits, it was certainly much better to 
jeep clear of them entirely. They were 
formerly composed of a great number of 
mall states, which were frequently at va- 
nance with each other. If they had kept 


their old system of warfare; if they had 


continued in their ancient manners, with- 
out taking in the aid of foreign councils. 
Inall sound policy it would have been our 
best way to have kept clear of them; but 
ater the treaty of Bassein, a great number 
French officers were introduced into 
theirarmy. ‘The policy of the Mahratta 
connection then stood’ upon new grounds. 
Seindia and Holkar were at variance, 
their armies became regular: suppose 
then one power got the better of the other, 
both then united and became organised 
under one head; his lordship asked, 
would-not this coalition be very formidable 
tothe military power of Great Britain in 
India? It was to this alteration in the 
militury system, introduced and/ directed 
wy French officers, that we were to look 
for. changing the policy of the British 
councils, respecting a connection with the 
Mahrattas. The government of the My- 
sore consisted of a considerable mititary 
force, which was also aided and directed 
ly French officers; the object, therefore, 
marquis Wellesley was to augment and 
sirengthen the Peshwa ; and thus, by in- 
vigorating him, resist the force, and drive 
the French from that territory. From the 
full of Tippoo, the policy of the British 
government became quite different from 
what it had been before. The council, 
fom that time, was to turn its mind to- 
wards the extirpation of the French from 
that quarter. We were then to consider 
vhat-was the object, what was the conduct 
ofthe French at that period, and what was 
todirect marquis Wellesley in his delibe- 
ftions. We all knew, that in the year 
798 the French made a footing in Egypt ; 
wewere well aware their main object was 
toaim a deadly blow at our Eastern pos- 
esions: their close alliance with Tippoo, 
and all' the other concomitaat cireumstan- 
tes; sufficiently explained their intentions, 
uid we. were all satisfied India was not 
out of their mind when they undertook 
tat expeditiom, | Marquis Wellesley’s 
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mind was strongly impressed with this idea, 
and with the consequences which should 
follow. With respect to France, he did 
not consider the connectidn of France with 
the Mahrattas at all done away; on the 
contrary, it was growing daily; and, from 
the complicated system of the Mahratta 
policy, it was impossible for any man to 
say how soon that system might be put im 
practice. If the councils of the Mahrattas 
had remained as formerly, and not put om 
the councils and assistance of French offi- 
cers, it might have been otherwise. The 
French general Perron had organised such 
a power, that Scindia himself did not ven. 
ture to oppose him, but gave up the con. 
test. Thirty or 40,000 undef the Nizam, 
were in a state of perfect discipline. 
Was it to be questioned, whether, after 
the peace, the l’rench had sent emissaries 
into that country, andif they were allowed 
to establish a connection with the Mahrat¥ 
ta people, it did not require much political 
foresight to discover what might follow: 
having stated thus much, his lordship 
observed, that the whole change of the 
complexion of the Mahratta empire had 
made this @ new subject. The momént 
marquis’ Wellesley had found out the triv 
ple connection formed by marquis Corn. 
wallis, he enlarged the principles of his 
actions, and endeavoured to promote the 
interest of the British govt. with the Rajah ; 
he conceived the necessity of that alltance, 
and the impression upon his mind was, 
that if he should persuade the native 
princes, that it was safer to rély on the 
connection with the British empire, than 
join any other power, or war among them< 
selves; by this means he might léad to 
the exclusion of the French interest, and 
the policy or connection of their situation 
might induce them to embrace such a pro« 
posal, His lordship agreed’ with the hon, 
gent, that a gréat quéstion of expediency 
arose out of those circumstances; but, 
from the details then upon the:table, it 
clearly was not a proposition which parlia+ 
ment could then decide upon. The'con- 
duct of riarquis Wellesley upon this mat 
ter would hand down his name to posterity 
as one of the most wise and vigorous offis 
cers that ever conducted the councils of 
a greatnation. The governor general had 
not shewn a bigoted adherence to the sys- 
tem of establishing a connection with the 
Mahrattas to extirpate the French, but he 
modified it; and- his lordship contended, 
that the general charge made against that: 
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system in the Mahratta empire by the hon. 
gent. did not cast any reflection upon the 
noble Marquis’s conduct. In the Mahratta 
empire. there was a population of 36 mil- 
lions under one head ; it was not neces- 
sary therefore for the.governor general to 
wait to conclude a treaty of the same na- 
ture of that of Hydrabad, with the Peshwa 
until a.communication was had with the 
govt. at home. In the instructions to 
marquis Wellesley, his lordship was di- 
rected not to pursue that policy to a war; 
and as the. Peshwa. was driven from his 
country, that was the most likely moment 
to. conclude a, general peace in India. The 
hon. gent. had mentioned the treaty of 
Bassein,..as an act of aggression; but he 
did not shew on what grounds it.was so, 
The native princes, so far. from remon- 
stratjng against it, fully acquiesced in the 
terms, and as far:as general intentions 
would go, marquis Wellesley took up the 
principle not to force that treaty upon the 
power of that prince; had marquis Wel- 
lesley acted in any other manner, he would 
have abandoned the interest of his em- 
ployers: and, throughout the whole, there 
was a sincere disposition upon his part 
to accomplish his purpose without war, and 
he managed it.in such a way. as to give the 
benefit of the Mahratta connection‘to this 
' country: this. view he had taken of it in 
all his pacific negociations.—The more ex- 
tended question of arrangement therefore 
was, whether we were involved in war 
upon just and fair grounds? That the 
war was successful, more than even the 
councils of this country would allow, was 
certain. His Jordship trusted, that the 
hon. geut. would not expect him to go 
more into the question: under the present 
existing circumstances, his lordship thought 
he should not be justifiable in doing so; 
it, however, appeared clearly, that the 
subject matter in question could be traced 
to the general policy of France, to shake 
our power in India. His lordship observed, 
that he had omitted to make one abserva- 
tion respecting the war with Holkar in its 
proper place: the hon. gent. he said, had 
not justified his impeachment of that war, 
it was not the materials furnished, but the 
hostile intentions of Holkar which pro- 
duced it; and there was nothing whatever 
censurable in the governor general’s con- 
duct; and there was reason to anticipate 
the supposition that the war was com- 
menced on just grounds. His lordship 
admitted the governor-general should have 
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transmitted documents upon this subject, 
in order to see the grounds and origin of 
the commencement of hostilities, but this 
was easily accounted for from the short 
period which has since elapsed. In con. 
clusion, his lordship said, that the hon, 
gent. had not made any case which could 
induce parliament to come to any deci- 
sion upon the subject. If he had stated 
the particular puint on which he meant to 
rely; if he had brought forward his pro. 
positions before the house one by one, and 
not in an accumulated mass of general 
matter and general censure, the house 
would then have been able to come to 
some-certain decision upon the question; 
but, he conceived the hon. gent, had dis 
charged himself but ill in this business; 
he considered it a mere personal motion, 
for the satisfaction of the hon. gent.’s own 
mind, and could only be brought forward 
for the purpose of general ‘censure. For 
these reasons he should think himself jus. 
tified in moving “ that the other orders of 
the day be now read. 

Earl Temple admitted, that there had 
been a line of policy marked out for India) 
by act. of Parliament which ought tobe 
adhered to, Ifit had not been adhered 
to, he would certainly ageee with the mo- 
tion of his hon, friend. But in his opinion 
the principle had never been lost sight of, 
If his hon. friend had attacked the cha- 
racter of the governor-general, he would 
have strougly objected to that part of his 
motion particularly, but he had disclaimed 
any thing of that sort. His hon. friend 
had begun with our establishment in In. 
dia, its origin, and had made use ofa 
singular phrase which he had taken down. 
He said that our commerce produced fate 
tories, that factories produced armies, 
that armies had produced conquests, that 
conquests had produced extended domi- 
nion, and that this brought us to our 
present situation. His lordship observed, 
that it did not by any means follow, that 
all this originated in a thirst of power 
on our part.—There was another point 


in his hon. friend’s speech, which he must _ 


also notice, that was the idea of a know 
ledge of European tactics, being danger 
ous to the natives of India; he, on the 
contrary, was of opinion that a small 
number of Frenchmen scattered over difle- 
rent parts of the continent of India, would 
be more effectually serviceable to the Ma 
tives by instructing them, and more dae 
gerous.to us than a much greater fore 
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acting in a body asa military force against 
ys, As to the conduct of his noble friend 
who was Low most probably on his way 
home, in concluding the'l'reaty at Puonah, 
be thought that it must be clear that i 
any blame can be attached to this trap- 
ction, it must attach to the court of 
Directors, who gave him authority so to 
do. Upon the whole he felt himself bound 
tosupport the amendment of the noble lord, 

Dr. Laurence thought the statements ot 
his hon. friend were worthy of the strictest 
attention, and most serious consideration 
that the house cuuld possibly give it, being 
aquestion which involved no less a num- 
ber.than thirty-two millions of persons: 
apumber which was more than three 
times the amount of the population of 
England, It surprised him very much to 
hear the noble lord opposite him (Castle- 
reagh) argue in the manner he had done; 
itsurprised him much to hear him state 
that his hon. friend had no right to look 
back to points which were more remote, 
aud took place at a more distant period of 
time, merely because, as the noble lord 
stated, be had not come forward at every 
intermediate step, and moved for those 
papers, and that.information, which might 
then have existed. He denied that this: 
was any argument against his coming for- 
ward now, with this very necesssary mo- 
tion; but, even supposing it was, his hon. 
frend had complied with it in every re- 
spect, for, to his knowledge, no one in- 
stance had passed without his calling for 
papers, and. doing every thing that ‘could in 
ally way be thought necessary. ‘The hon. 
and learned gent, remarked, with some 
severity, on the term “ connection,” as it 
had been applied to the mode which we pur- 
sued towards the Mabhrattas, a nation con- 
taining 30,000,000 of people. ‘The ques- 
tion, at the best, was on a point of very 
dubious policy. He praised the conduct 
of marquis Cornwallis when in India before, 
and trusted his return there would be at- 
tended with similar- advantages. The 
noble lord scemed to misunderstand every 
thing advanced by his hon, friend, from 
beginning to cnd. What harm-could re- 
sult from re-asserting those principles 
which were already to be found in the 
resolutions of the house, and in the sta- 
tutes? Iie condemned the modes prac- 
tied by the company for the acquirement 
ofterritory in India. It was once given 
a Mr, Hastings’s opinion, that the posses- 
sion of the whole of Bengal alone might 
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ruin the company. Formerly, there. were 
a number of petty states between Bengal” 
and the. Mabrattas, which it was our po-’ 
licy tosapport, Now, we had»swallowed 
up, one after another, all those Mohame 
medan powers. Ifthe noble lord had chosen ° 
to go into the justice of the wars in which 
we lad so frequently engaged iw that coun=: 
try, he had no objection. The causes of 
many of thein were of a very doubtful com. 
plexion. ‘The nabob of Arcot was’ punish- 
ed for the offences of his grandmother ; 
Cossim Ali Cawn for cultivating his-coun- 
try too well ; and others were set aside on 
different pretences: the Nizam. we had, 
however, left, under what was called our 
protection, We made him aurally to get 
more territory from him, to maintain an 
army which wesent him, and which army 
was, in fact, to hold. his country. . He 
should not have said so much on this point, 
had not the noble lord spoken of the 
justice of our India wars in such a tone of - 
triumph. He saw nothing to stop this 
principle of aggrandisement ; he saw .no 
bounds but the wall of China, or the 
Russianempire, to our daily acquisitions 
of territory while this system continued. 
We were on the Mabratta borders. If they 
are disturbed, we are distressed. Ifthey 
settled their quarrels, we were afraid they 
would have too much power. What.was 
the true meaning of. that word connection 
which the noble lord used? It was not 
connection, but dependence on our military 
power in India. The natural consequence 
would be, speedily to take the whole coun- 
try. Afler the conquest of the Mysore, 
the Peishwa refused to sign the treaty 
of alliance we had proposed to him; but 
wwe took advantage of his misfortunes and 
flight, to force him to sign it, and he had 
not, after all, ever requested us to act 
upon it. We had adopted a kind of geo- 
graphical morality, aud a sort of policy of 
latitude and longitude for our. own pur- 
poses in India, different from what we 
conceived of those things in Europe. Gen- 
tlemen could ‘hear of the most terrible ca- 
lamities in India without emotion, who, 
for a little finger ache at home, would 
dissulve in sentinental sorrow. The hon. 
and learned gent. concluded, by saying, 
that he should vote for the original mo- 
tion, because it was meant with a view to 
the re-establishment. of the principie 
sanctioned by parliament and the legisla- 
ture, and net with a view to the crimina- 
tion of any individual. 
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Mr. Grant observed, that the noble lord 
who moved the previous question, had stated 
that the: Marquis Wellesley’s conduct in 
India had been approved of by the govern- 
ment of this country, and by the directors 
of the East India company, as had been 
transmitted to him by a committee in the 
regular course of official communication, 
that was an incorrectness founded upon a 
tnisunderstanding of one fact, namely, that 
the directors had approved of the conduct 
of the noble Marquis; the fact was, that 
that question was never before the directors 
atall: this observation he thought was 
called from him after what. the noble lord 
had said upon that subject to-night; that 
noble lord had bestowed great attention to 
the affairs, and displayed much ability in 
the conduct of the business of India in this 
country ; but notwithstanding what that no- 
ble lord had said, he owned he was unable 
to view what had of late years passed in 
Jacia, im any other ight than that of an 
infraction of the principle laid down at 
the time when the resolution was passed, 
by which we renounced conquest in India, 
for the purpuse of an extension of territory, 
He was ‘lec to adopt this opinion from ex- 
perience of -the efleet of the former Mah- 
ratta war; an event which had laid the 
foundation of all the debt we had incurred 
there. ‘The diflusion of ourselves to so 
unlimited an extent, would be most in- 
juricus to us, for by it we should lose our- 
selves. With regard to the French power 
in India, his opinion bad always been that 
it was much exaggerated by statements in 
this country, and thata few French ofticers 
there were not dangerous in the way they 
were supposed to mfluence the natives a 
thousand nviles from the coast. He thought 
the principle laid, that we were not to 
pursue couquest for the sake of extension 
of territory, was the true policy of this 
country ; and that so much had been done 


to render it doubtful whether we had not: 


abandoned that principle, it became neces- 
sary now to give the world assurance, that 
such is to be our guide, and this he wished 
to be distinctly avowed. He thought that 
we had now an extent of territory in In- 
dia; that we should never be able to pre- 
serve it; for the governments of India 
were so loose, that almost any adventurer 
would find followers when he wished to 
kindle the flames of war, and therefore 
there was a necessity for recurring to the 
principle of our former resolution, since 
the expences of the war had been already 
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productive of great evils to this country, 

Mr. Huddlestone said, he did not wish 
that this subject should be too much’ de. 
tailed in parliameut, but as he had’ had 
long experience in India, he thought it his 
duty to put the house in possession of his 
sentiments upon this most important ques- 
tion. His hon. friend who had just spoken, 
had alluded to what past with reference to 
the court of directors, and the dispatch 
of the marquis of Wellesley of the 21s, 
Dec. on the subject of the treaty of Bas- 
sein, by which it appeared that the noble 
marquis expressed himself as having re. 
ceived the approbation of his majesty’s 
government and court of directors, but 
the truth of the matter was, that the 
terms of that treaty were never brought 
‘before the court of directors, neither wag 
there among them any discussion con- 
cerning it, desired or admitted ; and with 
regard to the idea of departing from a sys- 
tem of policy formerly laid down, or of 
their having expressed approbation of 
what was done in India, or that any ques. 
tion was discussed by them on the sub- 
ject of war or peacé in India, er of the 
extent of the territories of the British 
empire. The court of directors, al- 
though in the opinion of the publie they 
were suppused to have a great deal of 
power, had jn reality no more than any 
wember of that bouse in these matters, 
and here he was sure that the eandour 
of the house would permit him to state 
how the matter stood with regard to the 
directors, It had been said by those to 
whose assertions, from their weight in the 
world, there was consequenee, on the subject 
of the merit of the noble marquis respect: 
ing our successes, which were stated to 
have been great, and that the consequences 
of them would have been still greater if 
ome obstacles had not been thrown in his 
way, and lest there might be any mistake 
upon that subject, to whom it was meant 
to apply that observation, it. was' said, it 
did not come from ‘any cf his majesty’s 
ministers; it was therefore meant to apply 
to the directors, of whom it was said they 
were men of very good intentious, but not 
of such enlargement of mind as to be able 
to understand the plan of the marquis of 
Wellesley, or the great benefits they were 
calculated to produce. Now whatever 
consequence the directors might have, 
they had no share in the managementof 
sending any thing to India on the subject 
of the political system there, and there- 
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‘fore that they could not send any thing to 
Yndia, which did not previously obtain the 
sanction of the board of coatrol, of which 
several members of his majesty’s cabinet 
are members, and that consequently nothing 
could by thrown in the way of the noble 
marquis, which had uot previously obtained 
the sanction of his majesty’s ministers, 
There was a circumstance of great impor-| 
tance with regard to the Mahratta people; 
and another point upon which he should 
touch, of which, he believed, the next ge- 


peration, when it came to peruse the la- 


bour of the historian, would judge more 
correctly than the present; and they had 
been described as having been decided by 
the court of directors, when, in truth, the 
directors were so far from bearing any 
share in them, that they had never been al- 
lowed even to discuss them. He confessed 
he could not comprehend the plaus of the 
noble marquis. ‘They appeared to him to 
be accompanied with present diflicalties, to 
teem with mischief, to set existence on the 
cast, to be uuwise in policy, to be founded 
on schemes and projects, wherein failure 
would be destructive, and even success 
ruinous; whereby nothing was to be gained 
but the expence of blood and treasure, and 
perhaps a permanent hatred inspired into 
the inhabitants. ‘These were his sentiments, 
aud were nvt less so last year, when the 
accounts had been received of the brilliant 
suceesses, than at present ou receipt of the 
account of a disaster, which had opened 
the eyes of many, and would, he feared, 
open the eyes of many more. He admite 
ted the energy of the great mind of the 
noble marquis, and that he exerted his 
powers most successfully for this country, 
in the destruction of that infatuated tyrant 
Tippeo Sultan. Thatwas a great service 
tendered to the East India company and 
to his country ; but it was easy to see that 
this advantage would be followed by the 
reverse of it, unless followed by modera- 
tion, in that he thought the noble marquis 
had failed; it appeared to him that the 
very great success the noble marquis had 
met with, which was certainly, in some re- 
spects, unexpected, had let him to depart 
from the system vf his. predecessor in 
the government. He appeared to have 
made the whole of India dependent on the 
British government. He had made them 
all receive British garrisons in their cities, 
aud to grant subsidies for that British pro- 
testion, and afterwards to requite it with 
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territorial revenue to us—in all this he saw 
the seeds of a revolt the instant an oppor 
tuuity offered. We had once sided with 
Scindia against Holkar, and afierwards with 
Holkar against Scindia, by which we had 
procured the hatred of both, and we had 
now territories so extensive in India, that 
the population of Europe would hardly 
equal the drain they would require to Keep 
them in our power, according to the mili- 
lary system now established. for:several 
years past, as the company have advanced 
in revenues, they had equally done so in 
expence, and it was morally impossible te 
bear the drain of mea thet would be nes 
cessary to keep so many millions of the 
humau race in subjection tous. No mua 
better kuew than he did, the benefits, al» 
inost beyond calculation, which this coun 
try might derive from our possessions in 
India, if affairs were managed with justice 
and inoderation. His majesty’s govern- 
meut, he said, had shewn their anxiety 
on that head, by their recent appoint- 
ment of the marquis Cornwallis as go- 
veruor-geueral of India. This nobleman 
was as amiable in his character, as he 
was exalted in rank, and was known 
by the native powers to combine with- 
in himself all that was just and good. 
lle had already convinced them that, while 
possessed of absolute power, he was ac- 
tuated ouly by inviolable honour and the 
most conciliatory dispasition towards them; 
and he thought that a declaration of parlia- 
ment, such as the hon. mcver has brought 
forward, made at this time, just as the 
nuble marquis was about to sail for In- 
dia, would be a token to the native powers 
that we wished, and inteaded an abrogation 
of the present system, and could not fail 
of being attended with the imost beneficial 
eflects. He would therefore vote fur the 
original motion. 

Sir Dheophilus Metcalfe differed altogether 
from the two hon, gent. who hud spoken 
last. The treaty of Basscin had been 
founded on consummate policy, and did 
great honour to the noble marquis, whose 
principal object was to prevent the Mah- 
rattas from being united under one head. 
‘fhe hon. bart. proceeded. to review the 
circumstances which led to that treaty. If 
Scindeah and Holkar had not been divided 
at Roonah, the consequence would have 
been the consolidation of their several 
great powers, and we should have had 
them both joined against us. The Mah- 
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rattas had always had it in contemplation, 
ever since the death of Sujat Ul Dowla, to 
extirpate the English from India. Mada- 
jee Scindeah had the same, and be thought 
the marquis Wellesley had the highest de- 
gree of merit, in being able ‘to frustrate 
their, machinations, and by attacking them 
separately, preventing those mischievous 
cunsequenuces which a combination of their 
- powers could not fail to produce. From 
the character of the noble marquis, if he 
could: have preserved peace consistent- 


ly with the interests of the company, he 


was certain be would have done it. It 
had been the favourite design of the Mah- 
rattas, for upwards of twenty years, to €x~ 
tirpate the English from India, and for this 
express purpose they had been at a very 
great expence in improving their tactics 
and engaging in their service as many Eu- 
ropeans as possible. He was decidedly 
against the original motion. 

Mr. Chapman spoke in.favour of the 
original motion. He said, that the mo- 
mept they entered into a treaty with the 
Peishwah, they must expect a war with 
- the Mahrattas. He had been resident in 
the country of the Rajah of Berar, and 
there the Peishwah was not allowed’ to be 
the supreme chief over the other feuda- 
tory chiefs. Scindeah and Holkar éould 
never be expected to agree to the treaty, 
and he, thought, therefore, it was very im- 
politic to enter.upon it. The war was very 
expensive, and he was afraid would be 
productive of considerable mischief to the 
company’s affairs. 

Mr. Princep thought the house indebted 
to the perseverance of ‘the hon. member 
in calling their attention to so important a 


subject, and expressed his approbation of 


the magnanimous conduct of those official 
gentlemen, who, disregarding the restraints 
of office, so candidly and honourably avow- 
ed their sentiments. He. trusted, as the 
attention of the house seemed now directed 
to the subject, they would not give it up 
till they had fully investigated the manner 
in which the affairs of our Indian depen- 
dencies had been administered. On the 
present occasion, however, when a noble 
marquis was on the eve of setting off -for 
India, to take on him the supreme com- 
mand and governmenteof the country, he 
did not wish such a declaration as that 
moved for by the hon. gent, should be 
voted by the house, as he was afraid it 
would be the means of fettering and bind- 
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ing up his hands, at a time when he ought 
to be left at full liberty to act in such 
manner as to himself should seem most 
proper. He should therefore vote for the 
previous, question. 

Mr. Robert Thornton warmly approved 
of the original motion. He was of opi. 
nion, that the system now acted upon with 
regard to India ought to be changed, and 
that we should act on principles and jp. 
dications of moderation and forbearance, 
and notin the spirit of conquest and aggran. 
dizement. He trusted, that it was with 
that view, and with these intentions, that 
marquis Cornwallis would set out for that 
country. In sending out that noble mar- 
quis in lieu of lord Wellesley, we were 
substituting the olive branch for the 
sword, and this at a ‘time that such 
a substitution was. essentially necessary, 
Such a declaration as that now moved for 
would shew that parliament are determined 
on.a dereliction of the late system; and it 
would shew the marquis and the native 
powers in India, that yeu do not send him 
out merely as a common governor-gene- 
ral, but that the country might derive ad- 
vantage from that conciliatory disposition 
which is so much wanted to heal the wounds 
which, he thought, had too rashly been in. 
flicted there. If we were to hold India, 
and to keep the French out of it, we must 
not think of doing either by the sword, 
but by conciliating the minds of the native 
powers, and convincing them that justice 
and moderation should be the future rule 
ef our conduct towards them. No one 
could deny that marquis Wellesley had 
acted with great energy and activity. In 
his opinion the noble marquis was too acs 
tive, too energetic and too enterprising. 
The noble lord had ‘pursued: the warlike 
system too far, und had thus created a dis- 
content and disposition to resistance among 
the native powers, of which the French, or 
any power hostile to us, could easily avail 
itself, if it could obtain any footing in Ii- 
dia. The conciliatory system was there- 
fore become indispensable for our honour 
and security. For he feared that for some 
years back we were become in India what 
the tyrant of France was in Lurope. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted, 
that in one point of view the motion now 
before the house was such as nobody could 
object to in the abstract, because it wasé 
principle expressed upon our statute-book, 
and founded-upon natural justice, that we 
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sould ‘not make war: for the sake of ex- 
tending territory; but it did not thence 
follow, that if we were forced into a just 
and a necessary war, that we were not to 
conquer, and that, after conquest, an ex- 
tent of dominion might become the result 
ofity'for that was the natural effect of su- 
periority in Coutest; our. security might 
require it, or we might take by way of in- 
demnity: If it were not so, we should, by 
pusillanimity, unite all the world to attack 
us. ‘The resolution, therefore, as it had an 
aspect hostile to that principle, was unjust 
tothe noble marquis, because it was a ge- 
geral censure on the whole of his admiui- 
stration, by now putting the whole of that 
aiministration together, and following up 
the historical account of it with a resold- 
tion, which either meant to censure that 
administration altogether—an administra- 
tion as full of excellent achievement as 
any that ever preceded it, and in which the 
noble marquis had done as many and as 
glorious deeds as ever were done by any 
man; or else the resolution was only a re- 
petition of what was on the statute book 
already, and meant nothing but an unne- 
eessary repetition of an undisputed truth, 
and objection on that head. This resolu- 
tion taken as one that censured extension 
of territory; in all events, was unjust, not 
only for the reason he had stated already, 
but unjust to my lord Cornwallis himself, 
who was to-night so highly and justly 
praised, for even he had extended our ter- 
titory in India after the conclusion of a 
war. ‘The grand policy of this country in 
India was to keep down the power of 
France. There might be fair ground for 
difference of opinion on some points of 
Indian policy; but on the great leading 
features of the noble marquis’s admini- 
stration, there could exist no doubt on 
the merits of those transactions, by which 
he had conferred such benefits on his 
tountry, had secured her interest, upheld 
her honour, and exalted her glory. He 
had dispelled a danger the most furmida- 
ble and menacing, which he never could 
have done on the principle of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite ; asd dispelled it, dur- 
ing a war in which France wished, through 
India, to strike a fatal blow against British 
commerce and greatness. ‘The wisdom of 
the noble lord had been evinced in adupt- 
ing-the highest, most important, and fun- 
damental policy of the British interests in 
Indid: he had procured, in the issue of 
his brilliant campaigns, indemnity and se- 
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curity: he had gained a great extent of 
valuable sea-coast, a matter of great con- 
sideration with a view to preventing the 
designs of the enemy.—He must object 
most decidedly to a motion which cast @ 
slur upon the justice, the maguanimity, 
and the good faith of the British govern- 
ment. . He’ need not dwell on the last 
Mabratta war, after what had been said 
by his noble friend. He contended, that 
lord Wellesley was fully justified respect 
ing the treaty with the Peishwa. We 
ought not to permit either Scindia or the 
Peishwah to possess the whole of the Mah- 
ratta power. ‘The right hon, gent. alladed 
to-the attempt made on E.gypt, as connect- 
ed with the design of the enemy on .the 
East. Indies, and stated, that he knew 
France had still been looking to the Mah- 
ratta states as the great instrument to be 
employed against us in India. If there 
was any variety of opinion as to some 
parts ef the noble marquis’s administra- 
tion in India, and in an administration se 
long and so full of incident, no wonder if 
there should, let the specific points be 
stated on which the objections are taken, 
and they should be met as they ought to 
be, but the present motion was either to 
convey @ general censure of the whole of 
the administration, which nobody would 
avow, or it went to declare that which was 
unnecessary, because declared already. 
Mr. For vindicated the motion and ‘the 
objects of the honourable mover. The 
right hon. gent. who had just sat down, 
was completely mistaken, in supposing 
that the meaning of his hon. friend, or of 
those by whom the motion of 1782 was 
drawn up, was, that parliament’ should 
make a declaration against unjustifiable 
wars, for that would be just such trash 
as the French assembly published at the 
commencement of the revolution; but 
upon which they did not afterwards act, 
“that they would. not make war for 
sake of conquest.” No, the meaning of 
the motion before the house, and - of 
that of 1782, was ‘this, that an exten- 
sion of territory in India was not the ‘po- 
licy of this country ; that is, that whatever 
the grounds of war mightbe, a farther 
addition to our territory’in that quarter 
would be a mischief. But the right’hon. 
gent. on the other side, seemed to say, that 
our situation was materially altered since 
1782, with respect. to India. | Where, he 
would ask, was the material circumstance 
of change? We were vat war with France 
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‘in /1782—The. French were as willing to 


excite an opposition to us in India, and 


‘Tippoo was. quite as willing to second such 
wiews as the Mahrattas can be supposed at 
present, Yet under all. these circum- 
stances. we concluded the resolution ot 
1782. He called upon the house to come 
to some discussion upon this point. If the 
exteysion. of territory were desirable, let 
the motion be negatived at once, and let 
some course be determined on, But let 
pot such a line of policy be followed as was 
calculaied to keep alive doubt and suspi- 
cion, aud forbid the possibility of confi- 
dence in our views among the native 
powers. Every pretence seemed to be 
sought for to declare war in India, and it 
appeared impossible to calculate when this 
propensity to war would cease. As soon as 
we -had,destroyed Tippoo, it was then stated 
to be very desirable to foi mac lose connection 
with. .those Mahratta powers, which were 
previously pronounced our friends, This 
connexion we had soon formed with them, 
and we gave them something like what the 
Freacli used to term, the “ fraternal hug.” 

"We embraced the Mahrattas, just as. the 
French embraced Holland. We, in fact, 
seemed in. India, to be like Macbeth, ‘ so 
steeped in blood” that we thought it vain 
to. go back. Sed revocare gradum, hic 
labor, hoc opus est. After destroying 
Tippee, who formed a barrier between us 
and our friends the Mahrattas, we then pro- 
ceeded to destroy our friends themselves. 
But, itis said, that you waged war against 
the Mahrattas, merely from a fear of the 
French ; and a similar plea may be al- 
leged with equal justice, against any.state 
in India, until, in the work of destruction, 
the English force may make its way to the 
wall. of China, or farther if they could. 
War wds declared against the Mahrattas, 
because they were the cnly power remain- 
ing.in India. So that in other words, our 
govt. appeared to argue, thet we could 
not be safe until all India was our own, 
His opinion, the hon. member declared 
to be decidedly. different. ‘The best way 
in hig view to secure our jnterest and pos- 
sessions, was to prohibit their extension. 
As to the a}lusion. made to. the character 
of lord Wellesley, he could not admit 
thatithe motion was meant to reflect on 
that noble lord, upon whose conduct: he 
was net now prepared to pronounce any 
opinion, If the administration of that 
noble lord.was meant to be inquired into, 
when he: should return. home would cer- 
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tainly be the proper time to institute sueh 


inquiry. An hon. gent. (Mr. Princep) 
\was Of opinion that the adoption of this 
motion would operate to fetter lord Com, 
wallis. Buthe believed, on the contrary 
that it would serve to fortify the views and 
intentions of that noble lord. It ‘would 
shew him that the policy he held was sane. 
tioned by the voice of parliament, He 
remembered it having been said with ye. 
spect to his. India bill, that the objection 
was not so much to the measure:as to the 
man; but on this occasion he should say, 
with respect to the motion and lord Com 
wallis, that this measure was the man, 
The hon. gent. on the other side entertain, 
ed opinions directly the reverse of those 
professed by the three respectable diren 
tors of the India company, whom the house 
had heard declare an unqualified adherence 
to the resolution of 1782. ‘The right hon, 
gent. had advanced some statements 
which shewed that he contemplated 
schemes. of ambition far more wild and 
mad than the governor of India was ever 
suspected of, For the right hon. gent,’ 
ideas would go to this, that we should 
possess ourselves of all India; and if pos 
sessed of that vast empire, he contended 
that it would be an intolerable drain upon 
our military resource to preserve it, while 
its preservation would not be so conducive 
to our benetit, as India governed upon 
the principle Jaid down in the motion 
would be. But the main pretence rested 
upon by the advocates for further conquests 
seems to be this, that they are necessary 
for our safety. Now this was precisely the 
pretence of all conquerors and marauders, 
in all ages. According to Livy, whenever 
the Romans made war upon any state, it 
was only to secure their own safety. Such 
was the plea advanced and exactly the 
same was the ground frequently urged by 
Lewis XIV. and others entertaining sims 
lar views. 
and justice, he would ask, where such a 
plea was likely tostop? Where was this 
resort for safety to end, for, according # 
it was applied, no man was likely to be at 
peace, for he cor}d not calculate upon 
safety while there was another man alive 
who had strength enough to knock him 
dawn. Thus no state could be at peace, 
until every nation capable of attacking it 
was destroyed. Such was the tendency. of 


the argument deducible from the abominas 


ble principle laid down to excuse our walt 


in India, respecting the means of securing 
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our safety. The operation of such a plea, 
grack him to have no end butin unbounded 
dominion. The hon. gent. concluded with 
expressing a hope that whether the motion 
jelore the house should be acceded to 
grnot, something declaratory of the pro- 
d system with respect to India, would 
adopted as a guide to our governofs in 
India, as a rule by which our views might 
be judged of by the i:atives. If that sys- 
tem should be consonant with modera-‘sn 


 gnd justice, it would be founded on the prin- 


diple of this motion, and best calculated, he 
was confident, to promote our interests in 
India. 

Mr. Francis, in reply, insisted on the 
sine motives of conduct as were recom- 
tended by Mr. Fox; and contended, that 
they would be most congenial to the feelings, 
ai most consonant to the policy upon 
which the noble marquis was likely to act, 
ind for the enforcement of which it was 
likely that he was again induced to under- 
tike the government of our India posses- 
sons.—The question being loudly called 
for, the house divided ; 

For Mr. Francis’s motion 46 
For the previous question 105 





Majority against the motion 59 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Monday, April &. 
’{Mtxures.] Counsel were further heard 
felative to the Scotch Appeal, Cathcart, 
bart. 7. the Earl of Cassilis, viz. Mr. Ers- 
kine, at considerable length, as second 
tunsel, for the Respondent. ‘The hear- 
ing of counsel was rather earlier postponed 
than usual, in consequence of the sudden 
indisposition of the lord Chancellor, on ac- 
count of which an adjxurnment of the 
louse, during pleasure, took place. In the 
@urse of about half an hout, the house 
feumed, and the lord Chancellor took his 
sat on the Woolsack ; and the farther con- 
sideration of the appeal was adjourned till 
toemorrow.—The bills upon the table were 
forwarded in their several stages: among 
these, the Neutral Ships and Innkeeper’s 
Allowance bills were read a third time and 
passed, and the IrislySpirits Permit bill went 
through a committee of the whole house. 
+The indisposition of the lord Chancellor 
continuing, it was moved, his majesty’s 
tommission under the great seal, be read ; 
‘thorising and appoiuting Edward Lord 

ough, Chief Justice of the Court 


#King’s Bench, to act and officiate as 





Speaker of the House of Lords, during the 
absence of the lord Chancellor, &¢. The 


sume was read ‘accordiugly. The lotd 


Chancellor then put the formal question 
upon the proceedings, and retired from 
the house, and lord Ellenborough shortly 
afier took his seat upon the woolsack, a 
Speaker pro tempore. 

{Mixttia Entistine Bret.] The Mi- 
litia Enlisting bill, was then read the third 
time; and on the question being put that 
the bill do pass; 

Earl Spencer rose, not to oppose the 
passing of the bill, but merely te enquire 
of the noble secretary of state what ar- 
rangement was intended with respect to @ 
matter which his lordship conceived to be 
highly important, but for which no pro- 
vision was made in the present bill, that 
he could observe; nately, with regard to 
the officers now attached to the séveral 
regiments of militia, but who would be su- 
perfluous or supernumerary, when those 
regiments should come to be reduced to 
their intended limitation; his object was, 
to be informed whether they were to be 
continued on full, or reduced to half-pay, 

Lord Hawkesbury answered, that the 
bill was not intended to affect the pay 
of any officer now attached as such to-any 
regiment of militia, in consequence of the 
reduction, so long as the militia continued 
embodied. 

Earl Spencer said, his only difficulty was 
how such supernumerary officers could 
legally continue to receive full pay after 
the reduction of the militia to its original 
standard. Such a principle he was sure 
must be contrary to the spirit of the origi- 
nal Militia law; and without a special 
clause in the bill (which certainly might be 
amended any time in the course of the 
present session) he did not see how that 
principle ;could be dispensed with.—The 
question being put, “ that the bill do pass,” 
the house divided ; 

Contents : . 55 
Non-contents . 40 
: ate 
Majority for the Bill 1 
Adjourned. 
een 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Apri 8. 

[Mixvures.] Mr. Huskisson brought up: 
a bill for amending and rendering more 
effectual the Property bill, which was read 
a first time.—The house resolved itself into 
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a committee of supply. Mr. Foster niov- 
ed, that an account of the unfunded debt 


of Ireland be'-referred to the said Com-. 


mittee. Ordered.—He then moved, that 

_asum not exceeding 800,0001. be granted 
to his majesty for paying off Treasury bills, 
tor the year 1805, which was agreed: to, 
and the report ordered to be received to- 
morrow,—Mr. Stuckey, from the Excise 
Office in Scotland, presented at the bar an 
account of the arrears and current balances 
in that department. Ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. Johnstone begged leave to ask Mr. 
Sheridan, whether he had abandoned his 
mction-relative to the affairs of the Carna- 
tic? If he meant to do it, he would, ina- 
dequate as he confessed his abilities to be 
to a subject of such vast importance, bring 
it forward, ‘ 

Mr. Sheridan said, though the matter 
had long lain dormant, be certainly did 
not mean to abandon it; especially as a 
noble lord opposite had seemed to hint, 
some short time back, that these affuirs had 
been so happily settled, that all inquiry 
was unnecessary. He meant, immediately 
after the holidays, to fix a precise day for 
bringing forward his motion on that sub- 
ject. 

(Censure or Lory Metvitie.] Mr, 
Whitbread rose to make his promised mo- 
tion, founded.on the tenth report of the 
Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, and 
spoke as follows :—When first, sir, I gave 
notice that I should call the attention of 
the house to the subject on which I am 
now to address you, it was my intention 
to follow the precedents by which the 
house have been generally guided, and to 
move that the tenth report of the com- 
missioners of Naval Enquiry be taken into 
consideration in a committee, I have, 
however, since, on mature reflection, seen 
reason’to alter this criginal resolution, and 
confining myself to the most important 
part of that report, to make that the foun- 
dation of certain propositions with which 
I shall-have the honour to conclude. With 
due respect to all the commissioners which 
have ever sat under the authority and ap- 
pointment of this houses I must be per- 
mitted to say, that none was ever more 
honourable in its origin, none had ever 
prosecuted its inquiries with more real 
advantage to the publie interest. It ‘is 
well known that this commission originated 
from:the late Board of Admiralty, at the 


head of which presided that noble Jord. 
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who had so often signalized Ins prowess jy 
fighting the battles of his country, Thy 


noble lord, however,. not satistied with. 


combating and subduing her enemigg 
abroad, returned home to overturn hep 
domestic foes, by exploding those mings 
of corruption which rendered ull advan. 
tages of victory fruitless and unavailing, 
The commissioners thus constituted haye 
already made a variety of reports, though 
Tae sorry to say that on few have, any 
proceedings hitherto.been founded. I cen 
tainly do take some degree of merit to 
myself for having moved for certain papers 
calculated to elucidate the first report, 


and was then given to understand that 4 


commission had been appointed to carry, 
into effect such suggestions in the reportag 
appeared likely to be adopted with udvans, 
tage. What progress has been made by 
this commission does uot hitherto appear, 
though at a future time I may feel it my 
duty to bring the matter again under the 
consideration of the house. But to return 
to the Commissioners of Naval Tuquiry, 
I think it clearly demonstrated, that if they 
had greater difficulties to encounter than 
any former commission sufiered; if they 
have been. attacked in a manner contrary 
‘to all decency by the whole host of job- 
bers and depredators, whose villainies it was 
their object to expose; if they, have been 
described as exercising the office of inqui 
sitors rather than ofcommissioners ; if their 
views have been vilified not onlyin this house 
but throughout the public at large ; ifevery 
possible obstacle bas been thrown in the 
way of their investigations; if evéry thing, 
in short, has been done to disgust them, 
aud make them relinquish the great task 
entrusted to them by this house ; and if, 
overlooking all these considerations, they 
have thought only of discharging _ their 
duty to their country, it will not surely bef 
denied that their merit has been greatly 
enhanced, that they are entitled to the 
warmest gratitude of the best interests of 
this empire. By their firmness and their 
perseverance they have discovered what 
eluded the most diligent inquiries of vari- 
ous commissions appointed for the purpose 
of ascertaining the amount of various 
abuses in the public expenditure, what 
all the vigilance of committees of this house 
could not fully bring to light. The com 
missioners having thus done their duty @ 
the public, it falls to my lot to bring t@ 
justice the criminals whom they have et 
posed. It is needless for me to insist 0 
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theimportance of the subject on which I 
gm now addressing you. It is important 
to the high person whom the propositions 
with which I shall conclude principally 
involve. It is important to the very 
salvation and existence of our coun- 


try. It. is important to the commis- 
sioners who have brought forward this 


most interesting report, If the house de- 
cide, as it appears to me that they are in 
duty bound, and as it strikes me it is al- 
most impossible for them not to decide, 
it will prove that no person guilty of so 
flagrant a violation of an express act of 
parliament, as that contained in the tenth 
report, that no individual strongly sus- 

ted of conniving at such unwarrant- 
able application of the public money, or 
receiving any advantage from this misap- 
plication, however high his rank or exten- 
sive his influence, shall escape with im- 
punity. The public will look with reve- 
rence to our decisions ; they will be con- 
vinced that a door is opened for the intro- 
duction of regularity and economy in our 
public expenditure, and that if our bur- 
thens are extreme, their produce will at 
least be applied to the purposes for which 
parliament intended them. If, on the 
contrary, our decision should be contrary 
to these just hopes and expectations; if 
weshall, in defiance of the report on our 
table, pronounce the noble lord not guilty, 
then indeed the people will have serious 
cause for complaint and indignation; then 
the vulgar assertion may with great appa- 
rent plausibility be employed; we may 
with truth be accused of seeking only emo- 
lument as our sole object, in place of the 
good of our country. No longer can we 
be considered as statesmen animated by a 
laudable spirit of ambition—that ambition 
implanted in our nature to incite us to 
high deeds. We must then be considered 
acting only from. the base, sordid mo- 
tWes which degrade the character of the 
satesman, and render him contemptible 
inthe eyes of his fellow citizens. Feeling 
these truths severely, I do trust that the 
house will accede to those propositions 
Which it is my intention to found on. the 
facts which the tenth report has disclosed. 
This report involves a considerable num- 
ber of individuals. [t is not only Lord 
Melville and Mr. Trotter, his pay-master, 
that are involved, but we have Mr. Wil- 
fon and Mr. Mark Sprott, who cut no 
Ionsiderable figure in the scene. We 


have also brought before us the high and 


Vou, LY, 
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respectable company of the bank of Eng- 
land, If I am not also misinformed, the 
report to a certain degree involves the cha- 
racter of the right hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Pitt) on the other side of the house. With 
respect to what is said in the report about 
the Bank of England, I am not satisfied 
that the conduct of the governors in al- 
lowing the money, the public money, to. 
be withdrawn in the way in which it has 
On the. contrary, it 
has every appearance of being in direct 
Opposition to the express regulations of 
an act of parliament. The evidence of the 
officer of the Bank, who was examined be- 
fore the commissioners, does not fully do 
away this impression. With respect to 
what I alluded to respecting the right hon, 
gentleman opposite, I shall explain my 
meaning in a few words. I: have been 
informed that the right hon. gentleman, 
several years ago, when he last held the 
same situation which he now enjoys, was 
informed of the existence of the practice 
of withdrawing the public money ¢on- 
trary to an express act of parliament, and 
that no steps whatever were taken to put 
anendto it. If this statement be correct, 
the right bon, gent. will permit me to say, 
that his conduct betrayed very culpable 
negligence, and a very unjustifiable con. 
uivance at a practice which every man 
who values.the proper regulation of the 
public expenditure must consider as highly 
dangerous. In bringing forward a charge 
against lord Melville, 1 donot bring acharge 
against a mere unprotected individual. 
During the greater part. of his life he has 
enjoyed an ample share of the publie re- 
wards, and public honours.. For period 
of thirty years he has been in the-unin- 
terrupted possession of some lucrative of 
fice, and_he has at the same time exercised 
a most extensive influence. He has,:no 
doubt, many friends attached to him by 
the consciousness of obligation, and though 
he is. not now present to hear the charge 
preferred agaifst him, he has many friends 
in this house who will be happy in the 
opportunity of undertaking. is defence. 
Thinking, then, that I take:no unfair ad- 
vantage of him, I proceed to that charge 
which his friends will» be fully. able to ex- 
plain to him in another place. In con- 
ducting this business, it will be my object 
strictly to adhere to that moderation which 
is the most adapted for the investigation 
of truth, but, at the same time, with that 
firmness and perseverance which my duty 
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to the public imposes on me. In the case 
which I have.to lay before the house, there 
are some circumstances of aggravation 
which will render it necessary ‘for me to 
occupy..a. greater portion of your time, 
than: 1 could otherwise have wished, and 
to employ terms of greater severity, which, 
on other occasions, would readily be spar- 
ed. When I look to the individual who is 
the! principal criminal, against whom my 
charge will be directed, I see many reasons 
which increase the magnitude of his offence. 
At the close of the American war, when 
we’ were plunged into the greatest national 
distress, and when the public began to see 
that there had been.a gross misapplication 
of our resources, petitions flowed im from 
all parts of the country, praying for some 
reform in the expenditure of the public 
treasure. ‘I'he right hon. gent. opposite 
was then in the dawn of his political life, 
_ and in nothing did he seem more desirous 
of recommending himself to notice and 
distinction, than by his zeal for the reform 
of abuses, and. his.anxiefy to have a well- 
regulated system of economy established in 
every part.of the public expenditure. Com- 
jittees were. accordingly appointed, and 
on the: reports: which they produced, regu- 
lations;weve framed for diminishing every 
‘sort. of unnecessary expenditure, and for 
removing all those causes which had: for- 
merly created these excesses... Of. these 
thé most prominent was the regulation 
for:lessening the balances in the hands of 
public officers. It was at the same time 
tesolved that a number of the fees and 
gratuities formerly existing in public offi- 
ces should be withdrawn, and mstead of 
them permanent and: adequate. salaries 
should, be “allowed. « It. was particularly 
laid: down, as. a most important regulation, 
that. the paymaster of the forces and the 
treasurer of the navy should have a speci- 
fic salary,: and that they should neither di- 
rectly :or indirectly derive any advantage 
from the use of the public money... Now, 
these ‘resolutions are..alive»in ‘the recol- 
lection and feelings of many gentlemen who 
are at present members. of this house; and 
sure: am, thatlord Melville is the very 
last man in the world who can at all plead 
ignorance of their existence. He, indeed, 
distinguisbed himself at that period for his 
professed zeal for the reform of abuses, 
with what. sincerity I leave to the judg- 
ment of the house to decide. He surely 
could not have possibly misunderstood the 
intention of the legislature, and I am not 
now to inform him for the first time, that 
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the abuses in. the offices of the paymaster 
of the forces and‘the treasurer of the navy 
were the leading features in all the reports 
of the parliamentary committees of that 
day.’ In 1781, a positive resolution pass. 
ed on the reports of one of those com. 
mittees, declaring it as their opinion, that 
neither the paymaster nor the treasurer of 
‘the navy should draw any part of the pub 
lic money till it was positively wanted for 
the public. service. The. report further 
}goes On to state the opinion of the com 
mittee, that the treasurer of the navy 
should henceforth act. as an accountant, 
and not as a banker, to the nation. Arm 
port was at the same time made of the 
amount of the treasurer of the navy’s sa, 
lary, which was 20001. exclusive of profit 
arising from the use of balances of the 
public money in his hands. It was o 
these reports resolved that all these balan, 
ces should be forthwith paid into the bank 
of England, and that the salary of the tree 
surer should be fixed at 40001. in lieu of 
all fees,- emoluments, or gratuities of 
whatever description. What was the com 
duct of Mr. Barré, at that time treasurer 
of the navy? Even before the resolution 
had been submitted to the legislature, be 
spontaneously paid into the Bank of Eng 
land the whole amount of the balances at 
that period in his possession. In this case 
the house will see clearly that Mr. Bané 
was not placed in circumstances at all pa 
rallel to those under which lord Melville 
thas acted. ‘There hitherto existed no po 
sitive law to force Mr. Barré to surrender 
up his balances, but he very wisely bowed 
to the decision of a committee of the 
house, and shewed his readiness even to 
anticipate the future resolution of the le 
gislature. Mr. Barré thus gave the prompt 
est proof of his obedience to the voice 
of parliament, and it was proved before 
the, commissioners by the only person 
now surviving to attest the fact, that Mn 
Barré never afterwards, directly or ind 
rectly, received the least emolument from 
the public money beyond the established. 
salary; and the same observation applies 
to every one of those in. bis employment 
[A cry of hear! hear!]. Lord Melville 
succeeded Mr. Barré for a few months, # 
treasurer of the navy; and whether, dur 
ing this short period, he received any aé 
vantage from the public money, whether 
it was placed in the Bank .of England, 
locked up in the iron chest, or lodgedia 
the hands.of a private banker, I have: not 
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This is at least certain, that Lord Bayn- 
ing, who succeeded Lord Melville, had no 


sort of difficulty in answering the commis- 


His answer was manly and ho- 

On being asked, whether he 
enjoyed any separate emolument or ad- 
yantage from the public money, he une- 
quivocally answers in the negative. After 
the dissolution of the ministry of that day, 
we again have Lord Melville treasurer of 
the navy. On his resuming his old station 
he discovered that the salary did not ex- 
actly amount to the sum which parliament 

posed. An act of council accordingly 
passed on this representation, and the net 
salary of 40001. a year was established. 
This sum so established, was expressly 
declared to be in lieu of all emoluments, 
fees or advantages. In 1785, in conse- 
quence of a recommendation of his ma- 
jesty in his speech from the throne, an act 
was passed, containing those regulations 
on which the future conduct of the civil 
department of the navy was to be orga- 
nised. At that time the right hon, gentle- 
man opposite held out to the house the 
most brilliant picture of the beneficial ef- 
fects of these plans of improvement, While 
he spoke of the means by which economy 
wasto be promoted, hedid not forget the no- 
ble lord against whom my charge is now to be 
preferred, but selected him as the person 
most fit to carry them into the fullest acti- 
vity. He must now have seen his mistake, 
or, atleast, the public were long since con- 
vinced both of the fallacy of the hopes by 
which they were flattered, and the peculiar 
unfitness of the noble lord to undertake any 
thing like national reform in any one of 
its departments. From the conduct which 
the noble lord has since pursued, one 
would think that he had been employed 
inthe work of reform only to bring it into 
contempt; that he was put forth as an 
instrument of correcting abuses only to 
render them more inveterate. The bill of 
1785 did pass, and the noble lord was the 
person selected to carry it for the appro- 
bation of the other branch of the legisla- 
lure. Never was the spirit as well as the 
letter of any act less favourable to wilful 
hisrepresentation ; never could any thing 
ifiord a more wretched handle for any 
thing like subterfuge and equivocation, | 
tannot suffer myself to believe that the 
fiends of the noble ‘lord will attempt to 
ireen his conduct, under pretence that 
the letter of the law has not been violated. 
Such an apology would only serve to 
ten his criminality ; and, for the no- 
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ble lord’s own sake, I trust it will not be 
resorted to. But, sir, let me only call your 
attention to the preamble of the bill, and 
the house will see that neither its letter 
nor spirit can be misunderstood for a sin- 
gle moment, The preamble of the’ bill 
recites all the abuses specified in the seve- 
ral reports, alludes to the resolutions for 
the-correction of those abuses, and spe- 
cifies that a specific salary is to be given 
in lieu of all fees, emoluments, or advan- 
tages. A competent salary was esta- 
blished, that all temptation to make an 
improper usé of the public money might 
be avoided. ‘' Thus then, both accord- 
ing to the spirit and letter of the act, 
it was impossible for the noble lord, or 
avy other human being, to mistake what 
was the direct object of the legislature. 
Now, what was the first act of the first part, 
in. the second treasurership of Lord Mel~ 
ville, with this act expressly in his-view? 
The act says, that all money shall be im- 
mediately taken from the hands of the 
treasurer, and lodged in the Bank of 
England. ‘The act passed in July, 1785, 
and it was not till the subsequent January 
that the balances were paid into the Bank, 
agreeably to the terms of the act. What 
pussible excuse can be set up for. such an 
extraordinary violation of an act of par- 
liament, in the framing of which the noble 
lord himself, in all probability, took a 
material interest? He is the first to vio- 
late that law to which so much importance 
is attached. In what manner too does this 
violation take place? It appears, that on 
the 3ist January, 1784, the balance in 
the hands of the treasurer of the navy was 
upwards of 70,0001; and in July, 1785, 
it had increased to upwards of 113,0001. 
being an augmentation of more than 
42,000]. betwixt the two periods to which 
I have alluded, 1 wish to know then why 
this delay in the transfer of the balance 
took place? It is impossible to account 
for this by any consistent principle. The 
only way of accounting for the matter sa- 
tisfactorily, is to suppose that it was with- 
held with the sole view of private emolu- 
ment. 1 know it has been contended that 
the delay took place in cousequence of 
some regulations in the treasurer's office 
being incomplete, but will such a pretext 
as this impose even on the weakest under- 
standing? What difficulty was there in 
the transfer which the act required? Whut 
new regulations were wanting to com- 
plete the safe lodgment of the balances 
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Bank of England? But it is to such 
wretched pretexts as this that the noble 
lord is reduced when unable to give 
any other reason for the violation of an 
act of parliament than that which I have 
just referred to. Such is the situation in 
which we find the noble lord at the expi- 
_ration of the first part of his second trea- 
surership, I shall now go on to the con- 
sideration of the sequel of this second 
treasurership, which forms the grand sub- 
ject of the tenth report. In doing this I 
shall arrange my observations under three 
distinct charges. In the first place, then, 
I charge Lord Melville with having appli- 
ed the money of the public to other uses 
than those of the naval department with 
which he was connected, in express con- 
tempt of an act of parliament, and in gross 
violation of his duty. I charge the noble 
lord, in the second place, with conniving 
at a system of peculation in an individual, 
for whose. conduct in the use of the public 
money he was deeply responsible, and for 
this counivance I denounce him as guilty 
ofa high crime and misdemeanour. To 
these two charges I shall, on the present 
occasion, chiefly confine myself; but there 
is still a third, on which I shall not insist 
very largely now, but which, if the in- 
quiry is instituted, I shall feel myself most 
powerfully called on to support in this 
house. I mean here to allude to the strong 
suspicion that the noble lord himself was 
@ participator in that system of peculation 
to which I have referred, and is conse- 
quently liable to very severe pains and pe- 
nalties. go what has been said could 
be unsaid, urless what has appeared be- 
fore the commissioners could be oblite- 
rated, it appears to me almost impossible 
to get rid of this impression. I have said 
that I will pufsue this inquiry with mo- 
deration on my own part, but I repeat that 
I will follow it up with steadiness and firm- 
ness for the country. It is certainly to the 
honour of our public men, that even. in 
times when party spirit was at its height, 
when the political world was the most 
violently agitated and convulsed, charges 
such as that which I now bring forward 
against the noble lord have seldom been 
preferred. It is a singular circumstance, 
however, that the only instance of a simi- 
lar charge for a great number of years was 
brought against a great public criminal by 
. the same, noble lord whose accuser I now 
I allude to the case of Sir 
.T. Rumbold for malversations in India; 


‘but it is not my wish to carry matters to 
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such an extremity against the noble lord, 
though my duty impels me to bring him be. 
fore the proper tribunal. In making out 

charge against the noble lord I must cal 
your attention to what is stated in there, 
port, for it is material to see what is the na. 
ture of the evidence produced. First of all, 
then, the commissioners found that there 
had been for a number of years deficien. 
cies in the treasurer's department, to the 
amount of upwards of 674,0001. a year. | 
am not now wishing to rest muchon the 
correctness of the particular sum. Whe. 
ther it be ten pence, tem pounds, or even 
a million, the principle isthe same, what. 
ever be the magnitude of the deticiency, 
That a deficiency did exist is not denied, 
for even lord Melville himself owns its ex. 
istence. Jn this situation the commissio. 
ners evinced a very laudable desire to as- 
certain how the deficiencies had originated; 
and for this purpose it was necessary that 
lord Melville and Mr. Trotter should be 
summoned before them. As in this state 
of the business I shall have frequent ocea- 
sion to allude to Trotter, it may be proper 
to say a few words in explanation. When 
I speak of Trotter, I speak at the-same 
time of lord Melville, for in the whole of 
this business they are completely identi: 
fied. The action of the one I view as the 
action of the other. ‘This, indeed, is the 
exact view taken by the committees which 
reported on.the situation of the treasurer 
and paymaster of the navy. ‘They consi- 
dered the office of treasurer us a mere site. 
cure, the whole of his business being done 
by a deputy, and in this relation precisely 
does Mr. Trotter stand to lord Melville, 
The one transacts the business, and the 
other incurs all the responsibility. The 
treasurer of the navy, as in lord Melville's 
case, was Often a privy and even a cabinet 
counsellor, and it is very fit that he, should 
be relieved from the cares of office. But 
if he is to enjoy emolument without labour, 
it surely is not asking too much to havea 
little responsibility attached to the distré 
bution of the public money. So much 
then as to the identity of Mr. Trotter and 
lord Melville in this business. So zealous 
did lord Melville appear for the propet 
adininistration of the civil department of 
the navy, that, not satisfied with the bill 
of 1785, he actually proposed and obtained 
an act of council fur authorizing, inthe 
management of the pecuniary concerns of 
the navy, a variety of fresh regulations. 
[Here the hon. member read a few pa 
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vere all the regulations that the noble lord 
sed for the economical govt. of the 
navy conceded to him, and he had nothing 
ket to impede his favourite plans of im- 
ovement; and he is the man to autho- 
re his own paymaster to hold in contempt 
the peremptory orders of the ‘legislature ! 
He heaps up regulations and takes not 
the least care that they shall be in one 
shape or other observed, On the contrary, 
these deficienctes are evidence how grossly 
the intentions of the legislature have been 
eaded.—LBefore I consider what Mr. 
frotter’s answer was, let me remark, that 
the general complexion of the evidence 
before the commissioners was of a very 
extraordinary description. | had almost 
sid, all the witnesses gave a reluctant and 
disgraceful testimony. I was rather un- 
guarded in my expression, for I own that 
several respectable gentlemen gave their 
testimony with a candour that did honour 
to their character and feelings, ‘The others 
gave a testimony extorted from them, or 
sheltered their guilt under mysterious si- 
lence.—Much as I approve of and admire 
the proceedings of the commissioners, I do 
wish that they had forced some of these 
gentlemen to favour us with a little more 
oftheir reluctant information. I think 
they might have done this in perfect con- 
sistency with the powers’ with which they 
were invested. What is stated in this re- 
‘luctant testimony has, however, this ad- 
vantage, that it possesses the strongest 
character of credibility. It has been strange- 
lyasserted by some persons that the re- 
port of the commissioners is altogether ex 
parte, and ought not to be the foundation 
ofany decision. I really am at a loss to 
conceive how any man can make such a 
strange assertion. ‘-[ ask, had not lord 
Melville and Mr. Trotter a fair opportu- 
hity of vindicating their character before 
the commissioners, ‘if they were conscious 
f innocence? When lord Melville was 
asked a plain question as to his appropria- 
tion of any part of the public money, 
Whathad he to do? Why, he had only 
todeclare on his oath and his honour— 
No. What had Mr. Trotter todo? He 
had only to give the same answer of—No. 
Bit how do they think fit to proceed? In- 
stead of following the plain path of integri- 
tyand honour, they profess total ignorance 
deficiencies in the public money to a 
Yast amount. ‘The paymaster is called 
before the commissioners, und he’ profes- 
sto know nothing at all of the matter, 
By and by he, howeyer, turns the matter 
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a little seriously in his mind, an! he.does 
begin to recollect that he does kuowsome- 
thing of the business, He confesses’ that 
he had been, from 3786 down to the pe- 
riod when he'was examined, in the habit 
of drawing out the public money, and 
placing it in the hands of his own banker. 
The commissioners inquire a little further 
into the matter, but he will give them no 
satisfaction. ‘“ You have no right to ask 
me these questions, that is my private mo- 
ney.” Nay, he even arraigns the com- 
missioners, and in a paper which, from 
mere indulgence, they allowed him to pre- 
sent, he pretty clearly insinuates that 
they were a parcel of gentlemen making 
themselves a great deal too free with other 
people’s secrets. Five different times is 
Mr. Alexander Trotter examined, and he 
refuses to give the commissioners the in- 
formation they require. He talks, indeed, 
of suns advanced fur other departments of _ 
the government, and alludes to Mr. Long 
having repaid to him some of the sums so 
advanced. Iam sorry that Mr. Long was 
not examined before the commissioners. [ 
think his statements might have thrown a 
good deal of light on this subject. Though, 
however, Mr. Long was not examined be- 
fore the commissioners, the fact of the 
advances is admitted by lord Melville in 
his first letter to the commissioners. » In- 
deed this letter was altogether of an ex- 
traordinary complexion. It was, however, 
of a piece with his lordship’s evidence, and 
with his last letter, on both of which I 
shall, before I sit down, make a few ob- 
servations. His lordship tells: the com- 
missioners that he cannot give them the 
information they required, because he 
cannot disclose confidential communica- 
tions of government; but his great argu- 
mentis, that he is not in possession of the 
papers containing the advances to other 
departments, having, for mere amusement 
no doubt, committed them to the flames. 
I do maintain, that this avowal of the no- 
ble lord is highly culpable. ‘The destrue- 
tion of these papers was, in a person of 
his knowledge of business, a great crime 
and misdemeanor. He. ought to have 
known that papers of such a description 
are the property of no individual; they 
are the property of the.nation. I recollect 
several committees complaining of the 
destruction of papers, and stating that, 
in consequence of such destruction, their, 
inquiries were either retarded or.altoge- 
ther destroyed. To destroy public papers, 
teferring to.a recent date, does,,jin,my 
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mind, imply something suspicious. I can- 
not easily trace it to any other principle 
than a wish to prevent criminal proceed- 
ings from being unravelled, and accompa- 
nied with merited punishment. But it 
seems that the noble lord has not only de- 
strayed his papers, he has also actually lost 
his recollection of the whole affair, though 
it had so recently occurred, This does, I 
confess, seem a littlestrange, that a_per- 
son.of his lordship’s great talents should 
labour under such a wonderful decay of 
memory. Of this, however, I shall say 
something more before J finish my obser- 
vations. - On the subject of these advances 
to the other departments, I condemn the 
practice in the strongest terms. I would 
In nO case permit it to exist, but I could 
never for a moment suffer it to_exist with- 
out explanation, and that too of the most 
satisfactory nature. Here, however, I 
hear the noble lord allowing that such ad- 
vances were made, but he will give me no 
satisfaction as to the extent of the advan- 
ces.or the manner in which they were ap- 
plied. In spite of the noble lord’s silence, 
we know that the navy service was not in 
a situation to allow great advances of mo- 
ney, and what an apology would it offer if 
a demand on the navy board could not be 
paid, because, forsooth, lord Melville, and 
Alexander Trotter his paymaster, had 
agreed to accommodate the other branches 
of the service with loans of the public 
money? It may be said that the advances 
were to the secretary of state for important 
purposes. I shall not easily be brought to 
sanction ‘these accommodations betwixt 
different servants of the crown. But lord 
Melville was minister at war, president of 
the board of control, and treasurer of 
the navy, all united in his own person, and 
here is a*transaction, not betwixt two ‘in- 
dividuals, but one individual, uniting three 
different characters. It is Mr. Dundas 
lending Mr. Dundas with the one hand, 
an@ borrowing of Mr. Dundas with the 
other. It was a ridiculous, as well as 
dangerous combination. I know that 
some gentlemen on the other side will find 
all this system of accommodation: very 
excusable. The public service is expe- 
dited, and no loss is sustained, | confess 
¥ cannot assent to such doctrines. I know 
that they were often urged by the right 
hon. gent. opposite, last war, and I have 
not forgotten all the fine things he told the 
house about the appropriation. paper, and 
the manner in which each sum was satis. 
factorily accounted for to the public: | J 
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was never satisfied with such a loose 

of dealing with the public money, and} 
always thought that the solid reasonj 
of my hon, friend near me (Mr, Foy) 
shewed completely how hollow and dap. 
gerous they were in practice. But even q, 
lowing the right hon. gent.’s arguinents al} 
their weight, they did not at all go 
prove that such advances were either lega} 
orexpedient. Legal no man dares to ¢al} 
them, and certainly there is a great diffe, 
rence betwixt the treasurer of the navy 
and the finance minister of the country 
My second charge against lord Melvilleis, 
that he connived at the appropriation of 
the public money to private purposes. Mr, 
Trotter does not deny that he had_ large 
sums in the hands of Mr. Coutts, his pri. 
vate banker ; and he has the effrontery to 
tell the commissioners, that it is more con 
venieht for him to have his cash in the 
hands of a private banker than in the Bank 
of England, where an express act of par 
liament has declared that it shall be placed, 
This very ingenious gentleman thinks pro. 
per to add, that he finds himself more se: 
cure when his money is in the hands of 
Mr. Coutts than when it is in the Bank of 
England. Not only does he affirm, but 
he calls his patron, Lord Melville, to con 
firm his testimony ;—Lord Melville, who 
had promoted the passing of the act of 
1785, which expressly says the money 
shall be lodged in the bank ;—Lord Mek 
ville, who, not satisfied with the act of 
1785, gets new regulations, still more 
stict, in‘1786. He likewise tells the com 
missioners, that Mr. Trotter’s mode is 
also most convenient for the public service 
Sir, Lam really astonished to hear of the 
inconveniencies of having the money at 
the bank instead of a private banker's! 
not the discount at the bank easier than 
at a private banker's establishment? Can 
not bank notes be more easily procured? 
But if the present mode, of which Mr 
Trotter appears so fond, be so very a 
vantageous, how comes it that Lord Mek 
ville never came to parliament to gett 
formally recognized? Mr. Trotter, indeed, 
finds a very ingenious reason for placing 
bis money in the hands of a private baw 
ker. He says, that he was so anxious 10 
the security of the money that be placed it 
in Mr. Coutts’s, as the best place of 

If any thing comes of .the money I ama 
undove man, and. my mind will never be 
at ease till Mr. Coutts has taken it into 
bis protection. Now, it was not, t 
very.improbable, altogether impossible that 
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Lord Melville’s paymaster’s hands. 


public property in his hands. 








gbouse, respectable as Mr. Coutts’s was, 

iwht fail; and what then becomes of the 
careful Mr. ‘Trotter’s security ?. Why, sir, 
itis completely crushed and annihilated. 
fut if he was so very careful as he pre- 
tends to be, why did he not place it in the 
Bank, where, even if a failure were to take 
lace, still Mr. Trotter would be secure 
inhis obedience to an act of parliament? 
|wish to ask the house for what purposes 
these perpetual draughts of money, this 
gustant fluctuation of accounts in the 
same of Mr. ‘Trotter, took place? At the 
time that Mr. Trotter is so anxious for the 
security of his money, was it lodged at 
Mr Coutts’s, allowing that to be a place 
od safety? No, it was employed in dis- 
counting bills, in forming speculations, in 
gambling on the stock exchange. I am 
really almost appalled, and I think that the 
house. will likewise be appalled, sat the 
wflection of no less than 134 millions of 
the public property having passed through 
Why, 
sir, the report states explicitly that up- 
wards of 8,000,0001. had been in the 
hands of the private banker, and nearly 
7,000,000]. more is alluded to as having 
passed through the same channel. But, 
what we have hitherto had disclosed is, 
pethaps, not one fourth of the money tran- 
sictions of Lord Melville’s paymaster, and 
much of the money in his. bands when he 
was absolutely destitute of funds to make 
good the loss of one thousandth part of the 
But while 
al these transactions were going forward, 
on what was Lord Melville employed? 
Does he know any thing at all of the state 
of Mr. Trotter’s accounts, for every one 
oi whose actions he alone is responsible? 
Has he carefully examined the use which 
Mr, Trotter bas made of the public money, 
and is he satisfied with-the result? The 
tath is, if you are to believe Lord Mel- 
vile himself, he knows nothing of the 
matter. What, then, is the state of Mr. 
Trotter’s accounts? He himself pleads 
iorance, and cannot satisfy the com- 
missioners. What was the cause of all this 
dicted ignorance may hereafter appear. 
One would have thought that a person 
of Mr. Trotter's perplexed turn of mind 
Would have been anxious to do business in 
simple a manner as possible, and in or- 
der'to separate the public from his own 
Pivate money, nothing would have been 
tote easy than the simple device of hav- 
log a publie and a private account. This, 
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however, did ‘not exactly suit Mr. Trot. 
ter's purpose. He preferred having a chest 
in which he was to receive money promis~ 
cuously.. One man comes with five guineas, 
another with ten guineas, and a third with 
twenty, and so with diflerentsums, and they 
are all thrown promiscuously into the chest. 
They return in a short time for their mo. 
ney, aud Mr. Trotter, very complaisantly, 
says, “‘’Tis true, gentlemen, 1 did receive 
your money, but I threw it promiscuously 
into the chest, and it is altogether impos- 
sible for me to separate the different 
sums.” Exactly sunilar to this is the 
conduct of Mr. Trotter in transacting 
his money concerns. He opens no 
less than five accounts, We -have his 
own account—his separate account—his 
account as paymaster of the navy—his 
broker’s account—and Jelicoe’s account. 
He opens all these accounts, and when the 
commissioners ask him for what they were 
intended, he has the assurance te -tell 
them that they had no right to interfere 
with his private affairs, and very flatly 
disclaims their powers:-He draws undet 
these heads immense sums of the publit 
money—as for example, a million of mos 
ney in one day. On ali the accounts there 
might be expected to be a numbet 
of curious and interesting items. ©The 
commissioners demand explanation, and 
again Mr. Alexander Trotter refuses 
to answer, and tells them to draw 
their own inference. ‘ibe commissioners, 
baffled in getting informetion from Trot+ 
ter, take up the business themselves, and 
here a curious scene is disclosed. Mr. 
Trotter, it is found, is busily engaged in 
buying all sorts of stock, and particularly 
active in purchasing navy bills, when they 
were at a price which rendered it almost 
certain that they might be afterwards dis- 
posed of to advantage. But while Mr. 
Trotter is so busy, what has become of 
lord Melville and his responsibility ?) Does 
he ever interfere to prevent these specu- 
lations? Does it never occur to him that 
it is extremely indecent for a paymaster of 
the navy thus to be sporting with the pubs 
lic money? Ido think that it was the sa- 
cred duty of lord Melville to have told Mr. 
‘frotter that he must either give up these 
connexions, or cease to be paymaster of 
the navy. If it had happened that in some 
of his extensive speculations he had been 
disappointed, inevitable ruin must have 
been the consequence. Had Mr. Trotter 
fell, it was not to him but to lord Melville 
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that the public were. to look for :redress. 
Lord Melville was involved in the. fall. of 
his paymaster; and all the consolation the 
public had, was to know that ‘they were 
again to make good what the servants of 
the public had: peculated. . L cannot allow 
myself then.to think that the house will be 
backward in agreeing with me. that the 
negligent criminality of lord Melville was 
deserving of the severest. reprehension. 
Let me, sir, reeal to: your attention what 
was, the period when these speculations 
were going forward. It was. in the very 
midst of our..distresses ;. it was while the 
people were struggling up against that load 
ef public burdens under which we groaned, 
that Mr. Trotter, with the assistance of 
that.silent and discreet stock-broker. Mark 
Sprott, were laying. their heads together 
to,lay out the public money to the greatest 
advantage... What was the whole amount 
of, the.sums so employed we haye. not. the 
means of, ascertaining. But. this \is.of no 
consequence; for, as I have already. ob- 
served, it is4yot the exteut of the sum mis- 
applied, but the general principle of mis- 
application that. contend for. I assert 
that Mark Sprott ought tohaye been more 
severely. interrogated... There is no.doubt 
that he isthe man to give the clue to this 
netfarious,busingss; . Even his silence, how- 
ever, was extremely expressive. » It 1s not 
easy to conceive any thing. moré strange 
than the reasons he urged for his silence. 
He .tells..the commissioners openly, ‘J 
have had. the .opjnion of Mr. serjeant 
Shepherd and other eminent lawyers, and 
they advise me to preserve a religious si- 
Jence.” Only. be silent, say nothing, aud 
we may be able to do something for you; 
but-if.you give answers, we much fear it 
is all over with. you, Lord Melville and 
Mr, Mark Sprott are not. quite uniform on 
this part.of the business, Mr, Mark 
Sprott. says nothing, but Lord. Melville 
owns he knew of. the.transaction, but not 
ofthe detail. Sir, Isay, if he knew of the 
transactions generally, and not of the de- 
tail, this, so far from rendering him less 
criminal, renders him still more guilty. | If 
he was apprised that his paymaster was 
speculating in the funds, and if he derived 
no. part.of the profit, he was bound to see 
what was.the extent of such specylations. 
He. ought to have. felt that his respon- 
sibility, was in danger, and that it was 
full time for him to put a stop to so se- 
rious av‘ evil.——After illustrating, this idea 
by reference to. Mr, Trottyr’s salary as in- 
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adequate to any extensive speculations 
the hon. gent. proceeded to animadyert 
on the origin of Mr. Trotter’s connexion 
with lord Melville. Lord Melville hag 
found Mr. Trotter clerk of the navy of, 
fice. He made him his paymaster, and in 
a short time lord Melville contrives to 
make. him his agent. In this situation of 
an agent, lord Melville has pecuniary con, 
cerns with Trotter to a vast amount, and 


when his lordship is examined he is up 


able to inform the commissioners whether 


the advances made by Mr, Trotter were 
from his own or from the public money, 
The honourable member animadverted 
strongly on this declaration, which wagoy 
the part of lord Melville extremely sus, 
picious, How was it. possible that lord 
Melville could for a moment suppose Mr, 
Trotter to be making adyances out of his 
own fortune ? The fact was, that Mr, Trot 
ter had originally no fortune. He was 
man of a good family in the part of the 


country to which he belonged; but lord. 


Melville knew when he first began to pa, 
tronize him that he had no property but 
what he derived from his salary as pays 
master of the navy. It was absolute equr 
vocation then. to pretend that lord Mel- 
ville could be ignorant of Mr. Trotter mak 
ing.use of the public money to a vast 
amount, He condemned, as extremely 
suspicious, Mr. Trotter’s acting as lord 
Melville’s agent. When Mr. Trotter, the 
paymaster and agent of lord Melville, was 
known to have extensive dealings with 
Mark Sprott a stock-broker, was not the 
infereuce the most natural that their deal 
ings were mutual? Would not people have 
a right to presume that lord Melville shared 
in the profits of those speculations, to which 
there seemed every reason to think that 
he was accessary ?—But, indeed, it was 
not easy to see how this conclusion could 
be evaded, . Was lord Melville ready on 
oath to disclaim such a cannexion, or that 
he had ever derived the slightest advam 
tage from any speculation in which Mr 
‘Trotter. was engaged? What was. the lam 
guage of all the predecessors and succes 
sors of Lord Melville? When_ the pays 
master of -Mr. Barré was asked, whether 
he had received any emolument from the 
application of the public money? he ree 
dily answers—-No, Had lord Bayning 
ceived any advantage? Had lord Harrow 
by?—No. Had Mr,’ Bragge? Had Mf, 
‘Tierney ?—No. Lord Melville is compe 

led to give evasive answers... He shel 
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fimself behind the confidential commu- 
He can atford 
yoinformation, for his papers were destroy- 
ed, He has no recollection of what took 
place’ orily a few years ago. The noble 
lord was remarkable for his retentive me- 
mory. He could reckon up, with accura- 

unexampled, all our losses or our vic- 
tories during the late contest. The right 
hon. gentleman opposite had not unfre- 
quently derived the benefit of the noble 
lord’s memory, when recollection was not 
of the most trifling moment. Yet here 
the noble lord’s recollection totally for- 
sok him, and certainly such an instance 
of weak recollection was not a little re- 
Surely it was no great effort of 
memory to recollect whether profit had 


everbeen received from the use of the pub- 


liemoney, and a simple monosyllable was 
sufficient to state that recollection. Un- 
fortunately: this monosyllable was absent, 
ata moment when it was most wauted. 
Mr. Trotter’s answers, too, respecting lord 
Melville, were of the most damning de- 
scription. Did you receive any emolu- 
ment from the use of the public money ?— 
Iwon’t tell you. Did you know of the 
amount of the sums advanced for the con- 
fidential service of government ?—I won't 
tell you. — Did lord Melville authorize you 
touse the public money for private emo- 
lument ?—I won’t tell you. Did lord Mel- 
villé share with you in any profit arising 
from such a use of the public money ?—I 
won't tell you. | Here the hon. gentleman 
wad and commented on lord Melville’s 
evidence, and adverted to the case of Je- 
licoe, who had been suffered to remain a 
public debtor for a whole year, after he 
wis known to be in arrears upwards of 
During 
the next year eleven thousand pounds 
Miore-arrears had accrued. He had a 
trong suspicion that Jelicoe was in the 
same partnership with Mark Sprott, Mr. 
Alexander Trotter, and his lordship. It 
Would not have been fair to have turned 
to short on an old companion. It would 
have ‘perhaps too been dangerous, since 
wipleasant’ discoveries might have met 
the public eye. Tt'looked very much as if, 
iutually conscious’ of criminality, ‘they 
had agreed to be silent and keep their own 
secrets —Mr. Whitbread next commented 
the last letter of lord Melville, which 
father aggravated than palliated bis guilt. 

lordship even adimitted the violation 
the act of parliament, He allowed 
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that Mr. Trotter erhployed the public mo- 
ney for private emojument, but he denied 
his generally participating in the profit of 
such application. This denial was nothing. 
It was not that fair open denial which was 
the only test of innocence. The hon. gent. 
then apologised for having exhausted the 
patience of the house in going through the 
statements which he had deemed it neces- 
sary to submit, to make the subject so_in- 
telligible as he could wish. If in the course 
of his investigation he had departed from 
that moderation which he had professed at 
his outset, and which it had unquestion- 
ably been bis object to preserve, he should 
feel extremely sorry. He was happy, 
however, in supposing, unpleasant as his 
task had been, that he must have a majority 
of the members of that house to support 
him in the resolutions which he had that 
night to propose. A wound had been in- 
flicted on the very existence of the country, 
which it was the duty of every member of 
the house to see checked ani punished. 
When he turned his eyes to the country 
gentlemen, those guardians of the public 
purse, he could not doubt of receiving 
their cordial support, in opposition to a 
principle of peculation which had been 
successfully practised on the public of 
Great Britain for many years, and that, 
too, by persons entrusted with the official 
conduct of its resources. If he looked to 
the officers of the army or navy, who com- 
posed part of the house, he knew that 
there was not one of them who would vote 
in support of a system of corruption, such 
as had been practised by the persons 
against whom his inquiry was directed. 
He was convinced that their minds were 
not tainted with such sordid and corrupt 
notions as to induce them to support pub- 
lic peculators. If te turned to the coms 
mercial men, he was satisfied that they 
were not filled with horror and disgust 
alone, but even with trembling, at the 
conduct which he had now endeavoured to: 
point out, by which it was possible that 
ruin might have been hurled on them. 
Even as it was, had not the speculations 
of Mr. Trotter injured many ‘of them? 
And might they not have injured not only 
the mercantile interests ofthe country, but 
also have been productive of great loss to 
the public in general? Would it have 
been a vindication of Aslett, supposing his 
speculations had been more fortunate than 
they ultimately turned out, to have come 
forward and said, “ theres your money 
T 
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back again—-you are not injured—you | 
have no right to complain—[ only. took an 
accommodation from you, by. which you 
have lost nothing, and you have no right 
to pass any punishment on me-for so tri- 
vial. and innocent an offence?’ Such, 
surely, would, to gentlemen acquainted 
with mercantile affairs, be an excuse pro- 
voking only indignation and resentment. 
Or. would it be esteemed a better argu- 
ment to allege that the books and other 
documents from which it might have been 
possible to have cast some light on the 
accounts, had been burnt or intentionally 
destroyed? An allegation of this kind 
must with them meet with equal respect 
and attention. Every. day of their lives, 
they. were called on to prosecute.for offen- 
ces of less magnitude. Would the right 
hon. and learned gent. who presided ina 
court of equity ; would another right hon. 
and learned gent. whose. duty it more par- 
ticularly was to prosecute. for delinquen- 
cies, and who did think it so incum- 
bent. on him to check even the appearauce 
of corruption, as to prosecute a person in 
an inferior rank of life for an attempt to 
bribe a right hon. gent. then at the head of 
administration (uow lord Sidmouth) ;— 
would they attempt to palliate a business 
of this kind, or would they not rather feel 
it their duty to join with him, and assist 
in bringing delinquents of a higher order 
also to justice? He. begged gentlemen to 
keep in view the distressed state of the 
country in general, The opulent were 
obliged. to. part with their superfluities ; 
and, from the nobleman to the peasant, 
every one was: obliged to make correspond- 
ing sacrifices. We were told, indeed, 
thatsuch were necessary. for our salvation ; 
but, in a case like the present, it was the 
duty of that house and of the public to be 
satisfied that our resources, so painfully | 
raised, were not thrown away by improper 
management. The hon. member then 
moved, 

k. Phat. it appears to this committee, 
that on the 18th ot June, 1792, the House 
of Commons ind committee of the whole 
house, came, amongst others, to the fol- 
Jowing resolutions :—‘* That it is the opi- 
“pion of this committee, that.some regu- 
* lations ought to be adopted, for the 
* purpose of lessening and keeping down 
‘* the balances of public money which ap- 
“ pear to lave usually been in the hands of 
* the Treasurer of the"Navy, and it would 
* be beneficial to the public if the first 
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* belonging to’the said oflice were paid 

“ fixed and permanent salaries, in lieu of 
“ all fees, gratuities, and other perquisites 
“ whatsoever.—That it is. the opinion, of 
“ this committee,that fromhenceforward the 
“ Paymaster General of bis majesty’s land 
*‘ forces, and the Treasurer of the Nay 
“‘ for the time being, shall not apply any 
“sum or sums of money imprested to 


« of advantage or interest, to themselves, 
“either directly or indirectly. That it 
* appears to: this committee, that the coms: 
* missioners appointed to examine, take, 
“and state the public accounts of the 
‘* kingdom, have, so far as appears from 
“the Reports which they have: hitherto, 
“ made, discharged the duty intrusted to, 
“ them with great diligence, accuracy, and 
‘ability; and if parliament shall camy 
‘* into execution those. plans of reform and 
‘* regulation which are suggested by the. 
‘‘ matter contained in the Reports. of the 
*¢ said commissioners, it cannot but be at- 
‘‘ tended with the most beneficial econses 
*« quences to the future welfare and Proms 
‘¢ perity of this kingdom.” 

2, That. in furtherance of the intention 
of the House of Commons expressed in. 
such Resolutions, his majesty, by lis, war 
rant, dated June 26, 1782, directed that 
the salary of the Treasurer of the N 
should be increased to the sum.of 40001, 
per annum, in full satisfaction of all, wages 
and fees, and other profits and emoluments 
theretofore enjoyed by former ‘Freasurett. 

3. That it appears to this committee, 
that, during, the Treasurership of the, right 
hon. Isaac Barré, the conditions of 
aforesaid. warrant were strictly, compli 
with; that the whole of the money. issued 
from the exchequer.to Mr. Barré for naval 
services was lodged im the Bank; thatit 
was never drawn from, thence previonsky 
‘to its being advanced to the sub-accounh 
ants to be applied to, the public service; 
that. durmg the time Mr. Barré.acted as 


p treasurer and ex-treasurer he had; not im 


his possession or custody, any of the public 
money, and that neither he nor. the pays 
| master of the navy did derive any. profit of 
advantage. from the use. or copinne 
thereof, 

4. That.the right hon. Henry. Dunday 
now lord viscount Melville, succeeded @ 
the office of Treasurer ofthe Navy onthe 
19th of Aug. 1782, when a further addie 





tion, was made to the salary of- the § 


‘s.and.other clerks in the different. branches | 


** them, or either of them, to any purpose, 
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pfice, in order to produce a net annual 
jucome of 40001. after the payment of all 
tixes and charges on the same; and that 
this additional salary was considered by 
the said lord viscount Melville as granted 
to him in lieu of all wages, fees, profits, 
and other emoluments enjoyed by former 
treasurers. 

5; That the said Jord viscount Melville 
continued in the said office till the 10th 
of April, 1783: that being asked, whether 
he derived any advantage from the use of 
the public money during that period, he, 
in his examination before the commis- 
sioners of Naval Enquiry, declined an- 
iwering any question on that head; but 
that he has, in a letter since written to the 
gid Commissioners, and dated the 28th of 
March last, declared, that, previous to 
1786, he did not derive any advantage 
“from the use or employment of any mo- 
“nies issued for carrying on the service of 
“the Navy.” But Mr. Douglas, who was 

master, being dead, and his lordship 
having refused to answer any question on 
this head as aforesaid, no evidence has 
teen obtained as to the application. of 
inonies issued for the service of the Navy, 
or the mode of drawing the same from 
the Bank during this period. 

6. That the hon. C, ‘Townshend, now 
ford Bayning, held the office of ‘Treasurer 
éfthe Navy from the 11th April, 1783, to 
the 4th of Jan, 1784; and that from the 
examination of his lordship it appears, 
that, during his treasurership, no part of 
the money issued for the service of the 
iivy, was applied to his private use or 
idvantage; and that he does not believe 
that Mr. Douglas, who acted under him 
is paymaster, derived any profit or ad- 
Vantige from the use or employment of 
the public money, except the money is- 
toed for the payment of Exchequer Fees. 
7. That the right hon. Henry Dundas 
Was re-appointed ‘Treasurer of the Navy 
Oh the 5th of Jan. 1784, and continued 
ii the said office until the 15t of June, 
1800. 

8. That in the year 1785, An Act of 
parliament was passéd, (25 Geo. III. cap, 
31), intituled “ An Act for better regu- 
lating the office of Treasurer of his ma- 
jesty’s Navy ;” whereby it is directed that 
tio money shall be issued from the trea~ 
lity ‘to the treasurers of thé navy; but 
that'all monies issued for naval services 
ilall be paid to the Bank on account of 
faval services, arid placed to the account 


“ee 
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of the Treasurer of the Navy; and shall 
not be paid out of the Bank unless for 
naval services, and in pursuance of drafts 
signed by the treasurer, or some person 
or persons authorized by him, which drafts 
shall specify the heads of service to which 
such sums are to be applied, and that the 
regulations under the said act shill take 
place from the 31st of July, 1785. 

9. That the execution of the said act 
was postponed till the month of Januar 
1786, and from that time till the wae 
of June 1800, when lord Melville left the 
office of Treasurer, contrary to thé praé- 
tice established in the Treasurership of the 
right hon, Isaac Barré, contrary to” the 
resolutions of the House of Commons, df 
18th of June, 1782, and in defiance of 
the provisions of the above nientionedl 
act of the 25th Geo. III. ¢. 31, large suits 
of money were, under pretence of nuval 
services, and by a scandalous evasion df 
the act, at various times, drawn from the 
Bank, and invested in exchequer and havy 
bills, lent upon the security of stock, ém- 
ployed in discounting private bills iu pur- 
chasing Bank and Fast India stock, and 
used in various ways for thé purposes 
of private emolutment. . 

10, That Alexander Trotter, ésq. pay- 
master of the Navy, was the person by 
whom, or in whose name, the public mo- 
ney was thus employed; and that ip, so 
doiig he acted with thé Knowledge and 
consent of lord vigcourt Melville, to whoih 
he was at the same time private agent, and 
for whosé use or benéfit hé occasionally 
laid out from 10 to 20,0001. without con- 
sidering whether he wus previously in ad- 
vance to his lordship, and whether such 
advances were nidde from his public or 
private balances. 

11, That the right hon. lord viscount 
Melville having been privy to antl con- 
nived at the withdrawing from the Bank 
of England, for purposés of private inte- 
rest or emolument, sums issued to him a& 
treasurer of the navy, and placed to his 
account in the Bank, according to the 
provisions of the 25th Geo. ITI. ¢. 31, 
has been guilty of a gross violation of the 
law, and a high breach of duty. 

12. It further appears, that subsequent 
to the appointment of lord Melville as 
treasurer of the navy, in 1784, aiid dur- 
ing the time he held that office, largé sums 
of money, issued for the service of the 
havy, were applied to other services ; and 
that the said lord Melville, in 4 letter 
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written in answer to a precept issued by 
_ the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, re- 
“quiring an account of money received by 
him, or any person on his account, or by his 
“order, from the paymaster of the navy, and 
also of the time when, ,and the persons by 
“whom, the same were returned to the 
_Bank or Paymaster, has declared, that he 
“has no materials by which he could make 
“up such an account, and that, if he had 
“imaterials, he could not do it without dis- 
closing delicate and confidential transac- 
Vioys of government, which his duty to the 
_public must have restrained him trom re- 
Vealing. 
mie +P “That lord Melville, in applying mo- 
-nies issued for the service of the navy to 
other services, stated to have been of 
60. delicate and confidential a nature, that 
10 ‘his Opinion, no account can or ought to 
given of them, bas acted in a manner 
Inconsistent with his duty, and incompa- 
‘tible with those securities which the le- 
gislature has provided for the proper ap- 
plication. of the public money. 
" After the hon, gent. had read these Re- 
soJutigns, he added, that he did not mean 
(to press beyond the 1}th, leaving the cir- 
‘cumstances as to the application of the 
Toney to other services, to some future 
jnvestigation. 

On the question being put, on the first 
resolution ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose. 
He said, he could not but adinit, that the 
bon. gent. had, during the former part of 
his speech, adhered strictly to the ob- 
servance of that moderation and temper 
which he had promised at the outset. 
Towards the end, however, of his speech, 
he had departed ‘altogether from the tone 
in which he had begun it; and ip the ad- 
dress, with which he concluded, to the 
house, appeared to endeavour, by an ap- 
peal to the passions on.'topics not applica- 
ble to the subject i in discussion, to excite 
an undug impression favourable to his pro- 
position, ‘The hon, gent. had adverted. to 
the burthens which ‘the exigencies of affairs 
had rendered necessary, and appeared to 
insinuate broadly, that the transaction, 
which was the object of his motion, had 
been the means nut only of augmenting 
those. burtheys, but a considerable aggra- 
vation of them. It was important to have 
this matter investi ated, as, if the fact 

. were sc, that the publi¢e burthens had been 
aygravaied to any extent by the. miscon- 
duct or malversation of any person. or 
persons in office, there was no man in the 
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house would deny that such practices wer 
a fit object of accusation in that hous, ff frial 
But that appeal to the feelings of gentle. 
men, and with reference to irrelevant tg 
pics, was by no means. calculated to pro. 


mote a just and impartial decision on the # 


merits of the case, according to any prip 
ciple of equity or fairness. Whatever.op}. 
nion might. be entertained respecting 

part of the materials contained in the: r. 
port, it was evident that it did not cop. 
tain a single allegation, of any mischief 
having arisen to the public, or of any log 
having been actually sustained—(a loud and 
tumultuous cry of “hear! hear!” from the 
opposition.) This indecent attempt to 
prevent the freedom of speech by clamour 
was little suited to the dignity and. solem 
nity of their proceedings, and he looked 
upon it as no good omen that the mode. 


ration professed by the hon. member inf 


the discussion had been departed from, if 
those gentlemen who approved of his ar 
guments should interrupt those who might 
undertake to reply to them. He wasone 
that would not be interrupted by clamour; 
and he would repeat it, that such anap 
peal to the passions was little consistent 
with the professions of temper and moder 
ration with which the hon. gent. had set 
out. This would be the more evident, 
when it was recollected also with what iny 
dustry similar misrepresentations had been 
propagated without doors, and on subjects 
the most dangerous and inflammatory, 
for the purpose of raising a prejudice m 
the public mind, It had been represented 
abroad, though not charged to the same 
extent by the hon, gent. that the pay of the 
seamen had been delayed in the navy pay 
office. Se far from such a circumstange 
having taken place, he had the satisfaction 
to state, that that gallant and meritorious 
class .of men had not suffered the delay 

a single day in the discharge of any 

their demands. But he had not only to 
complain of the hon. gent. having deserted 
bis moderation in the latter part of his 
speech, but also of the manner in whichhe 
had represented the transaction and_stated 
his charge. The hon, gent. had told the 
house that the noble lord, and the other 
implicated in his charge, had had an op 
portunity of being tried, 
them also of the manner in which this trial 
was conducted, Questions had beea put 
to them, and they might have answered. 
They undoubtely. had the opportunity of 
answering fo guch and such questions; but 





Whatey er might be the character of suchas 
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Were interrogation, it was not a trial, What 
pial was there in which the party accused 
yas not made acquainted with the charge 
against. Lim, bad not an opportunity of 
hearing the evidence to the charge, and of 


gross-examining that evidence; as also of 









prin. @ adducing evidence in his favour? But in 
op atrial a man was not bound to criminate 
any & himself, and in this case that was the only 
ee @ feature, whilst every other character of a 





tal was absent.’ The parties had no 
Inowledge of the charge against them, 
gould not confront nor cross-examine the 
wiinesses, nor were allowed to call evi- 











nthe § dence in their defence, but were examined 
ot tof tocriminate themselves by their evidence. 
mout § He stated this only forthe purpose of hav- 
olem- ing an opportunity of adding, that it was 
»oked § impossible for the house to accede to the 
node. # hon. gent.’s propositions, because the ma- 
oer in B terials then before them were not sufficient 
m, if toenable them to come to a fair, impar- 
S$ at Bil, and final decision on the merits of 
night # the case. He admitted that the contents 
sone § ofthe report were of a grave and serious 
1our; § mature, and that it was important to have 
nap Fitfully investigated ; and he was ready also 
istent $toallow that, with reference to any in- 
poder § stance of irregularity, it was the duty of 
d set § the house to set their mark upon the trans- 
ident, # action, after a full and fair consideration 
at ine § of all the circumstances of the case. But 
been # in the case of the present Report, he con- 
bjects # tended that there were not sufficient ma- 
atory, terials, to justify the house in a vote of 
ice in # censure, or to enable them to determine 
ented § how far it might be necessary to follow it 
same § yp with further proceedings. He contend- 
ofthe # ed, therefore, from the documents on the 
y pay #iable, that further explanation would be 
tance § necessary, before the house could be justi- 
ction Bfied itr expressing any opinion on the 
rious § Merits, or to state what lengths they should 
ay  Bproceed. If he bad wot entertained that 
ny of § opinion before he came to the house, the 
sly to § arguments of the hon? gent. founded not 
erted J onthe report, but on a statement of pum- 
of his Bi bers which he had found .in the appendix, 
ichhe § on calculations taken from intricate and 
stated Bi dificult accounts, would have excited it 
id the #inhim, He had also observed, that the 
thers F hon. gent, had gradually changed the 
1 0p § founds of his charge, which he. had'nar- 
rmed § towed at last to an intention to take.the 
3 trial § sense of the house on one particular point. 
1 put The hon. member had, divided his charge 
ered. ifirst into three heads, which he then re- 
ity of § duced to two, and at present he proposed 





Pconline himself to one of them, reserv- 
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ing the second for future crimination ; and 
in urging this charge the hon. gent. had 
Stated, that though it formed but one of 
the several heads of charge, it was impos- 
sible for the house to form a judgment upon 
it without considering the whole case. He 
had at the conclusion of his speech left out 
altogether the suspicion which he Had so 
strongly urged in the preceding parts, of 
the participation of the noble lord in the 
profits that had accrued from the applica- 
tion of the public money to private specu- 
lations. With regard to this suspicion, if 
the hon. gent. thought that it was borne 
out by the Report, he ought not to have 
brought it forward with a view to giving a 
complexion to other matters of charge, 
but be made a separate ground of crimina- 
tion. It was impossible that it should not 
be revolting to the feelings of every person 
connected with the noble lord, either by 
blood .or by friendship, to have such a 
charge brought against him in such a way, 
For his own part, he was desirous that the 
house should look at the whole of the case, 
in all its circumstances and bearings, and 
then do, without delay, whatever the in- 
terest of the public, a just sense of their 
own duty, and the nature of the case may 
require. For this purpose, he thought 
the best course to pursue would be to refer 
the Report to a select committee, inas- 
much as there were many points contain- 
ed in it which required further explanation; 
The committee might be appointed pre- 
vious to the recess, so as to proceed in the 
business without delay, and to be able, a 
short time after the holidays, to make 
their report to the house, upon which they 
might come to a decision on the whole 
case, according to the dictates of impar-. 
tial justice, and a scrupulous regard. to 
their duty. ‘The hon.gent, had dwelt with 
much earnestness on. the application of 
certain sums for the accommodation of 
other branches of the public service; but 
in his own view of the question, the house 
was not in a situation to decide upon that 
transaction. Did the hon. gent. mean to 
say, that in judging of this transaction, 
the hoyse was not to take into its conside- 
ration the motives, the circumstances, and 
the necessity of the transaction? Was the 
house, knowing only the bare fact, that 
the application of the money in such a 
manner was a violation of the law, to de- 
cide upon its merits without taking into 
consideration whether any loss had arisen 
from it? Whether the motives were justi- 
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fiablé, wanton, or necessary; whether the 
citcumstances wére such as to warrant a 
departure from the letter of the law, and 
what was the magnitude of the transaction? 
It would not be nécessary for him to ar- 
gue thé propriety of permitting such a 
atitude with Englishmen, or with per- 
sons of liberal and enlightened minds, for 
he was confident that all such would agree 
with hiin, that cases might occur when 
the circumstances under. which such a 
transaction might take place would make 
it Meritorious in the public officer to incur 
the heavy responsibility. This he stated, 
with a view to the stress that had been 
laid on the application of a particular sum 
to a different service from that for which 
it had been voted. There was an allega- 
tion in the Report on this head, and the 
. hon. gerit. had stated a particular sum as 
having been advanced in this way, and was 
afterwards repaid by his right hon. friend 
(Mr. Long). He had himself been a party 
to that transaction, and he should be 
shamed to address the house on the sub- 
ject if he could not explain the matter, as 
far as related to the share he had had in 
the business, to their entire satisfaction ; 
so that however illegal the application 
thight have been ip the first instance, and 
he was feady to take that for granted, it 
would appear to have arisen from conside- 
ratiotis of public interest, and to have been 
transferred from the service for which it 
had beeii voted only for a time, and, with- 
out either any inconvenience or loss, re- 
placed afterwards. It was impossiblé to 
disclose the circumstances under which it 
had been applied ; but if the house would 
consent to appoint the coftimittee, he 
should produce the most convinving state- 
ments, so far, at least, 4s he was concern- 
éd, The whole suth particulatized amount- 
éd to 100,000}. out of which two different 
stims of 40,0001. each had been drawn with 
his privity, under circumstatices which he 
could fully justify te the house; and as these 
suis made the thuch greater part of the 
whole sum specifi¢d; there was every rea- 
s0n to think that the whole had been ap- 
plied in @ mannef equally justifiable. The 
noble lofd had, at that time, other high 
officigl situations, and might havé had oc- 
éasion, ahd could, without his privity, 
have applied sum’ occasionally to @ diffe- 
rent serviee from that for which they had 
beéa voted, with # vieW td the public in- 
terest’; dnd thottgh he was tot i pos-’ 
session Of fhe ciredmsfaices, he had no 
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doubt that the 'néble lord could ‘satizg. 
torily accouht for the transaction. As fo 
the other part of the hon. gent.’s char 

that lord Melville had connived at the 
Paymaster of'the Navy keeping the public 
money in his hands, and applying it tp 
purposes of private profit, he confesseq 
that this appeared to him a fit object of at. 
tention, when they should come to consi. 
der the question in the whole of its beap. 
ings, He was prepared to adimit that tlig 
conniving at such conduct in a paymaster- 
of the navy was not justifiable, but thought, 
nevertheless, that much would depend op 
the circumstances, the extent, and the 
danger that had been incurred. He main. 


the service required ; and he insisted that 
from their report it was evident that th 

believed that to be the case. It was also 
agreed to by them, that the money had 
not been applied so as not to be ready to 
satisfy any demand or sudden emergency; 
and they had not even insinuated that an 

effect had been produced in the increase 
of expence, or the aggravation or augmeny 
tation of additional burthens; nor bad 
they attempted to charge that any demand 
of any individual had been a single mo- 
mentretarded. As to this application of 
the money to private purposes of profit, it 
did not appear that lord Melville had 
beén aware of it; the hon. gent, however, 
had dwelt much on this circumstance, 
founding his observations on the intricaté 
agcounts of the commissioners, by which 
it appeared that he had not considered 
the matter in detail. The hon. gent. had 
said much of the risk that had been ins 
curred ; and he was not disposed to deny 
that if the danger had been great, the prat» 
tive was unjustitiable; but the circumstance 
that no loss had been sustained, was @ 
strong ground of presumption that ndé 
great havard had been incurred, and 
again, a more favourable circumstance 
was that no payment had been delayed, 
Under al! these circumstances, as there 
were many points in thé matter of the Re 
port which requiréd’ considerable further 
explanation and elucidation, thé houté 


would, he triisted, be persuaded of the 


expediency ofthe course he had proposed; 
and When thé variety of the matter of 
which the Réport was composed was ta 


'kén into consideration, it would be ads 
mitted to be the duty of any member@ 





point Gutany eérrér or inaccuracy that le 


tained that the commissioners. had not’ 
stated that the issue had been greater than ! 








nen 


and 
mo» 
in of 
it, it 
had 
ver, 
nce, 
caté 
hich 
ered 
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mighit discover. The commissioners had 
stated, that various sums had come into 
the bank of Messrs. Coutts, which had not 
been procured by draft on the bank, and. 
they had. supposed that these cansisted of 
cums for other services in, transitu, applied 
in this wey. One million had been parti- 
cularly specified. But that million had 
been brought directly from the bank to 
the house of Messrs. Coutts, by one of the 
forms of draft prescribed by the statute, 
aid the whole of it had been issued thence, 
in the course of a few days, to take up 
navy bills then due. So that this was one 
instance of an error, on which they had 
rested much, and which being capable of 
being thus satisfactorily explained, proved 
the necessity of further investigation. ‘The 
sums that had been vested in. Messrs, 
Coutts had: been neither lodged there for 
the benefit of the treasurer of the navy or 
of the navy paymaster, but in the course 
of business; and this was another error 
of the Report; for the same practice. pre+ 
vailed at present of drawing in gross for 
the multiplicity of small payments, instead 
of drawing all the small sums in detail. 
The act of parliament directed no such 
drafts, for small sums, but for sufficient 
sums to enable the paymaster, from day 
today, ‘to issue the necessary sums to the 


‘sub-accountants, so that the balances in 


hand appeared not to contravene the law, 
but to: be in direct conformity with it, 
and) necessary for the management of the 
business of the office. ‘The question, there- 
fore, was, whether: more had been issued 
than was necessary, and: whether an expence 
tothe public had been theconsequence ? The 
house was, aware that: no.money was: is- 
sued to the treasurer of the navy, but on 
memorial ‘from the difierent boards, and 
that consequently the treasurer could have 
no power of jucreasing ‘the issue to him. 
The right hon. gent. here. described the 
operation by. which the treasurer of the 
havy drew money from the bank, and 
proved thence that it was not im his:power 
On any occasion, or under any circum- 
stances, to draw for more tham the oc- 


casions of the different boards: required, 


There was no ground, therefore, in| reason 
for the. supposition apparestly. entertained 
bythe commissioners, thatvthe treasurer 
had such.a ‘power, neither was thepetany 

ion for it in fact. It was important 
to: see. what they had stated! as:to > the 


fact; and this would afford-another reason. 


for instituting the, inquiry. he proposed, 
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The: balances: in the hands of: the pay- 
master were for two purposes, to advance 
from day to: day to the sul-accountants, 
and to have the means of satisfying as- 
signments, outstanding to a considerable 
amount, for which the parties had a right 
to demand immediate payment. ‘The hon. 
gent. could have no difficulty in admitting 
that the transaction, so far as these assign- 
ments went, was: solely between the com. 
missioners and the individuals; and it ap~ 
peared that the sums in the hands of 
the paymaster and sub-aceountants, in 
any year, had not exceeded the amount 
of these assignments. The commission- 
ers had stated, that the balances ought 
not to exist at all, and yet that ba~ 
lances in the hands of. the treasurer in 
one year had amounted to 40,0001. and 
in another to 33,0001.; this was very 
material to have investigated. ‘Phe com- 
missioners had examined a very intelligent 
gentleman, 2 clerk in ore of the offices, 
as to the number of days for which a pay- 
master should have a supply in his hands, 
and the result of bis examination fixed the 
number at fourteen or fifteen; the com- 
missioners were of opinion themselves, 
that ten were sufficient, so that the num-~ 
ber of days necessary in advance was be-~ 
tween ten and fourteen. In the next place, 
the commissioners had divided the time 
during which lord Melville had been’ in 
office into two periods’ in making the 
average, instead of making the average: 
for the whole of the time of his being im 
office. The first period they calculate up 
to 1796, the. next to 1800; so that they 
had not given the average on the whole, 
nor distinctly in the separate periods. They: 
calculated the balances. on the first period 
at 45 average, and the last at 33, but 
they had taken the amount of the- gross 
balances without deducting the assign- 
ments. When the commissioners had stated 
ten days as the number that aught to be 
in advance in the paymaster’s hands, 
they.calculated. it exclusive of the out- 
ports; and if the money at the out-perts 
were. to be deducted, the-balances would 
be in the first or most\ favourable period, 
an. average of seventeen days, and in: the 
latter period an average of ‘eight days; 
and on the whole period the average was 
but foyrteen or-fifteen, only five: more: 
than the commissioners had¢ thought tie- 
cessary, and nearly the same number that: 
the clerk had stated in- his exemination, 
Nosy if it:should turn ‘out -that this -state~ 
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ment was correct, he could not admit a 
doubt that it would be sufficient to deter- 
mine the house to examine more narrowly 
and minutely into the matter and allega- 
tions of the report before they would 
ground: upon it either censure or disap- 
probation.. There were four different -er- 
rors in the single statement, and these 
‘proved unanswerably the necessity of a 
fuller investigation. It was only by adopt- 
ing such a course that they would be ena- 
bled to do what was right for the public, 
and at the same time fair for the individu- 
al, As the’supposition of participation on 
the part of his lordship in the profits 
arising from the use of the public money 
formed no part of the charge, but was 
glanced at as matter of suspicion only, 
it was wholly unnecessary for him to ad- 
vert to it, particularly as that was -to. be 
made the ground of further investigation. 
He had hoped, after the declaration that 
had been made by the noble lord ‘in his 
communication to the ‘commissioners laid 
before the house, which he had stated 
himself ready to verify with the sanction 
of .a solemn oath, that he should have 
heard. no’ more of suspicion. The hon. 
gent, had; observed, that the ground upon 
which the noble lord had declined answer- 
ing, had been well understood; but the 
noble lord by his letter had declared, that 
his refusal to answer had arisen solely in 
consequence of the way in which Mr. Trot- 
ter had kept his accounts, and because he 
could not possibly know whether Mr. 
Trotter: might not have made advances to 
him out of the public money.—The hon. 
gent. had adverted to the sum of 100,000). 
paid to lord Melville’s account, during 
the whole period. that he was in office, 
and until the whole of lord Melville’s 
account with Mr. Trotter should be made 
up, it was impossible to decide upon that 
‘fact. The house should look into those 
accounts which were loose and difficult, 
before itcould pronounce whether any ad- 
vances from the public money had been 
made to his lordship. If the investigation 
should be proceeded with, he was con- 
vinced, that.many sums stated to have 
been paid in the name of lord Melville, 
would appear to have been applied to of- 
ficial purposes; how far that was the case 
it was not for him to anticipate then, before 
the, inquiry should be: instituted... The 
hoyse. would. determine-for itself when the 
investigation. should take place. . Before 
they could judge whether driy sums of pab- 
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lic money had’ been “so advanced, they: 
should see the credit account of lord Mel. 
ville, they should also see the different) 


sums paid in by Mr. Trotter for lord Mele: 


ville, on account of his-salary’as treasurer! 
of the Navy, as’also on account? of hig) 
unappropriated salary as keeper of the sig. 
net in Scotland, and for dividends in the: 
funds, Would gentlemen under these gir. 
cumstances give way to surmises? Would: 
they think it strange that lord Melville, 
knowing that he had ‘no contract with 
Mr.‘Trotter, no participation with, and 
knowing also the unfortunate way iu which 
Mr. Trotter kept his accounts, had declined 
answering until he had ascertained the 
state of these accounts? And if it should 
appear even that a few thousands had been 


by inadvertence so advanced, could any ° 


gent. suppose that that would have been 
any object to a noble lord in a bigh and 
distinguished office of trust and honour? 
He would not think it possible for a liberal 


and enlightened mind, for even common 


sense, to entertain such an opinion, If 
so, then he contended, that the materials 
before the house were:insufficient to form 
a final judgment, and that a further in- 
vestigation was. absolutely necessary, “and) 
that such investigation could not be cone! 
ducted in the house, but in a select com- 
mittee, which could be managed without 
much delay. 
felt it unnecessary and improper to say 
more on the subject. He should there» 
fore move, as an amendment, “ that the 
Tenth Report of the commissioners of Na- 
val Enquiry be referred to a select com 
mittee of this house, to examine the mat+ 
ter thereof, and report the same to the 
house.” 

Mr. For expressed a wish that the right: 
hon. gent. had moved the previous: ques*’ 
tion, rather than the amendment he now 
proposed. If this amendment were: car 
ried, the original mution would not appear 
on the Journals of the house, whereas if 
the previous question had been carried t 
would still appear, 

’ ‘Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer had 20 
wish to prevent the motion from appearing 
on the journals, and should therefore con- 
sent, instead of the amendment he had 
proposed, to move the previous question, 
it being however understood, that should. 
that be carried, he should then move for 
the: committee he had mentioned.--The 
speaker then proceeded to put the previous: 


‘pemncia Upon which, 


With these sentiments, he: 
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Word Henry Petty rose and said, that al- 
tough he trusted that others, more able to 
follow the right hon. gent. than himself, 
would reply to the speech'they had just now 
heard, he was desirous ‘of taking this early 
rtunity of stating the reasons for which 
he should vote for the original motion, in 
rence to the mode recommended by 
the right hon. gent.; but he must, in the 
first place, observe, that if he objected to the 
position of the right hon. gent. for a select 
committee, it was not because he thought 
such an inquiry unnecessary, but because 
he thought it would be better timed after the 
resolutions of his hon. friend had been car- 
ried: after the opinion of the house was re- 
corded on the matter that was clearly proved, 
then they might proceed to an investigation 
of that which still remained obscure. He 
had never heard the right hon. gent. with 
more surprise, than when he had accused 
‘his hon. friend of travelling out of the road 
of facts, to inflame the passions of the house, 
although the resolutions were composed en- 
tirely of facts, and the speech principally of 
deductions from facts. Another accusation 
wainst his hon. friend was one which might 
bethought not very consistent with inflam- 
ing passion, that he had loaded his speech 
with a complication of figures. But if his 
hon. friend had travelled out of the road of 
facts, had not the right hon. gent. in his 
view of the case, omitted facts, and those 
the most essential, on which the whole 
‘strength of the question rested? Had he 
not forgot that lord Melville had, by his 
own confession, proved that money had, 
with his knowledge, been drawn from the 
bank and placed at a private banker’s? Had 
henot forgot, that lord Melville himself ad- 
‘mitted; that he applied to other services, 
‘money issued for the service of the navy? 
‘Had he not forgot, that lord Melville had 
found himself unable to deny, that he had 
‘connived at his paymasters reaping private 
‘and illegal profit from the use of public 
funds? Was this complication of figures ? 
‘Were they not, on the contrary, plain and 
important facts, which no subsequent in- 
quiry could do away, no other evidence or 
‘examination of evidence could’ shake or in- 
Validate ; unless, indeed, that could be be- 
‘lieved of lord Melville, which, even after 
iall that had passed, would hardly be imputed 
‘to 'him,” that he would wantonly forswear 
‘himself, and declare that to be false: before 
‘one tribunal which he had declared to be 
tte before another.—The right hon. gent. 
Pe eeilderoured to extenuate ‘the guilt of 
ox, IV, 
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the noble viscount, by stating, that the. pub- 
lic had suffered no loss. He could, neither 
admit the argument nor the inference to be 
founded. If no loss had been suffered, a 
great risque of loss had been incurred. But 
the right hon. gent. contended, that no loss 
from anticipation could have taken place, 
because the forms of office rendered it im- 
possible that money should be drawn for be- 
fore it was wanted. He would not pretend 
to follow the right hon. gent. through the 
forms of office, with which he was so much 
better acquainted, but he would put this 
dilemma tohim: if money could not be ob- 
tained till it was due for navy services, how 
was the money obtained with which other 
departments had been accommodated by the 
treasurer of the navy, which the right hon. 
gent. admitted in another part of his speech, 
and was willing to proclaim, that a part of 
them had passed through his own hands ? 
Why, then, it was plain, that either by 
some means or other, money could be drawn 
by the paymaster of the navy, before it was 
wanted for navy services, or the navy service 
must itself have been left in distress for want 
of its necessary supply, which would only 
be an aggravation of guilt. Thus means 
were discovered to procure money before it 
was called for ;, and this path once entered 
upon, let the house consider to what length 
it might be carried, But it was contended, 
that the speculations. in which the money 
was employed, had at least béen successful. 
For this it was not impossible to account. 
Let it be remembered, how the persons were 
situated who were thus connected together. 
Mr. Mark Sprott, the. broker, confidentially 
employed by Mr. Trotter, the paymaster ; 
Mr. Trotter, the paymaster, confidentially 
employed by lord Melville ; and lord Mel- 
ville confidentialiy employed for the public, 
He had heard of jacobin combinations, and 
other combinations; but it would be dif- 
ficult to imagine a combination more de- 
trimental to the public, than that of these 
three persons, which touched the cabinet on 
one side and the stocks on the other. What 
changes of fortune, what convulsions in fi- 
nance, was it not capable of effecting! But 
that which he thought would alone: afford 
ground for the house to proceed immediate- 
ly, was the systematic deception practised 
by lord Melville, by which he eluded any 
inquiry that was instituted into his’ office, 
and most especially his declarations to the 
committee of finance., ‘To that committee 
the right hon. ..person who was, at the. head 


of it, and now so honorably filled the. chair 
U ‘ 
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of this*house, might recollect, that he had 

stated, ‘that by the institution of the ac- 

countant’s branch, all the old arrears would 

be brought up, and a prompt mode. of set- 

tling established for the future. But did he 

téll them, that as soon as the accountant had 
séttled the balances of the other ex-trea- 

surers, when he came to those of the right 
hon. Henry Dundas, he was to be withdrawn, 
and employed in other business? Did he 
tell them, that a period of 7 years would 
be allowed to elapse, between the final set- 
tlement of the accounts immediately pre- 
ceding, and any attempt to investigate those 
of his own treasurership ?, But he had gone 
still further. ‘He ‘had positively affirmed to 
the committee of finance, that by the re- 
gulations he had introduced, the intention of 
the beneficial acts that had been passed was 
carried into full effect ; although at the time 
he made this affirmation he must have 
‘known, that the principal, and ayowed object 
and purpose of the acts in question, that 
‘of transferring the custody of the ‘public 
‘money from the treasurer of the navy to the 
‘batik, was at that moment directly and 
yrossly violated, and that not accidentally 
‘for a particular occasion, but had been so, 
systematically and constantly, for a period 
‘of 10years. Did not such wanton misre- 
‘presentation call for an immediate -expres- 
sion of the indignation of the house? He 
‘wis at ‘a loss to conceive, where the dif- 
fetence cold be seen between this case, 
and that of any private gentleman with his 
‘agent or steward. Let it be supposed that 
Mr. Mark Sprott, in answer to any inquiries 
‘that might have been made by Mr. Trotter, 
‘had told him, that he was not quite certain 
‘whether he did not sometimes vest money of 
Mr. Trotter’s in his own name, that ‘he 
‘might occasionally have placed some of the 
‘interest, when he received it, to his own ac- 
‘count: could any one imagine, ‘that after 
‘such an answer Mr. Sprott would long have 
‘yemained broker to lord Melville or Mr. 
Trotter? But, perhaps, Mr. Sprott might 
‘have said, that he did it unintentionally, and 
-that it was the necessary result of the manner 
‘in which he kept his accounts. Some one 
‘might exclaim: what broker on the ex- 
change would keep his accounts in such a 
‘manner! To this he would answer : ‘what 
‘treasurer of the navy of Great-Britain would 
‘keep his accounts in such a manner; and 
‘had not ‘the ‘people of England, who paid 
“the ‘public servants largely and rR and 
if ‘ho. instance, ‘perhaps, more ly and 
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fore the house, had not they a rightito iby 
served with as much accuracy, and as much 
fidelity, as any gentleman employs g 
broker on the stock-exchange? It was jm, 


possible for the house to recognize innocengs 


when guilt was professed. When. he cons 
sidered the examination of lord i 
the letter of lord Melville to the commis, 
sioners, and most of all, the extraordinary 
letter which had been addressed to them 
subsequent to the report, he was remi 
of Cicero’s address to Piso, when after eng, 
merating the various proofs of his miscon, 
duct, he breaks off, and exclaims, “ Qui 
te miserior ? Quis te damnatior. Qui ge, 
que scribere ad senatum de te rempublicam 
bene esse gestam, neque presens dicere aiigy 
es.’—If -when lord Melville first introdugad 
his billin 1785, such member of this hou 
had arisen, and addressing his lordship with 
something of a prophetic spirit, had said, 
** T oppose your bill, and the resolutionof 
the house on which it is founded ; but your 
labour is vain, your scheme is useless, for 
2 years willnot have past, before there yill 
be found a treasurer of the navy, who will 
wantonly and successfully. violate the bill, 
and that treasurer will be yourself :” with 
what apparently just indignation would th 
noble lord have repelled so foul an assertion 
upon his character ? Yet such was the caw, 
But what should we say, ‘if ‘such a 

had carried his conjectures further, though 
it was to be hoped with a spirit less pro 
phetic, and said, ‘‘ still more useless is yor 
plan, still more vain is your labour ; because, 
when this violation of law, after having been 
systematically carried on for 14 years, during 
which the public expenditure will haw 
doubled or tripled in its amount, shall a 
last, by a happy coincidence of circum 
stances come to ‘be discovered, there willl 
found another house of commons, s0-dif 


ferent to the care of the public purse, aml 
so lost to every feeling of public duty, ‘thit 
they will turn away from the discovery, ail 
readily embrace any pretence that is o- 
fered to ‘them, to avoid pronouncing @ 
opinion on an act so. gross, so flagrant, 
unjustifiable.” This Jast conjecture, 
trusted, would not receive the same oa- 
‘firmation with the former. It would k 
| fortunate, indeed, “for the country, had this 
commission never been appointed, and thee 
abuses never been discovered, if the rem 
was' tobe, that these reports were to lia 
dead letter on the table, to prove and 





‘iberally than ‘in'that-of ‘the office now be- 


hproclaim, that although there might exist® 
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igcountry a minister virtuous e 


h to 
itute inquiry, altho there might be 
und persons honest oe eeainaie i con- 
cting it, there was after and behind all 

js, a power able and willing to interpose 
tween justice and its object, to step in be- 

yen the law and the offender against the 
hw, and thereby to establish at once the 
most fatal and the most shameful of all pre- 
, that of guilt known and acknow- 
ged but not censured, of a breach of the 
y ascertained but not punished, He trust- 
ed, that the event of this night would teach 
avery different lesson to the world ; that it 
would shew, that whatever difference might 


exist amongst us, if indeed there did exist | 


my, on the principles of government, or on 


the application of those principles to public | 
, yet when such questions as these | 
came to be determined, whether the law! 


should or should not be observed, whether 
the public expenditure should be watched, | 
should pass unexamined and uncontrolled, 
was to be found but one voice, one 
inion, and one cause: the cause of men of 
Bectiptens, who pretend to any sort of 
inciple, in opposition to those who either 
not profess any, or what is as dangerous, 
nat-as bad, who think none essential to 
yhonour,, the safety, and the existence of 


country: 
» The Attorney General said, that nothing 
had fallen from his right hon. friend to pre- 
yeat the judgment of the house from being 
taken on the matter in question. The hon. 
mover had thought proper to call upon per- 
sons of different classes for their opinion and 
support that night. He had called on all 
those who were in office, and on those who 
aspired to it, The noble lord might be 
glassed in the latter description, and he 
would appeal to fim whether he did not feel 
that parliament ought not to judge upon the 
onduct of a public officer, without having 
the fullest information on the subject of the 
charge made against him? How would he 
feel should such ever be his own situation ? 
kt was called a plain violation of law, 
@ndasimple matter of fact: but was it not 
extremely material to ascertain the real cir- 
fumstances attending that transaction in a 
fommittee of the house? Respecting the 
diversion of public money to other branches 
of the public service, it was material that it 
should not be considered in piece-meal, but 
taken on the whole, and if ever there was a 
@se which demanded such investigation it 
Was this, in which gentlemen took so much 
Pains to heap.together every possible accusa- 
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tion. The house must, therefore, feel it ab- 
solutely necessary, before they proceeded 
farther, in order to see the true character 
and coleur of the transactions, to enter into 
a farther examination. 

Mr. Tierney complimented his noble 
friend. ‘ It was a matter of pride to any mari 
to be allowed to call himself the friend of 
such rising talents and eloquence. He agreed 
with him that nothing was more fit than 
to appoint a committee after the first point 
should be agreed upon, a committee in 
which all that related to accounts and calcu- 
lations might be sifted and. made clear. The 
transfer of money from one service to. ano? 
ther was also matter for a committee, but 
what was to be done with the remainder of 
the tenth report? Did lord Melville ask for . 
further delay, saying he had evidence suffi- 
cient for his acquittal? Did Mr. Trotter 
say any thing to that effect? But the peoplé 
of England looked to this night for the opi- 
nion of their representatives on this impor- 
tant. case. He would ask the right hon. gent. 
how long it was since the expedient of a re- 
ference to a committee occurred to him? 
The right hon. gent. was anxious for the 
production of lord Melville's letter, and still 
more, that the public mind should be set at 
rest on this point before the Easter recess. 
Why send to a committee that which no 
committee of that house could throw any 
fresh light upon? Could any man in that 
house lay his hand to his heart, and say he 
could controvert those propositions? Would 
any evidence disprove that money had been 
drawn from the bank contrary to law? 
Would Mr. Sprott say now what he would 
not say before? Would he be open-mouth- 
ed when not on his oath, and close when 
sworn? No farther explanation could be 
given. He then reminded the house of the 
report of the committee on the late sheriffs 
of Middlesex, when the committee made 
their report, which was received as full evi- 
dence, and counsel were allowed to speak 
merely as a supplementary explanation. 
Would any man in being, he asked, say that 
lord Melville, Mr. Trotter, or Mr. ‘Mark 
Sprott, . by an after examination of the facts, 
could add any thing for the satisfaction of 
the house? His right hon. and learned 
friend had gone over the whole of the case, 
and pressed the necessity of a select com- 
mittee ; but the commissioners of naval in- 
quiry had been occupied for 6 months in no 
other husiness'than that of investigating the 
matters of the tenth report. What utility 
could it then be of, to go into a_new com- 
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mittee ? he wished to see what reason could 
be urged for it. The right hon. gent. ap- 
peared anxious to’ know the extent of the 
deficiencies, not for tbe purposes of crimi- 
nating, but for the purposes of refunding, 
as appeared from his enumeration of the se- 
veral sums paid and received. The money 
was not kept.in the bank ; no, says the right 
hon. gent., it was lodged at Messrs. Coutts, 
to save trouble : a clerk of the navy office 
takes a cheque for a large amount, receives 
the value at the bank of England, passes 
Somerset-house, and carries it down to 
Messrs. Coutts. ‘This was the convenience. 
He did not want any further illustration of 
the fallacy of the pretence.—One point more 

he begged leave to advert to. While he had 
* the honour of holding the.office of treasurer 
of the navy, no inconvenience whatever 
arose from a strict adherence to the act of 


arliament, which was one of the most sa-. 


utary and useful ever framed, nor could he 
see how it was possible Mr. Trotter could 
see any thing in the act which could leave 
the least doubt upon his mind of the true 
spirit and meaning of it—With respect to 
the participation of the emoluments by lord 
Melville, with Mr. Trotter, there did not 
‘remain a doubt upon his mind on that part of 
the case. ‘Was it possible for lord Melville 
to go on as he did, for 12 years, merely for 
the advantage of Mr. Trotter ? he could not 
be blind to the rising prosperity of Mr. Trot- 
ter; he knew he originally had nothing ; 
and this alone should have been sufficient to 
rouse his jealousy. The accommodation of 
10,0001. of 20,000]., and various other con- 
siderable sums, left not a shadow of doubt 
‘upon the subject; and it fully appeared his 
lordship had gone on systematically for 12 
years together. He hoped it could not be 
said he was actuated by any peevish motive 
to lord Melville in giving his vote in support 
of the resolutions that night. Nothing 
‘would satisfy the country but meeting the 
question fairly, broadly, distinctly, and 
without delay. The public understood the 
question as well as those who made speeches 
for his.Jcrdship; but what defence could the 
house make to the public, if they delayed or 
passed by the consideration of such transac- 
tions? As to impeding sailors’ wages by 
these speculations, he wished to state it pub- 
licly, from having been in the office himself, 
that such a report, which he hoped had not 
been made, was groundless, as the thing 
‘was impossible.. But he must add, that in 
such a war as this, the loss of public confi- 
dence, and of the respect the people pay to 








high authority, would be the worst blow that 
could be inflicted on this country. He would 
be the last man to’ proceed harshly against 
lord Melville or Mr. Trotter, but they did 
not ask to be heard by counsel, or pray for 
any delay. Their friends allowed they could 
not ask for an acquittal upon the tenth re. 
port: and, therefore; why go out of the 
way and delay the business for 3 or’ 
months? The house of commons would 
only incur odium by such a step: Shew him 
the law was not violated, or he would not 
consent to a moment's delay. This wasn 
odd way of treating the parliamentary com: 
missioners. The right hon. gent. had said 
there was no regular trial, and had described 
all the forms of a trial. In this case the 
witnesses were the accounts of the persons 
accused, and the parties were called upon; 
ard had every opportunity given them; 
«* Can you make out the answer in June?" 
«¢ No.”’—* Can you do it in July ?” No” 
** Have you any thing to say or to shewin 
your favour?” “* Nothing.” The trial was 
as fair as ‘the nature of the transaction ad: 
mitted. ‘What more trial could they havé 
before the committee of the house? Was 
this sort of language used respecting the re: 
port of the commissioners of accounts? As 
to the errors the right hon. gent. had endea- 
voured to shew in the report, they furnish 
ed no argument of weight against the com- 
missioners, since the very documents on 
which the right hon. gent. reasoned wete 
furnished by the commissioners themselves. 
It was his pride that he had been a member 
of the last administration, to which that 
commission of inquiry was owing; and he 
called on all those gentlemen who supported 
that administration, particularly in that mea 
sure, to come forward now and support the 
commissioners in the hour of their need— 
When the right hon. gent had concluded, the 
Master of the Rolls and Mr. Canning rose at 
the same time, but Mr. Canning first caught 
the eye of the speaker. 

Mr. Canning said, that on any other oe- 
casion he should undoubtedly have given 
way to his hon. and learned friend, but after 
the speech he had just heard from the high 
authority of the hon gent. whom he had 
succeeded in the office he now held, and 
considering that the present question related 
peculiarly to that department of adminis- 
tration which he was most intimately con- 
nected with, he felt particularly anxious to 
deliver his sentiments on this occasion. He 
observed that the house, in its usual love of 
justice, would give an opportunity © 
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ire, whether the whole of the charge 
now exhibited against the noble lord might 
not bedone away, or was capable of being 
done away? and if they thought so they 
gould not possibly vote for the motion pro- 
osed by the hon. gent. But what was the 
alternative? ‘That the house should come 
toa final determination on the subject, by 
which all possibility of explanation would 
pe excluded. Now,, upon that subject he 
could’ not help saying, that the mode pro- 
‘by his right hon. friend was the true 

way to answer the purposes of justice, by 
instituting an inquiry, with all the circum- 
stances of the case on both sides, which 
hitherto had not been done. But the right 
hon. gent. who spoke last had stated to the 
house, that the mode proposed by the origi- 
nal motion was recommended by a late pre- 
cedent in the proceedings of the house on 


the: subject of the Middlesex election ; in 


that case the house had decided that it would 
not. proceed in the examination of evidence 
atthe bar; but took up the case on the re- 

of acommittee, and adopted its state- 
ment upon the ground that the evidence 
which was adduced before the committee 
was upon oath, and that which was to be 
heard at the bar must be without oath—that 
the'case vas the same here, for that the evi- 
dence before the committee of naval inquiry 
was upon oath, but if the house heard any 
further evidence upon that subject, they 
must take it. without that sanction. Now, 
begging pardon of that right hon, gent., the 
two cases had no common nature, or indeed 
any resemblance to each other. The deci- 
sion on the late case of the Middlesex elec- 
tion, in which the house had adopted the 
report of the committee, and concluded upon 
it without hearing further evidence, did not 
turn on the point of difference between evi- 
dence upon oath and that which was taken 
without that sanction ; but upon the princi- 
ple, that the parties charged with miscon- 
duct had been fully heard, had been allowed 
allthe forms, and what was much better 
than all forms, the substance of a fair trial ; 
they were called upon to answer ; they knew 


‘the charge, had heard all the evidence in 
_‘upport of it, had actually cross-examined 


that evidence, and were heard by counsel as 
to the effect of that evidence, and it ap- 
peared, upon full investigation of tie case, 
that the party had nothing to say in answer 
tothe charge ; they were found guilty, be- 
cause their guilt was fully substantiated, 
after they had been fully heard. But the pre- 
sent was the reverse of that case, for here'the 
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party had not been ‘heard, and all that was 
now asked wasa full hearing. And here he: 
would put it to the house, and, indeed, to the 
gentlemen opposite to him, whether it was 
fair to call on the house to convict the party 
without a hearing, which - had not yet been 
had? and what would bring the point more 
distinctly before the minds of those whom 
he had now the honour of addressing was 
this, that no part of the case now before 
the house on this report was matter origi- 
nally intended by the course of examination 
taken by the committee, but it came out 
incidentally, and it was no part of the ob- 
ject of the committee to. try the noble lord 
who was the object of the present motion 
for any thing, and therefore it was, from 
the nature of things, absolutely impos- 
sible that he shotld have had a fair trial, 
since he had indeed hitherto had no trial; 
But the right hon. gent. who spoke last had 
observed, that in former times a commits 
tee, on the model of which this was formed, 
had made many wise regulations, and that 
the act which was now the subject of the 
consideration of the house of commons 
passed without further investigation. than 
that of a perusal of the report of the com- 
mittee on which it was founded. This 
might be, but he believed the right hon, 
gent. could not shew him any regulation of 
parliament by which any. individual had been 
condemned, without having had an oppor- 
tunity of defending himself. And here the 
case was most singularly hard, for it was the 
case of an individual knowing for the first 
time from the report, now said to be cons 
clusive, what was the: nature of the charge 
which was exhibited against him. He was 
speaking now of lord Melville, for he 
understood that noble lord was the only: per- 
son against whom gentlemen on the other 
side of the house were pressing. From 
these complicated accounts, thus brought 
without notice to his. lordship, before the 
committee, the guilt of that noble lord was 
to be inferred ; and he was said to have had 
a fair trial! and the house was called upon - 
to confirm that assertion, without its having 
at all investigated the case! » This applica- 
tion tothe house was repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of justice.—But then the right hon. 
gent. stated, that an act of parliament had in 
this case been violated by the application of 
public money to other uses than those speci- 
tied by the act. Now he ventured to say, 
the violation of the act of parliamerit was a 
point by no means so clear. as some gentle- 
men affected to state it; but on the contrary 
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he believed that doubts might be very réason- 
_ably entertained upon that subject. Here he 
wished to guard against being misunderstood. 
When he said that the act was not so clear 
upon this point as it seemed to be conceived 
by some: gentlemen, he was not thereby to 
be regarded as the champion of illegal de- 
fiance to the rules of law, or an imitator of 
such a practice. He knew that laws even 
if unwise, must be obeyed, while they were 
in full force. But the question was, whether 
the party here said to be guilty of a breach 
of the law, knew that he was really causing 
to be applied the public money to the private 
tse of individuals? Now, considering the 
law as attentively as he was able, he denied 
that either the letter, or the spirit of it, 
pee peg the drawing ‘of money out of the 
nk in the manner contefded for by gentle- 
then on the other side of the housé. Hewas 
torifident that the spirit of the act could not be 
60, because it could never have been the in- 
tention of any Jaw to throw insurmountable 
_ obstacles in the way of public business; and he 
contended. that the strict letter of the act 
could not be so construed ; for, in many 
cases, a compliance with an act, so con- 
strued, would be physically impossible. In 
the course of 26 days the amount of the 
sams to be paid to-claimants on the navy 
was 6,400].; 3,500]. of which was made up 
of sums under 20]. A great multitude of 
the items were from 8s. 6d. to 1]. 8s. He 
wished gentlemen to turn this in their minds 
«whether all these sums could be paid by 
drafts: immediately given to the claimants to 
receive the money at the Bank? And if 
this. were so, he wished gentlemen, who 
maintained the affirmative of that proposi- 
tion, to shew him the clause in the act 
by which it was supported ; and when they 
had done so, they would have proved that 
every person who held the office of pay- 
master of the navy since the passing of the 
act had been guilty of an infraction of it. 
After all, if the law was so, the breach of 
it was of course not to be justified; but 
then came the question of the degree of im- 
propriety of the conduct of the individual, 
and much of that depended upon the ques- 
tion of—whether he did it knowingly and 
uannecessarily ?. To pursue the idea of con- 
venience in transacting public business of 
this kind a little further, he would observe, 
there were now 6,800 ships books for pay- 
ment, andin the course of the last three 
“weeks payment had been made upon 40 
ships books, and they abounded with items 
wf l4s., 12s:, and 15s. gd. Now he would 
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ask, whether it was to be contended 

gent. in that house, with any regard to prgg, 
ticability in the dispatch of business, 
every one of these items should be paid by 
a distinct specific draft upon the Bank given 
to the claimant? Ifnot, then there wagay 
end of the argument upon the dry point of 
the illegality of drawing money. out of the 
Bank for any but a specified purpose fo 
the use of the navy! Thus the 
upon the illegality of the practice fell to the 


‘ground, Then the-question of strictness of 


law being at an end, the rest was a.question 
of degree, or extent to which the practicg 
had been carried, and that, like every other, 
must be governed by that which was rey 
sonable ; for he did not say that it mj 

with impunity be carried to a blameable. ex; 
tent, or be endlessly followed up. It would 
be always just to mark it with censure when, 
ever it was done unnecessarily. But he said 
it was not a question of mere law, asgen 
tlemen on the other side of the house took it, 
but a question of degree. That was to be 
determined upon the circumstances, andthe 
house should judge, or rather a committee 
should judge, how far it was necessaty or 
unnecessary, and which the house possessed 
the power of deciding after a proper inquiry 
had been had into all the circumstances of 
the case, but no such proceeding had hitherto 
taken place. The diversion of the publie 
money, which was another topic brought 
forward, was very fit for inquiry, As to 
the charge, or rather an imputation, found- 
ed upon an inference, against the noble lord, 


that he had some participation of the benefit ' 


arising from the use of the public money 
while employed for the advantage of private 
individuals, that was a subject fit for in 
quiry, but to decide which, the house, at 
present, had no materials; and upon the 
question of the extent to which the public 
money had been drawn out from the Bank; 
and here he must advert to a part of the 
report of the committee of 1782, which had 
escaped the notice of the hon. gent. who 
brought forward the motion, which waste 
the following effect: ‘‘ we consider that 
this excess is not money for which the trea~ 
surer is accountable to the public, but be 
longing to the proprietors of these bills, and 
remaining in his hands at their risk, until 
they apply to him for payment.” Now, he 
said, if this doctrine be correct, the whole 
money in the hands of the treasurer was not 
that for which he was responsible to the 
public, but to the individual to which these 
sums belonged, and if they had received 
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geen no breach of the act of parliament, and 
the house would find, upon inquiry, -that 
qhat he had stated hypothetically was the 

He maintained that the deficiency 
gated in page 128 of the Report was incor- 

stated as to the amount of it. He 
didnot say that the mode stated on the other 
sidewas the proper mode of keeping the 
money of the public ; but what he con- 
tended was, that the casé was not that 
ese of aggravation which was contended 
for on the other side. It was, however, a 
waatter which he. did not ask gentlemen to 
take on his statement, but leave it for in- 


/guiry ; for that he believed it would turn 


gut that the violation of the act of parliament 
in this respect, so much insisted upon, was 
jn a great measure imaginary—He now 
came to the great point, which was, the 
imputation to the noble lord that he had 
ee in the use of the public money. 
is was not made as a distinct charge, 
only it was thrown out, or iusinuated as a 
‘wutter of inference. Now, he would put 
it to the conscience of the hon. gent., 
who brought forward this motion, and to 
ge already uttered in the course 

ofthis debate, ‘to lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ask himself, whether he could 
believe that out of ‘the monies which had 
been drawn out of the Bank, the noble lord 
fad really any participation in the profits of 
using for private purposes? And whether 
he believed that a vote, carried to the extent 
of that now proposed, in deference, as that 
hon..gent. might think, to the public opi- 
nion, would not be to confirm such opinion 
to its full extent? He would ask whether 
that was fair? ‘Whether thé carrying the 
motion now before the house, would not 
be to impress upon the minds of the public 
an idea that lord Melville had been found 
guilty by the house of commons of foul 
and corrupt malversation? (A cry of 
hear! hear! from the opposite side.) If 
gentlemen really thought so, they were 
Tight in pressing the motion; but he 
was at a loss to find out upon what foun- 
dation such a conclusion could be drawn 
from the premises before the house ; for the 
‘tase could not, even on the face of the re- 
port, before the other side was heard, 
amount to any thing more than a case of 
‘uspicion. .He would then ask the hon. 
gent. what he would think of the hardship 
‘ofthat case, if hereafter it should appear as 
the ‘believed it would, that the suspicion 
Was without. foundation ?—He-. -then -pro- 
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ceeded to observe on that part of the 
report of the commissioners, in. which 
they disapprove of the manner in which 
the accountants’ branch, consisting of a 
principal and eight clerks having beeg es- 
tablished by order of council in Aug. 1786, 
for the express purpose of bringing up 
the old, and keeping up the new accounts ; 
and they were surprised this had not been 
done, but that the clerks had been employed 
in the current business of the pay-office ; 
and on which the committee said, this was 
a false economy. He admitted that no eco- 
nomy was more pitiful than that of starvi 
the public service by a paucity of clerks in 
public offices; but there was an erroneous 
conception on this subject. It was generally 
considered, that the power of the treasurer 
of the navy was much greater than it was, 
he was considered as a kind of despot in the 
office, when in truth be could neither add te 
the number of the clerks nor to their salary. 
This economy, pitiful as it might be, was 
not the economy of lord Melville, for he 
had applied to the admiralty for additional 
clerks for the accountant’s branch, and the 
were not allowed. Since lord Melville be- 
came first lord of the admiralty, he had ap- 
plied, and these clerks were allowed long 
before the commissioners suggested the ne- 
cessity of them. There was another detached 
point, upon which great stress was laid, 
and which seemed to be considered a materiak 
feature in the case. He meant the circum- 
‘stance of Mr. Trotter having drawn 1 million 
in one day from the bank, and lodged it in © 
the house of Messrs. Coutts. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Pitt) had said, that much doubt 
lay upon this*transaction, and that it might 
admit of explanation. Now he should go 
farther. He would undertake to explain it 
satisfactorily. The fact then was, that this 
million was not the whole sum drawn that 
day. He begged the house not to be startied 
when he stated how the case was. The fact 
was, it was part of a sum of 2 millions 
drawn upon the same day, viz. the 10th of 
April. Of this due intimation was given in 
the Gazette by the commissioners of the na- 
vy and .victualling office, stating, that the 
treasurer of the navy had that day received 
money forthe services of these departments 
for 6 months, and giving the creditors an 
option of money or bills, as they should 
think proper. ‘The next day, the 11th, these 
2} millions were offered to the persons having 
any demands against these several depart- 
ments, and therefore there was nothing se- 
cret or clandestine jn the transqction, *'The 
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next detached charge particularly concerned 
himself. It had been insinuated out of 
doors, in consequence of something contained 
in the report, that he, as treasurer of the 
navy, had thrown obstructions in the way 
of inquiry. The right hon. gent. ‘here en- 
tered into a justification of his own conduct. 
He said, he had been: called upon by the 
commissioners to furnish four several lists, 
but, on consideration, he found he could not 
furnish more than. three, and even these not 
in the precise form required. These three, 
however, he did furnish in the most com- 
plete form in his power, from the documents 
which his office afforded ; and for any’ fur- 
ther information upon the subject he referred 
the ‘commissioners to the books of his de- 
partment. The report, however, in noticing 
this transaction, and his first answer, goes 
on to say, ** his accounts were afterwards 
made out,” implying, as he conceived, that 
they were at first refused. Having said thus 
much, however, he hoped he should not be 
. suspected of having thrown any impediment 
in the way of the commissioners, to whose 
object, fairly and liberally pursued, no man 
was a greater friend than he. He added, 
that he wished to stand well in the opinion 
of the house and of the public. He con- 
‘cluded by observing, that if he thought this 
motion well founded, that a case was made 
out against the noble lord, he should not lift 
up his voice against such a motion; but he 
thought he did not ask too much, wien he 
asked the house not to suffer itself by pre- 
judice within, or by intimidation from cla- 
mour without, to take upon itself to decide 
without full and competent information upon 
the question now before them. 

Mr. George Ponsonby rose, and spoke to 
the following effect :—Sir, I am satisfied 
that the right hon. gent. who spoke last, 
thinks, as he speaks, that there is matter in 
this business, highly deserving of the most 
serious consideration of this house. I am 
sure he thinks it a question highly deserving 
of acommittee, for the pr"pose of proving 
the innocence and purity of Mr. Trotter ; 

| for, from all I have heard of his character, I 
am certain if he did not think Mr. Trotter 
pure and innocent, he would not continue 
him in office. I think it right, sir, to quote 
the right hon. gent.’s conduct, in proof of 
his sincerity ; for, I am sure he would not 
wote for farther delay, if not from a con- 
sciousness that it was necessary to the ex- 
culpation of Mr. Trotter. He surely would 
not continue him in office, or act in any 
way, merely for the purpose of screening an 
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accused person from justice. But, while} 
give the right hon. gent. credit for all thig 
candour and regard for truth, there is ong 
circumstance which strikes me as somewhat 
extraordinary. The right hon. gent., through 


the whole of his speech, uses the phase, 


‘ this charge,’ as if it were limited to»one, 
Now, this is an error; for there are several 
distinct and separate charges comprised jn 
the offence. For example, one of the heads 
of accusation is,-that lord Melville, the very 
man who proposed the law in question, and 
afterwards treasurer of the navy, did violate 
the provisions of that law, by conniving at 
the conduct of his paymaster taking -the 
public money from the bank, and applying 
it to his own private profit and emolument, 
Is not this a single, distinct, and substantive 
charge? Has this any thing to do, in the 
remotest’ degree, with accommodation. af. 
forded to another office ? or with the ¢ 

of a participation of gain with lord Melville? 
Is not this, then, a distinct and separate ac. 
cusation ? and, if so, how does it become 
necessary to its ascertainment, to inquire 
what office received the loan ;. or whether 
Mr. Trotter divided the profits with Jord 
Melville? The right hon. gent. pursuing 
this error, says, as a reason for farther time 
and inquiry, it is difficult to decide, upon 
complex and intricate accounts, meaning 
thereby the accounts of Mr. Trotter.. Sir, 
these accounts have nothing to do with the 
charge which I have stated. I ask the 
house, will they, after 10 years of conside- 
ration and examination, enable you to say, 
that lord Melville did not connive at Mr. 
Trotter, his paymaster, taking money out of 
the bank, and applying it to the purposes:of 
private emolument ? You know they will 
not; and, therefore, as to this charge, no 
delay is necessary. But it has been said, 
that the accounts are not correct ; as it will 
appear that the sums transferred to the bank 
of Messrs. Coutts were only 7 or 8 millions, 
and not 15, as therein stated. But how 
will this, admitting the fact to be so, acquit 
that noble personage of corrupt connivance 
at the breach of the law ? Is he innocent, 


because he only connived at the misapplica- 


tion of 7 millions of the public money? 
The next objection urged is, that the charge 
against the noble Jord. and Mr. Trotter, 
supported only by ex parte evidence. Why, 
this is indeed a curious objection. The gentle- 
men chuse favourite terms for themselves, am 

then they quarrel with their own phrase. ‘Itis 
indeed ex parte evidence, but of what party? Is 
it of the accuser? no, It isthe evidence of the 
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aecused stating every thing he thinks 

r in his own defence and justification. 

t it has been said, 
have been hardly dealt with; they have 
pegn taken by surprise, and have had no 
notice of what was going forward. What! 
[thought that commission issued for the 
of inquiring into abuses, with a view 
tocorrection and amendment. Have I been 
mistaken, and was it then for the purpose of 
inquiring into the transcendant merits and 
virtues of the treasurer and paymaster of the 
navy, and to ascertain what farther honours 
and rewards they deserved for their distin- 
guished services? ‘hese worthy parties, it 
now seems, were most cruelly deceived. 
They attended the commissioners, never once 


dreaming that abuses could have crept into | 


their office, which the commissioners wished 


to investigate, but fancying it was to be only | 
an examination, to ascertain the degree of . 


their merits and virtues, and confidently an- 
ticipating a brilliant reward. Now, to come 


to this ex parte evidence, as it is called: lord ; 


Melville being asked, did you permit Mr. 
Trotter to draw the money from the Bank 
of England, and place it in his private bank- 
er's hands ? his lordship answers, ‘‘ I never 
gave him a direct authority, but I knew he 
did it.’ Now, surely, it would have been 
more manly in his lordship to have said at 
once ** I did,’ than to admit that he knew 
what was going on, and did not prevent it. 
It was skulking from his duty. It was as 
much as saying to Mr. Trotter, make money 
pf.your office as you can, and J will protect 
you. And who is this Mr. Trotter, with 
whom lord Melville cannot be presumed to 
have any fellow-feeling ? Why, the general 
agent of lord Melville. Why, knowing him 
to be acting in this illegal-way, did he con- 
tinue him in the practice? Can any man 
believe. it was exclusively for Mr. Trotter’s 
sole benefit ? 


sible ; as principal, he was as corrupt as if 


the act of his agent had been done persone | 
The next argument ad- | 


ally by himself.-—= 


vanged is that-no. loss has been sustained by 





the practice. This I can easily coriceive, | 
7 


without giving the parties much credit for 
their innocence. 
an expert calculator, 
Well how far he might use the public money, 
betore the demands for it should come round 


upon him, 


lates his issues in. the mean time, according- 
Vor. IV, 
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that these parties | 


But even though it were, : 
lord Melville would not be the less respen- ' 


Mr. Alexander Trotter is, 
He might know very | 


It was only the common science | 
of every banker, who knows. when his bills | 
ae payable, and to what amount, and regu- | 
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‘ly. This argument, of no loss to the public 
from this practice, is an extraordinary excuse 
from a right hon. gent. so well versed in the 
financial system of the country, and the Jaws 
that particularly relate to it. Does he re- 
collect the act which prescribes the form of 
the bills, and the mode of drawing them? 
That act says, “‘ any man counterfeiting one 
of these bills, shall be guilty of a fe- 
lony, without benefit of clergy.” Now,’ 
suppose an expert forger, and many such’ 
there are, had forged a bil! of 500,000l. but 
had the money to replace it when it became 
due ; and supposing this transection to be 
afterwards discovered, would or could the 
right hon. gent. advise his Majesty to. par- 
don that man, because the money was made 
good? ‘To excuse, therefore, a public offi- 
cer, guilty of mal-practices, upon the ground 
of no loss, is monstrous language. It is lan- 
guage that puts an end to the definite pro- 
visions of the law, and the constitution of 
the house of commons. What! no loss? 
Is then every public officer to speculate with 
the. public money for private profit, and if 
no loss ensues, is there no criminality ?. What 
is the use of your laws, if they may be thus 
dispensed with at pleasure? What becomes 
of the house and its duties? Is the house 
to vote a sum of money for one particular 
service, and may any officer apply it to ano- 
ther as he pleases, and if no loss follows, is 
he to remain guiltless? The right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer, says he knows 
of one sum of 40,000]. that: was thus applied 
| to a purpose diflerent from that for which it 
| was voted, and he adds, judiciously applied. 
|T ask, however, if any regard were paid to 
| the votes of the house, why was not ‘that 
| payment afterwards disclosed,. and a bill of 
| indemnity dernanded for those that made it 2 
‘It is monstrous that any minister should 
, think himself justified in taking such a liber- 
ty with the public money, and not call fora 
bill of indemnity. It is said that the ae- 
counts are not correct ; that the sums lodged 
with Messrs. Coutts are not eo grest as they 
are stated. ‘This does not signify. It ap- 
ears that Mr. Trotter took ali he could. He 
was a good calculator ; and if he took only 
5 millions, instead of 15, it was because he 
could not make. free with more.- It is a 
proof of his skill, not of his innocence, and, 
' perhaps, it is for that skill he has been rein- 
stated in office. Great pains, we are told, 
have been taken to inflame the public mind. 
t is said that hand-bills and publications have 
been circulated, for the purpose of exciting 
parties. If so, Jit is base. 
xX: 





: odium against the 
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The hon. gent. opposite (the attorney ge- 
neral) will feel it his duty, Iam sure, to as- 
certain the fact, and punish these libellers ; 
hut why are we to stop the proceedings of 
the house, because offensive and libellous 
publications have been circulated? The 
proceedings of the commissioners in 1782 
have been referred to, but they have nothing 


to do with the present business. The ques-| 


tion is, whether the act of 1785 has been 
violated ? The conduct of the commissioners 
in 1782, he would venture to say, did not 
sanction the conduct of Mr. Trotter. Their 
recommendation was, that none of these 
public officers. should: have public money in 
their hands, or be exposed to the temptation 
ef private gain, that. might end in public 
loss. I cannot conceive why we should 
postpone the resolutions. Can you obtain 
evidence from a committee, that the law 
has not been violated ? This is the first in- 
stance of an application to parliament in a 
grave business for delay, without stating any 
grounds. If you have any ground, why not 
state it? I think the gentlemen are not 
aware of the consequences of delay, if any is 
to take place. In such event, I think bills 
ought to be brought in to restrain lord Mel- 
ville and Mr. Trotter from leaving the coun- 
try. The proceedings of a committee will 
occupy a great length of time. What.is to 
becoine of lord Melville and Mr. Trotter in 
the mean while? If it shall appear that the 
sums have been great, it will not be fit that 
they should be allowed to walk the streets at 
large, and be at liberty to convey in trust to 
their friends those funds from which restitu - 
tion ought to be made to the country. The 
right hon. gent, (Mr. Pitt) will therefore 
find it due to his character to follow the case 
of Sir Thomas Rumbold, and take care that 
any funds they now possess shall be forth- 
coming to satisfy the public demands. And 
now, sir, let me tell you, there never was a 
moment in the history of the country where 
the character of the government was so es- 
sential to its welfare and security. By a 
measure, of which I own I did not approve, 
this house has received an addition of 100 
miembers from Ireland. I own, sir, I am 
anxious that they should give this night a 
proof of their spirit and purity. Public ru- 
mour stated that at the time of the union 
many were induced by large sums to part 
with their legislature too easily, and their 
integrity was not free from doubt and sus- 
picion. They have now an opportunity of 
throwing from them that imputation. I 
should. be deeply afflicted if that measure 
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were only to give the minister'an increase of 
influence,.and not of purity and virtue, { 
should be ashamed to walk the Streets of 
London, if it were the general opinion that 
the members from Ireland were not as clear 
of corruption as the members of this country, 
and that there was any virtue in the one from 
which the other was shut out. Sorry should 
I be were the two representations to meet 
like two running sores, wasting the strength 
and vigour of the body by their confluent 
corruption. This is the first o portunity 
they have had of giving a proof of the virtue 
and integrity of my countrymen, and I hope 
they will not lose it. You are nowen 
in a war alone, without an ally, with a great 
nation, led by the most extraordinary man 
the world has ever produced. You hare 
imposed heavy taxes upon the people. This 
seSsion you have followed the poor man’s 
last luxury into his cottage ; you have taxed 
his salt. ‘Will it not then be wise to shew, 
that if you call upon him to make great sa- 
crifices, you will take care that they shall be 
administered with integrity and economy? 
Is it not incumbent upon you to shew, that 
no rank, no power, no influence can screen 
a public malefactor ? and that the man who 
would abuse his trust, and misapply the 
hard earnings of the people, cannot be 
screened from the justice of the country? 
When you have established this character, 
as I hope arid trust you will this night, you 
may, carry on the contest as long as you may 
think it necessary for your honour or your 
safety ; but, if the amendment be adopted, 
you will incur a very different opinion. I 
put it to you, whether it will be considered 
as a mode to ascertain the innocence of 4 
man, who stands convicted upon his own 
oath, or a stratagem to shelter him from pu- 
nishment by delay ? I can make great allow- 
ance for private friendship. I am sure, 
however, it is the sentithent of the house 
that lord Melville- cannot be defended ; for 
I observe that not one gentleman has arisen 
this night to speak for him, but such as have 
been his colleague in office. I cannot find 
fault with that friendship ; but sure J am, 
that if'they cannot acquit him upon oath, of 
what he has admitted upon oath, they can- 
not acquit him of a corrupt breach of the law. 
Mr. Canning rose to explain the cause of 
Mr. Trotter’s continuance in office. Hé 
said he had never seen him until he was ap- 
pointed paymaster under him. He restored 
him because he was a useful man. And be 
had not removed him from office, because 
he considered his case adhuc sub judice. 
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. The Master of the Rolls argued in favour 
of an inquiry, because, he said, it had ever 
been the principle and practice of our juris- 
sudence to have the whole of a casé before 
ay man was pronounced guilty. It was 
not sufficient to state that the law had been 
violated by lord Melville ; but before the 
house could pronounce a judgment against 
him, it would be necessary to shew that he 
had violated. the law from corrupt motives, 
The law might be broken, and the motives 
not corrupt. It had never been the object 
of the naval commissioners to try criminals, 
or to convict men on their own confession. 
Their object merely was to inquire into 
abuses, and it was for that purpose alone that 
they had put questions to those who came 


before them. The house then could not, 


on the report of men having such an object 


inview, convict a person without hearing 


evidence at its bar. Such was the proceed- 
ing in the case of sir Robert Walpole, the 
duke of Macclesfield, and various other per- 
sons. He would not now say one word con- 
cerning the merits of the case ; but he con- 
tended that the whole of it ought to be 
heard before the house proceeded to come 
toa decision upon it. It would be impossi- 
ble for any man to be as capable at this mo- 
ment of determining upon the various shades 
of guilt belonging to the case, as he would 
be after an inquiry was gone into. From 
the report now before the house, it was im- 
possible for any man to say that lord Mel- 
yille was personally guilty of corruption— 
that he was corrupt for the sake of private 
emolument. Nothing like personal cor- 
ruption was proved against the noble viscount. 
How was he to judge of his own offence but 
by hisown understanding ? How did it ap- 
pear to what degree he connived at the mis- 
conduct of his servant. These and many 
other points were wholly left in the dark by 
the commissioners, and could not be cleared 
up without farther inquiry. - 

Mr. Fox then rose. He said he should be 
extremely unwilling to suffer this question 
to be put without expressing his sentiments 
upon it. _ Kor if, unhappily, the vote of the 
house should be opposite to that which he 
hoped and wished, he should feel very un- 
easy indeed that his name should partake of 
the universal odium that must attach to any 
decision tending to second such notorious 
delinquency as the report on: the table de- 
clared, He could never reconcile it to his 
mind to be silent upon such an occasion, 
lest he should be suspected of declining to 
mark with the strongest reprobation, guilt 
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of a nature so glaring, that any man who 
gave it the sanction of his vote, or attempt- 
ed to protect. it. from. punishment, must be 
viewed in the light of an accomplice, or oné 
at least disposed to become the accomplice 
of similar transactions. Before he would, 
proceed to the merits of the charges under 
consideration, he thought it proper to no- 
tice the arguments of the gentlemen on the 
other side, not because he considered those 
arguments possessed of any intrinsic force, 
but lest from the authority of the persons 
from whom they proceeded they might have 
the effect of leading the house to a decision, 
which, if it should correspond with the 
wishes of those by whom such arguments 
were used, must destroy its character with thé 
country and with all Europe. The. first 
gentleman with whom he would begin was 
the last who spoke. That learned gent. di- 
rected the whole of his observations to shew 
that the house should go into a committeé 
in order to ascertain whether the breach of 
the act of parliament, not of which lord 
Melville stood charged, but of which he con- 
fessed himself guilty, proceeded from cor- 
rupt motives. If corruption consisted mere- 
ly in a man putting money into his own 
pocket, according to the vulgar conception, 
perhaps some of the deductions of the learn- 
ed gent. would be right. But he would 
contend that nothing could be more corrupt, 
in his opinion, than to permit a man’s own 
agent to convert the money of others-to his 
own private emolument. This was the 
amount of lord Melville’s confession ; and 
although it. might be possible, from a fur- 
ther examination, to prove the noble lord 
more guilty, it did appear to him utterly im- 
possible to prove him less so. For the most 
conclusive evidence of the noble lord’s cor- 
ruption, he would only refer*to that para- 
graph in the report, in which the noble lord 
stated, that although he knew his agent 
Trotter was applying the public money to 
other purposes than that for which it was 
legally intended, that he did not prohibit 
him from doing so, What was. that, he 
would ask,- but complete corruption, even 
taking the case simpliciter ; but com- 
bining it with other circumstances, could 
any man entertain a doubt upon the subject 
of his guilt? What greater aggravation of 
his delinquency in tolerating the breach of 
his own act of parliament could be imagined 
than allowing his agent to misapply the pub- 
lic money, for the safe custody of which that 
act was intended? But it is pretended that 
no loss had accrued to the public from this 
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«malversation,-and a very singular argument 
was advanced, that as there was no loss there 
was no risk. Now, said the hon. gent., it 
unfortunately happened in certain. parts of 
my life, which Ido nct quote with a view 
to recommend my example to others, that 
‘I was in the habits of engaging in certain 
Speculations which are commonly called 
geming. - If a man should, in that kind of 
speculation, win a large sum of money, I 
am sure that an argument would not thence 
arise that he had made no risk. I rather 
think the: natural inference would be that 
his risk was considerable. Probably however, 
in this case, lord Melville did take care that 
Trotter should not lose any money. Trotter 
was the confidential agent of lord Melville, 
and lord Melville was the confidential agent 
of the state. Therefore, in this sort of spe- 
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culation in which Trotter engaged, lord Mel- 


the attorney-general to prosecute ; whether 
by moving an impeachment, or preparing 
bill of pains and penalties, which peg 

would be the more proper mode of proceed, 
ing, he would maintain that the confesgig, 
of the party accused, would be evidence ty 
proceed upon, and that the house was noy 
called on to act, as it must in every similg 
ease, as a grand jury, to pronounce up 
the guilt of the accused. It was stranget 
hear it asserted, that the accused -was' ne 
guilty, because no loss had accrued’ ftom 
this scandalous transaction. To those 
whom the loss of honour was nothing, péep 
haps, it might be said that no loss’ had 
arisen. But what was the loss of honourtg 
that government which after such a palpable 
instance of delinquency, should presetve its 
connexion with the delinquent? and what 
the loss of character and honour to thathonse, 
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ville. could guard against much risk. If| should it attempt by its vote, to screen such 
two men play at cards together, anda third | a delinquent? infinitely more than any sum 
person stands behind one of them and throws! of money cou!d amount to.—Whatever the 
hints to the other, he that receives the | learned gent. to whom he had already advert. 
hints is tolerably sure of winning. Just so|ed might assert, he could not see that any 
in this business ; lord Melville knew when | farther inquiry could be necessary. to enable 
the navy bills were likely to be funded, and | the house to decide that a-great public officer 
Mr. Trotter could act upon the information | who allowed his servants to make illicit pros 








he might rececive. Will any one say, then, | 
that from such acting upon such information, | 
no loss would accrue to the public? On the 
contrary, I maintain,.that the public did | 
suffer a ioss of 1 per cent. upon the discount 

of such bills. But, then observed the hon. | 
meraber, the learned gent. desired the house 

to go into an inquiry, in order to obtain | 
fariher evidence. He would appeal to the ; 
judgment of the house, whether any farther | 
evidence could be necessary to enable it to 
come to adecided opinion upon the breach | 
of ‘law, which the noble lord himself con- | 
fessed?. That opinion thé house was called 

on to. deciare. The public had a right to 

demand it fromthem. It was said, ‘that the | 
house ought not to think of acting judicially, | 
of inflicting punishment without the fullest , 
examination into the merits of the accusa- | 
tion, and affording the accused the fullest 
opportunityof vindicating himself: And so 
far as the confessian of lord Melville went, 
he had been already tried. He would, how- 
ever, defy those gentlemen who rested their 
objection so much upon the question of 
punishment, to shew, that it was at all in 
the power of that heuse to inflict eny 
punishment on such.delinquents 2s lord-Mel- | 
ville and Trotter. But if ‘the house should | 
determine on prosecution in any way with a | 


view to punishment; whether by ‘directing 


| 
’ 


| of the law. 


fits from the public money, in the teeth of 
an act of parliament, was guilty of a most 
serious offence. The guilt consisted ‘in the 
violation of the law, and it never could be 
pretended that any such violation could be 
innocent. There were, indeed, many cases 
in which the most severe punishments at- 
tached to offences to which the charge of 
moral turpitude did not apply, but which 
were criminal in consequence of the precept 
Such were many of the of 
fences against our revenue laws, Not two 
years ago an act was passed declaring a man 
guilty of felony, without benefit of clergy, 
if paper of a certain sort should be found i 
his possession, this sort of paper being used 
for the manufacture of bank notes. Now, 
the reason of this statute was this, thata 
man could not be presumed to have such 
paper in his possession but with a criminal 
intention. Therefore the breach of the act 
was proof against him. And the act of the 
25th of the king, which applied to ‘he 
case under consideration, was drawn Up 
upon a similar principle, and the breach of 
it was to be deemed the proof of the a 
minal intention. Upon this proof, those 
which arose out of the reasen of the law, 
he had no hesitation in pronouncing the 
noble lord guilty. At all events, there was 
no man who could say that strong suspreta 
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did not attach to him. When private indi- 
‘viduals became’ the objects of suspicion, it 
as their own affair; but when suspicion 
‘gitached to men of high rank in the state, 
ithecame a matter of great public interest. 


Putting all the circumstances of the case | 
ther, he could not see that any thing | 
ould be obtained to avert the judgment of 
Whatever | 
, lay might take place, there was only one | 
modeof confirming still farther the guilt of | 
Jord’ Melville, and that was in case ‘Trotter | 


the*house from farther inquiry. 


ghould “* *peach ;” but there was no mode 
grevidence possible tobe imagined that could 
refate that which lord Melville himself con- 


fesed. On that confession then, he called | 


tpon the house to proceed, by adopting the 
motion of his hon. friend. With respect to 


the charge of lord Melville’s having partici-. 


pated of the profits resulting from ‘Trotter’s 
‘pplication of the public money, he could 
ot say that there was direct evidence be- 
fore the house; but there certainly was 
strong ground of suspicion. The noble 
jord, it would be recollected, retained 
the office of treasurer of the navy for 
feveral years after he was appointed to 


that of secretary of state, and when in that | 


house allusion was made to the circum- 


stance of his holding the two offices, the | 


answer from the other side of the house 


was, that although he held those offices, | 


he only received the salary of secretary 


of state, and nothing from the treasury of | 


thenavy. Ay, that is nothing of the legal 


slary. Did not this justify something more | 
Why should the noble lord | 


than suspicion ? 
sofondly cling to this office of his friend, 
Mr. Trotter ? 
fons among even his own relations who 
would have been glad to occupy this situa- 
tion. But no; lord Melville seemed _parti- 
dilarly attached to it, and would any man of 
common sense, in considering a thing of 
this kind, make no inference from that at- 
tachment. 
the proposed committee, from this consi- 
deration, that he did not see that any of the 
dificulties which some gentlemen complain- 
of could be removed; that any of the ob- 
Sere accounts could be explained. ‘Those 
accounts were indeed of such a nature, that 
the parties themselves could not understand 
them, and how, then, could it be possible 
fora committee of that house to make any 
thing of them ?—It had becn said that the 
house should proceed with the utmost deli- 
beration in deciding upon character. But 


upon whese character were they to decide on 


There were many other per- | 


Another objection arose against | 
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| this occasion? Not, certainly, upon’ that 
of lord Melville, for his character was entire- 
ly gone ; but upon the character of the house 
and the goverifment, which muat depend 
upon the vote of this night. As to the cha- 
racter of lord Melville it was so completely 
destroyed in public estimation for ever, that 
he would venture to say, that were the vote 
of the house unanimous in his favour, it 
would not have the slightest effect in wiping 
away the stigma that was universally affixed 
tohis name. What, then, must the world 
i think of retaining such a man at the head of 
the glory of the country ? It was dreadful 
ito reflect that the most honourable claims 
should be placed at the disposal of a man, 
| with "whose name dishonour was insepara- 
| bly associated—who had confessed himself 
| guilty of an act of corrupt illegality —Ate 
| we, said the hon. gent., to connive at and 
‘approve of all this, when even the right 
hon. ‘gent. who has moved the previous ques- 
| tion, will not go the length of approving all 
'he has done. Sir, we have heard to-night, 
| with sentiments of exultation, the brilliant 
efforts of a noble friend of ‘mine (lord H. 
| Petty) on the bench behind me: there js 
not a man in the house capable of appreciat- 
| ing virtue and genius, who did not feel a 
secret satisfaction in the speech of that noble 
‘lord: JI recollect, sir, when the right hon. 
gent. on the opposite bench (Mr. Pitt) made 
| his first-essay in this house, I recollect, and 
many in the house must recollect also, the 
|just pride which we ail felt to see him, 
much at the same age then that’ the noble 
lord behind me now is, distinguishing him- 
self in hunting down corruption, in unmask- 
ing abuses in the public expenditure, in pro- 
posing and enforcing reforms of various 
kinds. What a contrast does his conduct on 
this night afford! Under what sort of fi- 
gure does he appear? ‘* Heu! quantum 
mutatus ab illo!” The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) who now fills the office of treasu- 
rer of the nayy, asserts that it is physicaily 
| impossible to act.up to the letter of the act, 
and has amused the house with an account 
| of fractional sums of 8s. Gd. 14s. and 2s. 
| and then titrns short upon us, and asks how 
| it is possible to pay all those trifling claims 
| by drafts upon the bank? I do not say it is ; 
| but does he not keep money in the iron’chest 
| of his office to pay them, and are not the 
| sub-accountants furnished with the means of 
liquidating them? But these abuses, it is 
said, can never occur again; Mr. Trotter, 
‘in his dying legacy to his successors, has 
| pointed out the meais of preventing it. 
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No;_ it shall not be done for the future, says 
Mr. Trotter, and he bequeaths that to his 
successors which he never thought proper to 
enjoy himself. The act can never be vio- 
lated again ; I hope not ; I hope the decision 
of the house this night, will render it im- 
possible for the gent. who at present holds 
the situation of treasurer of the navy, or for 
‘any future treasurer, ever to violate it. But 
if we do not come to this decision, what se- 
curity have we, that some future Melvilles 
and Trotters will not. break through ‘any 
new act we may pass, in the same way in 
which they have done the resolutions of this 
house in 1782, and the act of the 25th of 
his present majesty founded upon them. I 
hope and trust, sir, that a large and virtuous 
majority of this house will be found to put 
the seal and stamp of their reprobation upon 
‘such monstrous and unblushing delinquency. 
But, say some gentlemen, the depositions 
are not evidence. That I deny. If an im- 
peetupent were carried against my lord 

felville and his associate, Toes depositions 
might be produced against. them at the bar 
of the house of lords. Really, sir,, I Jhave 
a strong repugnance to enter into all the dis- 
gusting particulars of the conduct of this 
person with whom I had once some slight 
connection ; God knows, it was a connec- 
tion of hostility ; but after what appears on 
the face of this report, I should be ashamed 
of myself if I belonged to the same class of 
society with him. What is any honourable 
man to think*of a person, who either re- 
fuses to answer a plain question, or who an- 
swers it equivocally and under reservation ? 
* Did you derive any advantage from the use 
of the public monies in the hands of your 
paymaster ?’ ‘ To the best of my recollec- 
tion I never did’.—Now, the hon. gent.’s 
objection to this is, that the noble lord 
should have occasion at all to:mention his 
recollection on the subject. He should have 
een confident. ‘There are some cases where 
a man may be allowed to speak as to his re- 
collection, while in others, to mention it is 
to betray him. If a man were asked whe- 
ther he was on aa particular night in a par- 
ticular room with John a Noakes, it might 
be very well to answer, that to the best of 
his recollection he was not, but if he were 
asked whether John a’ Noakes did not charge 
him. with an attempt to pick his pockets, 
and kick him out of the room—what would 
be the inference if he were to answer that 
John a Noakes did not, ‘‘ to the best of his 
recollection?” With respect to the noble 
lord's ofier to swear positively that he did. not 
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profit from the, misappropriation of the 

lic money, it was remarkable that. his 
was confined to the period in which My 
Douglas, who was now dead, was paymast 
of the navy, but did not at all extend to th 


paymastership of Mr. Trotter. What was 


the conclusion then to be drawn from 
Why, that he was ready to make oath a5. 


the paymastership of Douglas, because 
was dead, but did not think proper to swe 
as to Trotter, because he was alive.—-As 

the letter which has been brought f 

and which, in my opinion, only aggravates 
and confirms his guilt, we never heard a 
thing of it, although his examination 
place in Nov., until a few days previous ty 
the day appointed for his trial. It is sai 
that lord Melville never saw it till it was jp 
print. Can any one believeit? Is item. 
dible that the noble lord never had the curio. 


sity to dispatch some confidential friend to 


make an extract of. that part of the report 
which he had good reason to suppose must 
refer tohim?. When, indeed, he finds the 
effect of it on the public mind, when he 
finds that there is not a man, woman, or 
child, in every corner of the kingdom, in 
whose mouth the tenth report is not tobe 
found ; then, in order to do away the im 
pression of it, he comes forward with his 
letter. But what can he now gain by this 
last shift of his? Nothing atall. But if he 
was suffered to avail himself of the delay he 
sought for, would not the country feel that 
the house of ‘commons  fayoured _ public 
abuses, screened a great and criminal delia, 
quent, and that our navy, the greatness and 
glory of the nation, was still possessed by 
that very man? Then in what respect would 
the government be held in the eyes of the 
people, and of foreign nations, should this 
man, in a state of accusation and suspicion, 
be suffered to hold his present high situation, 
when the bravest and most honourable com, 
manders in the army and navy are always 
suspended from duty during an accusation of 
which the result ‘might be an honourable ae- 
quittal, The impression on the public mind 
would now be, that lord Melville fled for 
protection to power and not to innocence, 
I hope and trust that this dreadful and dis; 
gusting business, like all other evils,‘ will pro- 
duce some good: that this day will be a 
zera for commencing an examination into all 
public abuses, and be the forerunner of such 
reforms as shall prevent great mischiets i 
the country. I hope the right hon. gent, 
will himself undertake this great work ; all 

that the commissioners of naval inquiry, 0 
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yhom the country is so much indebted, will 
continue their laudable and salutary pursuits, 
ad bring every great delinquent to con- 

qf punishment. 

‘Jord Castlereagh opposed the motion, and 
insisted, that the very severe animadversions 
which had fallen from the hon. gent. were 
potfully justified by the nature of the charges 
gainst lord Melville. His lordship exhort- 
ef the house not to forget what was due to 
g@ old and faithful servant off the public, 
whose honour was dearer to him than his 

. He expressed his sincere wish that 
the affair might be thoroughly sifted to the 
bottom by parliament; but he also wished, 
that the house would not be induced by 
party clamour and vociferation to forget in- 
Fridual justice. His lordship, therefore, 
deprecated entering fully into the business 
at present, unless it were intended to move 
farther for the dismissal of lord Melville 
from his Majesty’s service. He considered, 
lie observed, Mr. Trotter in the light ofa 
deputy of lord Melville’s ; and that, there- 
fore, the manner in which the public money 
entrusted to his care had been employed, 
demanded the particular attention of parlia- 
thent; but his lordship was against treating 
lord Melville with the severity intended ; 
and deprecated their being hurried by their 
sensations of strict rectitude into a prema- 
tire decision upon a subject which involved 
objects of such magnitude. His lordship 
also stated, that a strict examination of the 
accounts was very necessary to know to 
what length the supposed abuse had been 
carried. , 

Lord Andover supported the motion, and 
censured severely the conduct of Jord Mel- 
Ville. He enlarged particularly upon the 
mswer the noble lord had made when the 
plain questions whether he had connived at 
Mr. Trotter's pfactices, or received any emo- 
jument from them, were put to him by the 
commissioners. An answer, his lordship 
observed, very dissimilar to that of the Ro- 
man statesman, who, scorning any other 


justification, appealed boldly to the opinion 


is country at large entertained of his honour 
and integrity. Such was not lord Melville’s 
character : his sensibility, his integrity, was 
hot of that nature which ‘ seeks the light, 
and courts the day.” 
Mr. Wilterforce—I do not rise, sir, at 
this late hour, to detain the house for any 
time, but I cannot satisfy my mind 


‘without saying a few words in support of 


original motion ; for, notwithstanding 
Fhaye listened with all -the- attention I am 
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master of, to the arguments of gentlemen 
who have opposed it, I must confess that it 
is impossible for me to leave the house this 
night without giving my vote in support of 
the resolutions moved by the hon. gent. It 
seems to me, that if I were willing to ad- 
mit all which the advocates of lord Melville 
argue for, yet Iam equally bound to vote 
for the original motion. If the house were 
to step out of its way to adjust all the shades 
of criminality which belong to this case, 
then, indeed, it might be necessary to take 
some proceeding or other, similar to that 
which has been recommended to us by my 
right hon. friend, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. But here is a plain, broad fact, 
which no subsequent elucidation can possi- 
bly explain away. Here is my lord Melville 
publicly declaring on his oath, that he has 
tolerated his dependant in a gross breach of 
an act of parliament, fer the purposes of 
private emolument. I really cannot find 
language sufficiently strong to express my 
utter detestation of such conduct. In my 
mind, the friends of lord Melville have not 
at all affected the plain, simple state of the 
transaction. What advantage can we de- 
rive from going into a committee, for the 
purpose of contradicting an examination 
given on. oath? I confess, sir, that I can- 
net make up my mind to believe that lord 
Melville received any direct gain from the 
transactions alluded to. But, though I do 
not believe that lord Melville has been a par- 
ticipator in the profits, yet I think it by no 
means improbable that he may at times have 
drawn more freely upon Mr. Trotter than 
he ought to have done. I will pot say that 
lord Melville has not received accommoda- 
tion from these profits. The bare fact of 
his having borrowed 10 or 20,0001. at a time 
from one of his clerks, is a very suspicious 
circumstance. It is clear that Mr. Trotter 
is a man who acted on the great scale, and 
this fact-was of itself calculated to produce 
strong suspicion. Let me ask any of my 
hon. friends around me, if there are no sus- 
picious circumstances attending these trans- 
actions ? If the house was once to suffer a 
minister to say that he had connived at the 
breach of a law by a person who had been 
his confidential servant for a number of 
years, and that the superior was to pass un- 
censured because no personal corruption had 
been proved against him; if that was once 
to be admitted as a principle by which the 
house of commons was to be directed, it 
would open a door to every species of cor- 
ruption, and there would be no security left 
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for the faithful discharge of any public 
trust. Ministers may be desirous of waiting 
till the public feeling shall have subsided, and 
fancy that the whole business may blow over. 
But they are mistaken. They appear to me 
to have placed themselves in this situation. 
They might have prevented it. Had I been 
in their, places, [ would not have risked my 
reputation by setting up such a justification 
as they have done for lord Melville—As to 
the argument that there has been no actual 
loss to. the public by these transactions ; 
when we reflect upon the consequences that 


might arise from the detention of money in- | 


tended for the payment of so great a depart- 
ment as the navy of this country, when we 
reflect upon the lengths to which men may 
be induced to go if the mind is once accus- 
tomed to abuses, and when we consider the 
influence such conduct must inevitably have 
upon all the inferior departments, I do con- 
tend that the loss in a pecuniary view, may 


|so much the measure itself which created 
; such general discontent, as the circumstange 
| of the judges having given their opinions ig 
| favour of it. Lord Clarendon concludes his 
| reflections on this transaction with these te. 
markable words: ‘* and here,” says he,: 
** the damage and mischief cannot be-ex. 
pressed, that the crown and state sustained 
by the deserved reproach and infamy that 
attended the judges, by being made use of 
in this, and like acts of power; there being 
no possibility to preserve the dignity, 1. 
verence, and estimation of the laws them. 
selves, but by the integrity and innoceney 
of the judges.” It is not only lord Mel 








from it we shall hereafter have reason to res 
| pent of our conduct. ‘The house is now ap. 
| pealed to as the constitutional guardian of 
| the rights of the people, and I should ill dis. 
charge my duty to the public,‘if I did not 


have been to an extent almost incalculable. | give my most cordial and sincere support to 


It has been elegantly. and beautifully said by 
a noble'lord (Petty), that it would be fortu- 
nate indeed for this country had these abuses 
never been Giscovered, if the result was to 
be, that these Reports were to lay a dead 
letter on the table of this house, to prove 
and to proclaim, that although there might 
be found in this country persons honest and 
assiduous in conducting an inquiry into 
abuses, there was after and behind all this, 
a power able and willing to step in between 
the law and the offender against the law, and 
thereby establish at once the most fatal and 
the most shameful of all precedents, that of 
guilt known and acknowledged but not cen- 
sured, of a breach of the law ascertained but 
not punished. But have we not sustained a 
Joss which uo money can repay? Such is 
the opinion which I entertain ‘of the conse- 
quences of the loss of honour, that I esteem 
it beyond any thing that can be set in balance 
against it. Would to God we could be re- 
stored to the state we were in before this 
happened! If abuses such as have been 


brought to light by the commissioners of | The question was then put on each of the. 


naval inquiry are tolerated or in any degree | 
countenanced by this house, melancholy in- | 
deed will be the result. As to the ‘‘ clamoutr’’ | 
that has been mentioned, it is not the cry of 
popular faction, but it is the universal senti- 
ment of persons of every rank, of the rich as 


tion perfectly well. Greatly as the people 


of England disliked the conduct of Charles. 


the First in levying ship-money, it was not. 


the present motion. 

Sir Charles Price observed, that, as a ma- 
gistrate-and a man, he felt himself most 
fully justified in declaring that if lord Mel 
ville had been entirely free from any crimi 
hality, he would have answered more fully 
and unequivocally than he had. done. He 
therefore supported the original motion, 

Mr. Wallace rose to express the convic 
tion he felt of the personal integrity of lord 
Melville. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton rose, amidst 
loud cries for the question. He. said he 
would not detain the house a moment. No 
member for Scotland had yet delivered their 
sentiments on the question, and he only 
meant to state, that there was at least one 
representative of that country who would 
vote for.the original motion. 

The house then divided :— 

For Mr, Whitbread’s ¥V otion...... 4. +216 

For the Previous Question .......+.++5 216 

The numbers being thus equal the sreaKken gave 
| his casting vote in tavour of Mr. Whitbread’s Mo- 
| tion, thereby making a Majority of........ 1 





resolutions moved by Mr. Whitbread, and 
carried in the affirmitive. When strangers 
were re-admitied to the gallery, the house 
was debating on the 11th resolution, Ttap- 
peared that Mr. Pitt had moved to leave out 


| the concluding words, viz. ‘‘ has been guilty , 
well as the poor, of the middling class of the | 
community, who understand the constitu- | 


of a gross violation of the law, and a high 
breach of duty,” with the view of substitute 
ing these words—‘* has acted contrary t 


conversation Mr, Pitt obtained leave @ 


ville, but we ourselves that are upon our. 
trial, and a fearful-trial it is. If we shrink: 


the intentions of the said act.” Afier-a long , 
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withdraw this amendment, inorder that he nived for 16 years, and then to fritter away 
might have an opportunity of proposing) the conclusion, was a most extraordinary 
another in a preceding part of the same re-! way of acquitting his colleague. : 
Mr. Bastard said, it was impossible for 
words ‘‘ private interest or emolument,” | any gentleman to support such an amend- 
these words, ‘*‘ of Mr. Trotter.” ©This; ment. | 
amendment was warmly opposed. It was} Mr. 7. Grenville spoke to the same_effect. 
contended, on the one side, that the resolu-; Mr. Pitt persisting in his declaration that 
tion ought to be left in its’ original ambigu- | he would take the sense of the house, the 
ous form, as it gave no opinion on the ques- | gallery was cleared; but on the question 
tion of lord: Melville’s personal emolument ; | being put on the motion as it originally 
and that to throw the whole upon Mr. Trot- | stood, the speaker declared that the ayes had 
ter, would be pronouncing a decision, which | it, and Mr. Pitt did not push the house to 
the house, from the facts before them; were ‘a division. Before strangers were re-ad~- 
not competent to make. _| mitted, Mr. Whitbread had moved an ad- 
Sir William Pulteney suggested, that the | dress to his Majesty for removing lord Mel- 
words, ‘‘ as acknowledged by lord Melville,”’ | ville from his councils; and at the time 
in addition to, those proposed by Mr. Pitt, | the ‘gallery was opened’ Mr. Pitt was pro- 





_would meet the ideas of both sides of the! 


Sa eTSaay saas 





house. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had no particular 
objection to*this amendment. ‘The words 
in his motion had been left general, because 
it was confessed that the sums were drawn 
out for private interest and emolument, but 
not specified directly whether for lord Mel- 
ville as well as Mr. Trotter. In this way 
the motion was read by the chair. It then 
stood thus: ‘* That the right hon. bord vis- 
“ count Melville having been privy to, and 
“ connived at, the withdrawing from the 
“ bank of England, for the purpose, as sta- | 
* ted by lord Melville, of private emolument | 
“ to Mr. Trotter, sums issued to lord Mel- | 
* ville as treasurer of the navy, and placed | 
“to his account in the bank, according to 
“the provisions of the 25 Geo. I]. ¢. 31. 
“has been guilty of a gross violation of the | 
* law, and a high breach of duty.” 

Mr. Windham contended that after the | 
clear elucidation of the case. that the trea- | 
surer of the navy could answer whether he; 





had not derived advantage from the pubii¢ | 
money, the words in the resolution ought to | 
be left ambiguous. 

Mr. For said, that the attempt to screen 
lord Melville from the result of the previous 
resolutions by so trifling an amendment, | 
would do the noble lord no-good, but would | 
pat that house in a very awkward point of | 
view. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that not to brand 
the transactidn by the epithets of gross vio- 
lation of the law, and a high breach of duty, 
after the confession of lord Melville, would 
be ignominious to the house. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that the amendment 
made the motion almost nonsense. To say, 
in the first instance, that lord Melville con- 

Vo. LY. : 





fAnnesley, Francis 


| Bradshaw, C. 


posing to postpone the consideration of this 
motion until Wednesday. 

Mr. For said, after the long debate which 
had already taken place, he should have no 
objection to the postponement of his hon. 
friend's motion, provided it was understood 
that the house should not sit in the interval. 
He could not consent to a proposition which 
would leave to the house the chance of 
meeting again without having taken any step 
to remove a disgraced administration. 

Mr. Pitt,—Certainly, in every view of the 
case, it is better that the house should ad- 
journ to Wednesday next. 

Adjourned at 5 o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing to Wednesday. 
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Abbot, Right Hon. C. (Speaker.) 
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Best, W. Draper 
Bligh, Hon, Thomas 
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Dennison, John 
Duncannon, Lord 
Daniel, F. 
Dickins, F.. 
Douglas, Marquis 
Dugdale, S. D. 
Dundas, Hon. L. 
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iliot, William 
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Holland, Henry 
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Ladbroke, Robert 
Lambton, Ralph 
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Lascelles, Hon. Edward 
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Latouche, John 
Latouche, Robert 
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Lawley, Sir Robert 
Lemon, John 
‘Lemon, Sir W. 
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Loveden, E, L. 
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Madilocks, W. A. 


Markham, J. 
Manners, John 


Marsham, Lord 
Martin, R. 
Mathews, J. 
M‘Mahon, J. 
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Metcalfe, Sir Theo. 
Middleton, Sir W. 
Milbanke, Sir R. 
Mills, C, 
Milner, Sir W. M. 
Moore, G. P. 
Mordaunt, C. 
Morpeth, Lord 
Morris, Edward 
Mostyn, Sir T. 
Moore, P. 
Newport, Sir John 
Noel, G. Noel 
Neville, 
North, Dudley 
Northey, Wm. 
O’Brien, Sir Edward — 
Ord, William 
Osborne, Lord F.G. 
Ossulston, Lord 
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Palmer, John 

Paxton, Sir William 
Pedley, J. 

Peel, Sir Robert 
Pierse, H. 

Pelham,. Hon. C. A. 
Petty, Lord Henry 
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Plumer, William 
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Poyntz, William S. 
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Price, Sir Charles 
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Palteney, Sir W. 
Pytches, John 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 
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Russel, Lord Wm. 
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Salisbury, Sir Robert 
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Scudamore, John 
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Shelley, Timothy 
Shelley, John 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simpson. Hon. John 
Smith, Wm. 

Smith, Charles 
Somerville, Sir M. 
Spencer, Lord Ry 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, Thomas 
Stewart, Hon. Mont. 
Stewart, James 
Symonds, Thomas P. 
Tarleton, Banastre 
Taylor, C. W. 
Thornton, Henry 
Thointon, Robert 
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Tierney, Right Hon. G. 
Townshend, Lord J. 
Tyrwhitt, Thomas 
Vansittart, George 
Walpole; Hon. G. 
Walpole, Hon. H. 
Ward, Hon. J W. 
Watson, Lion. George 
Western, C.Callis’ » 
Wharton, John 
Wright, John Atkins 


Abercromby, Hon..G, 
Adams, Wan. 
Addington, Rt. Hon. 
Ainstie, R,S 
Alexander, Boyd 
Alexander, H. 
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Ashley, Hon. C. 
Bagwell, John 
Bagwell, William 
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Barne, Snowden 
Bathurst, Rt. Hon. C. 
Beaumont, T. R. 
Beresford, Lord G. TF. 
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Binning, Lord 
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Brodie, James 
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Burrows, Sir W. 
Burton, N.C. 
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Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, John 
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Cartwright, W. R. 
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Clive, Hon. R. 
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Cranley, Lord 
Curzon, Hon. R, 
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Dundas, Phillip 
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Whitbread, S. (Teller) 
Willoughby, Hon. H, © 
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Windham, Right Hon,¥, 
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Dundas, Rt. Hon. W, 
Duulo, Lord 
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King, Hon. E. 
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Scott, David 
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Scott, Sir W. 
Scott, Claude 
Scott, Samuel 
Seymour, Lord R. 
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Smith, Sir W.S. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, Spencer 
Smyth, Rt. Hon. J. 
Sneyd, Nathaniel 
Somerset, Lord C. 
Somerset, Lord R. E. 
Spencer, Lord F. 
St. John, Ambrose 
Stanhope, W. S. 
Staniforth, John 
Steele, Rt Hon. T. 
Steele, Robert ° 
Stephens, Sir P 
Stewart, Sir James 
Steward, G. T. 
Stopford, Lord 
Strachey, Sir H. 
Strahan, A. 
Strutt, J. H. 
Stuart, Sir John 
Sturges, Bourne 
Sudley, Lord 
Sullivan, Sir R. 
Spencer Smith 
Talbot, Sir C. 
Thelluson, G. 
Thelluson, P. T. 
Thynne, Lord G. 
Thynne, Lord J. 
Titchfield, Marquis 
Towr.shend, Hon. W. 
Trail, J. 

Turner, Edmund 
Vansittart, N. 
Ward, Robert 
Wallace, Rt. Hon. T. 
Welby, Sir W. E. 
West, Hon F. 
White, M. 
Wigram, Robert 
Willet, T. W. 
Wood, Mark 
Wortley, J. S. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 





Tuesday, April 9. 


[Minvrrs.] The bills upon the table 
Were forwarded in their respective stages.— 
The order of the day being read, the house 
resolved into a committee on the Irish mili- 
tiaenlisting bill, and lord Walsingham having 
taken the chair, the various clauses and pro- 
visions of the bill were agréed to by their 


‘lordships, without observation or amend- 


ment.—The house having resumed, the re- 
port was received, and the bill ordeved to be 
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read a third time to-morrow.—A bill was 
introduced by the duke of Athol, to divorce 
Frederick Touche, esq. from Elizabeth Ather- 
ton, his now wife, and to enable her to mar- 
ry again, and for other purposes therein 
mentioned. On the bill being read a fir4 
time, the lord chancellor quitted the wool- 
sack, and called their attention to the pro- 
minent consideration of the bil. It was a 
measure originating with the woman; a 
circumstance which uniformly rendered that 
house very cautious in entertaining bills of 
the kind. Theré were, und ubtedly, some 
precedents of such cases, he believed two, 
and one of these so late as the year 1801 ; 
yet these were countenanced on the extra- 
ordinary circumstances and pect liar speci: ]’- 
ties of the cases. He felt it appeared ra‘her 
her to say any thing unfavourable of a bill 
of the kind, on the occasion of its first read- 
ing; but he must observe the bill was one 
which deserved their lordships most serious 
consideration, and anxious attention, when’ 
it should be read a second time. ‘The duke 
of Athol observed, that part of what had fal- 
len from the noble lord on the woolsack, in 
a great degree anticipated what he proposed 
to offer. There were avowedly precedents 
for bills of the kind, and he was aware that 
the present case, must.stand on its own par- 
ticular merits—Adjourned. 








HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, April 10. 

[Mrnutes.]—The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Militia Reduction bill, 
the Spanish Trade bill, the American Treaty 
bill, the Foreign Prize Ships’ bill, the Bengal 
Supreme Council, the Innkeepers’ Rates 
bill, the Edinburgh Police bill, and six pri- 
vate bills——The Irish Militia Reduction bill, 
the Irish Spirit Permit bill, Bowyer’s Lot- 
tery bill, the London Bread Assize bill, and 
some private bills, were read a third time, 
and passed.—Lord Hawkesbury laid on the 
table, by command of his majesty, copies of 
correspondence between the admiralty and 
navy board, and an account of the number 
of guns and carronades on board of certain 
ships, pursuant to addresses of that house. 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, April 10. 
[Minvutes.] A message from the lords 


informed the house, that their lordships had 
xX 2 
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agreed to the Innkeepers Rates -bill, the 
English Militia Reduction bill, the Spanish 
Trade Licence’ bill, American Tyeaty bill, 
Neutral Ships bill, and Alien Prize Ships bill, 
without any amendments. After which, the 
speaker, pursuant to a summons by the black 
rod, attended in the house of lords, where 
the royal assent was given by commission to 
the foregoing bills, the Edinburgh Police 
bill, and several private bills —Mr. Lee gave 
notice, thaton the 25th of April he should 
move for leave to bring in.a bill to allow the 
same advantages with respect to the issue of 
small notes to the country banks of Ireland, 
as were enjoyed in this country; also for a 
bill further to regulate the mode for receiv- 
ing small debts in Ireland—Sir W. Scott’ 
moved the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Prize Courts bill—Sir C. 
Pole expressed a wish that this measure 
should not be hurried through, the house, 
but that the hon. member would consent to 
have it printed, and that sufficient time should 
be allowed to the parties concerned, to con- 
sider the several clauses which it contained. 
Sir W. Scott proposed to have the bill read 
a second time this day, and committed pro 
forma to-morrow, after which he should 
move to have it printed, and after the holi- 
days recOmmitted, when as much time as 
the hon. gent. should deem necessary should 
be allowed. The bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed to-mor- 
row.—A message from the lords informed 
the house, that their lordships had agreed to 
the Irish Militia Volunteer, the Irish Spirits 
Permit, the London Bread Assize, and Bow- 
yer's Lottery bills, without any amendment. 
—WMr. Rose presented several accounts re- 
lative to the Isle of Man, and the case of 
John Duke of Athol. Ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed.—Mr. Giles desired 
to be informed, whether it was the inten- 
tion of his majesty’s ministers, to bring for- 
ward a bill for continuing for a further pe- 
riod the Commission of Naval inquiry ; as 
if not, he should feel it his duty to submit a 
motion to the house'on that subject, at an 
early day after the holidays. 

[PRocEEDINGSs RESPECTING Lorn Met- 
vibLE AND Mr.Trotter.|] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, as soon as he entered the 
house, rose and said, that he thought it his 
duty to acquaint the house, that the noble 
lord who had been the subject of the discus- | 
sion on a former night, had since made a 
tender of the resignation of the office of first 
lord of the admiralty to his majesty, which 
resignation his majesty had been most gra- 





ciously pleased to accept, 
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Mr. Whitlread then moved, that the reso. 
lutions of Monday should be read. The hougg 
ordered that the eleventh resolution only 
should be read, and it was read accordingly, 
“* That the right hon. lord viscount Melville 
*¢ having. been privy to, and connived af 
** the withdrawing from the bank of Ep. 
** gland; “for purposes of private interest of 
** emolument, sums issued to him as trea. 
“ surer of the navy, and placed to his ac. 
count in the bank, according to the Prd. 
visions of the 25th Geo. III. ¢. 31, hag 
been guilty of a gross violation of the law, 
** and a high breach of duty.” Upon 
which, 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and expressed hims 
self in these words: Sir, the notice which 
has been just given by the right hon. gent, 
over against me cannot have been unex, 
pected by any one; but I confess that, by 
the notification now made, I am by n6 
means safisfied ; I think the public cannot 
be satisfied; I think, nay, I feel confident, 
this house will not be satisfied; I am sure 
the ends ‘of public justice will not be sa. 
tisfied, if some further resolutions are note 
adopted, in consequence of the proceedings, 
on the report of the naval commissioners, 
If the issue of the debate of the night before 
last was a mere personal or party triumph; 
if it was only our own feelings which were 
concerned, we might, be satisfied, because 
the noble lord who was the object of the 
accusation which I had the honour to bring 
forward, has thought fit to retire from a 
situation of responsibility, dignity, and emo- 
lument, at least from the first situation in 
point of dignity he held: and as far as any 
triumph over an individual can be concerned, 
this has been most complete. But, sir, I 
was not actuated, and I am sure those who 
voted with me on the occasion were not acs 
tuated by personal or party motives: I un: 
dertook a great cause, in which I had the 
satisfaction to succeed: J shall not abandon 
the cause I have undertaken ;- but J shall still 
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‘urge the motion of which I gave notice on 


the former night. If I know any thing of 
my own heart ; if I know any thing of the 
feelings which actuate me, there is nothing, 
I trust to God, of a vindictive spirit within, 
me; and having accomplished the end of 
disclosing the conduct of the noble lord, and 
having the verdict of the house, I should 
not, for the mere sake of ulterior punish- 
ment, think it necessary to press the subject 
farther ; I should here stop, and desist: but 
let us consider the situation in which we 
stand. ‘The noble lord, stigmatized as’he is 
py the yote and proceedings of this houge, 
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jus not been dismissed. He has done that 
shich-aniy honourable man may do on feel- 
3 of hisown. He has tendered his re- 
imation. Is that enough ? Lord Melville 
my be restored to-morrow; he miay again 
fe made first lord of the admiralty. Is it fit 
that should be a possible event? Is it not 
geessary for the dignity and honour and 
felings of this house, that it should be im- 

ible he should be restored to the situa- 
fon [havedescribed. Reflecting on the pro- 
wedings of the other night, I think no man 
can view them without the deepest gratitude, 
without experiencing the strongest emotions 
dfjoy that such was the event. Many 
instances have occurred in history where a 
fiction has triumphed over an individual, 


| where persons have been pursued by large 


majorities of this house ; but what is the 
situation in which we stand? Can there be 
amy page of the journals of parliament which 
will be looked to in after ages with more 
pleasure by the true lovers of the country, 
than the page which records the proceedings 
of the house on this momentous subject ? 
With an attendance much Jarger than is 
gually obtained, the point was equally 
balanced, and it remained for you, sir, sit- 
ting in that seat, which is the seat of im- 
partiality, which is filled, I may say, with- 
out paying any undeserved compliment to 
you, by a person in every respect qualified 
-it remained for you, to whom no party 
spirit can be imputed, of whom no partiality 
can possibly be surmised, to decide between 
the two parties, which was in the right. 
Your decision did immortal honour to your- 
if; your decision was looked upon, is 


looked upon, and ever will be looked upon | 


with joy and satisfaction by the country. 
The popularity which flows from deeds like 
these is the greatest satisfaction a man can 
teceive. If we see in all persons whom we 
meet; if we read in every countenance, 
inevery expression, the congratulation, the 
elf satisfaction ; the approbation bestowed 
on the representatives of the empire—if out 
of this house 

'_. & We read our history in a nation’s eves,” 

we have good reason to applaud ourselves ; 
but we shall not have such cause of exulta- 
tion if we stop here, and do not render it 
impossible his majesty should ever restore 
lord Melville. At the same time that I thus 
express my feelings—that I give the house 
the strong bias of my mind, I mean to speak 
with an assembly, which has conducted it- 
elf with so much honour and _respecta- 
lity, in terms of deference and respect. 


If I did not think there was a pervading sen- 
timent, that the motion with which I shall 
conclude would be approved of and adopted, 
I would not urge it: but from all I have 
collected, not only from my immediate 
friends, but from persons divided from that, 
party, with which I am proud to rank my- 
self, and who have opposed - that  party— 
from what I have heard from every descrip- 
tion of persons whose sentiments I have 
endeavoured to collect, I find a generally 
prevailing opinion, that it is necessary we 
should proceed further in this stage of the 
business. Ulterior proceedings, with. re- 
ference to others, undoubtedly must be had, 
and we must tell his majesty in the most 
solemn way we can, that it is necessary lord 
Melville should be removed from every office 
he holds under the crown, and from his 
majesty’s presence and councils for ever. I 
should Jike to ask the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site me (Mr, Canning), whether some pre- 
liminary measures have been taken. Has Mr; 
Trotter been dismissed? (Mr. Canning 
answered, yes.) Has Mr. Wilson been dis- 
missed ?— (Mr. Canning. answered, no.) 
If not, then I say all thet is necessary to be 
done has not been done. - There may be 
particular circumstances, and I am far from 
meaning to say they do not exist, which may 
make it necessary to retain such a-person as 
Mr. Wilson in office a few days. Is it the 
right hon. gent.’s intention to dismiss him ? 
(No answer.) Then I: say he ought to be 
dismissed from his office. He is not fit to 
hold a situation in the Navy Office, or any 
other office under government? Yet, even 
if both are dismissed, ulterior proceedings 
must be had; and, in order that it may 
jot be necessary for me again to trouble 
the house, I take this opportunity of giving” 





notice, that it is my intention, immediately 
| after the holidays, to move that his majesty’s 
| attorney-general be instructed to proceed 
| against lord Meiville and Mr. Trotter, for an 
account, in order that (agreeing as I do 
with the commissioners of naval inquiry) 
the public may receive back what has been 
unjustly taken from: the public purse, and 
that the profits so unduly made may be re- 
funded. The way of obtaining restitution 
I shall leave in the hands of the hon. and 
learned gent. There are other proceed- 


ings necéssary to be adopted, in consequence 
of the Tenth Report, even if the question 
I shall propose to day should be carried, 
That it will be carried I can entertain no 
doubt ; it would indeed be an inauspicious 
dawn of our labours, if the house should 
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reject it: I hope and trust thatthe career 
of that sun, which has just begun to diffuse 
its warmth and nourish the hopes of: the 
country, will be brilliant, and when it sets, 
that it will set in glory. It will be ne- 
cessary that all the proceedings, both of lord 
Melville and Mr. Trotter, should be enquired 
into and sifted. The timeis come in which 
I shall, as itis my duty, propose every practi- 
eable enquiry. With regard to that part of the 
subject which you have already investigated, 
no enquiry could have made it clearer ; 
but there are other matters contained in the 
report which are dark and mysterious. On 
them I must throwa light. It was my in- 
tention to have proposed a resolution with 
yegard to the transfer of the public money 


from one service to another, in violation of 


the law, but I collected from gentlemen 
with whom I conversed, that those transfers 
might have been made without such evil in- 
tention as I attributed to them. To one 
transfer the right hon. gent. opposite me has 
acknowledged he was privy. The transfers 
might all ofthem have been honourable. I 
shall proceed, in conformity with the wish 
of the house ; but it may be necessary for 
me to mention, that it is my intention, 
after the holidays, to move for a select com- 
mittee, to enquire into all the transactions 
referred to in the report; for I am convin- 
eed, no subject of deeper moment can come 
ander the consideration of the house, It ap- 
pears by the report, that money voted for 
particular services has been applied to other 
services. What a precedent does this set 
up? What a door does it open to fraud ? 
During the whole of the treasurership which 

receded, and during the whole which suc- 
ceeded lord Melville’s treasurership, no ne- 
gotiation of this kind was ever fouud ne- 
cessary. It was only during the administra- 
tion of lord Melville that any such practices 
‘were ever carried on in the treasurership of 
the navy office, according to all the accounts 
we have of the manner business was trans- 
acted. . In the course of these transactions a 
particular circumstance will. come to the re- 
collection of the house. What I allude to 
is, the papers recording them having been 
destroyed, papers which ought to have been 
carefully preserved. If such transactions 
as ave stated in the report took place, they 
ought to have been secretly recorded, in 
order that, if innocent, the justification of 
those concerned might appear ; or, if guilty, 
that they might be condemned. There are 
other parts of the Tenth Report which it 
may be necessary to refer to a committee, 
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as well as other circumstances not include 
in the report. I adverted on a former even. 
ing to the conduct of the’ bank, and mean 
to have returned to it, but my recollection 
failed me. Upon the evidence of the chief 
cashier of the bank, it appeared the 
bank had not sufficient vouchers for the 
money issued. I have been given to under. 
stand, that the evidence was not correct 
but that the bank were correct. If that ig 
the case, let it be set right. Do not le 
the imputation remain on the bank, if it jg 
an unjust one. In the course of what ] 
offered to the house the other evening, ] 
intimated, from conversation and rumour, 
which I stated to have been founded-on ae. 
curate information, that the'right hon. gent, 
(Mr. Pitt) was not without blame, [| 
do repeat that charge, and it remains for 
him to exculpate himself. If he cannot do 
so now, I shall move for that part of the 
subject being referred to a committee, | 
do charge, that he was apprized of the ir. 
regular mode of taking the money out of the 
Bank of England, and placing it in a private 
bank. The rumour. is, that he was ac. 
quainted, from the most direct and au. 
thentic source, and that as prime minister 
and chief financial officer of the country he 
took no step to prevent it. This is a point 
which must also be referred to the commit- 
tee. There are other circumstances, parti- 
cularly the circumstance which relates to 
Mr. Jellicoe. This is one of the strongest 
features of the case, and has made a strong 
imapression on the public, and every person 
whohasheard of it. It is not only lord Melville 
who is accused, but the commissioners of 
the treasury. It will be for them to shew 
upon what ground they granted a quietus 
to Mr. Jellico, to the amount of 24,000]. To. 
persons who are in the habit of constantly 
talking of millions, tens of millions, fifties, 
and hundreds of millions, and who could 
nake a mistake in supposing that to be 186 
millions which was only 134 millions; the 
sum I have mentioned may appear trifling 
but I wish to know why a quietus was given 
for 24,0001.. If it was only for 24 pence, 
the grounds ought to be enquired into. 
I believe it will be found, that the lords of 
the treasury were to blame, and that it was 
obtained under false pretences.—Lastly, sir, 
there is a-circumstance on which it 1s par- 
ticulary important the house should have 
information, if it can be obtained. How 
it is to be obtained I do not know; but 
things often come to light which we despait 
of developing. The most important point 
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“poth as it affects the public and lord Melville, 


“people of this empire, that hé should not 





‘on which I dwelt so long the other night, 


gs well as his connections, is, whether. he 
qas or was not a participator in the pecula- 
fons charged against Mr. Trotter. That 
fact is material to be ascertained, and if it 
is possible, the commissioners will ascertain 
it The suspicious circumstances I stated 
on the Jast night—they have made a deep 
impression on my mind, and there has been 
no denial of them.—JIt is stated, by Dr. 
Swift, that two and two do not always 
make four. I am sure, according to lord 
Melville, four and four were not always 
equal. His lordship had, as the salary of 
his office, 4,000]. a year; no’ duties at- 
tached to it, but it was clear of ‘all deduc-" 
tion. We heard lord Melville state how he 
“was oppressed by public business, that. he 
had hardly time to rest at night ; but that it 
was necessary for the administration of pub- 
lic affairs they should not be entrusted to 
other hands than his own ; that it was ne- 
cessary he should continue to be president 
of the board of control ; and that he should 
have the management of the war. But was 
it necessary too that he should be treasurer‘ 
of the navy? Undoubtedly there were al- 
ways persons willing to receive the emolu- 
ments of office without doing the duty as 
well as his lordship. What does lord Mel- 
viledo? He gives up 4,000l. a year of his 
income, as secretary of state, and takes 
4,0001. as treasurer of the navy. What 
does this prove, but that the one was better 
than the other ; that the one promised to 
yield more in future, that the one was 
male, and the other female, the one fruit- 
ful, the other. not ; that the one produced 
only 4,000]. a year, and the other was pro- 
ductive of a great deal more. ‘This is what, 
on reflection, more and more strengthens 
My suspicions, for suspicions J] admit they 
are, and must be till they are confirmed : 
but whether they are confirmed or not, per- 
haps I do. not feel that they censtitute the 
ptincipal article of charge. The principal arti; 
cle of charge has been substantiated, has 
been acknowledged by the noble lord him- 
self, under his own hand, and out of his 
own mouth ; the house of commons has 
decided on it, and where there is ground 
of suspicion that he has swerved one hair’s 
breadth, one scruple beyond his duty, it is 
necessary for the dignity of the house of 
commons, and for thie satisfaction of the 


Again execute his office, and that others 
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way. With this view, I shall move an 
humble address to his Majesty, praying his 
majesty to remove lord Melville from his 
councils for ever, and from all offices held 
during pleasure of the crown. The noble lord 
isnot the only one by many who has given 
in his resignation to his majesty. The right 
hon. gent. opposite has heretofore done the 
same. But if lord Melville is suffered to 
retire with his dignities and riches, his re- 
signation will not afford a satisfaction to 
public, justice ; and beyond that I do not 
wish to proceed. As to the punishment of 
the noble lord, if the public was not con- 
cerned, I would say, ‘* go forth, let us 
hear of youno more.” That which he has 
suffered by the disgraceful situation he ‘has 
exposed himself to, is infinitely more than 
I wish him to feel: but the end of punish- 
ment is example, and unless he is punished 
beyond what he has already suffered, he 
is not sufficiently punished. We know 
that lord Melville, down toa very late 
period, has had the confidence of the crown; 
that the confidence of the crown has been 
expressed towards him so strongly, that, 
since the last administration, an addition of 
1,500]. a year for life has been conferred 
on him. It is on the table, printed and 
known to the whole world, that after lord 
Melville’s having retired to Scotland, £ 
should kave supposed for life, he was—by 
the exigencies of the country ? no, but by 
the circumstances of the right hon. gent. 
opposite, called from his retirement, and 
given a situation of the greatest responsibility 
the crown had to give, except that which 
the right hon. gent. himself holds. He was 
to receive the emoluments of such office. 
That was not enough; he was to have 
1,5001.a year more. That was not enough ; 
for in case he retired, he was to have a grant 
for life—a patent office; for so long as he 
should hold the privy seal of Scotland he 
was to have 1,500. a year. This isa man 
therefore under no ordinary circumstances. 
At the time of this advance, which perhaps 
it may be necessary to enquire into, there 
was also a grant to lady Melville of 1,500}. 
a year of the money of the public, for which 
no service has been rendered; granted, if 
not in a clandestine manner, at least ina 
way that those who affixed the seal to the 
patent did not understand the nature of. it. 
What office lord Melville holds during 
pleasure, besides the. one which he has. re- 
signed, I do not know; I do not«know 
that a pension of the kind I have stated 





should be deterred from acting in the same 


can be valid; or whether, supposing a ses- 
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vant of the crown to have misconducted him- 
self, such a pension may not be revokable ? 
If itis, it ought to be revoked ; if it is not, 
so much more the pity. Having taken up 
mote of the time of the house than I at first 
intended, I shall not longer intrude upon 
their attention, meaning to conduct myself 
as becomes me towards thé members of the 
house, and particularly those who agreed 
with me, and trusting that those who dis- 
agreed with me on a former evening, will 
agree With me-this night, because there may 
be many who will now imagine, that the 
house, having come:to the resolutions found- 
ed on the report, ought not to stop short, 
and may therefore concur with me in the 
vote that lord Melville should be removed 
from his majesty’s councils. In this hope, 
and with this view, and not meaning to be 
led away by my own suggestions, unless 
they should be supported by the house, and 
without any desire of pressing the house to 
a division, if it should appear that it is not, 
actuated by sentiments similar to my own, 
T shall conclude by moving, ‘‘ That an hum- 
ble address be presented to his majesty, 
praying that his majesty will be graciously 
pleased to remove lord viscount Melville from 
all offices held under: the. crown during 
pleasure, and from his councils and pre- 
sence for ever.” —The question being put, 
Mr. Canning rose, and spoke to the fol- 
lowing ‘purport. However strongly the 
hon.’ gent. who has just sat down has ex- 
pressed his desire that the house should on 
this occasion attend merely to the call of im- 
partial justice, and however desirous he may 
have been of disclaiming any other motives 
for the course he has pursued, than what 
proceeded from a wish to establish an exam- 
ple, stich as may effectually prevent the re- 
currence of the like mischiefs and irregular- 
ities in future ; I cannot help thinking, and 
I am pretty confident that. many of those 
who have heard the hon. gentleman's 
speech are of the same opinion, that, not- 
withstanding his professions of moderation, 
he has introduced such topics and spoken in 
such atone, as prove him to have been ac- 
tuated by something more than the motives 
alleged; and indicate something much 
more bitter than appears to be warranted by 
the nature of the case under consideration, 
Gracious God! what measure of justice 
would the hon. gentleman deal. out in this 
case? What is his object? In the interval 
~that has elapsed since the house last separat- 
ed, Jord Melville has, in deference to the 
decision of this house, thought proper to re- 
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sign the high office which he held in hig 
Majesty’s councils, and yet this ready 

pliance with your vote is stated by the hog, 
gentleman as an article of aggravation in the 
charges against the noble lord. The hon, 
gentleman has made that act of the noble 
lord a ground of accusation against him, and 
seems to have considered his deference tg 
the authority of the house in the light of a 
subterfuge to evade or disappoint justice, 
What would have been the feelings and the 
animadversions of the hon. gent. what his 
expressions of indignation and resentment, 
if the house had met this day, lord Melville, 
instead of bowing to its decision, still con. 
tinuing to hold the office of first lord of the 
admiralty ? (A cry of hear! hear! from the 
opposition benches) Would he not haye 
made that the ground of further and inéreas. 
ed invective ? (Still a loud cry of hear!) J] 
take for granted, from the symptoms on the 
other side of the house, that the gentlemen 
there assent to these assertions ; they would 
have corisidered lord Melville’s continuance 
in office as an aggravation of his guilt ; and 
yet they now condemn him for his prompt 
acquiescence in their wish. What course 
then is lord Melville to pursue to avoid their 
wrath, if what he has done, according to the 
notification of my right hon. friend, be 
made the ground of invective against him? 
and is this to be taken as a specimen of the 
fairness of the motives upon which gentle- 
men boast of acting, and of their impar- 
tiality in acting upon them? Sir, the hon. 
gent. has applied to me for information 
whether I have dismissed Mr. Trotter from 
the employment which he held under me in 
the navy pay office? I have told him that I 
have- done so. After the decision of the 
house on Monday night, I could not havea 
moment's hesitation. Some gentlemen 
thought proper on a former evening to ani- 
madvert in terms of severity on my having 
retained Mr. Trotter in office, after the ac- 
cusations, relative’ to‘ which the house have 
decided, had been published against him. 
But of my conduct in that instance, I trust 
every candid man will approve. Mr. Trot- 
ter I considered on his trial, and whatever 
my own opinion might have been of the na- 
ture of the charge against him, and the de- 
gree of his guilt, it struck me that it would 
be extremely unfair to prejudice the public 
mind against his case, by dismissing him 
under such circumstances, | 
such a* situation that'I could not feel it con- 


sistent with public justice, to fix a seal of 


infamy upon the man by dismissing him 


He stood in ‘ 
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@hile his trial was pending. But the mo- 
“pient the sense’ of this house was known, 
when I no longer could prejudice a man 
whose guilt, till declared by a competent 
tibunal, I should have felt it unfair to pre- 
jadge by any act of mine, I removed Mr. 
Trotter ; and my reasons for not removing 


‘him before that sense was known, will, I 


favé no doubt, be deemed satisfactory by 
every dispassionate mind.—Nay, I have lit- 
tle doubt that although a learned gent. (Mr. 
Ponsonby) remarked with such severity on 
my conduct on a former evening, that hon. 
gentleman himself will, upon a little reflec- 
tion, if he possess the mind and feelings of a 
British lawyer, be ready to confess that he 
was wrong, and that to have taken a diffe- 
rent course from that which I have pursued 
would have been unfair, tyrannical, and op- 
pressive. With regard to Mr. Wilson, who 
holds a secondary station in the navy pay 
ofice—to him I do not conceive that any 
imputation attaches, that would warrant me 
in acting towards him in the manner which 
the-hon. gentleman desires. On the con- 
trary, I consider Mir. Wilson to be one of 
the most industrious and deserving servants 
ofthe public. But, says the hon. gentleman, 
Mr. Wilson is reported by the commission- 
ets as having given a reluctant testimony ; 
is having refused to answer questions, lest 
they should tend to criminate himself. Sir, 
the conduct of Mr. Wilson before the com- 
missioners of naval inquiry has been thus 
explained to me ; and not to me only, but, 
iflam not much misinformed, to the naval 
commissioners themselves, I speak in the 
presence of one of them (sir C. Pole), who 
will correct’ me if I am wrong, though they 
have not thought fit to report that part of 
Mr. Wilson’s evidence. Mr. Wilson acted 
occasionally, in the absence of the paymas- 
ter, and ‘used to sign drafts in the usual form 
om the bank, for the money wanted for the 
office: * If there -was any legal guilt in the 
manner of executing this part of the duty of 
the ‘paymaster,” and that there was legal 


. guilt'in it must not now be doubted, sinve 


the house has so decided,. Mr. Wilson, so 
fir as he acted in this respect for the prin- 
Gipal, participated in that legal guilt, and 
‘was liable, or thought himself liable, to 
Whatever might be the legal consequences 
Of it." That he ‘had ever acted with a view 


-f0 private emolument, has not~ been sup- 


posed or charged against him. His evi- 
dence upon oath expressly denies that impu- 


‘ation. The share which he had had, as | 
‘substitute for another, in a practice pro-| tion this night is nothing more than a con- 
Z 


*. You 1Y, 
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nounced illegal, Mr. Wilson naturally sup- 
posed would implicate him in the penalties 
applicable to the illegality of the transaction, 
and on that ground alone he declined to an« 
swer the interrogatories of the commission 
ers. But although the charge of legal guilt 
might attach to this man, I believe that he 
is perfectly free from any imputation on the 
score of morality, Still, though I entertain 
this opinion of Mr. Wilson, if this house 
pronounced a different opinion, I should 
bow to its authority, and remove him from 
office. But no such opinion has been de- 
clared, and I think him not at all fairly im- 
plicated in the guilt attributed to the trans- 
action which led to this discussion. Why 
then should I comply with the wish ex- 
pressed by the hon. gentleman? or with 
what justice could I sacrifice a man whom I 
conscientiously believe to be innocent, to 
suspicion, or to clamour; unless some new 
evidence should arise, or some competent 
tribunal should pronounce Mr. Wilson 
guilty ? I have not, I cannot have, any per- 
sonal partiality for Mr. Wilson, whom I 
know only. as a clerk in my office: but I 
will mete out a different measure of justice 
to this or any other man whom circum- 
stances may place in my power to what the 
hon. gentleman seems disposed to shew. to 
lord Melville. But to return to the question ; 
the hon. gent. has now renewed all the un- 
fairness, and apparently forgotten and thrown 
aside all the fairness and moderation, of 
which he thought it necessary to assume the 
setmblance at least in the last debate.- He 
has resorted to every means of aggravating 
his charge: he has collected every circum- 
stance that could tend to give en unfavour- 
able impression against the object of his ac- 
cusation, and has even construed the act 
which was a mark of the noble lord’s defe- 
rence to the house, and of his humiliation, 
into an aggravation of his criminality. The 
hon. gent. at one time calls particular parts 
of the tenth report dark and doubtful, which 
at another time he assumes to furnish clear 
and glaring evidence to aggravate the guilt of 
lord Melville. And he has travelled not only 
out of the charge itself, but out of the report, 
into the whcle range of party politics, into 
the history of every action of lord Melville’s 
political life, to collect topics, which have” 
no natural relation to the subject properly 
before the house, and all calculated obvious- 
ly to inflame the passions upon a charge 
which its advocates term an appeal to jus- 
tice.—The hon. gent. tells you, that the mo- 
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firmation of the vote of the former night. 
But the vote of the former night, as amend- 
ed, only declared that the noble lord had 
violated the law, but it did not charge him 
with having done so for private emolument. 
You have indeed recorded your opinion that 
lord Melville has been guilty of a violation 
of the act of parliament, in consequence of 
which certain advantages have resulted to 
ancther person. But you have not said that 
the noble lord has had any participation of 
such advantages, nor does any thing appear 
to justify such an inference. I trust, there- 
fore, that when the hon. gent. so trium- 
phantly declares his conviction that the 
house cannot act inconsistently with itself ; 
that it will not disappoint the just expecta- 
tion of the country; I trust, sir, he will 
not find himself mistaken. ‘Lhe house will 
follow up the vote of last night wich consis- 
tency—that is, in the same sense and spirit 
in which that vote was given. ‘The house 
will not disappoint the opinion which the 
country has conceived of its justice, temper, 
and wisdom, by first voting a man guilty of 
a lesser offence (I do not mean to vindicate 
lord Melville, or extenuate the infraction of 
the law for which you have held him respon- 
sible ; but an offence merely legal is less in 
the eyes of every man than the gross meral 
guilt which the hon. gent. would now im- 
pute to him, and which he would fain per- 
suade you, contrary to your own knowledge 
and recollection, you meant to impute to 
him yourselves), and then turning round 
and apportioning the punishment, not to the 
crime of which it has found lord Melville 
guilty, but to all the foul aspersions and ag- 
gravated charges which the hon. gent. has in 
this stage of the business thought it decent 
to heap upon him; to which charges the 
house is no party; and which it not only 
did not sanction by its vote of the last night, 
but upon deliberation refused to agree to 
even an ambiguous and doubtful affirmation 
of them.—The hon. gent. has disclaimed 
any other motive for his motion this night 
but a view to public justice. What has been 
already done towards thatend? Is the state 
of humiliation to which the noble lord has 
been redued nothing? Is such an end to such 
a political life nothing? Has not the noble 
lord already suffered quite enough to disarm 


any set of men not actuated by the most. 


rancorous feeling of party enmity? And 
against whom is this enmity directed? 
Against one who never was himself suspect- 
ed of deserving the character of a bitter po- 
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would challenge any man.to produce an in, 
stance where party prejudice has been found 


motion of merit, whether political or mili. 
tary.-Sir, the hon. gent. has congratulated 
his country on the extraordinary public.ir. 
tue which has been manifested on this occa. 
sion. If he means the virtue displayed 

the house of commons; I cordially agreg 
with him. Whatever I may have presumed 
to think of the vote of Monday night, ay 
hasty or premature, no man more hearti 
than I subscribes to the purity and integrity 
of the motives which dictated it. If the 
hon. gent. means to compliment. himself 9p 
the part which he has taken, on the part 
which he this night takes, in urging the 
house to a rigour beyond the measure of jus. 
tice, and, I venture to affirm, beyond the 
measure of its own feelings of what is right; 
I am far from presuming to deny his claim 
to that credit, for an exertion of virtue be 
yond the ordinary rate of most men’s capa. 
city, and beyond the usual practice of the 
country and the times in which we live, 
The hon. gent. must have gone far back into 
the times of ancient Greece and Rome to find 
models of that sort of virtue. There he will 
have found, no doubt, that when a great 
political delinquent was to be brought to jus. 
tice, and an appeal made to the people to 
agpravate the severity of punishment, the 
accuser was not generally found among those 
who had received any injury from the accus- 
ed; but among those whom he had served, 
And, sir, when I look back to the proceeds 
ings of this house in the year 1795, when! 
recollect the serious charges which were then 
brought forward against two most eminent 
commanders, now members of the. other 
house of parliament (and for their services 
well entitled to that distinction); when I 
recollect that in the debates which arose ups 
on those charges, their most active defender, 
their most indefatigable advocate, was that 
very noble lord who now is made the theme 
of the hon. gent.’s violence and invectives 


longer a minister, already pulled down from 
the high eminence on which he stood, and 
prostrate at the feet of the house of commons, 
no longer formidable from. power or dan- 
gerous from influence ; when I see him now, 
after his political existence has ceased, after 
the crimes of his political nature (be. they 
what they may) have been severely visited 





upon him; when I see him now in this dé 


er po- fenceless state persecuted and hunted dowm 
litical antagonist. In-atiy of the public si- :—and by whom? by the friends of sir Joho 


tuations which lord Melville has occupied, I ; Jervis‘and the kindred of sir Charles Grey; 
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to obstruct, or delay, or influence the pro, 


and when I see that noble lord, nowno 
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[eannot, sir, refuse to the hon. gent. the 
praise of Spartan inflexibility, of more than 
virtue : but while humbly and at a 
distance I admire the exertion of these high 
ities in him, I pray to Almighty God to 
me the pain of being ever called upon 
toimitate his example ! 
Mr. Grey.—I rise, sir, under no incon- 
siderable share of embarrassment. I was in 
some doubt, whether I should take notice of 
the observations of the right hon. gent. at all. 
Itis, indeed, unpleasant to me at al] times 
to enter into any thing in this house where 
Jam personally concerned, With regard to 
whatever I or my hon. relation have dofe, I 
donot feel that we have merited the reproof 
of the right hon. gent., since I do believe we 
neither of us have any obligation to confess 
tothe zeal, impartiality, or ability of the no- 
ble lord. The right hon. gent. accuses me 
forthe warmth I have displayed respecting 
this business, and in answer to this accusa- 


tion it is only necessary to say, that I am) 
ite unconscious of any such bitterness, and ' 


itwould, I think, be rather difficult. for the 


fight hon. gent. to shew in what way it has | 


been evinced. He chooses to congratulate 
me and my hon. friend near me (Mr. Whit- 
bread) on our more than Spartan virtue in 
toting against the noble lord, who, as he al- 
leges, was the champion of those who ate 
dear to us by the ties of blood or the con- 
nexions of friendship. He tells us tht the 
battle which the noble lord fought for these 
relations was disinterested, and he admires 
the return we have made for these magna- 
nimous éxertions. This, sir, is a strange 
kind of language; but it will be proper for 
me to cal] the attention of the house to the 
circumstances to which the right hon. gent. 
It is sufficiently in the recol- 
ketion of the house that these noble lords 
being in the service of government, received 
only bare justice from the ministers of the 
day. It will be recollected that amoag the 
few instances of military glory which dis- 
tinguished the late war, the two noble lords, 
tiumphing over difficulties‘of a very formi- 
table nature, had eminently distinguished 
On their return to this country 
ftom the West Indies, some dissatisfaction 
atose, and an inquiry was proposed by some 
members of this house. What was the con- 

of these noble persons on that occasion ? 

they fly from justice? Did they wish to 
lide inquiry, or did they discover any 
amxiety to conceal their.conduct behind any 
mean or. dishonourable subterfuge ?. On the 
contrary, did they wot court inquiry? Did 


théy not call for the fullest investigation of 
every part of their conduct, and zppeal tothe 
fair decision of the house? The right hon. 
gent. has spoken as if these noble persons 
received favours from the noble lord who 
appeared in their defence ; but I utterly dis- 
claim the existence of any such favours. The 
noble lord defended them because they had 
served with credit and honour those by 
whom they were employed. This sort of 
justice was due, not merely to their particu- 
lar merits, but it was due to the country 
whose interests they had promoted. Will 
the right hon. gent. opposite, who, on ‘the 
occasion when the motion for an inquiry 
was brought forward, moved the amend- 
ment, say, that he did not seriously believe 
that the charge was unfounded—will he say 
that he was not convinced that their con- 
duct, so far from being liable to censure, 
was entitled to the highest approbation and 
gratitude ? Am J then to be told that the no- 
ble lord who appeared in ‘defence of the no- 
' ble lords was conferring a favour on them, 
‘or any of those with whom they were con- 
nected? Am I to hold myself under obliga- 
tions to the noble lord for a defence of those 
gallant officers, whom he himself had em- 
ployed, and who had signalized themselves 
in the public service? The right hon. gent., 
however, takes some merit to the noble lord 
| for employing those who were known not 
‘to be in all cases favourable to the adminis- 
| trat‘on of that period. Without dwelling on 
this point, or ascertaining how far the no- 
| ble lords at that time differed from minis- 
‘ters, it is sufficient for me to say, that to 
‘employ naval and military men of all .dif- 
ferent parties, is no proof of the moderation 
| of ministers. They are compelled, whether 
they will or not, to employ the :ervices of 
‘those who are distinguished by their talents 
or their experience, and the minister who 
would act otherwise would soon find that he 
. could not long persevere in arrangements ut- 
| terly repugnant both to the feelings of thia 
house and the country. It is hardly possi- 
| ble to conceive ministers guilty of a greater 
crime than refusing the services of persons 
| of known talents, and to whose employment 
‘the only existing o-jection is some differ- 
‘ences of political opinion. But the right 
| hon. gent. has represented the defence of 
‘those noble persons as a work of great diffi- 
culty. It is of consequence to see, then, 
how the case really stands. Why, sir, as 
' nearly as I can recollect, though I do not re- 
member what was the majority, only sixteen 
members, me is the edd numbers on the di- 
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vision of Monday, could be found to support 
that charge now represented as so formida- 
ble. The case was one of the plainest and 
least intricate that can be supposed, and, 
therefore, the noble lord’s defence was, in 
point of difficulty, trifling, and, in point of 
justice, the noble lords had a right to expect 
it from those who employed them. I have 
been obliged to say so much on this topic, 
for, after what fell from the right hon. gent., 
jt was quite impossible for me to have re- 
mained silent. Indeed, the right hon. 
gent.’s allusion to this business was equally 
ill-judged and impolitic. It was calculated 
to excite unpleasant feelings, without at all 
advancing that cause which he affected to 
support. The right hon. gent. has alluded 
to the warmth with which the noble lord has 
been attacked; but, really, I am ata loss to 
discover where the least evidence of it has 
been exhibited, i have felt no personal 
warmth or vindictive spirit on the subject, 
and I am sure no part of the conduct of my 
hon. friend has betrayed any appearance of 
a xancorous spirit. I have supported my 
hon. friend from a sense of duty, and I only 
-regret that I have been prevented from 
taking that share in the discussion which I 
could have wished. The right hon. gent. 
talks of rancour, of which no trace has ap- 
péared ; but though there has been no ran- 
cour, it was impossible not to fee] strong in- 
dignation when instances of strong delip- 
quency were discovered. My hon. friend 
urged these delinquencies, with that force 
which was peculiar to himself; but he ne- 
yer resorted to asperity of observation. He 
wished only the ends of justice to be fulfil- 
led; but when this object is accomplished, I 
am sure that my hon. friend will never think 
for a moment of vindictive measures of pu- 
nishment. It is with a view to have these 
ends of justice satisfied that the motion of 
my hon. friend has this evening been brought 
forward ; but he has declared that if a satis- 
factory assurance is given that lard Melville 
has closed his political life, he has no wish 
to press the motion at the present moment. 
This surely is no evidence of rancour, of 
which the right hon. gent. speaks so loudly 
jn his speech.’ As to the necessity of the 
motion I have no sort of hesitation in say- 
ing, that unless something is added to the re- 
solutions of Monday night, they are left in- 
complete. After saying that the noble Jord 
had been guilty of a gross violation of an act 
of parliament, and a high breach of his du- 
ty, we shall not discharge our duty to the 
gountry without’ following up such resolu- 
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tions by some corresponding measures, With: 
out some others it is almost a nullity to suf. 


fer the.resolutions of Monday to remain. on.’ 


the journals of the house. My hon. friend 
has said, and has said with truth, that the no. 
tification of the resignation of the noble long 
by the right hon. gent. is far from satisfy 
either the house or the country. The tg. 
signation of the noble lord, at another 
tiod, might have been very proper, but up. 
der the present’ circumstances of the coup. 
try, his mere resignation of his situation 
first lord of the admiralty is far from coming 
up to the spirit of those resolutions which 
will€fford such general satisfaction in ey 
part of the empire. Lord Melville’s resigs 
nation after the resolutions of Monday was 
altogether a matter of course. Neither he 
nor any other man dared to have continued 
in power after the opinion of this house was 


so solemnly and so beneficially expressed, 


The resignation has taken place ; but what 
security have we obtained that he may not, 
in a very short time, be recalled to a vey 
confidential situation under the crown ? The 
house will bear in mind that the noble low 
still continues a privy counsellor, and ong 
part of my hon. friend’s motion is, that he 
be dismissed, not. only from his majesty’ 
councils, but from his presence for ever, It 
is not at the same time to be forgotten that 
the noble lord at this time is actuaily in pos 
session of several lucrative offices held duri 

pleasure ; and I do not think that, after the 
resolutions we have passed, his removal 
from these would be at all carrying punish, 
ment to an improper length, After the dev 
clarations we have made, can we take any 
precautions too strong to insure the object 
which the majority of the house professed 
to have in view? ‘The right hon. gent. rests 
a great deal on delicacy, as an argument fot 
resisting my hon. friend’s motion. _I,-sir, 
am a friend to delicacy, where it can beexer 
cised consistently with justice; but I ca 
never accede to a proposition for screening 
convicted guilt from adequate punishment, 
by any scruples which false delicacy would 
impose. With a wish then that our resolu: 
tions should not be evaded, but carried into 
the fullest effect, I should certainly be deii- 
rous of seeing my hon. friend’s motitn 
adopted, as at once the most consistent with 
our honour, most agreeable to the calls of 
justice, most consonant to the expectation 
of the couniry. I shall say only a few words 
on some cther-topics which the right hon 
gent. has thought fit to introduce into his 
speech.’ The right bon. gent. has spokenof 
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the arbitrary.and despotic doctrines brought 
forward by my hon. and learned relation be- 
hind me (Mr. George Ponsonby) ; but as 
pyhon. and learned relation is himself so 
competent, it is not necessary for me to trou- 
ple you with many observations. But I 
may just be permitted to ask, whether there 
be any thing extraordinary or inconsistent 
with justice, any thing inconsistent with the 
character of a British lawyer, any thing at all 

nnical or despotic, in having a person 


‘ gecused of a most aggravated crime secured 


previous to his trial ? Could this be called a 

judging of the cause? As well might we 
be'accused of prejudging a criminal, because 
we found it necessary to shut him up in a 
prison previouls to the proofs of his guilt 
being fully or fairly considered. Here, 
however, we were talking of a person not 
accused, but found guilty. I put it to the 
house, whether, after the circumstances of 
Trotter’s conduct were known, it was at all 
decent to employ him in a situation which 
he had_ previously employed to the most im- 
proper purposes. If ‘Trotter was not dis- 
missed, he ought surely to have been sus- 

nded. from his office, till the inquiry in this 
Tome was closed. ‘The right hon. gent. has 
advanced nothing to shew that it was not his 
duty to have followed this course. His 
whole speech, indeed, was nothing but idle 
rant and fury, containing nothing addressed 
to the reason of the house, nothing which 
affords the least proof that the moticn of my 
hon, friend should not be adopted, as the na- 
tural consequence of the previous resolu- 
tions. Conceiving, then, this to be the 
gase, I shall support the motion as called for 
by every principle of honour, every demand 
of justice, .and every feeling of regard for our 
character. 

Mr. George Ponsonby—Mr. Speaker ; af- 
ter being so pointedly and personally alluded 
to by the right hon. gent., I hope I shall be 
fayouréd with the attention of the house 
fora few. moments. Since first J had the 
honour of a seat in this house, I will not 
attempt to deny that it has ever been my 
ardent wish to stand high in the esteem of 
all the members of whom it is composed. 
After the vote of Monday, however, a vote 
#0 honourable to .the character of this 
assembly, a vote which has exalted its cha- 
facter among all orders in the state who value 
independence and worth, I confess, that to 
stand well in your opinion has become ¢ 
matter of the utmost anxiety. The right 
hon. gent. has chosen to say, that if I ‘had 
been a British lawyer I never could possibly 
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have . brought forward those tyrannical, des- 
potic, :and oppressive doctrines which he sup- 
poses mé to have delivered. Of having 
uttered any such language as could convey 
the idea. of arbitrary principles or practices, 
I am utterly unconscious. I was followed 
by aright hon. gent. who is unquestionably 


lawyers, and a judge in one of the highest 
courts in the kingdom, and it is rather re- 
markable that he took not the least notice of 
these supposed arbitrary doctrines, though 
he did me the honour to allude to several 
parts of my speech. If such doctrines had 
been contained in what I then advanced, it 
is next to impossible that they should have 
escaped the observation of his penetrating 
and comprehensive mind. If I did lay 
down arbitrary doctrines, they are the same 
doctrines'which mauy of the most eminent 
lawyers that this country ever saw have not 
scrupled to avow. ‘The right hon. gent. 
however, tells me that if I were a British 
lawyer, I could not possibly avow the prin- 
ciples he imputes to me. I am not ashamed 
at any time, sir, or under any circumstances, 
of my country, and I hope I shall never be 
guilty of an action which will give my 
country cause to be ashamed of me. As, 
however, the right hon. gent. rests so much 
on my not being a British lawyer, I beg 
leave to inform him, that I have as good 
British blood flowing in my veins as the right 
hon. gent. can boast of in his. I cannot 
boast of having arrived at so early ‘a ‘period 
of life as the right hon. gent. at the honours 
and rewards which the right hon. gentlemah 
nowenjoys. What I have earned of -ho- 
nours and rewards have been the result of 
long labours and painful exertion; but this 
I can safely assure the house, that never till 
now have I been accused of being an arbi- 
trary or unconstitutional lawyer. I said, sir, 
alluding to the case of Mr. Trotter, -that cir- 


ed that he onght not to have been employed 
in the office of paymaster of the navy, and 
I am still of the same opinion. 
what principle is it that the right hon. gent. 
accuses this declaration as inconsistent with 
the principles of justice? What are these 
principles? they are plaifly these :—that 
Mr. ‘Trotter had, ‘by his own evidence, prov- 
ed his guilt; and that the testimony of his 
friend and patron, lord Melville, instead of 
weakening, strengthened this opinien. I 
ask, then, after such evidence was given 


been at all extraordinary or unjust to have 
: } 
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suspended Mr. Trotter till his innocence or 
guilt was fully ascertained? I say, in such 
@ Suspension there was no prejudice. There 
was, on the contrary, that strict regard to 
the proper application of the public money, 
with which. the employment of a person 
even suspected of malversation does not 
appear to me to be very consistent. If the 
right hon, member had acted in this way I 
fully sensible that neither the house nor 

the country would have blamed him for his 
arbitrary or despotic proceedings. 
tain a sincere respect for the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s talents. Indeed it is not conceiva- 
ble that without great talents he should, at 
so early a period of life, have risen to that 
elevation in the state in which he is now 
placed. With all my respect for his abili- 
ties, however, I must insist, that when he 
next honours my observations with his no- 
tice, he will take a little pains to state ac- 
curately what I say, for I protest, with all 
my esteem for his talents, I should not relish 
the idea of his making speeches for me.— 
Having said this with respect to the arbi- 
trary doctrines of which he accuses me, I 
shall, before I sit down say a few words on 
the general question before the house. My 
hon. friend seems to me to have framed his 
motion on the most consistent principles. 
He very properly says, that though the right 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Pitt) has intimated 
to us the resignation of lord Melville’s situa- 
tion of first lord of the admiralty, he has 
not told us, what is much more important, 
what is much more intimately connected 
with the resolutions of Monday night, that 
Jord Melville has closed his political life ; 
that he is never more to have any share in 
the administration of the affairs of this great 
empire. We all know what are the con- 
nections of the noble lord, how far extend- 
ed are the resources of his influence. None 
of us are ignorant how intimately he 
possesses the confidence of the ministers of 
the crown, and how anxious they wofld, at 
_any time, be to receive his advice and sup- 
rt. We have, independent of a motion- 
similar to that of my hon. friehd, no security 
against his return to power, a thing totally 
inconsistent with the resolutions of Monday, 
and which would rerider them mere waste 
paper on the journals. But even admitting 
that lord Melville did nominally retire, let 
it be kept in mind that he still continues a 
privy covncellor, as my hon. friend below 
ame (Mr. Grey) has already very properly re- 
marked. While the connection of the no- 
ble lord with the acministration of tha 
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‘country continues such as it now is, Tipo, | 


fess that I am not satisfied that we hay 
gained what our grand struggle of Monday 


$0 justly entitled us to expect. Let me 
' pose that this intimacy continues, and tha 
| the minister employs his influence to mista; 
present and vilify the decisions of this house, 
. Let me suppose that the press is hired into 
, the service, and that the public are told, in 
, publication after publication, by the friends 
| and creatures of ministers, that lord Melville 
has been run down by a desperate faction j 
this house—that he has been !condemned 
unheard—that he oftered to call evidence to 
prove the falsity of the accusations agai 
him, but was refused—that, in short, he is 
a much persecuted, and much injured man, 
Let me suppose that, by these delusions, 
the strong sentiments of honourable indi 
tion which now actuate the public mind are 
a good deal deadened, and that the minister, 
availing himself of these favourable changes, 
should, during the recess of parliament, 
venture on the daring measure of once more 
recommending lord Melville to the services 
of his sovereign, and that his majesty, 
fatally yielding to this recommendation, 
should once more receive him into his coun. 
cis, Let me suppose this, which is notby 
any means an impossible case, ‘and what 
then is to become of all our resolutions, of 
all our efforts to stem the growth of corrups 
tion, of all our exertions to bring peculas 
tors, however elevated their rank, or ex- 
tensive their influence, to an ignominious 
punishment? It is to guard equally against 
this and any similar case that I am inelined 
to support the motion of my hon. friend, 
The right hon. gent, strongly recommends 
to us the propriety of leniency in our pro 
ceedings; I am no enemy to leniency when 
properly exerted, and I have no wish that 
the noble lord should be treated with uns 
necessary severity; but, before I can be 
lenient, I must know that the cause of pub- 
lic justice is secure. I must be satisfied that 
the noble lord shall not again have it in his 
power to have any weight in our national 
councils. I wish to have the public money 
placed safely beyond the reach of the cor- 
rupt and profligate. I am willing to shew 
as much tenderness as possible to the noble 
lord, though I confess I never had the hon- 
our to exchange one word with him in the 
whole course of my life; but I shall bea 
party in Jenity to no man till I have provide 
ed against peculation among great public 
men. I am clear, sir, for making every 
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ly obtained out of the public purse, and 
ee certainly support my hon. friend in 
aii his motions for carrying through this 
glorious work of reform. While I shall 

sport the motions for calling lord Melville 
and Mr. Trotter to a strict account, I shall 
beequally a friend to any investigation of 
the control exercised by the treasury over 
the inferior offices. It is the duty of the 
treasury to see that negligence and waste 
do not exist in the inferior departments. 
[do not impute corrupt practices to the right 
hon, gent. at the head of the treasury, for I 
do not like to impute corruption to any one 
without strong evidence; but I do see from 
the report, that the superintendance of the 
treasury has, in many instances, been cri- 
minally relaxed. The rank of the commis- 
sioners is not to screen them from inquiry ; 

I trust the future proceedings of the 
house will fully prove the truth of this opi- 
nion. Though I am a representative for 
another part of the kingdom, I shall feel no 
hesitation in saying that I consider myself as 
much a representative for Great Britain as 
for Ireland, and on all occasions shal] endea- 
your to act on this liberal principle. If the 
motion is persisted in, it certainly shall have 
my.cordial vote. 

Mr. Canning explained, and stated that 
lord Melville was as effectually excluded 
from his majesty’s councils, by what had al- 
ny taken place, as he could be by any 
resolution of the house to that effect, 

Mr. Samuel Thornton.rose, in consequence 
of the allusion made this night and on a 
preceding one, to the evidence of an expe- 
fienced and meritorious officer of the bank 
before the commissioners of naval enquiry. 
That officer (Mr. Newland) had there in- 
timated that the drafts passed by the trea- 
surer had not always expressed the service 
on which they were drawn, conformably to 
the provisions of the act of parliament. If 
this were the case, the bank were certainly 
to blame, as he held in -his hand a copy of 
the power under which the paymaster had 
passed his drafts from the year 1736 until 
the resignation of lord Melville ; this power 
stated in express words, ‘‘ that he should be 
patticularly careful to specify in each and 
every draft the service for which the money 
was drawn.” The tact was, that Mr. New- 
land, thongh at the head of the cashier’s 
Me t of the bank, was not the officer 
‘under whose inspection the detail of this 
branch of business was carried on, and there- 
fore had only delivered a matter of opinion. 
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The officer who paid the drafts from we’ 
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navy office had assured the hon. member, 
that after every research in his power, aud 
to the best of his recollection, no draft had 
ever been paid without specifying the ser- 
vice. Since August, 1803, the mode of 
conducting the business had been varied, and 
sums were written off at once by the bank 
from the treasurer’s account to that of the 
sub-paymasters of the navy, which accounts 
were kept also with that corporation:—The 
hon. gent. mentioned that allusions had 
been made to certain communications in 
which he was reported to be a party: but 
herein he begged to set the house right, and, 
as far as respected him, he could assure 
them they were founded in mistake. What 
might have passed with any other gentlemen 
they could themselves best explain. With 
respect to Mr. Trotter and Mr. Wilson, 
every apprehension that they could any 
longer abuse the confidence of their em- 
ployer, or misapply the public money, were 
atanend. ‘The right hon. gent. (Mr. Can- 
ning) had sent an order this morning to the 
bank, prohibiting any money being given to 
any person connected with the ‘naval de- 
partment, without a draft signed by himself, 
—The hon. gent said, that he had voted in 
favour of the resdlutions, because he thought 
it his duty, because the noble lord, in his 
opinion, had committed abuses ; but he was 
unwilling to go farther till he should obtain 
more evidence than the house had yet before 
them of the motives from which that noble 
lord had acted. ‘That his lordship had per- 
mitted the commission of abuses he wag 
ready to admit, and had voted accordingly, 
but that his conduct had proceeded from. cor- 
rupt motives, he thought remained yet to 
be proved ; and notwithstanding, therefore; 
the vote he had given on Monday night, he 
could by no meahs go along with the hon. 
| gent. in his miotion of to-night. He could 
| not help recollecting how long the noble 
lord had been an able and active servant of 
the public. From this recollection, he had 
given his former vote with regret; and, 
from the same circumstance, could not be 
induced to go farther, unless from the most 
positive evidence of the corrupt intention of 
the noble lord, which evidence was not at 
present of such a nature as to justify any far- 
ther proceedings. 

Mr. Barham was of opinion, that the al- 
'lusion made by the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) to the two honourable persons 
| whose naval and military cenduct had been 
‘the subject of inquiry in that house the be« 
ginning of last war, was very injudicious, 
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and’ could serve. no useful purpose. The 


_ part which he himself had taken in that. dis- 


cussion he had been prompted to by what 
he had ai that time conceived to be a sense 
of duty, however painful he had felt the 
task. ‘The two noble lords,’ however, had 
been amply acquitted by a vote of the house, 
and had since justified the good opinion of 
the public. In regard to the question now 
before the house, he thought this step moved 
by the hon. gent. absolutely necessary to 
carry into effect the resolutions formerly 
voted, It was by such a measure only they 
could tell his majesty that such persons were 
improper to hold any office of trust or con- 
fidence. This opinion, he maintained, ori- 
ginated in no motives of personal animosity 
to the noblelord. Hardly any, he believed, 
had fewer enemies than that noble lord, and 
far should he be from supporting any mea- 
sure that he thought had its origin in the 
smallest degree froma rancorous or perse- 
cuting spirit. On the contrary, this, he 
maintained, was a measure of justice, and 
essential to the honour and dignity of the 
house. He hoped, therefore, the motion 
would be persisted in. 

Mr. Bankes disavowed any political con- 
nexions that could warp his judgment. on 
any great question of justice or policy. The 
vote he had given on Monday night had 
been purely disinterested, and had not arisen 
from the influence of any party. He dis- 
approved of the abuses that had taken place, 
and had voted accordingly. He would take 
the liberty, however, though unconnected 
with any party, to recommend to the hon. 
gent. not to persist in his present motion. 
Was the hon. gent. certain that the circum- 
stances of the case, taken in the whole, 
would warrant such a-measure? .At any 
rate, he thought it extremely ill-timed ; and 
the same sense of duty that had prompted 
him to vote with the hon. gent. on Monday 
night would also induce him to resist the 

resent motion. ‘The design of the ad- 
journment on the former night, was avowed- 
ly to decline any measure on the part of the 
house till they should see if his majesty 
would, from the suggestions of his own royal 
breast, take any step that might supersede 
the necessity of any further operations on 
the part of the house. The result had been 
favourable to the wishes of the house, and 
had rendered, in his opinion, this measure 
unnecessary. But why, he asked, such 
eagerness to follow up the blow that had 
been already given? for this, he understood, 
was. but a part of the measures. that were 
intended to be adopted, and that other en- 


quiries were also to be instituted? “fg 
should be told that it was to prevent the'ng: 
ble lord from ever again returning to: hig 
majesty’s councils; but there was no pre: 
bability, in his opinion, that he would agaig 
be restored. Indeed, he said, it might not 
be impossible but farther inquiries’ might 
lead to discoveries that might render an 
impeachment necessary. He did not ‘hy 
any means say that such would’ be the effect 
of farther inquiry, but that such might be 
the effect was not impossible. Should such, 
however, be the effect, it would then’ be 
time enough to have recourse to such meq 
sures, for at present he deemed thei pret 
mature. It had been said, that the resol 
tions of the former night would prove inef 
fectual, would be attended with no material 
advantage, unless followed up by a measure 
of the desoription of that proposed by the 
hon. gent.; but it was generally undetstood 
that night, he contended, when those reso. 
lutions passed, that no farther measures were 
to be adopted. Had this motion immediate. 
ly followed the resolutions; it might’ have 
been considered as a necessary corollary to 
those resolutions, and might, as such, havé 
met his support ; but .the necessity’ of thé 
measure no longer existed. The step’pré 
posed to the house was, besides, contrary to 
all the precedents with which he was’ ac 
quainted. So faras his knowledge or ex 
perience extended, it never had ‘been the 


against persons out of office. Such was the 
case in respect’ to sit Robert Walpole, lord 
Ranelagh, and others whom the: hon. gent. 
mentioned, against whom no address of te 
moval had been presented to his majesty, 
though previously perhaps in the contempla- 
tion of parliament, when no longer in of 
fice. Indeéd the very idea’ was sufficiéntly 
absurd, because it was not possible to remove 
from office those who were: in no office. 
At all events, if the matter was to undergo 
a full discussion, as intimated: by the hon, 
gent., he would-much rather delay amy far 
ther proceedings till the result of those in 
quiries should be ascertained. When ‘the 
house should have the whole’ before them, 
they could then more justly estimate the 
degree of odium that was to be attaclied to 
a conduct which, ‘thongh irregular, and im 
violation of ‘an.act of parliament, mightyet 
admit of many circumstances of mitigation. 
In such a discovery he declared he would 
have much more pleasure than he experienced 
before in the vote he gave in favour of the 
resolutions. . 





Mr, Windham, though not generally ia 





usage of the house to address-his majesty. 
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habit of agreeing with the hon. gent. 
whohad just sat down, (for he and the hon. 
nt, were rarely on the same side of the 
mestion, though they often sat on the same 
pench,) agreed with him in one point at 
sent. if the qualification proposed could 
be acceded to, consistently with the feelings 
of the house, the motion made by his hon, 
fiend should not be brought forward. What 
entlemen would have agreed to on the last 
night was exactly the same they were so de- 
sirous to put off this night. The only object 
was to. ascertain whether the proceeding re- 


commended was in substance the same as | 
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best judgment should therefore not be given 
up under less than an express pledge for 
| what was implied in the resolution of the 
former night. It was, therefore, necessary 
to follow up the resolutions, in order to have 
security for the future. A right hon. gent, 
(Mr. Canning) had said, that it ought to be 
arule not to proceed with passion and vio- 
lence ; 2 good rule, certainly; but extreme- 
ly ill observed on the part of the right hon, 
gent. himself. Had they gone beyond the 
line? If they had, let it be shewn by ar- 
gument, and let it not rest upon the intem- 





the motion, which was more consistent with | 


the custom and regular form of the house. 
He censured those who had recourse to ar- 
nt founded on delicacy and soft senti- 


ment, which should never be introduced or 


countenanced in a grave assembly. He was 
less interested for the noble Jord from private 
motives than many others, though he was 
not uninterested. But when that interest 
was made use of to influence the decision of 
aquestion, of which wasthe best mode forthe 
house todo itsduty, he could not listen to it. If 
this resolution was a necessary corollary the 
other night, he saw no reason why it should 
not be a necessary corollary now. ‘The 
motion went far beyond what had been done, 
inpgsmuch as what had been done was no 
security for the perpetual exclusion of the 
noble lord, though it was to be expected he 
would not be reinstated. The only excuse 
that could be offered to the public ‘for not 
following up the resolution agreed to on the 
other night was, that in the progress of the 
future investigation matter of extenuation 
may.come out. He did not think that could 
be. He thought the house justified in the 
vote of the last night, because the whole of 
the case was before them. If he did not 
think so,, God forbid that he should object 
toany thing that could place the case in a 
fuller or purer view ! There was nothing to 
impeach the decision then made on the 
fiitest motives: he should, therefore, re- 
quire a promise or declaration, which would 
tender it impossible to restore lord Melville. 
Otherwise, he had such a hold of those who 
were in power ; they were so linked and 
connected together, that an attempt may be 
made to counteract what the house had 
done. One instance was well known, in 
Which, after a censure more strong than that 
how passed upon lord Melville, the noble per- 
$n recovered his situation, and the highest 
honours of the country were sliowered on 
». What the house pronounced in its 
Vox. IV. 








perate assertions of the right hon. gent: 
Parliament had made a great effort, such a 
one as, he was persuaded, would entitle them 
to the thanks and gratitude of the whole 
kingdom ; he wished that they should con- 
tinue those efforts; he wished to take se- 
curity against their falling off. It would be 
a lamentable instance of the mutability of 
opinion, if they should forfeit, by indif- 
ference or langour, the high honours which 
their conduct on the preceding evening had 
obtained them from all sorts of people, 
honours ‘* which should be worn now in 
their newest gloss.” The right hon. gent. 
had indulged himself in the use of some 
strong expressions against the force of po- 
pular prejudice and clamour; in that he 
fully coincided with"him. To yield upon 
any occasion to public clamour, so far as to 
condemn any one upon it, would be, in his 
opinion, one cf the meanest and most unjust 
acts of which a deliberative body could be 
capable. But as the noble lord had not, as 
he would contend, been condemned under 
the influence of public clamour, he conceived 
it the duty of the house to proceed and fol- 
low up their resolutions of Monday, by 
agreeing to the motion of his hon.,, friend, 
Leaving out of the question all idea of par- 
ticipation in the profits derived from the use 
of the public monies, and looking only to 
the abstract crime, the bare and naked vio- 
lation of an act of parliament, still he would 
maintain, that the house was in duty bound, 
if they valued consistency, if they valued 
the maintenance of their own honour, to 
proceed and to pass the motion made by his 
hon. friend as a. necessary inference and co- 
rollary from the resolutions. to which they 
had agreed on Monday.- Gentlemen would 


' do well to recollect, that they were not in a 


court of strict judicial proceedings, but in 
a court where the interests, the honour, and 
the feelings of the people were to be con- 
sidered. They were not to. be fettered by 


the ordinary maxims of the judicial tribunals, 
Aa 
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but the privileges of parliament were to be 
asserted by them in that mode which they 
thought most likely to establish and preserve 
them. The noble lord was undoubtedly 
carus amicis, and he had no objection that 
he should long remain so; but it wasas true, 
that he was no longer idoneus patrie ; and, 
therefore, he thought it necessary that the 
house should declare so. If it was under- 
stood that the noble lord should not be ap- 
pointed to any place of trust and confidence, 
as long as the resolutions agreed to on Mon- 
day remained on the journals, that may be 
urged as an argument against the adoption 
of his hon. friend’s motion ; but, after what 
had passed, it was his opinion thatthe house if 
it wished to be consistent with itself should 
agree to the motion foran address to his 
majesty. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—As 
the right hon. gent. has thus required some 
specific explanation, and it appears to be 
the wish of several other gentlemen that I 
should give some sort of pledge on the 
subject of the noble lord’s return to power, 
I rise to say avery few words, solely tor 
the purpose of explanation, and not with 
the view of at all arguing the question. 
What I now say, I take it for granted, 
then, will not preclude me from again 
addressing the house, if the debate should 
be continued. It is my wish that the noble 
lord should .be treated as far as possible 
with those feelings of liberality, and if 
such a pledge as that which the right hon. 
gent. who has just sat down had_ alluded 
to could prevent the necessity of persisting 
in the motion, I am sure that every 
legitimate object would be accomplished. 
I have no hesitation at all, accordingly, in 
saying,» that all idea of the noble lord's 
return to power is completely annihilated, 
and that no danger whatever need be appre- 
hended from this quarter. When I make this 
frank declaration, I only wish it to be 
understood that this is not to be understood 
as continuing in force in case the resolutions 
of Monday should, on future inquiries, be 
found to have been premature, and should 
accordingly be erased from the journals of 
the house. -In any other case but this, I 
think it is absolutely impossible that any 
minister should ever think of recommending 
the noble lord to a share in his majesty’s 
councils. After this declaration, I do think 
that the motion of the hon. gent. might be 
dispensed with, without at all losing sight 
of the object he professes to Have in view. 
The house are now agreed as'to the*gene- 
ral principle, and they only difer as to the 
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mode in which that principle is to be redy. 
ced to practice. I think the explanation J 
have now given is sufficient to remoye lj 
that apprehension on which the hon. gent 
grounds his motion, and surely it would b¢ 
but an act of common liberality to the 
noble Jord and his numerous friends to 
proceed in the way most agreeable to tem. 
perance and moderation. I trust, there. 
fore, the hon. gent. will not persist in 
pressing the house to a division on hig 
motion. 

Mr. For began by adverting to the man. 
ner in which the motion had been spoken of 
by the hon. gent. (Mr. Banks) on the same 
bench. ‘The hon. gent. allowed that the 
present metion was a corollary from the 
resolution of Monday, and declared that if 
it had been put from the chair immediately 
after the other resolutions were passed, he 
must in consistency have given it his sup- 
port. He wished to know, why he might 
not equally vote for the motion now, since 
whatever argament existed for the motion 
at that time, remained now in full force? 
The only reason which induced a postpone- 
ment of the motion then, was the lateness 
of the hour, and that was the only conside- 
ration which induced him to recommend to 
his hon. friend not to submit his motion 
till the next meeting of the house. He 
had frequently seen and complained of the 
inconveniencies of hurrying through im- 
portant. motions at a very late hour, and 
as some debate was. naturally to be ex 
pected on so interesting a subject, he was 
anxious that every gentleman should have 
an opportunity of delivering his sentiments. 
He had said, that among other advantages 
which would attend the delay would be thatof 
giving the ministry an opportunity of pro- 
perly performing their duty; but he never 
even hinted that the identical motion which 
his hon. friend now submitted to the house 
would not be brought forward. If the sup- 
port of the hon. gent.to the bill was, there 
fore, now lost, it was entirely lost, because his 
hon. friend and himself had proceeded oma 
pledze that the motion would be adopted asaa 
obvious corollary from the Resolutions, and 
that, viewing it in this light, they had yielded 
to the arzumentum ad vericundiam.—After 
these introductory observations, Mr. Fox 
proceeded in substance as follows :—The 
right hon. gent. who spoke second im the 
debate, has delivered himself in a miannet 
so extraordinary and injudicious, that it 8 
really hardly worth while ta take notice? 
his observations. The resolutions’ of the 
house on Monday night, seena so completely 















to have irritated the right hon. gent. and 
so fully to have overpowered his mind, that 
he has this evening taken an opportunity of 
throwing forth his indignation without 
providing himself with any grounds on 
which to exercise it. He has chosen to 
attack, without. the slightest appearance of 
tmth, my learned and hon. friend (Mr. 
G. Ponsonby) as the author of arbitrary and 
despotic doctrines, and on this I shall not 
Jong detain the house after what my learned 
and hon. friend has said, in. so satisfactory a 
manner. The right hon. gent. accuses my 
hon, and learned triend of arbitrary doctrines, 
because he says, that a person proved by 
evidence to have been guilty of a most cor- 
rupt use of the public money, should at least 
besuspended from his office till the charges 
against him be fully investigated. Now, all 
that I have to say on this is, simply, that if 
such doctrine be arbitrary, the most emi- 
nent lawyers in the kingdom have never 
been backward to promulgate it. It is a 
doctrine universally acknowledged and acted 
ion in all the relations of life. When we 
hear or read of a servant,. or a steward sus- 
pected of peculation or any other breach of 
trst, and not merely suspected, but 
actually confessing guilt, we of course order 
them to quit the otiice where the grounds of 
suspicion arose, conceiving that persons so 
stuated are utterly unworthy oftrust. But, 
pethaps the right hon. gent. meaut to take 
upthe business of the ‘Tenth Report, and 
was therefore unwilling to incur the charge 
of prejudice by the discharge of Mr. ‘Trotter 
before the trial took place. Under what 
circumstances is it that the right hon. gent. 
determined to retain Mr. Trotter in the im- 
portant office of paymaster of the navy ? 
He had heard that beiore the commissioners 
he refused in some cases to answer questions 
atall, and in others had given equivocating 
replies. He hadheard that he not only refused 
toanswer questions to which, supposing him 
ipnocent, the reply was quite obvious, but 
he had known Mr. ‘Trotter to have used 
every effort to retard the investigation of the 
commissioners, and after all this previous 
knowledge, the right hon. gent. retains him 
in, his employment as paymaster. What, 
then, is the reason for this most extraordi- 
nary conduct ? It is, sir, that ‘Trotter's case 
was sub judice, and the right hon. gent. 
does not wish to prejudge him on his trial. 
The right hen. gent. has this evening decla- 
ted that Trotter is dismissed, when he is as 
much sub judice as he has been at any period 
age the commissioners finished their exa- 
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mination. Mr. Trotter has not been for- 
mally condemned by the house, for we have 
found him guilty only collaterally, our reso- 
lutions on Monday evening being exclusively 
directed against lord Melville. Perhaps, sir, 
the right hon. gent. was alarmed by the im- 
pression made by our proceedings, (and they 
were well calculated to make an impression 
on persons like thie right. hon. gent.,) and’ by 
a sudden impulse of teeling thought it most 
prudent to discharge Mr. Trotter without 
further delay. I cannot impute this decision 
to any other principle, for all the. reasons 
that operated for retaining Trotter for seve- 
ral months back still continue in force.— 
The next feature in the very extraordinary 
speech of the right hon. gent. were the ar- 
guments he used for the lenient application 
of our resolutions against lord Melville, and 
the circumstances on which this lenity is to 
be founded. Perhaps, in what I am now 
about to say, the right hon. gent. may think 
me bitter and rancorous, but, in spite of 
this, I feel myself called on to say, that I 
shall never sit in this house and patiently 
hear these extravagant panegyrics on lord 
Melville’s public conduct.’ I ara at a loss 
where to find what are the circumstances 
which are to incline us so powerfully to 
mercy. What particular claims does he pos- 
sess to induce the house to pass over his aggra- 
vated offence with a comparatively trifling 
punishment? Is this motive to lenity to be 
found in the eagerness which his lordship has 
ever shewn to heap up emoluments, and to 
systematize corruption? Is it in the gift of 
the chamberlainship of Fife granted to his 
wife, with arrears toa vast amount, procured 
under false pretences? Is it in procuring a 
year ago fifteen hundred a year in addition, 

not, sir, to the salary of first lord of the ad- 
miralty, for I know that is very inadequately 
paid, but in addition to his salary as lord pri- 

vy scal for Scotland? But, sir, the right 
hon. gent. lays a great deal of stress on his 
discovering no political or party partialities in 

the appointment of officers, either for the 

naval or military service. I deny, sir, that 

there is the least merit in this supposed im- 

partiality. It is what every minister, what- 

ever he is, is obliged to preserve an appear- 

ance of, as an open dereliction of it would 

be attended with instant disgrace. I need 

not remind the house that lord North sent 

sir Charles Saunders and admiral Keppel to 

Faulkland Islands, though that expedition 

unfortunately failed, Indeed party distinc- 

tions were almost always from necessity 

overlooked. But, sir, I cannot hear the 
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right hon. gent. stating that the noble lord 
was free from party violence, without re- 
minding the house of one or two circum- 
stances, which demonstrate the existence of 
party spirit in all its most intolerant and dis- 
gusting features. I shall mention one, sir, 
which fell within my own knowledge, and 
which will fully illustfate my position. At 
a period of the late war, when the danger of 
invasion was supposed to be at the height, 
when offers of voluntary service were eager- 
ly accepted, a numerous and loyal body of 
men in Tavistock made a tender of their 
services. The tender was refused by this self 
same moderate lord Melville, on the sole 
ground, for rio other could be alleged, that 
the corps, when raised, was to be com- 
manded by the late duke of Bedford. It 
may perhaps be imagined, that my feelings 
at the recollection of the deceased are so 
strong as to hurry me into some degree of 
‘exaggeration ; but I solemnly protest that I 
am stating the matter precisely as it happen- 
ed. And yet, sir, we are to hear of lord 
Melville’s moderation and perfect freedom 
from all party spirit. There is another cir- 
cumstance, which also pretty strongly illus- 
trates his lordship’s forbearance and superio- 
rity toany of the workings of. the angry pas- 
sions. It is well known that the dean of the 
faculty of advocates in Edinburgh is general- 
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to whom théy were naturally so strongly dt 
tached. Sir Charles Grey and sir John Jap. 
vis, were selected for a very difficult seryiga 
in the West-Indies, which they performa 


with gallantry. Some misunderstandj 
however, arising, they returned, and 4 
charge was preferred against them in this 
house. If I recollect right, there were threa 
divisions on the subject, when the mino. 
rity were suecessively thirteen, fourteen, and 
seventeen, and this was the formidable pha 
Janx which the noble lord had so much merit 
in combating. I take it for granted that he 
lieved the charge to be false ; and if -he did 
believe it to be unfounded, what merit had 
he in defending the gallant officers? It wa 
no more than an indispensible duty to those 
whom he had employed on a difficult service, 
which they executed with promptitude, ¥. 
gour, and success. If this be merit, it 
impossible to say, sir, how far the line of 
obligation may be extended.—An hon. gent, 
under the gallery (Mr. Samuel Thornton), 
has given a curious reason for voting for the 
resolutions on Monday night, on which itis 
impossible for me not to make a few obser 
vations. He says, that he voted for the mé 
tion, conceiving the noble lord guilty ofa 
certain degree of negligence and inattention. 
I confess I am utterly astonished at such 4 
declaration, after attending to the language 
of our resolution, that the noble lord ha 
been guilty of a gross violation of an actéf 


terfere with him from any political consider- | parliament, and a high breach of duty. 


ations. 


Yet this mild and moderate lord | Surely, sir, this heavy charge is not to be 


Melville actually did interfere, and by em- | confounded with inattention and negligence, 


ploying all the influence of government a- 
gainst the hon. Henry Erskine, a gen'teman 
confessedly the most eminent at the Scotch 


| 


| 


bar, was actually dispossessed of a situation | 


which he had for many years held with the 
greatest honour and credit. So much, sir, 
for the boasted liberallity of the noble lord, 
which we are called on to look to for a mo- 
tive to influence our decision!—As to the fa- 
‘vour bestowed on two noble lords, on which 
the right hon. gent. rested so much stress, I 
entirely agree with my hon. friend near me 
(Mr. Grey) in every one of his observations, 
, The right hon. gent. says, that my two hon. 
friends must possess more than Spartan virtue 
to be able to follow that line of accusation a- 
gainst the noble lord which they had pursued. 
If extraordinary exertions in virtue were re- 
quired, I do not know any men in whom they 
would be more readily found than in my hon. 
friends. But I must beg leave to say, that 
they are under no obligations tothe noble lord 
for the defence he made of those relations, 
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How the hon. member could have misundet 
stood them, is to me incomprehensible, 
they were particularly objected to on the 
other side of the house. With respectto the 
resolutions, it appears to me that they com 
plete the criminal part of the charge against 
the noble lord, and I am not at present for 
pressing any further proceedings in that way. 
If the attorney general is to proceed again 
him for refunding the money derived from 
profits of money misapplied, this will bey 
civil, and not by criminal action,. for fe0- 
very of money is always ranked among th 
civil actions.. The same observation will a 
ply to any action for recovering grants 0b 
tained under false pretences. I have theles 
objection to press the motion in the meth 
time, on the grounds of the pledge whith 
the rt. hon. gent. has this night so distindly 
given to the honse. I find, sir, after a cal 
ful examination, that during his majesty’ 
long reign, now a period of nearly forty-it 
years, only the late duke of Devonshireml 
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tives; that we are determined’ equally to 





gnyself, have been ‘dismissed his majesty’s 
ouncils, and I assure you, sir, we want no 
ich person as the noble lord to be our asso- 
gate. I had almost forgotten Mr. Grattan, 
‘who had the like fortune in Ireland. I be- 
fieve the representatives of the late duke of 
Devonshire would have no objection, and I 
am sure I should be proud in his joining our 
mall circle. None of us could, however, 
pe proud of any connexion with such a man 
qs lord Melville has shewn himself to be 
throughout his whole career of life. I have 
aid, sir, that I would not now press the 
motion to.a discussion, in consequence of 
the right hon. gent.’s pledge, but I should 
be grieved indeed to see the resolutions pass- 
ed without being followed by some lasting 
result. Such a work as that which we on 
Monday accomplished must not be suffered 
to pass away unimproved. From one end of 
the empire to the other the people will re- 
joice in the hope that a better system is about 
to be adopted, and we must not let their just 
expectations be disappointed. It is necessary 
forus by making lord Melville a signal mark 
of the vengeance of this house to shew the 
country that we are indeed their representa- 


watch over their property and their liberties. 
The public have received our work with the 
purest gratitude, but is there no part of this 
great work to belong to the government ?— 
Js his majesty to have no opportunity of ma- 
nifesting his paternal interests on the subject? 
Tn what situation do we leave our sovereign ? 
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The pedple applaud us in the warmest 


terms. ‘They say the house of commons | 


have taken up our cause againt the whole 
host of contractors and peculators. The 


house of lords may do the same ; and shall | 


hot our beneficent sovereign have an op- 
portunity of expressing the warm interest 
he takes in every plan for alleviating the bur- 
dens and improving the condition of his 
people ? I adimire this house as the corner 
Stone of the constitution—as the source of ail 
Yeforms and improvements--as the balance by 
Which the constitution is kept im purity and 
Vigour. But I do not wish to exclude the 
‘monarchy from its proper share in every be- 
Neficent work. 1 think our resolutions 


-Oaght to be pres#nted to the throne. Should 


the house of lords also do the same thing, 
his majesty might thus be prevented from 


€iptessing his dissatisfaction on the subject, 


Yo the gréat prejudice of the people of Eng- 
Vind, Is that the situation in which minis- 
ers ought to leave their sovereign? The 
house may depend upon it, that this question 





doors for a long period of time, and that it 
will be agitated over and over again. It is 
materially connected with other abuses, and 
involves the dearest interests of ‘the country. 
It should be remembered, that Great Britain 
is at present involved in a struggle which 
occasions considerable ferment in the pub- 
lic mind ; and therefore the public ought to 
be convinced that substantial justice is done 
to them. Neglect on this topic will enable 
those who are inimical to monarchical go- 
vernment to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween the monarchical part of the constitu- 
tion and the house of commons; they feeling 
no mark of disapproval from his majest 
similar to that expressed by this house. J 
warn ministers not to leave it possible for 
such language to be held. Let them con- 
sider it as a question involving the dearest 
interests of the country, and the honour of 
the sovereign whom they serve. Trusting, 
therefore, that ministers will do their duty, 
I‘have no objection that the motion should 
be withdrawn, in the confidence of a more 
complete and satisfactory explanation and 
conclusion at a future day. 


Mr. Wilterforce said, that perhaps there 
never was a time when parliament were 
called upon to interfere in a matter of such 
importance as on the present occasion, and 
more important resolutions than those which 
passed on a former night, were never agitated 
in that house. As guardians of the consti- 
tution, the house were met there to defend 
it from any inroads that might be made 
upon it, and he considered the resolutions 
which had been recently ‘adopted as the 
most likely way to prevent danger to the 
constitution of the country, from the abuse 
of extraordinary power lodged in the hands 
of an individual. It behoved parliament to 
interfere whenever the public trust was 
abused or misapplied, and they should take 
every occasion to punish the offenders. This 
was the foremost, of its duties. It was his 
opinion, and he mentioned it with defe- 
rence, that it was the duty of parliament 
to inquire into all public abuses, and to fol- 
low up their resolutions by a minute inves- 
tigation. He had declared his opinion on 
this matter on a former night, and he was 
perfectly satisfied with the sentiments he 
had delivered. When he voted the niglit 
before last, it was from a strong sense of 
public duty, and his desire to maintain the 
character and reputation of that house. He 
came down to the house this night without 





will be a subject of consideration out of | 


any expectation of a’meastite similarto that 
proposed by the hon. gent., being brought 
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forward. He had not had any communi- | they were not followed up by some Motion 
cation with a single individual upon the | like the present; at the same time fy 
subject; and he confessed it was not with- | thought that the house should not be ty 
out some surprise, that he heard such a | precipitate in their steps; and he Was not 
measure brought forward at the present time. | sure that it was adviseable to press it forwap 
He did not say that he should oppose the.|so rapidly as was proposed by the hoy, 
expediency of the measure at some future gentleman. 
period, and vote against it, but he should | Mr. David Scott.—Sir, I merely rise tg 
not vote for it at this time. An hon. gent. | express some reasons which I should 
had said, that the present motion wasa di- | would, in some degree, operate with the 
rect.corollary of the resolutions of a former | hon. mover to withdraw the present motigg, 
night. What occasion then was there for |I should previously apologize to the hou 
any delay, and why did not the present mo- for intruding, while under such severe jy. 
tion immediately follow. the former resolu- | disposition, as I fear will scarce enable me 
tions? Upon a conviction of. the necessity | to make myself heard. Sir, the hon. gent 
of the vote he then gave, he might have; who brought forward the resolutions o 
felt it his duty then to have supported this. |; Monday, and other gentlemen on the same 
But, at the same time, he thought circum- | side of the question, used as their strongest 
stances had, since then, been considerably | argument, that the public looked to the vir 
changed, by the resignation of the noble | tue and dignity of the house for immediate 
lord, whom we were informed,- had since | justice, and for such severe resolutions a 
retired from office. He had heard, with/then were moved. The resolution being 
considerable pain, the sentiments delivered |then carried respecting lord Melville, | 
by aright hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) ; and | mean to say no more upon it, except that, 
: he felt the dangerous consequences that were |} God knows, the public must think it suf 
likely to ensue upon the avowal and main- | ficiently severe. If the present one pro 
tenance of such pernicious principles. He | posed was carried, what would the public 
felt as strongly as that right hon: gent. the | say to it?) They would, sir, instead of a 
impropriety of acting from party motives, | cribing it to justice, to virtue, and a proper 
and he strongly censured such as did. But | dignified conduct in the house, ascribe it to 
the right hon. gent. argued thus: ‘* because | what the hon. gent. below me (Mr. Fox), 
I vote for you, you must in return vote for; has so much dwelt upon, bitterness and 
me.” This, he thought, such an accom-|rancour. They would say, this noble lord, 
modation as was calculated to defeat the} after full forty years of most meritorious 
ends of justice. He thought it was a proof services to the state, and most of these in 
of honourable confidence, when a minister | the highest situations, has had a very un 
employed persons that differed from him in | merited return, severe in the extreme, 9 
sentiment; and he could not but commend | much so, that all these measures taken by 
he noble lord, and every other person whe | the house, must certainly have arisen, not 
acted in the same manner. ‘The hon.mem- | from public virtue, but from a most per 
ber concluded, by entreating the hon, mover | severing vindictive spirit. Sir, this conch 
of the motion, not to do away the happy | sion is the more natural when we look to the 
effect of the vote of the former evening, by | character of that noble lord throughout the 
attempting to go farther than some, he was | country. As to his being coicerned in any 
persuaded, would think it their duty to ac- | sort of peculation, it is totally out of the 
company him. Governed by no popular | question. No man whatever, I conceive, 
feeling, he wotld not say, whether he would | could believe a thing of the sort. There is 
or would not vote for the measure, but! no man that has the honour of his acquaint 
warmly urged the hon. gent. to withdraw his , ance, who does not know him to be inc# 
motion. | pable of benefiting by the public. money, 
Mr. Fuller hoped the hon. gent. would | or by any other thing not perfectly honout 
sift the matter to the bottom, and notallow | able. Such suspicion could scarce arise it 
the depredators on the public to go unde- | the mind of any person, as indeed being 
tected and unpunished. If there were a| directly contrary to the habits of his lil 
grain of ipecacuanha or of emetic tartar in | No man has ever valued money less ; it 
the world, he trusted it would be adminis- | deed, from what we all know, if he had 
tered to the delinquents, to oblige them to | chosen to benefit by the public money, he 
disgorge their ill-gotten gains. The pro- | might have had millions. On the contrary 
ceedings of Monday would be nugatory if| those’ who have the pleasure of knowing 
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‘fim best, I believe know, that if he made 
the two ends meet at the end of the year, 
‘he was well pleased. Much has been said 
gbout enmity and illiberality. I believe, sir, 
that all who know his lordship as well as I 
do, know him to be as honourable, liberal, 
and humane a character as ever existed. The 
subject which the hon. member below (Mr. 
fox) urged so much, of his lordship’s vio- 
ence in turning out the dean of faculty, I 
must take the liberty of saying, is completely 
unfourided. Lord Melville had no more to 
do in the turning him out than you had. 
The dean of faculty, sir, is elected by the 
majority of the votes of that respectable bo- 
dy, over whom he presides, and no indi- 
yidual, however powerful, could influence 
them in their choice. I must also touch on 
something which fell from another hon. 
member of Ireland below me, who was of- 
fended with the right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Canning) saying that no British lawyer 
would have so acted. ‘The hon. Irish mem- 
ber I see does not know that we commonly, 
when speaking of British subjects, call them 
English, be they English, Scotch, or Irish ; 
he therefore, I hope, will never be offended 
with the word English being applied in fu- 
ture to express any of his majesty’s subjects, 
or suppose it can be meant as an allusion to 
any particular part of the united kingdom. 
Mr. Kinnaird said, that it was not his in- 
tention to have said any thing on the pre- 
gent question, had it not been in consequence 
of what had fallen from the hon. member 
who spoke last, founded on the observation 
ofaright hon. gent. opposite to him (Mr. 
Canning). That right hon. gent. had said, 
that no man could reproach lord Melville 
with being a bitter political adversary. 
There was a country which was probably 
known to the right hon. gent. only by the 
account given of it by Dr. Johnson. In that 
country (Scotland) lord Melville was known 
tobe a bitter political adversary, and he was 
therefore the more surprised to hear the 
hon. member who spoke last, who was a 


native of Scotland, say, that lord Melville | i 
| stance of exclusion. 


did not exert his influence in that country, 
ina particular instance, which had been al- 
Inded to by an hon. gent. near him. He 
Would ask that hon. gent. or any other mem- 
ber of the house, to step forward and say 
that lord Melville had not exerted all his 
Political influence, and in consequence had 
succeeded in turning off from a post of ho- 
hour in the faculty of advocates, a gentle- 
man who was an honour and an ornament 
to his profession, He trusted the time was 
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not far distant when Scotland would be 
able to shake off the yoke of the noble lord, 
and to vindicate the insult which had, through 
his means, been offered to one of the most 
learned and best beloved men in the coun- 
try. 
The Secretary of War (Mr. William 
Dundas) said, that he did not expect 
that he should have felt himself call- 
ed on to make any observations in the 
course of agitating the present question. 
He was aware that it would shew very bad 
taste in him to interfere, and therefore it 
was not his intention to have done so. Here, 
however, he felt himself called on by the 
hon. gent. who had just sat down. How 
had the hon. gent. found out-that lord Mel- 
ville was a bitter political adversary ? Was 
it by going to his country mansion, and 
dwelling with him for weeks or months at a 
time, by mixing in his convivial moments, 
that he had acquired that knowledge ? Had 
the hon. gent. only gone to the noble lord 


‘in his moments of conviviality, now to rise 


up against him in the hour of his need, 
when the hon. gent. was not called on, 
when, in fact, it was in a manner under- 
stood that the motion was to be withdrawn, 
and that only for the sake of introducing ex- 
traneous observations and allegations against 
him? On such conduct he knew he need- 
ed tomakeno comment. He was conscious 
that the generous feelings in the breasts of 
Englishmen would speak more forcibly 
against such a practice than any thing he 
could say. With respect to the gentleman 


who had been deprived of the cffice of dean 


of the faculty of advocates, the case had 
been altogether misrepresented. What was 
the fact? That gentleman attended a meet- 
ing of the friends of the people in Edinburgh, 
when democratic principles were attempted 
to be disseminated throughout the country ; 
his condutt excited the indignation of the 
advocates, and animated by the esprit du 


| corps, as he might call it, they unanimously 
; concurred in depriving that gentleman of 


an office, of which there was no former in 


Mr. For begged leave to remark, that 
whatever had fallen from his hon. friend 
near him (Mr. Kinnaird), had been extort+ 
ed by the remarks of the right hon. gent. 
opposite (Mr. Canning). 

Mr. Kinnaird thought that the right hon, 
gent. had effectually displayed his bad taste 
in attacking him in the manner he had done. 
Was he to be reproached with ingratitudé 
or any improper- feeling, because living in 
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the. same county with lord Melville, no 
stranger to lord Melville’s. agreeable convi- 
vial qualities, he had occasionally. mixed in 
company: with him, and had even been 
pleased with his society ; he had now, when 
called on by his parliamentary duty, dis- 
charged that duty with, fidelity, though to 
the exposure of any thing blameable in lord 
Melville's conduct? The hon. gent. begged 
pardon of the house for noticing this indecent 
reproach which had been thrown out against 
him, . In doing so, he meant only to put 
himself right with the house, without any 
regard whatever to the right hon. gent. 

Mr. Ellison begged pardon of the house 
while he performed his duty in shortly stat- 
ing his sentiments on this subject. He had 
come down the other night, as he had to- 
day, with every wish to check peculation, 
and with every intention to follow up the 
resolutions of the house, as far as justice 
might seem to warrant. Expecting that the 
whole crime would be made’out before the 
house ought to be called on to pass sentence, 
he on the former night voted for the com- 
mittee, thinking that any sentence before 
the gravamen was made out, was worse than 
any punishment which the house might 
afterwards feel itself called on to inflict. 
The house, however, having determined that 
there was no necessity for a committee in 
the first instance, he came down this night 
with a determination to lend every aid in 
his power to bring the guilty to punishment, 
to pledge himself to assist any class of men 
to whatever party they might belong, who 
who would institute an enquiry, and punish 
abuses in every department. 

Mr. Whitbread hoped it would not be ne- 
cessary for him to make any apology for 
offering a few observations on what had 
been said.. He had been arraigned by two 
right hon. gentlemen, both this night and 
on the former night, for the way in which 
he had opened the business. On the former 
night he had been accused.of too much pas- 
sion in his statement. As he was conscious 
of feeling nothing of the kind in his mind, 
he hoped the right hon. gent. would do him 
the justice to suppose that he had miscon- 
ceived him in this respect. As to his state- 
ment of this night, he denied that he had 
blamed lord Melville for tendering in his ‘re- 
signation. He thought, on the contrary, 
that noble lord was right in retiring ; but 
he must be of opinion that ministers were 
reprehensible in allowing him. There was 
t ris difference between him-and Mr. Trotter ; 
Mr. Trotter had been dismissed ; he had re- 
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tired! He ought to have been dismissed y 
well as Mr. Trotter. The hon, gent., hoy. 
ever, had been arraigned, as being neay 
connected. with sir Charles Grey, and also 
with sir John Jervis, with having omitted 
to recollect that the noble lord whom } 
now accused, had been the advocate an 
supporter of the two hon. characters, | 
never, however, entered into his mind that 
those two persons did owe any objigation 
to lord Melville. He had never considera 
lord Melville as their advocate. But, ‘syp, 
posing it to have been the case, what wa 
meant to be inferred from the fact ? 
to be alleged that the support which lon 
Melville then gave his two noble friends yy; 
a job, and that he (Mr. Whitbread) wa 
now bound to do a job for lord Melville) 
Sir Charles Grey then stood on his trial 
He was acquitted, and was twice thanked 
by that house for his conduct. Lord Mel. 
ville, it may be said, moved for thog 
thanks. Be it so. But would it be. said 
he did so without thinking them merited? 
Far more, would it be urged, becang 
lord Melville chose on that occasion to aban. 
don his duty, that the hon. member and ap 
hon. friend of his(Mr. Grey) were now called 
on to desert their duty ? The right hon. gent 
oppesite had given a promise that night, that 
lord Melville should never again hold any 
office of trust in the management of public 
affairs.; but might not his majesty cha 

his advisers, and might not lord Melville be 
then again admitted into his councils? What 
means had the king of knowing what wa 
done in that house? Had the right hon 
gent. communicated their resolutions to his 
majesty? That could not be ; else he mug 
have been dismissed, and would not have 
been allowed to resign. The hon. member 
felt anxious that the house should stand high 
in the public opinion; he felt doubly 9, 
after the proceedings of the other night, 
lest it should be again let down, ea 
ged to be allowed to state the way in whi 

matters stood on the morning when they last 
adjourned. Many members were anxidii 
that the concluding motion should then be 
made. He intimated his intention of ii. 
ing it forward that very night. Nothingf 

from him indicative of any intention to te 
linquish his motion; he only wished to post 
pone the moving it for a few hours on & 
count of the exhausted state of the house 
The right hon. gent., without assigning ay 
reason for the additional delay, proposed @ 
adjournment for thirty-six hours. ‘This wa 
objectedto by his hon, friend (Mr. Fox) 
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ynless'it was understood that in the inter- 
yal no. public business shuuld take place; 
and the right hon. gent. with a countenance 
yhich he (Mr. W.) should not easily forget, 
said, upon every view of the case, it would 
be better to adjourn. Could it, however, 
be in the contemplation of the house, that 
this delay was for the purpose of allowing 
lord Melville time to resign? If any mem- 
bers, however, found themselves taken by 
surprise, he should withdraw his motion, 
but at the same time he knew that was not 
athing calculated to satisfy the public. He 
said so, not in any spirit of resentment 
against lord Melville, as if this resolution 
were necessary to make him feel his situa- 
tion. If he had any feelings, and the hon. 
member entertained no doubt he had, no- 
thing could ring them more than the reso- 
lutions already passed by that house. He 
was conscious the sense of the house went 
with him, that it was necessary that lord 
Melville should never again hold any office 
of trust. All, therefore, that he desired 
was to find out some way of entering this 
opinion on the. journals of the house, and 
that the motion had on that account been 
withdrawn. ‘The parallels which had been 
sttup as to the motions against ministers 
being allowed to drop on their resignation, 
did not at all apply. They were made on 
the ground of incapacity; this was founded 
onadelinquency. He knew that in com. 
moncases, to be expunged from the list of the 
privy council was no disgrace. It had oc- 
curred to his hon, friend (Mr. Fox). The 
right hon. gent. then in the plenitude of 
his power, had recommended it as a mea- 
sure proper for his majesty’s adoption. He 
had; however, since retracted that opinion, 
end. had recommended to his majesty not 
only to restore him to that honour, but to 
promote him to his highest confidence. He 
had asked pardon for his offence before 
God and man. But, could ever such a re- 
commendation avail in favour of lord Mel- 
ville, after the resolutions adopted by that 
house ?—~He was happy to understand that 
the Bank was not so much to blame as he 
had supposed ; and also to learn, by what 
fell from the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning), 
that the mode of conducting business in 
his office was entirely changed, such would 
always happen when principals began to do 
their duty. But, why, he must ask, was 
Trotter dismissed, and Wilson not? The 
tight hon. gent. had said, Wilson was a 
deserving officer, With all respect for the 
assertion of the right hon. gent. he; how- 
Vou. IV, 
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ever, could not help having also a high 
respect for the authority and opinion of the 
commissioners of naval enquiry; they said, 
and the hon. member said too, that Wilson 
was au improper person to continue in his 
present or in any other situation of public 
trust.—The hon. gent. said he could not, 
after what had fallen from hon. friends of 
his, and from other hon. gentlemen, whose 
support he was anxious to procure, refuse, 
in the mean time, to withdraw his motion, 
He was anxious, however, lest the public 
should suppose that in passing their former 
resolutions, they had only adopted in a — 
heat what they were unwilling to follow 
up; he, therefore, had to suggest what he 
hoped would meet the opinion of every 
gentleman present, that a copy of the re- 
solutions of that house, of the former night, 
be laid before his majesty without any com- 
ment. By this means he conceived that 
the house and the public might be ‘sa~ . 
tisfied that lord Melville could not, with 
any consistency, be restored to any office 
of emolument or trust under the crown. 
This, he thought; was the best’ mode 
of conciliating different opinions.—He 
then moved, * that his original motion 
be withdrawn;” which being agreed to, 
the hon, gent. proposed, “ that the reso- 
lutions of Monday be entered, as read ;’”” 
which was also agreed to. His next mo- 
tion was, “* that these resolutions be laid 
before his majesty.” This motion was 
agreed to, nem. con. 

Mr. Whitbread again rose, and said, that 
he thought the most solemn mode of carry- 
ing such an important step into execution 
ought to be adopted on the present occa- 
sion ; on that accouat he should propose, 
“that these resolutions be laid before his 
majesty by the whole house.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he understood the hon. gent. to have meant 
that the resolutions should be laid before his — 
majesty without any comment, and in the 
most simple form, 

Mr. Whitbread replied, that it was his 
intention they should be presented without 
comment, but not without form. _He 
quoted several precedents to prove the pro- 
priety of the mode of proceeding which 
he proposed, and observed, that even had 
no precedent existed, that course ought 
to be pursued which gave most weight and 
dignity to the transaction—The motion 
was then agreed to, and it was. ordered 
that such of the members as wete‘of his 
majesty’s most hon. privy council should 

2B 
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~ yait’ on his majesty, to know whey he 
would be graciously pleased to receive the 


sams 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the hon. pent had already given a general 
notice. of some motions he intended. to 
make after the recess: he should wish to be 
informed, if possible, or what day he in- 
tended to bring them forward. 

Mr,. Whitbread said, that on the very 
first day after the conclusion of the holi- 
days, he meant to move that instructions 
be given to the attorney-general to proceed 
legally against lord Melville and Mr. Trot- 
ter; and, also, that an enquiry should be 
instituted, for, the investigation of those 
parts, of the 10th report which had not 
been already considered by the house. 
There was. one circumstance which he only 
wished to notice, though he did not mean to 
be deemed top severe in so doing. He 
ee meant to suggest to that hon. and 
learned gent. (the attorney-general) that it 
might he proper to introduce a restraining 
bill, to. prevent, the noble lord making 
away. with his property, He did not mean, 
however, by stating this, to take the house 
by. surprise... 

The. Chancellor of the, Exchequer hinted, 
that it was notimpogssible his majesty might 
intimate. his, wish to receive the resolutions 
betore the adjournment. The extent of the 
adjournment had usually been from Fhurs- 
day to, Monday se’nnight; but he should 
propose that, in this instance, it might be 
from Thursday to Thursday fortnight. 
. Mr, Serjeant. Best gave notice, that on an 
early day, after the recess, he, should sub- 
mit a motion to the house founded on the 
11th report of the commissioners of naval 
enqguiry.~-Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF, LORDS. 
Thursday, April 11. 
_ [Mixvures,]. The royal assent was given 
by commission to the Irish Militia En- 
listing bill, the Irish Spirits Permit bill, 
the Bread Assize, and Boyer’s Lottery bill. 
-—The Lord Chancellor stated, that very 
shortly. after the recess, he should move, to 
appoint particular days for dis. delivery of 
judgment upon such causes.agiatood over for 
ultumate decision,--The bills-upon the table 
were, forwarded in their. respective stages, 
Adjourned to Thursday the 25thinst, . 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, Apri 11, : 
[Minutgs.] The Speaker came down 


tending in the house of peers, pursuan} 
toa summons by the Black Rod, on hig 
return, informed the house that the royal, 
assent had been given by commission to 
the Irish Militia Volunteer bill, the. Irigy 
Spirit Permit bill, the London Bread Agsigg 
bill, Boyer’s Lottery bill, and several pris 
vate bills—Lord Stopford informed the 
house from the bar that his majesty had 
been waited» on with. the address | of jag 
night, and had been graciously pleased tg 
appoint 4 o’clock this day’ to be waited on 
therewith.—A_ new. writ was ordered for 
the borough of Malton, in the room of 
the hon, C. L. Dundas, who since. his élegs 
tion had accepted the stewardship of his 
majesty’s Chiltern Hundreds.—-The Prigg 
Courts bill, and the Property Duty bill, 
passed through a committee pro formé, 
were then reported, ordered to be printed 
as amended, and the reports to be seve 
rally taken into further consideration op 
the 30th instant. 

[PaYMASTER oF THE Forces REG@ULss 
TIon Bint.}] Mr. Rose prefaced his mo 
tion for leave to bring in a bill to amend 
the 23d of the king, as far us. it relates 
to the regulation of the oflice of pap 
master of his majesty’s forces, by stats 
ing briefly the objects he had in view in 
bringing forward this measure. He had 
looked into the reports. ef the commissios 
ners of accounts, and found that no.ac 
counts had been passed from the office of 
the paymaster previous to the passing of 
that bill; the provisions of that bill were 
sufficient to secure the passing of the acs 
counts; but they gave to the public no 
means of compelling the production of 
vouchers, or of enforcing the paymentol 
arrears that might accumulate in the hande 
of the paymasters ; in consequence of whieh, 
considerable risk was incurred by the pub: 
lic, from the. length of time that often 
elapsed before the accounts . were audited, 
One of his objects, therefore, was, to en 
force the production of vouchers to thé 
pay-office, and to give process to the public 
for the recovery of any arrears that maj 
remain in the hands. of the paymasters 
Another was, to separate the acting from 
the retired or removed paymasters. ‘Ther 
were many provisions in the existing bill 
which were found inconvenient or unnéces 
sary.. Another object consequently was, 
by omitting these parts, to accommodate 
the provisions of the bill.to the practice 
of the office, under improved regulationy 
adopted since the passing of the bill. The 





to the house at three o’clock, and after. at- 
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during the summer, and had since submitted 
tothe consideration of the auditors of 
the public accounts, and to the war depart- 
ment of his majesty’s government. _ It had 
received the approbation of both, and he 
was sure it was now in a state in which 
he could confidently present it to the 
house, the end proposed in it being pre- 
cisely the same as the hon. framer of the 
former bill had in view, namely, to pre- 
yent any misapplication of the public mo- 
ney. If the house should agree to his mo- 
tion, he proposed to introduce a bill, and 
after the first reading to have it printed, 
and the second reading fixed for this day 
three weeks, inorder to afford time to 
gentlemen to make themselves acquainted 
with its provisions, The former act having 
been entered as read, leave was given to 
bring in the bill; which Mr. Rose brought 
yp, read a first time, and ordered to be 
printed, and read a second time this day 
three weeks. 

Lord H. Petty observed, that more than a 
month ago he had moved for copies of seve- 
ral depositions relative to the gaol of Kil- 
mainham,and they were not yet forthcoming. 
He was surprised to find so much difficulty 
in obtaining papers fromIreland. A simi- 
lar circumstance had lately occurred, with 
respect to other papers on a different sub- 
ject, in which seven weeks had elapsed, 
without any return being made. He should, 
therefore, move “ that the return for the 

pers he had moved for should be made 
forthwith.” Ordered.—The house then ad- 
journed to this day fortnight, and. the right 
hon. the speaker, followed by several mem- 
bers, immediately went up to St. James’s 
with the resolutions of Monday last. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, April 25. 

{[Maxutes.] Several private bills were 
brought up from the commons, and read a 

ttime.—On the motion of the bishop of 
Oxford, the committee on the Universities 
Advowson bill was postponed ti]l Monday, 
for.which day the lords were ordered to be 
ummoned.—Mr. Johnson, from the Irish 
secretary of state’s office, presented an ac- 
count of the State of the Gaols in Ireland, 
during the year 1804. 

{Price or Breap.] The Earl of Suf- 
ik rose, and expressed his regret, that 
wavoidable , business had abliged him to 
e absent during. the progress. of a late 
ll through the house (the Bread Assize 
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bill). It was his intention, if present, tb 
have made some observations, which; from 
the accuracy of his information, might be 
of national advantage. It might perhaps 
be irregular to bring the subject then be- 
fore the house, but he hoped that whatever 
regarded essentially the interest and come 
fort of the mass of the people would al- 
ways have their lordships’ support and 
hearty coticurrence. It was truly laments 
able, that, at a period like the present, 
there should exist any men who endeavours 
ed to amass fortunes at the expence of the 
community, but. particularly at the expence 
of the poor, who were, at present, bearing 
with cheerfulness their share of the burthens 
of the war; but this was unfortunately the 
case, which he could not more clearly ils 
lustrate or satisfactorily prove to the house; 
than by ussuring their lordships, that the 
quartern loaf was sold in Cheltenham, and 
many other large and populous towns 
| through which he lately passed, at one shil- 
ling, when it was soldin London at 1s. 4d. 
The difference was nothing to a man of for- 
tune, but to a hard-working man it was of 
the first importance, and ought to be re- 
duced to its proper standard, if possible. 
He had made the strictest enquiries respect- 
ing the cause of this extravagant differ- 
ence, and found that it was artificial. He 
stated this with the utmost confidence, be- 
icause he was sure of his information, and 
could prove the fact. It-was the practice 
of certain millers and mealmen, who re- 
sided about 15 or 20 miles from Londen, 
many of them possessing from 200,000l. to 
300,000]. to receive expresses from town 
respecting the state of the markets, ac- 
cording to which returns they either sent 
or kept back grain and flour, as it best 
‘suited their purpose: He wished to be un- 
derstood as not at all wishing to cast any 
‘odium upon, or excite public indignation 
‘against a particular description of people; 
but he could not, at the same time, refrain 
from communicating to their lordships the 
information which he had collected respect- 
ing this most serious and important matter. 
He thought it bigh time for the legislature’ 
also to cqnsider how the assize of bread’ 
was struck and regulated in general. He 
‘had reason to believe and: be convinced, 
from the best authority on the subject, that’ 
if government established flour magazines 
at convenient distances from'town, the high 
price of bread would be soon lowered, and’ 
‘always kept in due proportion to the quan 





tity of grain inthe country. It was really 
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lamentable that a million of people, which 
this city and suburbs contained, should be 
kept in a state of expectancy on flour fac- 
tors for the most necessary article of life. 
If those magazines were established at cer- 
tain distances, such as Uxbridge and other 
places equi-distant,he was certain that great 
convenience and saving to the people would 
be the happy consequence. Having said 
thus much on this most important subject, 
he should trouble their lordships no farther 
than to repeat his hope, that the matter 
might be well weighed and considered, with 
a view of giving it that effect, which he had 
no doubt would be highly beneficial. 

Lord Walsingham assured the noble earl, 
that the bill should not have been carried 
through its stages so soon as it had, if he 
was not informed that the noble earl had 
no objection to its progress. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that it must 
be a gratification to the noble earl to know 
that the bill to which he alluded had no 
connection with the subject which he 
brought before the house.—Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, April 25. 

. [Mixutes.] The Speaker reported to 
the house, that the house attended His 
Majesty on the 11th instant, with the reso- 
lutions of the house of the Sth instant, 
relative to lord viscount Melville, where- 
upon His Majesty was pleased to give the 
following most gracious answer: * Gen- 
** tlemen; I shall on all occasions receive 
** with the greatest attention any represen- 
‘* tation of my commons; and I am fully 
“ sensible of the importance of the matter 
“‘ which is the subject of your resolu- 
*¢ tions.”—On the motion of Mr.W. Smith, 
it was ordered that a new writ should be 
issued for the election of a representative 
for Hereford, in the room of J. Scudamore, 
€sq. deceased.—Mr. Johnstone, from the 
office of the chief secretary of Ireland, 
presented at the bar the various state- 
ments relative to the prisoners in Kilmain- 
mam guol, which had been. ordered upon 
a former day, on the motion of lord Henry 
Petty. Ordered to be laid on the table.— 


Sir Thomas Metcalfe moved, that the se- 
cond reading of the Pancras Poor bill be 
fixed for Monday next, which, after a few 
observations from Mr. P. Moore, was 
agreed to, and ordered by the house.—Sir 
J. W. Anderson obtained leave to bring in 
- a bill for the formation of the Tunnel under 
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the Thames.—Lord John Townsend anq 
Mr. Garrow took the oaths and their seats 
in the house.—The Chancellor of the By. 
chequer gave notice, that on Monday next 
he should move for leave to bring in a bill 
to continue the commission of naval jp. 
quiry; and also that he should submit 4 
motion for the purpose cf appointing com. 
missioners to inquire into the conduct of 
the principal departments connected with 
the great military expenditure of the coun, 
try, with powers to examine witnesses og 
oath, and to report to both-houses of par. 
liament, in order that if no abuse existed 
that required correction, the public may be 
satisfied with the assurance of the fact; or 
if, after investigation, new measures should 
seem necessary, parliament should adopt 
such as in its wisdom .it may think fit— 
Mr, Kinnaird presented a petition from B, 
‘Sucker, esq. late a commissioner of the 
navy board, stating that a letter of the 
navy board to the admiralty, on the sub- 
ject of the report of the navy board rela- 
tive to sir Home Popham, prepared: by 
Mr. Tucker, contained many gross, false, 
and scandalous charges against him, which 
were not communicated to him by the ad- 
miralty or the navy board, and from which 
he prayed an opportunity of clearing him, 
self.—On the motion of Mr. Kinnaird, it 
was ordered that there be laid before the 
house, a copy of Mr. Tucker’s letter to the 
admiralty on this subject.—Sir A. S, Hame 
mond gave notice that he would to-mor- 
row move fer certain papers connected 
with the ]1th report of the commissjoners. 
of naval enquiry. 

[Prririon or THE FLEcTORs oF SouTH- 
WARK AaGatnst Lorp Metvitie.] Mr. 
Henry Thornton presented the following pe 
tition agreed to by the electors of South. 
wark, in common hall assembled: “To 
the honourable the Commons of Gt. Britain 
and Ireland, in parliament assembled. We, 
the undersigned, electors of the borough 
of Southwark, in the county of Surry, 
beg leave to congratulate your hofour- 
able house, upon the result, so glorious to 
the character of parliament, of the dis 
cussions which have taken place in your ho- 
nourable house on the 8th and 10th be of 
this inst. April, respecting the gross malvef+ 
sations in certain branches of the executive 
government, which have been disclosed in 
the Tenth Report of the commissioners of 
naval grog We pray your honourable 
house to foll 
conduct, which, upon the two days before 





ow up that virtuous line of 
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gamed, have diffused such signal satisface 
tion through the whole country. We en- 
treat you to sift to the bottom the mass of 
abuses which the aforesaid commissioners 
have traced and exposed. We beseech 
you to renew, without loss of time, and 
extend, if necessary, the powers so 
kithfally executed,of those commissioners. 
We implore your honourable house to pull 
down guilt, however protected ; to save 
from rapacity, from peculation, and fraud, 
gpeople who contribute cheerfully to the 
real wants of the state, and who never 
complain but when their generous temper 
jsabused and imposed upon: so shall the 
commons of England take the most effi- 
cient course possible to vindicate the sul- 
jied honour of the government; to con- 
firm ‘the public confidence, and to plant 
inall good hearts the most unfeigned ad- 
piration of the British constitution.” 
‘ [Petition or yueCrry or Lonpon a- 
gsinst Lonp MELVILLE.] Mr. Ald. Curtis 
presented a petition from the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and livery of the city of London 
in common hall assembled, setting forth, 
“That the petitioners have uniformly con- 
curred in and supported such measures as 
have appeared conducive to the safety and 
welfare of his majesty’s dominions, and have 
cheerfully submitted to the most unex- 
ampled burthens,under a confidence that the 
resources of the country were faithfully and 
honestly administered ; and that they learn, 
with the utmost concern and astonishment, 
from the reports of the commissioners for 
naval enquiry, now before the house, that the 
tight hon. Henry Dundas viscount Mel- 
ville, late treasurer of his majesty’s navy, 
has been guilty of a gross violation of the 
lawand a high breach of duty, whereby 
immense sums of the public money have 
been perverted to private emolument ; and 
that they conceive it to be a high aggrava- 
tion of such offence, that these disgrace- 
ful transactions were carried on during a 
period of unprecedented difficulty, when 
the very existence of the country was said 
to be at stake; and that the person so 
gbusing his trust, so violating the law, was 
in the enjoyment of several high and. lu- 
crative offices, and ever among the foremost 
in laying additional burthens upon the peo- 


ple, and calling upon them to submit to 


the inost painful privations; and that they 
areduly impressed with a high sense of the 
Virtue, integrity, and firmness of the house, 
and strongly participate in the sentiment 
Which so generally pervades all ranks of 
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his majesty’s faithful subjects, of the wis- 
dom and fidelity with which it has dis- 
charged its most sacred trust, by the pro- 
gress it has made towards protecting the 
people against such gross violations of the 
law and breaches of public. duty; and 
that the petitioners approach the house, as 
the guardians of the liberty and property 
of the people, under a full conviction that 
such shameful abuses will induce the house 
to do ample justice to the outraged feelings 
of the country, by bringing to condiga 
punishment convicted criminality; and 
that they beg to submit to the house, that 
it would be highly derogatory to his ma- 
jesty’s government, prejudicial to the pub- 
lic service, and insulting to the house, and 
the nation at large, for lord Melville any 
longer to continue in his majesty’s councils, 
or to hold any place of ‘trust, profit, or ho~ 
nour, in or under the government; and that 
they conceive all other persons who may be 
implicated in, or who have connived at, suck 
abuses, to be incapable any longer of serv- 
ing the country with honour or advantage, 
and ought equally to be brought to a se- 
vere account; and therefore praying, that 
the house, taking these matters into their 
most serious consideration, will vigorously 
promote and prosecute those inquiries, and 
cause the powers of the said commissio- 
ners to be prolonged and extended, and 
other measures to be adopted, in order that 
such further enquiry may be made into the 
receipt, management, and expenditure of 
the public money, and the conduct of the 
public offices, as may lead to the detection 
of all abuses and the punishment of all of- 
fences, and that such a system of vigilance 
and economy may be established, as may 
effectually guard against the recurrence of 
such flagrant abuses.” 

[Petition or THe City or Sariszury 
AGAINST Lond MELviLLE.] Lord Vis- 
count Folkestone presented a petition from 
the mayor and coproration of the city of 
Salisbury, setting forth, “ That the peti- 
tioners have perused, with much concern 
and intefest, the resolutions of the house of 
the 8th and 10th days of this instant April; 
with concern, that any charges of the na- 
ture therein implied should attach upon 
any individual in a high official situation, 
and with interest, that the representatives 
of the nation have, under the circumstance 
of such charges, marked such individual 
with their censure and reprobation; and 
that the petitioners beg leave to state, that, 
in common with the nation at large, they 
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have to Jament the wejght of the heavy 
burthens to which the legistatire has found 
Ht Hecessary'to sdbmit them, but they claim 
forahemselves, ih ‘comithon with’ the na- 
tion. at: large, the’ merit ‘of ‘having borne 
them with patience, readiness, and equani- 
mity,, ge « Trees what had been pranted 
fiberally would be applied faithfully ; “but 
When 4° suspicion is gone forth; under the 
@uthority of parliamentary commissioners, 
‘end that suspicion apparently adopted by 
‘the house, that peculation has been ard 
fat work, ‘the petitioners take leave ‘to call 
‘upon‘the ‘national répresentatives for re- 
dress,’ reminding them that-it is of little 
eonsequence as acpublic grievance, of little 
‘consequence in point of official morality, 
‘whether thé actual peculation be by men 
‘of great anthority and power; or by their 
deputies and subalterns under their per- 
Ymission and cornivince; and ‘therefore 
praying the house @ tontinue such com- 
‘mission of enquiry as has already discover- 
‘ed such’ abuses, and to institute any few 
‘commission which may be necessary to as- 
ertain whether in any other department of 
‘the state the national finances have been 
misapplied, and also to devise such legal 
proceedings upon those instances of misap- 
plication already before the public as may 
satisfy the general cry for justice, by bring- 
ng al] persons concerned to a strict re- 
sponsibility.” 

{Mrppiesex Exection.}] Mr. Cal- 
ereft said, be held in his hand a declara- 
tion, signed by sir Francis Burdett, which 
the house, he had no doubt, would receive, 
agreeably to the act of the 28th of the 
king, for the regulation of controverted 
elections. The act being read pro formd 


_ by the clerk, the hon. gent. observed, 


that, according to its provisions, any mem- 
ber, in case of a contested election, might 
withdraw himself from the contest, by 
signing a written. declaration to that effect, 
which the house was bound to receive. 

The Speaker called the attention of the 
house to the present proceeding, He ob- 
served, it was certainly competent for a 
member to withdraw himself by signing 
@ written declaration, but he must re- 
linquish prosecuting the business totally, 
but not partially. The question was, 
whether the declaration was so defined, 
that the hop. member withdrew himself 
out of one or several parts of the charges 
‘contained in the petition. 

Mr. Caleraft was of opinion that the 
declaration which he held in his hand 
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came within the act. It declared, that 
it’ Was not ‘the intention of the hon, 
baronet to-defend the- petition, as ae 

0 
voting, but he wished to defend himself 
against the charge of bribery and corrup, 
tion.” He thought the latter words super. 
fluous, but did not imagine they vitiated 
the declaration. : 

The Secretary at War argued, on the 
contrary,’ that, unless the declaration wag 
final, it could not be received. 

Sir John Newport was of opinion that 
the declaration ' came within the spi- 
rit and the letter of the act, as it was im 
possible for the hon. baronet to proceed 
further’; and as the charge of perjtiry goes 
to civil penalties, the declaration, if not 
worded as it was at present, may be 
brought against him. 

‘Mr, Calcraft observed, that with the in- 
dulgence of the house, he would withdraw 
the declaration, for the purpose of amend 
ing it; and as the hon. baronet was indis- 
posed ‘in the country, he would present 
another, signed by him, to-morrow or 
next day.—After a few words from Mr, 
Rose and Mr. Grey, the declaration was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

[Inisn sMALL Notrs REGuLATioN Bit] 
Mr. Lee adverted to the present fules 
prescribed by law, forthe issue of small 
bank notes in Ireland, by which it was en- 
joined, that no private banks should be als 
lowed to issue notes under three guineas 
value in that country. ‘The effect of such 
a measure must obviously be highly de- 
trimental to trade in general. ‘The farmer 
could not, on account of the scarcity of 
specie, sell a small quantity of corn there, 
to, the amount of 20s. or 30s. unless he 
could, which was very rarely the case, 
give change for a 3-guinea note, and the 
same difficulty was felt in every other 
branch of dealing. This was not felt in 
England, or Scotland, where the private 
bankers can get small notes from the 
Bank of England; but the national Bank 
of Ireland was restrained, so as not to 
extend its issues. He saw no reason for 
this distinction in the case of Irish private 
banks, as they must always have in theit 
possession national notes, in proportion 
to their own issues, and were therefore 
perfectly secure. He. would leave it to 


any gent., conversant with business, to 


reflect on the extreme inconveniencies 
that must ensue ever here, if, while the 
restriction on the bank continues, theré 
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sould be no smaller than 3 guinea notes 
in circulation. In Ireland, the measure 
had @ most desireable tendency, as the 
tradestian there had seldom any other 


way of getting bis note exchanged, but}! 


of repairing to the public house, and 
spending a great part of the money. He’ 
then moved for leave ‘to bring in a bill 
toregulate the issue of small promissory 
notes and bills in freland, which was 


agreed to.” The hon. gent. next observed |* 


upon the great difficulties existing in the 
recovery of small debts in Ireland, where 
creditors were often obliged to travel from 
$0 or 40 miles, to the quarter sessions, at 
ay expence perliaps superior to the amount 
of their respective debts. ‘The principal 
abject of the bill he should propose, would 
be to give magistrates the summary power 
of debts under 51. He then moved for 
leave “ to bring in a bill for the more ex- 
peditious recovering of small debts in 
Ireland ;” which was granted. 
[PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE 
Punter or “ tHE OracLe” FoR A 
Liner on THE Hovsz.] Mr. Grey rose, 
and, after stating his reluctance to take 
any step at all inconsistent with the most 
perfect liberty of the press, called the at- 
tention of the house to one of the most 
indecent ‘libels on the procedings of that 
house, which it had ever been his pro- 
yince‘to- notice. It was, indeed, a libel 
ofso-gross a nature, that the house, in 
consistency with its own dignity, could 
not suffer it to pass over, without a strong 
expression of indignation against such an 
attickon a solemn decision ‘of the legis- 
lature. The hon. member then read the 
following paragraph from “ the Oracle” 
of yesterday. The article is . prefaced 
by astatement that sir Charles Middleton 
wasappointed first lord of the admiralty. 
* While we dnnounce this arrangement 
‘as the proper reward of public and pri- 
“vate virtue, we cannot. help sincerely 
“regretting, that party rancour and po- 
“pular clamour have at this time de- 
“prived our king and country of the 
“ great and powertul abilities of lord Mel- 
“ville. In ao period of our political] 
“history can we find such an instance 
“of the strong effects of prejudice. With 
“ all our profound respect for the motives 
“which influenced the majority of the 
“house of commons—with all our admi- 
“vation of that spirit which arouses and 
* avimates the people in their expressions 
“ofindignation at the supposed malver- 
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« sations of an Individual—witti all our’ 
“ regard for town and coutttry meetings 
** when’ properly: directed ‘in supporting” 
*« the cause of independence, freedom, 
and: public virtue—we cannot ‘help again 
** and again declaring, that lord Melville 
“ has fallen a victim to confidence mis-' 
“placed; to prejudice misjudged, and: 
to indignation misapplied. He has 
“been condemned without a trial, When 
an appeal has been offered to his in- 
** temperate judges—when a request has 
“ been made to put him on his defence —’ 
‘¢ when it has been earnestly solicited to. 
“* give him a fair and a candid hearing, and 
‘“« then to come to a decision on the me- 
rits of the case—a strong and presunip- 
‘* tuous negative has been given, directed 
“‘ and enforced by the violence of the 
times.”—The hon. gent. proceeded to 
move ‘‘ that the printer and publisher 
“ should be called to the bar of the 
“‘ house.” The clerk taking up the paper 
in question, ascertained that the printer 
and publisher was Mr. Peter Stuart, of 
Fleet-street ; and on the suggestion of the 
speaker, the passage complained of'was 
again read at the table.—As soon as Mr, 
Grey’s motion was put from the chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, 
and spoke as follows: I certainly do al- 
low, sir, that the passage now read is li- 
bellous andindecent; bnt, if we are now 
to begin to turn our attention to every 
thing of a libellous and indecent tendency, 
which appears in the public newspapers, 
I hope at least we shall observe the strictest 
impartiality. It is not the first time that 
we have heard of libellous, licentious, 
and unwarrantable observations in news- 
papers, even on the proceedings of this 
house, and we have seen them altogether 
overlooked. If gentlemen have now, 
however, made up their minds that such 
licentiousness of the press is not to be 
tolerated; if they are resolved that malig- 
nant remarks, whenever they appear de- 
‘rogatory to the dignity of this house, shall 
meet with marks of our indignation, I am 
satisfied. All that I ask is, that we shall 
not select one instance for punishment, 
while*we allow many others to pass with 
impunity. Icertainly do not oppose the 
motion, 

Mr. Grey.—The right hon. gent. has 
‘allowed that the passage which I have 
thought it my-duty to bring before the 
house, is both libellous and indecent, and 





he has no objection to the Motion which - 
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I have proposed. He says, however, that 
he wishes this not to be a particular in- 
stance selected for party motives, but a 
part of a general system of inquiry. To 
this I can have no sort of objection, for | 
have selected this case merely because 
it struck me as one which it was the im- 
perious duty of this House to take under 
their special cognizance. The present 
instance was one which appeared to me 
right and proper to be selected, and on 
that account only have I brought it un- 
der the consideration of the house.—The 
right hon. gent. has ‘alluded to cases of 
libels on this house which were overlooked. 
If he did know of such cases it was his duty 
to have specified them, and if they did not 
meet with adequate punishment, he has no 
ene to blame but himself. Those who 
did see such libels and who did not specify 
them in this house, were certainly deficient 
in respect to that dignity in all its proceed- 
ings, without which the honour and the 
importance of this house could not be 
maintained. If avy man has seen and felt 
that our proceedings have been calumni- 
ated, and bas not moved for the punish- 
ment of the libeller, he has not done his 
duty. We must see that our decisions 
are treated with proper respect, or else 
our character is destroyed. It is therefore 
on a principle of regard for our public uti- 
lity that I think the present motion neces- 
sary, and J trust the house will act on the 
same principles. 

Mr, For.—I certainly do agree with the 
right hon, gent. opposite, that ina business 
of this nature, the strictest impartiality is 
our duty. I differ with him, however, as 
to the ‘particular period when my hon. 
friend near me has brought forward his 
motion. When we talk of the propriety of 
such. motions, I hope we shall not lose 
sight of the particular circumstances and 
the particular time under which they 
are produced. It is the duty of this 
house at all times to be jealous of its ho- 
nour, but this is a period when this jea- 
lousy ought to be the most active. A late 
decision of this house has diffused univer- 
sal gratitude throughout the country, and 
it is our duty to,see that this decision shall 
not be wantonly attacked and insulted. It 
is the more necessary, sir, for us to see that 
‘ our'resolution is properly respected, when 
we find men in high official situations en- 
deavouring to act as the protectors of those 
condemned of the grossest malversations. 


have delinquents brought. to ‘punishment, 
is it not our province to teach those who 
libel our proceedings, that they shal] hot 
do so with impunity ? We have voted cer. 
tain resolutions on which his majesty’s 
servants have not hitherto, thought it thejp 
duty to take the least proceedings,—The 
right hon. gent. opposite, the treasurer of 
the navy, even continues in office, a map 
whom the commissioners of naval enquiry 
have declared unworthy of acting ip any 
pecuniary situation, siuce, he refused to 
answer questions essentially connected with 
the object of their investigations. If ever 
then, sir, it was fit for the house of commons 
to be jealous of its honour and dignity, 
surely this is the period when our calls {9 
jealousy are greatly increased. ‘The y 
strength and efficacy of our late resolutions 
must depend on the measures which we 
now form, not as against an individual, 
but for the support of the character of the 
house of commons. I therefore entirely 
coincide in the motion of my honourable 
friend who introduced this business, while 
it is impossible to disagree with the ri 
hon. gent. opposite, that in all cases ofg 
similar kind, we ought to proceed with the 
greatest fairness and impartiality. As 
a general principle, indeed, I lay it down 
that, independent of all party considera: 
tions, whenever gross or indecent attacks 
are made on the proceedings of this house, 
they ought to be punished with suitable 
severity, I therefore cordially vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. Canning.—The allusions which the 
hon. gent. has made to my conduct, ren 
ders it necessary to say a few words in reply, 
The hon. gent., sir, has represented it to 
be an aggravation of this libel, that Mr 
Wilson has been continued in my office 
after the opinion of this house had been 
formally declared. [A general cry of No, 
No, from the opposite side of the house} 
With all due deference to the hon. gent/s 
logic, I think it is, in this instance, alto» 
gether erroneous. It is, indeed, a most 
extraordinary position, that, because other 
persons had been guilty of improper acts, 
the author of the libel, who knows nothing 
of the matter, is to have a severer punish 
ment. 1 wish, sir, the honourable gentle 
man had considered the matter a little 
better, and then, I.am confident, he could 
not easily reconcile such ideas, either with 
logic or humanity. With regard to this 
Mr. Wilson, it is’ necessary for me'to dee 
clare, that J entertain for him no individ 
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goncern or regard. In retaining him, in 
the situation which he now holds, I looked 
only to the equity of the business. I could 
got reconcile it to my ideas of justice to 
dismis, one against whom no decision 
of this house had taken place; against 
whom no proof of criminality, so far as 
the use of the public money is con- 
cerned, has heen even attempted to be 
established. “He indeed refused to answer 
certain questions from the commissioners 
ofnaval enquiry, but on what grounds did 
his refusal rest? It was expressly under 
the idea that his answers would subject him 
to certain pains and penalties; not.that he 

icipated of any money improperly ap- 
plied, but that he acted as the deputy of 
a person whom a vote of the house had 
declared guilty of a misapplication of the 
public money. In all these transactions 
Wilson was merely the deputy, merely the 
instrament to carry forward the designs of 
qother. ‘True it is, he filled up drafts in the 
absence of his principal, but it was impos- 
sible for him, while he continued in the 
ofice, to refuse such an employment. He 
might indeed have resigned, but nothing 
short of this could have superseded the 
necessity of the conduct to which so much 
blame is now attached. Having then offi- 
tiated as a deputy, Wilson very naturally 
refused to answer questions to which he 
knew that punishment might be applicable, 
aad to which, under a clause of an express 
act, he was entitled to refuse any reply. 
Surely, sir, it will not be contended by the 
gentlemen on the other side, that the 
clause, under which Wilson refused to an- 
swer the commissioners, was intended to 
be an absolute nullity. It was certainly 
intended for some purpose, or it never 
would have been adopted. It was de- 
signed for the protection of those who, 
though conscious of no moral delinquency, 
might, under particular circumstances, have 
been guilty of a legal crime. Such was 
exactly the situation in which Wilson stood 
inthe whole of this business. Looking to 


the transaction in a moral view, looking 


t him as not deriving the slightest ad- 
vantage from any misapplication of the 
public money, he had no more to do with 
itthan the pen which he used, than the 
very ink which he used for those drafts by 
Which the transfer was effected. Let me 
remind the house too, that the clause was 
hot introduced into the bill on light au- 
thority. I contended for it strenuously 
, but my exertions'were not crowned 
Vou. IV. | 
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with success. In the other house of par- 
liament, however, it was introduced on the 
suggestion of the lord chancellor, and when 
I have said this, I have surely said enough 
to shew that the clause was not meant to 
be an idle, unmeaning provision; but an 
active, positive regulation, on which every 
individual appearing before the commis- 
sioners had a fair right to act. Wilson 
did take advantage of the clause, and in 
so. doing, only did what almost any man 
would have done under such circumstances, 
Though only himself an instrument, he 
was sensible that his answers might bring 
him into an unpleasant situation, which 
therefore he prudently avoided. In such 
conduct there was no criminality, since, 
while the individual exercised a right which 
the law allowed him, the public sustained 
no. less. This, sir, is the view which the 
best consideration of the subject has sug- 
gested, and, acting on these principles, I 
have not thought it my duty to dismiss 
Mr. Wilson from the situation which he 
holds in my office. This house has hither- 
to decided nothing on the case of Wilson, 
and, therefore, 1 have not felt it my duty 
to dismiss him from his present employ- 
ment. When the house does express such 
a determination, it will undoubtedly be my 
duty to bow to it with all suitable respect ; 
but, till that opinion is expressed, I shall 
continue to follow that line of conduct 
which appears to me alike consistent with 
justice and humanity. I am sensible, that 
in following this course, I subject myself 
to a great deal of odium and abuse. My 
conduct is ascribed to the most dishonour- 
able motives ggmy refusal to dismiss Wilson 

is branded with the opprobrious epithet of 
protection of convicted guilt, Seeing the 

matter, however, as I now see it, I shall 

endure all this odium and reproach. When 

this house shall declare their opinion 

fairly, it will be my duty to submit to it; 

till that period arrives, Wilson shall not, 

in the absence of any proof of his guilt, be 

dismissed from his situation. I shall ne- 

ver, either by my voice or by my conduct, 

patronize the tyrannical, despotic principle 

of punishment previous to conviction. 

Having said so much in answer to the hon. 

member opposite, | have only to say, that 
I shall not oppose the motion. 

Mr. For, in explanation, maintained 
that the right hon, gent. had totally mis- 
represented his argument. He had not 
asserted that the conduct of the right hon, 
gent. as treasurer of the navy, was any 
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aggravation of the particular libelin ques- 
tion, but he insisted that the particular 
circumstances in which the house were 
placed, rendered it highly necessary to 
watch over the dignity and honour of their 
proceedings, and not permit them wan- 
touly either to be opposed or insulted. In 
‘alluding to the case' of Wilson, he had 
meant clearly to explain to the bouse bis 
opinion, that when men in high offices iv 
the state, acted as the protectors of those 
against whom strong accusations existed, 
it became a matter of necessity that every 
‘attack on the character of the house, 
‘should be carefully luoked to and signally 
punished, As he was up, he could not 
help remarking, that there was a very 
great distinction betwixt the right of a 
person to refuse answering certain ques- 
tions before parliamentary commissioners, 
and the propriety of continuing those per- 
sons in office after such a refusal had taken 
place. It was surely a strong proof that 
all was not right when an individual was 
afraid of the consequences arising from a 
plain question, and yet it was to sucha 
plain question that Wilson refused to give 
a direct answer. 

The Attorney General rose, not, as he 
declared, to trouble the house with many 
observations. . There were, however, a 
few remarks which he thought it his duty 
to throw out, in consequence of what had 
fallen from the gentlemen on the other 
side of the house. He confessed he was 
not surprised that the hon. mover thought 
this the most favourable moment for bring- 
ing forward the libel in question to the 
attention of the house. ‘Tj opportunity 
was favourable, when the hon. gent. found 
himself in a majority on a great question, 
but he hoped, as his right hon. friend near 
him had said, that when such motions 
were brought forward they would be con- 
ducted with impartiality, ‘Though he cer- 
tainly did not mean directly to oppose the 
motion, he did not wish the house to be 
taken by surprise, and therefore he sug- 
gested to the hon. gent. that -he should 
ouly in the mean time give it in the form 
of a notice, that thus all the members 
might have an opportunity of fully consi- 
‘dering the nature of the passage in ques- 
tion. Ile thought it would be more con- 
sistent with the dignity of the proceedings 
of the house to act with this degree of 
temper and moderation. It was of im- 
portance to ascertain whether the libel was 
of that magnitude and importance as. to 





make it a fair subject of prosecution, ang 
if it really was of that magnitude it wag 
surely expedient that any proceedings eon. 
sequent on it should not be carried by age 


clamation, As the affair now stood, to. 


agree immediately to the hon. gent/s ma 
tion, would carry with it an air of preci 
pitation which he wished to mark no part 
of the proceedings of the house. These 
observations he applied to the motion jg. 
mediately before the house, but it was 
necessary for him to advert to,other topics, 
which had been introduced into the de. 
bate. He thought his right hon. friend, thé 
treasurer of the navy, bad been very vis 
justly attacked for retaining Wilson in hig 
situation, Doubtless, Whison was legally 
guilty; but he was morally innocent, and 
therefore in refusing to discharge Wilson, 
his right hon, friend drew the proper dig 
tinction. Wilson refused to answer cep. 
tain questions, but in this no criminality 
was established. He acted under au ex 
press clause of an act of parliament, and 
he was besides protected by that general 


benevolent provision of our common law, 


that no man is bound to give evidence 
against himself, and that no judge haga 
right to enforce questions trom which 
punishment of a very severe nature may 
arise. The house would recollect the cir 
cumstances under which this clause was 
introduced. He had himself thought it 
unnecessary on the precise principle which 
he had now stated, that the humave spirit 
of our laws rendered it superfluous, 
Being introduced, however, it was surely 
no matter of guilt that it was acted on, 
and yet for the very act of Wilson, in 
availing himself of it; gentlemen blamed 
his right hon, friend for not dismissing 
him. With what justice this was done, he 
left it to the fair judgment of the housew 
decide ; the legislature meant the clause 
as a clause of protection, and now the 
house were to be told, that the use of it 
was a proof of criminality. The legislature 
never could have such an object-in view, 
and, therefore, Wilson was not, from his 
silence, to be presumed guilty. 

Mr. Rose, without opposing the motioi, 
rose principally with the view of vindicat 
ing the conduct of his right hon. friend the 
treasurer of the navy, from the aspeysivns 
which had been thrown out against him 
the course of the evening. He thoughthis 
conduct respecting Wilson was, in the highest 
degree, commendable, and afforded astri 
ing contrast to the conduct pursued bys 
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y-master of the forces at a distance of 
time of rather more than thirty years. He 
himself at that time did belong to the trea- 


“gury, and therefore what he was about to 


ste was the more to be reliedon. He 
recullected that two officers in the pay- 
master's oflice were found guilty of gross 
fraud on the office with which they were 
ganected. ‘This appeared on a solemn 
examination by the lords of the treasury, 
who accordingly ordered them to be dis- 
missed, and actions were instituted against 
them to recover their illegal gains in a 
court of law. One of them died before 
this process could be accomplished, but 
thesurvivor was actually cast in an action, 
and was confined in the King’s Bench pri- 
son. A change of administration took 
place, and those defaulters were actually 
replaced. He recollected that an hon. 
gent, opposite (Mr. Fox), who was now so 
clamorous against the continuance of Wil- 
son in bis situation, was violent against a 
proposition for condemning them, declar- 
ing, as far as he could remember, ‘“ Gra- 
cious God, will you condemn people with- 
out hearing them? Will you suppose them 
guilty without even listening to any proofs 
of their innocence ?”, He wished to know, 
then, on what principles the hon. gent. 
could reconcile his present conduct with 
his furmer appeals in favour of jastice and 
humanity. 

Mr. fox, in explanation, professed that 
he had not at that time a perfect recol- 
lection of the transaction to which the 
hon.member alluded. Ifhe recollected right, 
however, the two persons were, at the time 
the vote passed in the house, actually sud 
judice, 1f, however, the hon. member had 
any wish to push the matter farther, he, 
for his part, was ready to discuss it on an- 
other occasion in all its features and rela- 
tions, 

Sir Charles Pole-—The right hon. gent. 
the present treasurer of the navy, thought 
proper to assert on a former occasion, that 
certain explanations were given by Wilson 
to the commissioners, which satisfied them 
ofthe manner in which he had conducted 
himself during the examination, Now, 
ir, itis proper for me to state, ‘that no 
such explanations ever took place, and so 
much the reverse of being satisfied were 
the commissioners, that they almost take 
shame to themselves for uot ordering him 
{0 prison for the manner in which he gave 
hisevidence. I think it necessary for me 
@make this declaration, standing as I do 
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in the character of a servant of the public; 
and certainly such conduct as Wilson’s on 
his examination before us is much to be 
condemned. If questions are put, and 
answers are thus to be refused—if inquiries 
respecting the application or mismanage- 
ment of the public money are to be trifled 
with, there is no utility in appointing coms 
missioners of naval or military enquiry. 
We have the head of a board who refuses 
us all information—we come to the deputy, 
and he is equally silent—and thus may we 
go through the whole range, and still no 
Satisfaction is obtained. Wishing, then, 
that these difficulties should be removed, 
the commissioners certainly never can exe 
press themselves satisfied with the manner 
in which Wilson eluded their investigations. 
Thus much have I felt it my duty to say 
respecting this part of the subject; and 
before I sit down, I shall add an observae © 
tion or two respecting the conduct of .the 
right hon. treasurer of the navy. I dosay 
then, and say it with confidence, that the 
right hon. gent. did not give our inquiries 
all those facilities which might have been 
expected, We did encounter difficulties 
of a pretty formidable kind, to which the 
dilatory proceedings of that right hon. 
gent. did not a little contribute. : 

Mr. Canning.—I feel myself, sir, so per- 
sonally alluded to by the hon. baronet, 
that I trust I shall be excused in rising 
again. I never stated that the commissio- 
ners of naval enquiry were, by means of 
subsequent information, satisfied with re+ 
spect to the conduct of Wilson; what I said 
was, that the explanation given to me upon 
the subject would, I was confident, have 
satistied the commissioners with respect to 
the person alluded to. I wish, however, 
to know whether the commissioners have 
reported the whole of the statement given 
in evidence by Mr. Wilson, aye or no? (Sir 
Charles Pole answered yes.) Mr. Canning 
was proceeding, when he was interrupted by 

Mr. Plumer, who begged leave to remind 
the right hon. gent. that the regular way of 
conducting business, was to address the 
chair, instead of that sort of imperious ca- 
techising in which the right hon. gent. seem- 
ed so desirous to indulge. 

Mr. Canning again proceeded; | ask, 
sir, of the hon. baronet, whether the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry have reported 
the whole of the correspondence which 
took place between them and the treasurer 
of the navy, aye or no? (Sir Charles Pole 
said, no-) I know, sir, they have not, and. 
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I shall to-morrow move for the whole of 
that correspondence, or at least such parts 
of it as are not contained in the report of 
the commissioners. 

Sir Charks Pole-—The commissioners of 
naval enquiry reported, sir, all the answers 
made by Wilson. With respect to the cor- 
respondence with the treasurer of the navy 
there is no objection to produce it; the 
only reason why the commissioners did not 
state the whole of it was their desire not 
to overload the report. 

Dr. Laurence detended Mr. Burke's con- 
duct, in re-instuting Messrs. Beinbridge and 
Powell. Le complimented the speaker, 
whom he considered as the abstract es- 
sence of public virtue, on the truly patriotic 
and constitutional vote which he gave ona 
former evening. He could by no means ap- 
prove of the mode proposed by the Attor- 
ney-General], to defer the motivn until the 
house should have regained its proper tone 
of moderation; it was nothing more than 
a project of the first-law officer of the crown, 
to get rid of the question entirely. He 
had serious objections to the conduct of 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning,) who 
had taken the word of Mr. Wilson against 
the report of the commissioners of naval 
enquiry, and who, instead of facilitating, 
as he should have done, the enquiry, had 
thrown obstacles, altogether unexpected, 
in the way of the commissioners, 

Mr. Canning maintained bis right to put 
the question with respect to Mr, Wilson, by 
the information he had: he defended the 
questions he had put, with respect to him- 
self, by what he knew of bis own know- 
ledge. He begged his hon. and learned 
friend to suspend his judgment till he 
should have seen the whole correspondence, 
which he would not have wished to bring 
forward, if he did not think it would clear 
his conduct. 

The Solicitor-General observed, that some 
topics, certainly not in an immediate man- 
ier connected with the question before the 
house, had been alluded to in the course of 
the debate. The learned doctor had re- 
proached his right hon. friend near him, 
with catechising and putting questions to 
the hon. admiral who was at the head of 
the commission; but it could not be out 
of the recollection of the house, that his 
right hon, friend had been pretty smartly 
attacked, and was therefore in some mea- 
eure called upon to make a reply. He had 
been severely attacked, or at least severe al- 
lusicns had been made to the subject of his 
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correspondence with the commissioners, 
He felt that he was bound to stand forward 
in his own defence, and he did ask whether 


the whole of bis correspondence had beep 


stated in the report? The answer Was, 
** No,” and the house would judge whe. 
ther, in such case, his right hon. friend had 
not some claim to their indulgence, ft 
had been said that his right hon. friend had 
withheld from the commissioners paper 
which it was necessary for them to possess, 
in order to prosecute their inquiry with 
success. If he (Mr. Gibbs) recollected 
the report as far as it touched upon this af 
fair, it went merely tu shew that his right 
hon. friend had objected to certain forms 
of proceeding, and had taken the advice 
of counsel whether he was bound to com. 
ply wtih the demands of the commissioners 
in this respect. He did not question the 
propriety of the demand of the commissio. 
ners, but had merely had a view to the 
practicability of complying with it in con 
sistency with a proper regard to the conve. 
niency of the public service. All the ac 
counts, however, had been made out but 
one, and the papers had been presented t 
the commission. But from the manner in 
which gentlemen spoke of the act of par- 
liament, and from the circumstance of one 
of the commissioners having stated that 
they took shame to themselves for not 
having imprisoned Mr, Wilson, one would 
think that persons were speaking of difler- 
ent acts. A clause had been introduced 
into this act, by which no person was bound 
to criminate himself. Yet it was contend- 
ed, that those ought to be imprisoned who 
refused to answer questions that had this 
very tendency [gestures of dissent from 
the other side]. [He was always very happy 
to be corrected if he was wrong, and from 
the gestures which he observed, he was in- 
clined to think that he was inistaken. But 
he had certainly understood, that this was 
the meaning of what had been stated, 
But whut was the use of this clause, if it 
were not intended that persons should avait 
themselves of it? Upon their construction, 
it would be entirely nugatory, for the mo- 
ment an answer was refused upon its au- 
thority, guilt was to be presumed. He could 
by no means take upon hinself to say that 
under no circumstance could a person l- 
cur any legal guilt without having derived 
any private advantage from the circum 
stance he meant toconceal, Undoubtedly 
it might be possible to incur guilt by em 
deavouring to shelter others, and in var 
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ous other ways; but he would be glad to 
know, how it was possible to take advan- 
of this clause, and shelter himself 
yoder it, except by refusing to answer 
such questions as might involve him in 
ins and penalties? What explanation 
could he give? He could not enter upon 
nations, because that, in effect, would 
be exposing himself to the very charge 
which he wished to avoid. But there was 
another thing to which he wished to ad- 
sert: his right hon. friend had been ac- 
eed of braving the house of com- 
mons; but surely, Mr. Wilson was not 
to be confounded with those on whom the 
house of commons had already passed a 
sote of censure. If these resolutions did 
not touch upon Mr. Wilson, how could 
his tight hon. friend be said to brave the 
house of commons? From the gestures 
m the other side, it appeared that he 
might be mistaken. 

Mr. For here interrupted the hon. and 
learned gent. and said that he could not 
be explaining every moment; but that, in 
the present instance, he had not said that 
the right hon. gentleman had braved the 
house of commons, He had omly said 
that he had braved the opinion of the 
house of commons, and he would now go 
farther, and say, that he had braved the 
kegislature. 

The Solicitor General in continuation, 
expressed his surprize how that conduct 
could be called braving the legislature 
which had been expressly sanctioned by 
mact of the legislature. Who had bra- 
ved the legislature? Not his right hon. 
friend, for he had only refused to remove 
from his office a person who had taken ad- 
vantage of a clause in an act which the le- 
gislature had passed. Was it he who avail- 
ed himself of the provision in the act that 
bad braved the legislature? He could un- 
derstand any thing but that. 

‘Sir Charles Pole submitted it to the 
house whether the commission would not 
have attempted, in vain, to accomplish 
theends for which they were instituted, 


the office into the abuses of which they 
Were enquiring, refused to them the means 
information they called for. He denied 
that he had employed any unnecessary 
warmth. This was the first time that he 


Report, and what he had said was 
fom conviction, and not from any motives 





sures of the navy. 
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Mr. Serjeant Best thought the conduct 
of the treasurer of the navy, in not dis- 
charging Wilson, highly reprehensible. 
(t had been argued that Wilson merely 
acted according to the instructions of Trot- 
ter, as if this were any excuse for his con- 
duct. If he had acted properly, he ought 
to have disclosed the nefarious proceed- 
ings which were going forward, and by 
such a disclosure much of the evil which 
was now brought to light would never 
have been accomplished. It was also con- 
tended that Wilson, in availing himself of 
the clause in the act, not to answer ques- 
tions to criminate himself, did only what 
was naturally ‘to be expected. This, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with the question, 
since nobody doubted his right to avail 
himself of the clause, if he thought his 
conduct required it. What was complain- 
ed of, however, and with justice, was, that 
the treasurer of the navy retained in his 
office a person who had refused to answer 
some questions which an innocent man 
could have answered with the greatest 
safety. Ifa person had a seryant, or a 
steward, and wished to ask some ques- 
tions respecting the state of his affairs, 
aud could obtain no satisfactory answer, 
what would be his conduct? He might 
think it very right for the servant not 
to answer questions to criminate him- 
self, but he would also think it highly 
necessary to dismiss ove from his em- 
ployment who had such extraordinary 
secrets. The learned serjeant also con- 
demned severely the conduct of the Trea- 
surer of the navy for the difficulties which 
he had thrown in the way of the enquiries 
of the commissioners. It was as far back 
as the tenth of last July that the commis- 
sioners issued a precept to the treasurer of 
the navy, calling on him to produce cer- 
tain papers, and it was not a little singular 
that two months elapsed before any an- 
swer was returned. What, in the mean 
time, was the conduct of the treasurer of 
the navy? Why truly, he could make no 
return to the commissioners til] he had 
taken the advice of his majesty’s attorney 
and solicitor general. ‘This the learned 
gent. maintained, was to the commission- 
ers as acting under the express sanction 
of parliament, extremely indecent and dis- 
respectful. ‘Ihe treasurer of the navy, 
if he Jaboured under any difficulty how 
to act, ought to have applied to the com- 
missoners for advice and instruction. It 
was not unknown to the house, that one 
of the commissioners was a member of the 
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profession to which he had the honour to 


belong, and ‘certainly, with all due defe-| ‘ 


rence to the attorney and. solicitor gene- 
tal, his opinion was as greatly to be re- 
spectedon all constitutional points as theirs 
possibly could be. The treasurer of the 
navy was culpable then for not applying 
to those whom parliament had invested 
with vast powers for the correction of enor- 
mous abuses. He put the case of a court 
of justice where certain important docu- 
meuts were to be procured. Here it 
would surely be strange if on an applica- 


tion for their production, a reference |}: 


should be had, not to the court itself but 
to the crown lawyers. Not less extraor- 
dinary was the conduct of the treasurer of 
the navy. From July till October had 
elapsed to give time for the right hon. 
gent, to consult the attorney and solicitor 
general, and in the mean time no pains ap- 
peared to have been taken to procure the 


commissioners the information they re- |‘ 


quired, Indeed, it appeared from the exa- 
uuuation of Fennel, that though he was no- 
minally employed to prepare the accounts, 
he was positively engaged in making out 
the accounts of lord Bayning, who had 
been out of office for 20 years. He was 
decidedly for the motion. 

M:. Robert Ward denied that the treasurer 
ofthe navy had been backward to furnish 
information, He had, ou the contrary, 
given every possible facility to the enqui- 
ries of the commissioners. He went over 
thé same grounds which bad been traced 
by those who spoke on the same side of 
the. question. He wished particularly to 
know-whether the hon. admiral was seri- 
ous in his assertion that tbe commissioners 
took shame to themselves for not putting 
Wilson in prison in. consequence of his 
évidence? If they were serious in this 
assertion, they were. fit only to be Inqui- 
sitors, aud not legal temperate commis- 
sioners, [Here there were loud and vio- 
Jent-marks: of disapprobation.] Return- 
ing to the question before the House, he 
conjured gentlemen to look at the question 
with moderation and temper. With this 
view, he thought the delay of a day 
would be highly expedient, and in the 
mean time he was desirous that the whole 
paragraph should be read by. the clerk at 
the table. This was the.more necessary, 
as the paragraph as read by the hon. mover; 
did .not form a whole,—The whole was 
read accordingly, and the following makes| 
up the whole paragraph complained of : 
“ 'Phose who were so yery impatient to de-' 
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“ priveMr. Pitt of so able a coadjutor, werg 


wn” 


equally zealous in their endeavours to 
restore to the public the unaccounted 
millions of ~which that public has been 
so disyracefully robbed, there would 
perhaps be some excuse for all. that 
affectution of public virtue which has 
lately distinguished certain bawling 
triots of the day. Lord Melville has 
‘ not deprived the public ef a single 
farthing. His most inplacable enemies 
have not dared to charge him with 
such an act. Can as much be said of 
the fathers of some meu? It the public 
were paid its pecuniary claims, long 
since indisputably proved, certain fy 
rious patriots, instead of living in splen. 
dour, would be put on the parish, Jp 
the future resolutions of the house of 
commous, in the future resolutions of 
all public meetings, we hope ‘that an 
immediate attention to the enormous 
debts still due to the publie by certain 
noisy individuals will be strongly re 
commended,”—As soon as the clerk 
had read this last paragraph, 
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Mr. Fox rose up, and emphatically 


asked,—is this any pailiation ? 

Mr. Ward replied, that though it was 
no palliation, it afforded a good and sufi 
cient-reason for having the whole enquiry 
prosecuted with temper, particularly by 
persons whose families might appear to 
have been defaulters to a considerable 
amount. ' 

Mr. Sheridan rose. only to make a few 
ebservations. It was the less necessary 
forhim to enlarge, as the house seemed 
agreed on the general question. He-had 
no wish to discover any improper degree 
of heat on this or any other occasion, 
though certainly the honourable member 
who had so earnestly recommended mo- 
deration, had little of it indeed, in bis 
practice. He was not in the house when 
the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Pitt) 
gave notice of his intention to move of 
Monday for leave to bring in a bill to 
extend the powers of the commisionersof 
naval enquiry. . He was happy. ‘to, hear 
of this notice, and more so from the 
quarter whence it proceeded. Ii, hows 
ever, the powers of the commissioners 
were to be renewed, it was necessary that 
their characters should stand high with 
the bouse and the public, and-that such 
insinuations as those which the honot 
rable member had thrown. out should ba 
loudly refuted. If they deserved the cha 
racter that had been given of them by tha 
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learned gent. (Mr..Ward); if the hon. 
baronet ‘at the head of the commission 
merited the observation of the learned 
pt., that he was not fit to be at the head 
of the commission, unquestionably if the 
commission was to be renewed, they ought 
not to be appointed on it. But, in order 
tovindicate the character of the commis- 
siouers from the effect of such insinuations, 
hefeltit his duty to give notice, that on 
Wednesday next he should move the 
thanks of the house to the commissioners 
‘of naval enquiry. 

Mr: Peter Moore contended that the 
commissioners had not reported of Mr. 
Wilson his having refused to answer any 
questions that might criminate himself, 
because it appeared by the report, that 
when asked whether he had derived any 
profit from the use of the public money, 
he had positively declared that he had not. 
The report of the commissioners only 
charged him with having declined answer- 
‘ing questions which, in being answered, 
would expose the guilt of others. Ie 
should ask the learned gent. opposite, 
whether, if a witness were to decline an- 
swering questions of that description in a 
cause before the King’s Bench, he would 
not be committed to prisun? As to the 
conduct of the right hon. the treasurer of 
the navy, it appeared that the first appli- 
cation had been made to him qn the 10th 
of July, a second on the 17th, and no 
answer having been returned, a third ap- 
plication had been made on the 2d of 
Oct.,andit was not till the 3d of Oct. 
that an answer had been returned, after 
he had taken the opinion of his majesty’s 
attorney avd solicitor general, whether 
hewas bouud by the act to obey the pre- 
cept of the commissioners. He put: it 
therefore to the good seuse of the house, 
whether the right hon. gent. had accu- 
rately acquitted himself of his duty? When 
the right hon. gent. had been asked, on 
aformer occasion, whether he had dis- 
missed Mr. Wilson? it was his opiuion, 
that the question ought to have been ear- 
ted further, whether he had dismissed 
himself. For when a public officer op- 
posed himself to an enquiry relating to 
the public money, for the purpose of shel- 
teriug the delinquents, his guilt was nearly 
equal to that of the man who declined 
@swering lest he should criminate them. 
He was happy that his hon. friend had 
given notice of a motion of thanks: to the 
ommissioners; for if no other member 


should bring the matter forward, it had 
been his intention to have given a sinilar 
notice previous to the adjournament.—The 
original motion was .then put, and Mr, 
Peter Stuart was ordered to attend the 
house to-morrow, 

[PROCEEDINGS RESPECTING THE SELECT 
Commitree on THs Tentu Navar Re- 
portT.| Mr. Whitbread having enquired 
if the answer which his majesty had been 
pleased to return to the resolutions of 
the house which had been laid before him 
on Thursday the 11th instant, had been 
reported to the house; 

Tie Speaker said that he had thought 
it a proper inark of respect to his majesty 
and to the house, to make the communi- 
cation of the answer of his majesty the 
first business of the day—On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Whitbread, his majesty’s an- 
swer was again read, 

Mr. Whitbread then said, that he could 
not forbear expressing his astonishment® 
that after such an interval, no step had 
been taken to evince his majesty’s sense 
of the importance of the resolutions of 
that house. Several gazettes had appeared 
since the resolutions were carried yp, and 
none of them had announced that the name 
of lord Melville had been expunged from 
the list of his majesty’s privy council. 
Neither had the bouse been infurmed that 
night that his majesty had givea orders 
for the books being laid before Lim for 
that purpose. Unquestionably there had 
been proceedings ior, the few last days 
which might have contributed to occupy 
his majesty’s attention from this subject. 
He was therefore anxious to know trom 
the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, before he gave notice of any 
motion on the subject, whether it was 
that right hon, gentleman’s intention to 
recommend to his majesty to expunge 
the name of Jord Meville from the list of 
the privy council ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he did not feel himself bound in con- 
sequence of any thing that had occurred 
in that house, on the day when the reso- 
lutions of parliament had been ordered 
to be laid before his majesty, to give any 
such advice to his majesty as that whicie 
the hon. geut. supposed. Qn the even- 
ing of Wednesday a motion to address 
his majesty on that subject had been made, 
and had afterwards been withdrawn, as 
it did not seem to. be the sense of a great 
many members who. had supported the 


j 








original resolutions, that the house was 
in a condition at the moment to pro- 
ceed to such an extremity. It was then 
argued that a removal from any place 
of trust und confidence would be sufficient, 
till farther light was thrown on the subject, 
by its having been ascertained by a select 
committee how far the noble lord was im- 
plicated in the business. A suggestion, 
however, was thrown out, that the noble 
lord, though he had then retired from 
office, might be again restored, and hold 
other places of trust and confidence, and 
it had been proposed, as a step which 
would be sufficient to guard against this 
circumstance, that the resolutions of the 
former night should be laid before his 
majesty. In this proposition he had con- 
curred. But he certainly did understand 
it to have been the opinion and sense of 
the house, that that step would of itself be 
satisfactory. And under that impression 

e had not thought himself called on, nor 
did he now feel himself called on, till he 
was otherwise instructed by the house, to 
make any recommendation on the subject 
to his majesty. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that a sense of 
duty should have dictated fo the right hon. 
gent. to have formed a different conclusion 
from that which he had now professed. 
Indeed it had seemed to him absolutely 
impossible, after the solemn manner in 
which it had been determined tbat the re- 
solutions of that night should be laid be- 
fore his majesty, that the right hon. gent. 
could have abstained from recommending 
to his majesty a measure which seemed 
so naturally to follow from the knowledge 
of those resolutions. He could not fi- 
gure how it was possible in more pointed 
terms to have expressed the sentiments 
of the house. The step which they had 
adopted was, to his conception, equally 
marked and pointed, as if the motion 
which he had that night submitted had 
been agreed to. If, however, the right 
hon. gent. thought that he had sufficiently 
satisfied his duty by allowing things to 
remain as they were, he (Mr. Whitbread) 
felt that le would not discharge his with- 
out giving notice of a motion, similar to 
the one which he had formerly withdrawn, 
for the first open day. He then fixed 
Tuesday next for that purpose. 

Mr. Whitbread then proceeded to call 
the attention of the house to the subject 
of the motions of which he had given 
notice previous to the recess.. He could 
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not forbear from congratulating the house 
on the sense which seemed so universally 
to be entertained out vf dooys, of the con. 
duct of the house in the votes which the; 
had already passed on the subject of ng 
tional abuses.. The right hon. gent, 
posite to him seemed also sensible of the 
general spirit which had been awakened 
through the country. He had that night, 
prematurely in one sense, and tardily jp 
another, given notice of a motion which 
he unquestionably meant in some 

to meet the wishes of the people. [y 
doing so, however, was not the right hon, 
gent. taking the business out of the hands 
of other hon. gentlemen, who had ulready 
given notice of similar intentions? That 
was not a novel practice, now for the first 
time adopted by the ‘right hon. gent. It 
happened some years ago to him (Mr. 
Whitbread), on which occasion the right 


but never did any thing under it. The 
right hon. gent. had indeed given notice 
of a much more extensive motion than 
had yet been proposed; but whether he 
had done so in consequence of hearing 
that such an intention had been declared 
in another quarter, and wished to take 
it out of their hands for the purpose of 
doing it away, he should not at present 
pretend to judge. If a new committee 
was appointed, he hoped it would be cha- 
Hracterised by equul fidelity with that which 
had distinguished the commissioners for 
navalenquiry. The right hon. gent, had 
expressed a doubt if there existed any 
lavish or improper expenditure in the 
military department. On that subject he 
(Mr. Whitbread) entertained no doubts. 
He was convinced that in the military 
department as gross a system of peculation 
and plunder existed as had already in part 
been discovered in the naval expenditure, 
An hon. gent., a friend of the noble lord, 
had, in vindicating him from the present 
charge, asserted that he possessed oppor 
tunities in another department of making 
an immense and rapid fortune, without any 
chance of detection. That hon. gent. was 
well acquainted with the truth of what he 
stated: and was it to be supposed after 
what we had seen, that such opportu 
nities did exist, .and that too, without 
the possibility of detection, and that no 
advantage was taken of them. The thing 
was hardly to be. looked for. The first 
motion which he should now submit to’ 
the considcration: of the house, was fore’ 





hon. gent, took a business out of his hands, ° 
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select committee, for taking into farther 
tonsideration the tenth report of the 
commissioners of naval enquiry. There 
were still some dark parts in that re- 

rt, on which he wished that farther enquiry 
should take place. It was not his inten- 
tion to enter at any length into what passed 
on the last debate on the subject, farther 
than to say, that he thought the right hon. 
gent, opposite had not paid that proper 
respect to that house, and to the commis- 


sioners acting under their authority, which |. 


might have heen expected, in not dismiss- 
ing a person who had refused to answer 
the questions put to him, when called on 
under an act of parliament to give evidence. 
Would it be maintained that every witness 
was to be entitled to decline answering 
any question which might be put to him, 
on-the pretence that it might criminate 
himself; and that the judge was not en- 
titled to ask, in what respect, and to as- 
certain whether the allegation was real or 
feigned? The right hon, gent. himself ac- 
tually condemned Wilson, and condemned 
hisown conduct by the apology he now 
Ile now confesses that 
the clause of the act of parliament, does 
pot apply to Wilson. According to his 
own account, Wilson tells him, and he now 
tells the house, that Wilson was the instru- 
ment and tool of Trotter. Would his be- 
ing so involve him in legal, or even moral 
guilt, so as to excuse him from answering 
questions? The pretence was ridiculous, it 
was to screen his principal, not himself; 
for, as being merely a tool, any answer 
he might have made, might have gone to 
exculpate, but could not criminate him- 
self. Equally well might the printer of 
the stamp on which the order was written, 
ave refused answering any question which 
might have been put to him, lest he should 
ctiminate himself. Another hon. gent. 
(Mr. Ward) had been much offended atan 
expression which had fallen from the hon. 
pendent of the board of Enquiry—that 

took blame to himself for not having 
committed Wilson to prison. He hoped 
that hon. gent. would attend on the night 
when the vote of thanks was to be moved 
to the commissioners of Naval Enquiry, 
and would then state what he had alleged 
that night, that in consequence of the de- 
claration, the hon. president ought to be 
dismissed from his situation. Me (Mr. 
Whitbread) declared, that had he been in 
the place of the hon. bart. he would have 
committed not only Wilson, but Sprott 


also; and so, he hoped, would every com- 


to act. 
the time of the house, and he should, 
therefore, conclude by moving his first mo- 


missioner of Enquiry feel himself inclined 
It was not his wish to trespass on 


tion, ‘* That a select committee be ap- 


pointed to make further enquiry into the 


matters contained in the report of the com- 
missioners, and to report the same, with 
their opinions and observations thereon, to 
the house.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, not 
to oppose the appointment of a select com- 
mittee, but from a wish to clear himself 
from the charge of having prematurely 
given notice of a motion on any particular 
subject, and thereby taken it out of the 
hands of another gentleman. He spoke 
now in the presence of the hon. gent. al- 
luded to, aud he appealed to him, if the 
notice which he gave was not expressly 
conditional, that if he (Mr. Pitt) did not, 
on an early day after the recess, bring for- 
ward such a motion, he(Mr. Giles) would. 
When, at an earlier period of the session, 
the hon. gent. (Mr. Giles) moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for continuing the powers 
of that board; what was his (Mr. Pitt’s) 
ground of objection? Was it that the pe- 
riod should not be extended? Quite the 
contrary. He allowed that full time ought 
to be given them for finishing their investi« 
gations, and his only objection was, that it 
would be premature to enlarge the period 
of their continuing in office at so early a 
period of the session till once it was ascer-« 
tained whether the present session might 
not afford them sufficient time to com. 
plete their enquiries. If they were -not 
likely, at a more advanced period of the 
session, to be able to complete their busi- 
ness before the end of it, he pledged him- 
self then to move for the enlargement of 
their powers. Now as only one additional 
report had since been made, while it was 
stated that other objects of enquiry still re- 
mained, he felt it both his duty and his in- 
clination to move for extending the period 
of theircontinuance. And, however much 
he confessed himself to be one of those 
who did declare that there were parts o 

their conduct of which he could not ap- 
prove, he still felt it his-duty to say, that. 
they ought to continue. In this sityation, 
he submitted_to the candour of the house 
that there was no ground whatever for 
charging him with having taken the busi- 
ness out of the hands of any other hon. 
gent. There was another part of the hon, 
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gent.’s speech in which his sentiments had 
been misrepresented. He thought, as in 
the department into the management of 
which investigation had been made, they 


had discovered practices and malversations, 


of which they could not approve, it would 
be proper to make such inquiries into every 
branch of the revenue, as should go to 
shew, either that in other departments they 
did not exist, or, if they did, that it was the 
determination of .parliament to take such 
measures as should detect and prevent 
them, in future. He did not say that none 
such existed. He only said that it must 
prove satisfactory to the public that the 
fact should be ascertained. In so great 
and expensive an establishment as that of 
Great Britain, in the midst of the perilous 
times too, which we bad of late years to 
encounter, it was hardly to be expected 
that some acts of improper management 
would not present themselves. He was 
anxious, however, that the investigation 
should be gone into with temperance, mo- 
dération, and a regard for the public good. 
—The same motives which made him think 
the general subject one peculiarly deserv- 
ing of attention and investigation, to be 
conducted on the immutable principles of 
justice, induced him heartily to concur in 
the appointment of a select committee, to 
consider farther the subject of the tenth 
report. He was particularly anxious for 
a most minute investigation into that part 
of it, in which, acccording to the state- 
ments of the hon. gent. he himself (Mr. 
Pitt) was implicated. On that subject, he 
was eager that the hon. gent. would bring 
forward every thing in his power. He 
hoped that in the many years of his life 
which had been devoted to the public ser- 
vice, he might presume, without flattery to 
himself, to think that he had so conducted 
‘ himself, as to evince that he was beyond 
any corrupt or sordid motive-—He did 
suppose, that any one who knew him, 
would not imagine it possible that he could 
be a party to any transaction from corrupt 
views, But he did not wish to rest his 
justification on the partiality of his friends, 
or on that favourable opinion, which he 
was flattered, knowixg a considerable por- 
tion of the house to entertain ; he wished 
the facts to speak for themselves, As to 
the other part of the motion, he did not 
think it would be proper to refer the whole 
of the report to the committee, as he un- 
derstood that the second motion ‘of the 
hon. gent. wus te directa prosecution by 
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the attorney general. If the enquiry was 
to be prosecuted by bill of discovery, ag 
to the question of participation, it would 
be improper to refer that part of the re. 
port to the committee, or to establish two 
concurrent and collateral investigations, 
He did not think therefore, that any part of 
the report, which was to be the “object of 
the bill of discovery, should be subjected to 
the enquiry of the committee. He was in. 
diferent whether his object was to be at. 
tained by amendinent, or by an understand: 
ing that such parts only of the report 
were to be submitted to the committee, as 
should not be the subject of investigation 
in the other course of proceeding. He 
had prepared some words, which he should 
move by way of amendment, as most con- 
sistent with form. The right hon. gent, 
then moved, “ That a select committee be 
appointed, to consider further of the mat- 
ter contained in the tenth report of the 
commissioners of Naval Enquiry, so far 
as the same relates to the application of 
sums granted for navy services to other 
branches of the public service, as also to 
the irregularities committed in the mode 
of drawing the money granted for the ser- 
vice of the navy from the Bank, and to 
any communications that might have been 
made to the chancellor of the exchequer, 
or the lords of the treasury, relative to 
such irregularities ; and to the proceedings 
that might have been taken for recovery 
of the arrears due of the late Mr. Jelli- 
coe.” 

Mr. For asked, if the house were to in- 
struct the attorney general to commence 4 
prosecution against lord Melville on any 
particular point, it would not be ‘proper 
that that would also form a part of the en- 
quiry of the committee ? ‘There was another 
point which he thought would not go with 
propriety to the committee ; but would be 
better discussed in that house, and that 
was not a crimination, but an admonition 
to the right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) on 
his continuing Mr. Wilson in office. This 
naturally led him to remark, that it was not 
by the house going into an enquiry on the 
tenth report alone; on the abuses in the 
military department, or in all the depart 
ments, that they could perform their duty. 
They could do their duty only by going ins 
to those euguiries seriously, and with am 
intent to persévere. If they were to g0 
into enquiries, let them shew their sincerity 
by the persons whom they chose of the 

















committee. Persons like the commission’ _ 
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ws of naval enquiry, of fidelity, ability, 


wd above all, courage; who had not 


drunk from their duty, even when it called. 


go them to expose one of the most power- 
jal men in this country.—If they were for 
enquiry, let them endeavour, if possible, 
pget men equal to these commissioners. If 
they had to employ the attorney general 
prosecute, they could not doubt, from 
what they had seen of him, he would not 
le avery willing advocate. He had no 
doubt the very persons who had expressed 
mopinion against the commissioners of 
Naval Enquiry would still be of opinion 
that they ought to be continued; yet this 
they would do not willingly. He did not 
blame the right h n. gent. (Mr. Pitt) for 
being the friend of lord Melville, yet he 
could not but think it unfortunate, that 
he should be the person to move for a 
committee on the other subjects of enquiry. 
If the committee had been to be moved for 
by some gentleman near him—by any per- 
son (he spoke in an abstract sense) not on 
the treasury bench, he thought it would 
have been better, more creditable, and 
more effectual. When a minister, under 
whose administration all the mismanage- 
ment and peculation have taken place, has 
the mortification to find that the delin- 
quent is not a person remote, but his own 
nearest and dearest colleague, he cannot 
be the most proper person to move a com- 
mittee to take cognizance of the malversa- 
tions. He trusted the house would take 
care to have proper persons appointed in 
the committee. If that right hon. gent. 
had had the appointing of the five com- 
missioners of naval enquiry, would they 
have the tenth report? He hoped the 
gentlemen that should be appointed would 
discharge their duty. It was natural that 
in appointing them, the favourable opinion 
ofthe gentleman who pames them of those 
who concurred with him in opinion, would 
lead him to appoint only such. They 
could not prevent such partiality, but they 
could promote the effect of the enquiry, 
by encouraging those who assisted, and 
Feprobating those who thwarted or ob- 
structed it,—He did not think that the 
enquiry should be restricted by the words 
of, the amendment, but he submitted to 
his hon. friend, whether the motion for 
the prosecution might not be better post- 
Poned till after the committee shall have 
Teported, and ascertained by their enquiry 
what persons have been connected with 
the delinquents. The right hon. the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had this 
day more openly than on any other oc- 
casion avowed his disapprobation of the 
conduct of the noble viscount, bnt he had 
also declared, that he did not look upon 
it as his duty to advise his majesty to any 
other step, unless the house, by a fresh 
decision, should make it necessary for him. 
This had raised his suspicion, and he 
thought it his duty to put the houseon 
its guard. It had been, at different pe- 
riods, customary to institute enquiries in 
that house ; which were never afterwards 
thought of. He alluded to the commitee 
that was appointed t6 enquire into the 
state of the finances, just after the first 
stoppage of the bank to pay in cash, which 
had never proceeded to any researches, 
though it was now well known what they 
might have discovered. He thought the 
subject of the highest importance, and 
hoped the house would look to it with 
that jealousy it deserved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
plained. He said, that he wished to ex- 
clude no part of the enquiry, but that 
which might be made the subject of legal 
examination. If the order of the motions 
were inverted, and the second put first, 
it would answer all he wished. 

Mr. Whitéread explained, that he had 
no wish to do any thing inconsistent with 
justice. As, however, the principal ob- 
ject to the public in the appointing the 
committee, was the exposure of lord Mel- 
ville’s participation in the peculation, he 
would rather allow the other motion, for 
an instruction to the Attorney-General, to 
lay over, and confine himself to the first 
motion. 

Mr. Sheridan was of opinion that they 
could not with any propriety proceed at 
the time with a legal prosecution, and 
with farther enquiries, by a committee, 
and that, therefore, all legal proceedings 
ought to be delayed till the committee, 
now proposed to be appointed, should 
have made its report. He could certainly 
have no objection to the measure proposed 
by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for continuing the commission 
of naval enquiry, and for appointing others 
to investigate the other departments of 
the public expenditure. But, however 


willing he was to see any measure of this 
kind promoted, he could not see, with- 
out.alarm, any disposition on the part of 
that right hon. gent. to appoint such com- 
missioners. 


He wished the motion to 
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have originated in some other quarter, 
and it was not his fault if that notice had 
not been long ago given for that purpose, 
and which he now thought there was 
reason to regret. Indeed, this notice, 
he understood, was to have been given 
to-day, had it not been thus anticipated. 
The right hon. gent. might have as a reason, 
perhaps, for his acceding to the appoint- 
ment of a select committee, according to 
the motion of his hon. friend, that he 
himself (Mr. Pitt) had been implicated 
in the charges of the tenth report, and 
was anxious, therefore, that every fair 
enquiry should be made. The motive, 
it must be allowed, was extremely honour- 
able: but- till that enquiry was made, he 
was, in some measure, on his trial, and, 
therefore, by no means the fittest person 
to propose the motion for another com- 
mission.—But he urged another argument, 
of still greater weight, against that right 
hon. gent.’s nominating the committee 
proposed by his motion, which evident- 
ly must arise from the nature of the ob- 
jects ofenquiry, The conduct of the right 
hon gent, himself, it was évident, would 
be involved in that enquiry, whether it 
regarded the, various departments of the 
army, Or the management of the exchequer. 
It was, therefore, a very grave question 
with him, how far it was admissible for 
any appointment of that nature to origi- 
nate in that quarter. The right hon. gent. 
might think it a popular measure. It was 
making the most, perhaps, of a case of 
necessity, and taking the merit of propo- 
sing what he could not prevent, but must 
certainly, at best, be considered as a very 
forward step. 

Mr. Canning reminded the hon gent. 
(Mr. Whitbread) of a former profession 
he had made, namely, that of being ready 
to co-operate with his right hon. friend 
in any measure that had a tendency to 
promote the object he had in view. His 
right hon, friend had no design of delaying 
the enquiry; he was only of opinion that, 
if it was the intention of the hon. gent. 
to move for a legal prosecution, it would 
.be proper to give that motion precedence 
of the other, The propriety of this ar- 
rangement was obvious. For those per- 
sons who were to be subjected to legal 
enquiry, were not to be expected to give 
any answer before the committee, that 
might tend to criminate them before a 
court of justice. Such an arrangement, 
therefore, would defeat the very end of 





any legal proceeding, and cramp at the 
same time the enquiries of the committee, 
as those persons were the only evidence 
from whom they were to derive their ine 
formation, In regard to the amendment 
proposed by: his right hon. friend, he en- 
tirely concurred in thinking that the com- 
mittee ought to be confined to their proper 
object, and not to interfere in such points 
as should be judged necessary to be re, 
ferred to a court ofjustice. Hf, therefore, 
the motion for a legal enquiry were first 
fixed, and the object or ‘objects of that 
legal investigation determined, the com. 
mittee would have the advantage of know- 
ing to what objects they were to'confine 
their exertions, and would be relieved 
from that part of the subject which would 
come under the cognizance of a court of 
justice. From the disposition the hon, 
gent. seemed to be in the last night this 
subject was before the house, he did not 
think he could have any objection to such 
an arrangement. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer diss 
claimed every idea of being implicated 
in any charges adduced by the tenth report, 
and challenged any gentleman to point out 
asingle passage in the report that impli- 
cated him in any respect. 

Mr. For admitted that there was no 
passage, to be sure, that directly impli- 
cated the right hon. gent.; but the article 
relative to the money for secret service, 
though it did not mention him by name, 
would certainly lead to a decision how far 
that right hon. gent. was involved. 

Mr. Grey was of opinion that it would 
be impossible to carry on the two enquiries 
together ; and to give up the question en. 
tirely to the attorney-general, was giving 
up too much, There was presumptive 
evidence, he thought, for concluding that 
lord Melville had participated in the emo- 
luments diverted from the public service, 
and had therefore been of opinion at one 
time that it would be better to refer this 
part of the business to the attorney-general, 
and to appoint a committee to go on with 
the other objects of enquiry. Should the 
house, however, be of opinion. that the 
whole business should be referred to the 
committee previously to any legal enquiry, 
he would willingly accede to it. Be 

The Master of the Rolls declared itto 
be the practice of the house of commons, 
that whenever any point was determined 
by them to be referred to a court oflaw, 
all further enquiry and investigation ceased 
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jn the house, In that case a partial en- 
quity might take place, to ascertain whe- 
ther or not it was proper to prosecute, but 
no further. Should the house choose the 
other alternative, they must abandon a 
civil process. The prosecution could not 
then be carried on to recover the public 
money, but the enquiry might be pursued 
forthe purpose of inflicting punishment 
on those who had embezzled it. 

Mr. For saw nothing improper in unit- 
ing the enquiry by a committee with the 
prosecution by law, and cited several pre- 
cedents in support of his opinion. 

The Master of the Rolls observed, that 
in those precedents the matter investigated 
had always gone in the first instance be- 
fore the committee, and had never been 
primarily discussed in the house. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that the object of 
the present investigation was two-fold. In 
the first place, to ascertain from an ex- 
amination of various parts of the report, 
the practicability of recovering the public 
money, and then to discover whether there 
were not grounds sufficiently strong to au- 
thorise an impeachment. If the house 
were under the necessity of relinquishing 
one of these points, he should certainly 
prefer abandoning the former. He en- 
weated the house to consider whether the 
public would be satisfied with a civil suit 
iithere were grounds suflicient for an im- 
peachment. He saw no objection to ap- 
pointing a committee with extensive pow- 
ers, which powers might be diminished 
by the house, should they afterwards deem 
a prosecution necessary. 

Mr. George Ponsonby was against sub- 
mitting the business to the attorney gene- 
ral, as he did not think that was:the most 
likely way of obtaining the object which 
the house had in view. Suppose the 
house should order the attorney general 
to file an information against those per- 
sons for money which had come into their 
hands, they might again refuse to give 
any answer, on the ground that they might 
possibly criminate themselves, and expose 
themselves to pains and penalties, ‘The 
attorney general, who had exprest his opi- 
nion to-night that it was legal to refuse 
answering those questions, might possibly 
think it his duty not to resist such a de- 
fence. Besides that, it was not so clear 
that the courts of law could give any re- 
Medy in some cases which might occur. 
Supposing, for example, lord Melville, 
who had appointed Mr. Trotter his private 









‘agent, as well as paymaster to the navy, 


and who had drawn on him for sums of 
ten and twenty thousand pounds at a 
time, should have repaid those sums, but 
not with interest, this would be a corrupt 
participation, and a participation to a 
great extent in the profits of the abuse 
of the public money; and yet he did not 
know that a court of law could order any 
interest to be paid. Besides, if lord Mel- 
ville and Mr. Trotter could demur to the 
information, that would put an end to the 
whole of the business. If a committee 
was appointed, he thought it would be fet- 
tering too much the power of the house to 
allow witnesses to decline answering on the 
mere pretext of not criminating them- 
selves. The suppression of truth was al~ 
most as strong evidence as the admission 
of fact. He therefore wished the business 
should not be left entirely with the attor- 
ney general. He declared, that as to the 
persons concerned in these offences, his 
feelings were rather those of commi- 
seration ; but it was necessary that justice 
should be done on this great case; for the 
public would never be satisfied that they 
were sincere in their desire of detecting 
and punishing offenders, if this business 
was now left to a tribunal which would not 
have the power of doing effectual justice. 
Lord Henry Petty could not allow the 
debate to proceed farther without ex- 
pressing the strongest doubts of the suffi- 
ciency of proceeding at law, by leaving 
the whole business. now with the attorney 
general. As the sense of the House had 
been strongly expressed on oné point, he 
thought it the duty of the house to pursue 
that examination by which they ‘had al- 
ready ascertained a most important fact. 
From the tenth report of the commissioners, 
the house had already drawn a great and 
evident conclusion, “ that lord Melville had 
been guilty of a violation of the law, and 
a high breach of duty.” Did it follow, 
however, from that, that no other con- 
clusions or determinations were to follow, 
but that they were immediately to divest 
themselves of all power of investigating 
further, and delegate all their powers to 
the attorney general? He thought the 
house ought not to delegate its power in 
that manner, but that it was their duty 
and a duty that the country expected from 
them, to pursue the examination, and sift 
those transactions to the bottom. When 
the house had discharged this duty, and 
done all that was in its power to do, then 
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it would be time to call in the assistance 
of the attorney general and the courts of 
law, if it should be found necessary, for 
the great objects that parliament had in 
VIEW « 

Mr. Whitbread said, he had listened to 
all the observations that had been made 
by the different gentlemen who had spoken 
en this subject, and had heard nothing 
that altered his opinion: he, therefore, 
must persevere in the resolution he ori- 
givally moved. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, in 
that case, he should persevere also in 
the amendment which he had moved ; 
being firmly convinced that the mode he 
had suggested was the most likely to ob- 
tain the ends of justice. . 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the right 
bon. gent. had changed the grounds on 
which he rested his amendment. He had 
proposed it on the grounds of the un- 
reasonableness of expecting witnesses to 
give evidence before the committee which 
might expose themselves to prosecution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
' that the change proceeded entirely from 
the hon, gent. himself. He had on a 
former night given notice that he should 
move to-night that the attorney general 
should be ordered to prosecute. Upon 
the supposition that he meant to make 
this, motion, he had moved the amendment. 
It now appeared, that the hon. gent. him- 
self had discovered that the motion of 
which he had so given notice, was not 
sufficiently matured, and he wished ano- 
ther report of a committee to precede it. 
The change was, therefore, most evidently 
‘on the part of the hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that when he came 
down to the house it was his intention to 
postpone that notice. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to other gentlemen changing 

their opinions, if they thonght proper ; 
but he did not wish them to state that it 
was he who had changed his. 

Mr. Grey did not apprehend that there 
was any great probability of the second 
committee .being able to extract much 
more than the commissioners of naval 
enquiry had done. If there was to be a 
committee appointed for the purpose of 
investigating this business farther, he 
should, however, prefer a committee with 
general powers to one whose powers 
would be limited. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville stated the ques- 





tion, which was, whether the house should 
reserve to themselves the entire power of 
investigating the whole of the report, op 
refer a portion of it to the prosecution of 
the law officers. If the house adopted the 
former proposition, he could not easily be 
persuaded that to that a reference to 3 
court of law might be united. He eon. 
fessed he was inclined to prefer the latter; 
and a great reason for this preference was 
his not being able to discover what supe. 
rior means of arriving at the truth a select 
committee could possess over those 
belonging to a court of law. Why was it 
expected that a select committee should 
do more than the commissioners of naval 
enquiry, or all their extensive powers were 
enabled todo? On the contrary, in his 
opinion, all that was wanting in the board 
of commissioners could be supplied by a 
court of law, and by that alone. He sin- 
cerely wished his hon. friend had been 
induced to move, in the first place, that 
the attorney general be directed to pro- 
secute, and in the second that a select 
committee be appointed to examine those 
parts of the Tenth Report which were not 
included in the matter for prosecution, 
Both his hon. friends’ original motion, and 
the amendment by the right hon. gent. 
opposite, being however adhered to, and 
the question now being, whether a com- 
mittee should be appointed with extensive 
powers, or a committee with limited 
powers, he was certainly disposed to yote 
for a committee with extensive powers, 
repeating at the same time, that he should 
have preferred the mode which he before 
alluded to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he had proposed the committee to be in- 
vested with specific and limited powers, 
under the idea of a legal prosecution, at 
the same time as originally proposed by 
the framer of the motion. 

Mr. Windham observed that his senti- 
ments were so completely in unison with 
those of the learned gentleman on the 
second bench (Mr. Ponsonby), and with 


‘those of the noble lord who followed him | 


(H. Petty), that he should not feel it ne- 
cessary to trouble the house at any great 
length on the subject. He certainly 
wished, that the committee should be 
vested with extensive authority. As to 
the amendment proposed by the right 
hon. gent. even if it were necessary, it by 
no means included what it was intend 

to include, The true and accurate way 0 
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describing it would be to give to the com- 
mittee what was not given to the law; 
but in his opinion the house should first 
fally discharge their own duty before they 
delegated their power to any other hands. 
A doubt liad arisen in his mind on one of 
the points which had been introduced into 
the discussion. It seemed to be taken for 

nted by some gentlemen, that the house 
inust make an option: that they were not 
at liberty to pursue the enquiry generally 
themselves, and then refer the examination 
of parts of the subject to another tribunal. 
Ju this opinion he certainly could not con- 
cur, although he was not prepared to 
contradict it. For his part, he saw no 
reason why these’ two measures were in- 
compatible. He could not see why such 
dn union was inconsistent with our juris- 
prudence. If, however, the house must 
either give up the prosecution by the law 
officers, or the institution of a select com- 
inittee, he certainly would not hesitate in 
fecommending the former: compelling 
the delinquents to refund the public pro- 
perty which they had amassed, was an 
object of infinitely less consequence than 
that a full declaration of the judgment of 
the house of commons on them should 
be made. That which was the instant 
and immediate duty of the house should 
first be performed. He deprecated the 
possibility of their power slipping into hands 
which, as had been stated by a learned gen- 
tleman, migh®not be able to effect any be- 
neficial purpose; and there was then no 
teturn; the house could not resume what 
ithad rashly abandoned. Under these im- 
pressions, he should give his decided vote 
for the motion of his hon. friend. 

Lord Castlereagh said, there were two 
questions before the house, and they in- 
volved two modes of enquiry. The one 
was, whether the committee should be in- 
vested with extensive powers? the other, 
whether it would be eligible to limit those 
powers, and to assign a certain portion of 
the public duty to a court of law? The lat- 
tet appeared, to his mind, by far the most 
eligible; for the natural answer- of lord 
Melvilleand Mr. Trotter to the interroga- 
tories of a committee, would be, that they 
could not reply, when their conduct was 
designed to undergo a future juridical exa- 
mination. This evasion could not be re- 
sorted to ina court oflaw. His right hon. 
friend near him (Mr. Pitt), did not intend, 
by the amendmeut he proposed, that the 





intestigation should be avoided; on the | 


contrary, he suggested the most successful 
means of promoting it, and if any gentle- 
man would intimate any additional autho- 
rity with which the commissioners might 
be clothed, not interfering with the legal 
branch of the subject, he had no doubt his 
right hon. friend would gladly join in cons 
ferring such farther power. 

Mr. Bankes argued the expediency of 
appointing a committee of enquiry, and on 
their report instituting any legal proceed- 
ings. He had no doubt that he differed 
from all parties in the house, when he ex- 
pressed his wish, that the matter should be 
referred back to the commissioners of naval 
enquiry, arming them wiih fresh powers, 
that they might be enabled to prosecute 
their researches to the desired point. The 
hon. gent. expressed great doubt, whether 
the individuals accused could be compelled 
to refund the public money, asserting that 
considerable difference of opinion existed 
on the subject among several sages of the 
law, and observed, that in 1782 and 1783, 
a similar circumstance had been debated 
in the house, the result of which was by no 
means favourable to the hopes of those 
who thought that such repayment could be 
compelled. 

Mr. Serjeant Best preferred proceeding 
in the business exclusively in the com- 
mittee. The noble lord objected to that 
mode, because evasive answers would be 
given to the commissiqgpers. Was the 
noble lord uninformed, that in a court of 
law the same expedient might be resorted 
to by the parties implicated? There were 
many advantages in such an enquiry, pos- 
sessed by a committee, from which a court 
of justice must be precluded: the latter 
must confine its attention to the immediate 
matter charged ; the former might extend 
its examination according to the new lights 
received, and the unexpected circum- 
stances disclosed in the progress of the 
affair. What was to be attained by the 
proposed juridical proceeding? Restitution. 
True. But restitution was a very inferior 
object. ‘Ihe leading design was to exhibit 
a terrible example of the consequences of 
public delinquency. The table of the house 
was already crowded with petitions, indica- 
tive of the public sentiments. Would the 
commons of England disregard the opi- 
nions, and disappoint the expectations of 
the people? Would they yet do more, 
and abandon the sacred daty with which 
they were entrusted? Was the house 


afraid to confide im its own committed, 
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and should the members of it be fettered 
_ by needless restrictions? He sincerely 
hoped the right hon. gent. would not per- 
sist in his amendment, but if she did, that 
the house would assert its own dignity 
and independence, and justify the hopes 
of the nation. 

Sir John Cox Hippisley said, that al- 
though he had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings hitherto, (being withheld from 
considerations which were perfectly jus- 
tifiable in his own mind,) he could not 
refrain from making a few observations 
on some parts of the evidence contained 
in the report of the commissioners, as it 
had given place to much misapprehension, 
It was a great misfortune in itself, for any 
individual to fall under the censure of that 
house, and it needed not to be aggravated 
by representations which, by implication, 
went even to a charge of constructive per- 
jury against one of the persons who was 
an object of the resolutions. Mr. Trotter 
had stated before the commissioners, upon 
oath, that all the drafts made on the bank, 
were strictly conformable to the provisions 
of the act. The evidence of Mr. Abraham 
Newland, who must be considered as a 
host of credit and presumed accuracy, was 
directly opposed to that of Mr. Trotter, 
and it needed not to be insisted upon, on 
which side the public, and possibly the 
house, might lean in respect to these con- 
trasted facts. ‘i occurred, however, that 
after the resolutions had been voted, an 
honourable member who was himself a 
‘bank director had expressly. stated in his 
place, on the second night of the debate, 
that upon an accurate examination of the 
books of the Bank, it appeared that all the 
drafts of the treasurer and his deputy had 
been drawn in strict conformity to 
the act, and consequently that Mr. 
Newland was mistaken in the evi- 
dence he gave before the commissioners. 
This important fact was adduced by the 
honourable member in justification of the 
bank, of which he was director; but it is 
fair also to refer to it in exculpation so 
far of. Mr. Trotter, who otherwise must 
labour under a suspicion of having sworn 
what was untrue. It appeared that Mr. New- 
land was not charged with the department 
in which the drafts were presented. <A 
right honourable friend below him had 
disclaimed all vindictive measures, and ob- 
served that the proposed proceedings in 
the exchequer might possibly. go. to. the 
tuin of the indiyidual, in the present. in- 








stance, without answering completely the 
ends of public justice, which might pos. 
sibly be better eflected by the appointment 
of acommittee with full powers, at least 
in the first instance. Another hon, gent, 
had expressed feelings highly creditable 
to himself in declaring that his commise- 
ration for those who feil under the weight 
of the recorded displeasure of this house, 
went hand in hand with his desire to pur- 
sue all that justice required! The hon, 
baronet therefore trusted that .no preju. 
dice would operate on the minds of ap 
gentleman within that house, but that those 
who had fallen under its censure would 
be enabled to meet -whatever proceedings 
might be instituted against them without 
any prejudgement from unsubstantiated 
charges or misrepresentation. Another 
circumstance also had been much insisted 
upon to the prejudice of the late paymaster, 
viz. the advice he gave Mr, Tierney oy 
quitting his office, which that gentleman 
bad followed, and which had been consi. 
dered as resulting less from a desire to be 
serviceable to the public than to bar the 
advantages (as the commissioners had re 
ported) of his successor. To this fact 
the hon. baronet appealed to Mr. Tierney 
himself, who did not appear, as far as he 
had understood him, to have considered 
it in that view, but merely as growing out 
of a conversation on ‘the means to avoid 
accidental loss on the transit of money 
from the bank to the office. @The hon. ba 
ronet avowed a remote family connexion 
with the Jate paymaster, but he trusted 
that he might be allowed to indulge his 
feelings to a certain extent in consequence 
of that affinity, without being suspected 
for a moment to entertain a wish to check 
the course of public justice, as applying 
to Mr. Trotter or to any other person 
who stood under the censure of that 
house. He trusted also that whatever 
proceedings might be adopted by the house, 
their justice would be tempered with mer- 
cy. He then adverted to the prevalent 
prejudices in the public mind with respect 
to Mr, Trotter’s great accumulations, but 
he could venture to assure the house that 
the. immense palace” so often adverted 
to was nearly as visionary as the “ palace 
of Aladdin;” being a house of very mo 
derate extent or accommodation, 
upon which had been expended less than 
g000l.; and further that the total of Mr 
Trotter’s income derived from all. his real 
and personal property, without any resets 
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yition or subterfuge, did not exceed 
{9001 @ year. To these facts he could 
pledge himself; they had been ascertained 
to the satisfaction of a great number of 

ps, and he was assured that in what- 
ever future proceedings the house might 
institute to obtain the full disclosure of 
Mr, Trotter’s affairs, they would appear 
to the conviction of the house and the 
public. 

Mr. Tierney asserted, that the drafts 
onthe bank might be drawn in the way 
prescribed by the act, and yet the law 
might be most grossly violated. ‘The ob- 
ject ofthe statute was to keep the public 
money, under the orders of the treasurer 
of the navy, in the bank, and for this pur- 

it was enacted, that no draft should 
beissued but for some special navy ser- 
vice. It would probably be. found, that 
aspecial service was stated when no such 
service existed. The act directed, that 
the property in the bank should vest in 
the sucessor to the office; but when the 
money was transferred to Messrs. Coutts 
and Co, this purpose of the legislature was 
disappointed. Supposing the event of the 
death of Mr. Trotter had taken place, 
and the million of money had been with 
Messrs, Coutts and Co. on the change 
in the treasurer of the navy: until ad- 
ministration was taken, out, the property 
could not be removed, and who would have 
administered to.the effects of Mr. Trotter? 
Itwas true that he (Mr. Tierney) had 
held some conversation with Mr. Trotter, 
and the latter gentleman communicated, 
% an important secret, that he had devi- 
sed the means by which all hazard by the 
loss of drafts on the bank by messengers 
would be avoided, and that was, by what 
he called: a write eff. He well remem- 
bered, on the occasion of this grand dis- 
closure, the word legacy was used: a per- 
son who was preseut in the office observed, 
“Here is a legacy of Mr. Trotter’s, he is 
determined we should not obtain the same 
emoluments he has enjoyed.” Having 
sid thus much on official matters, in an- 
swer to the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
he would now say a few. words to the 
question before the house. He could have 
ho view on the present occasion, but to 
follow up the general design intimated 
Fr resolutions on a preceding night. 
he house had determined there had been 
aviolation of law; and farther, that ad- 
Vantages had been derived, which ought 
nt to have been conceded. With, re- 
Vor. IV. 





spect to the last, he could not avoid.consi-. 
dering that the restitution of public money 
would be best obtained by a legal process ; 
but on such a subject he must speak with 
diffidence, as the law officers attending in 
that house had not thought fit to hazard 
any opinion. He was anxious to learn, 
if they also judged this to be the best mode 
of proceeding, what would they under- 
take? would they compel Mr. Trotter to 
account for the misapplication of the pub- 
lic money? Could they ascertain the 
quantum of the deficit? He feared the 
law officers would have no means of as.~ 
certaining how far lord Melville partici-« 
pated in the profits; he supposed the ut- 
most of which they cculd acquire infor- 
mation, would be the aggregate of such 
profits, Although he thought the courts 
of law could conduct best the part of the 
business to which he had just alluded, 
yet he thought at present that full powers. 
should be given to the committee; the 
strong inquisitorial authority of the house 
was the most effectual and solemn in the 
existing circumstances, and would be most: 
satisfactory to the public. 

The Attorney General would not en- 
ter into a comparison of the greater or 
less power which might be exerted by. a. 
committee of the house or a court of law. 
That of the committee might. no. doubt 
be the greater. But should it be the opi-. 
nion of the house, that he, in his capacity, 
of his majesty’s attorney-general, should, 
proceed against lord Melville and Mr, 
Trotter for the recovery of the profits they 
may have derived from the use of the public ; 
money, he was ready to confess, that how- 
ever he might ptoceed, they would still; 
have the power to demur. So far, then, 
asan ample source of information might 
be expected to be derived from such a, 
prosecution, that expectation might be, 
frustrated. As to his own particular opi« 
nion, he was ready to say, that the law 
officers of the crown.could undertake for 
nothing respecting the result, whether a 
civil or a criminal proceeding was ta be 
instituted. He at least should only. say, 
that whatever he undertook, be should 
endeavour fairly and faithfully to discharge 
as his duty directed. Should the matter 
be brought before a committee, they might 
not hesitate to infer the guilt of the accu- . 
sed, should they take refuge under the 
protection.of the law. In so doing, the 
committee would, no, doubt, go farther 
than a legal proceeding could attempt to. 

2E 
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o; yet as far as evidence would justify 
him, he should equally proceed to discover 
to what extent lord Melville might have 
participated in the profits of Mr. Trotter; 
and bow far, consequently, lord Melville 
stood responsible to refund to the public. 
It was the inclination of his opinion, that 
if profits appeared to have been made by 
Mr. Trotter, which could not be traced 
to lord Melville, then he could not pro- 
ceedion the principle to recover equally 
from lord Melville. It would therefore 
be incumbent on him to examine to what 
degree lord Melville might be responsible, 
sind that extent must be measured by the 
nature of the evidence. The only and 
great difficulty was to ascertain that point 
before there was any regulation to ascertain 
it. But these profits had since been re- 
gulated, and if they could tiow be traceable 
to lord’ Melville, they would no doubt be 
recoverable. The question would still're- 
main, whether the profits were made by 
the’ public money, or by sums drawn in 
favour of individuals. This could as easily 
be ascertained in a court of law as by a 
committee, nay better. The committee 
might bé' excluded from most of the intel- 
ligence ‘which might be procured by a legal 
proceeding. Even were the committee 
agreed to, lord Melville and Mr. Trotter 
might still! remain with mouths closed, and 
neither be convicted by themselves or any 
other méans the committee could resort 
to. He ‘should therefore vote against the 
committee, unlessit were intended to fol- 
low up the report by some criminal pro- 
ceeding. * j 

‘Mr. Tierney in explanation said, that 
he wished it to be distinctly stated whether, 
if Mr. Trotter should’ state what was thie 
amourit of the profit which had been gain- 
ed by the use of the public money, it would 
be’ consistent with the forms‘ of law in 
thatcase; to ask, whether lord Melville 
had participated to any, and to what 
amount, in such profits? 

“The Attorney General stated that he 
believed, if it should be said that the 
public monies which had been so impro- 
perly applied had been fully restored to 
their use, it would not be in their power 
to press the question farther. siasay' 

Mr. Alexander observed, that he had 
always had the greatest deference for pub- 
lic opinion, but he hoped that the day 
would never come when the house of com- 
yrons would, contrary to their own ‘good 
sense, be‘induced to adopt a particular 









line of conduct in consequence of any py, 
lic clamour which might then be raiseg, | 9 
He had attended minutely to the different 
arguments which had been used on both § | 
sides, and upon a serious consideration of nine 


the whole, it appeared to him, that the tlen 
mode of proceeding by law was the mos roe 


temperate and dispassionate that could fe 
adopted in the present instance, ’ PP 
Mr. Sheridan wished to make an obgep. 


vation or two upon what had fallen’ from va 
the right hon, mover of the amendment, ant 
The amendment of the right hon, gent, so 
seemed to assnme that the house had alreq. do. 
dy determined the matter should be sept ther 
before a court of equity, A motion of a 
that effect might have been intended; but | [7 
reasons had been adduced to caution the he! 
house td pause before it was adopted, ig 
Perhaps'the right hon. gent. himself might J “** , 
muke that motion, but he should not 4, ible 


sume it to be already made and decided, 
He coald not but commend the delicacy of T 
the learned gentleman (the attorney ge 

neral). ‘The learned gentleman cautious plan: 
abstained from deciding whether a legs liste 
proceeding should be instituted or not, At : 
least, hé had given’ no reason to expect 
that any good could be expected to result Fa; 
from it; and all the other great law officers 


were equally silent upon that point. But Hop 
what says the leartied gentleman, “ what a 
ever may be the mode of, proceeding may a, 
they trot demur, aud refuse to answer? and F 

if they demur, where is the compulsion Ml 
Before a committee, they could demut only ree 


under the protection of the fifth clause of 
the act. Stillhe would have lord Melville that 
and-Mr. Trotter brought before the com 





mittee.” Who could pronounce whut might ie 
be in the contemplation of the committee, ai 
to’ adopt? and if no suggestion had been Pg 
thrown out of a prosecution by the attorney duty 


general, ‘why should it be supposed thit the t 
the cdmmittee would be found to institute, he 
one? The learned gent. gives the prefer 
ence to a court of justice; and for what 
reason? No doubt, only because it is pre — o 
posed to limit and cripple the powers of 
the committee. There you might examine 
the books, the clerks of Messrs, Drum @ » 
mond, or Coutts: there you might takeg ,, 0 
tivd voce evidence. What was rr = 
uage held upon a former night? Was no H 
The hobs’ old do not ba tah: do not self! 
come to.a vote before a select committe 
furnish you with evidence?” Those there @ i, 
fore who then accused you of rashness, # : 
now themselves ready to vote for a proste 
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cution in a court of equity, though no evi- 
dence is produced by the committee. - In 
whatever light it was viewed, there was 


every reason to lament the proposed’ 


amendment of the right honourable gen- 
tleman. It would have the worst possible 
eliect out of the house, Let it not be said, 
that the house was already tired of the first 
appearance of the good that had been done. 
Hé was not one of those who exulted in 
the applause bestowed on the house for its 
first decision. ‘That applause savoured 
somewhat of applause at seeing the house 
do its duty; it had done no more; was 
there room for surprise that such a resolu- 
tion, after such evidence, should have been 
carried by a majority of one? For his part 
he hoped the public eye would remain 
steadily upon the business, and attend to 
see how it would be followed up; as anxi- 
ously did he hope, that the right honour. 
able gentleman would not shackle the in- 
quiry by any unnecessary restrictions. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ex- 
planation, said, the hon. gent. had described 
ihe amendment proposed, as if he had not 
listened to its terms. His object was to 
give the committee full power to examine 
every matter, but that which was commit- 
ted to the attorney general. ‘The proposi- 
tion which had been supposed to be de- 
signed to get rid of all enquiry, was 
acknowledged to coincide with the first 
intentions of the hon. mover of the ques- 
tlon. 

Mr. Fuller reminded the house, that an 
hon. member under the gallery (sir J. C. 
Hippesley) had said, that he could prove 
that the most magnificent edifices, and the 
most superb palaces, had been raised out 
oftwelve hundred pounds a year! In such 
a case he should be ashamed to belong 
to any party, but. he thought it his 
duty to recommend further inquiry inte 
the business. A great deal had been said 
about the propriety of persons answering 
to questions which might tend to criminate 
themselves. He knew,, without possessing 
at the same. time any knowledge of. the 
regular forms of law, that it had been the 
uniform practice of every villain at the Qld 
Builey, for these hundred years past, to say, 
“O Lord, I must not answer that ques- 
tion, because it may lead to convict my- 
self!” But in honourable society, ,.what 
would be said of a gentleman who would 
answer in.this manner? On the.other hand, 
if a person in office, did honestly confess 
that he had misapplied thé public, money, 
but would prove, that he had not done. so 
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to enrich himself, the generosity of that 
house, and of Englishmen in geueral was 
such, that he might be certain of being 
free from any fprther prosecution. 

Mr. Fox stated the grounds on which he 
should give his vote to-night, and. with 
which he hoped the majority of the house 
would concur. He agreed with the right 
hon, gent. that a committee considering 
this subject, must be either limited by 
instructions of the house, or by their own 
discretion, to certain specific points. He 
never listened to a debate with more atten- 
tion than he had done to the present, and 
never had he more complete conviction 
than from this. From every gentleman 


‘who spoke, but more particularly from an 


hon. and learned geutleman, who had most 
influence with him, on this occasion, the 
attorney general, who iu a clear, able, and 
honourable speech, had told the house the 
result of a prosecution by a person in his 
official situation ; by which it was manifest, 
that the prosecution would come to no- 
thing; for whatever might be the law on 
the question, whether the party would be 
obliged to refund the money, which had 
been unfairly gained, if it was money be- 
longing to the public, (and the learned 
gent. inclined to the affirmative of that pro- 
position), yet as the prosecution by the 
attorney general calling on the party to 
refund, was in the nature of a civil action, 
it was clearly the opinion of the learned 
gent. that if the money so unfawly made 
use of for private emolument, should be 
held not to be in strictness the money of 
the public, but ‘the money of the indi- 
viduals who claimed, its restitution to 
the public could not be ordered by a court 
of justice, because the money was not 
deemed to be the money of the public. 
The prosecution therefore for restitution 
to the public, would in this event fail ; .and 
he could not help connecting this idea with 
what he heard on the 8th of this month in 
the house, from whom he could not recol- 
lect, although there was an impression on 
his mind that it came from. the most re. 
spectabie authority in the house,. which 
was, that the money in question did not 
belong to the public, but must be consi- 
dered as the property of individuals; and 
if so,.the prosecution by, the, attorney 
general must fail, as far as regarded the 
recovery: of the, money.. Besides, if the 


case were not so, and the prosecution was 
instituted, it would be so ,easy: for, Mr, 
Trotter to, transfer to my,Lord. Melville, 
or my. Lord Melville to transfer to.Mr, 
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Trotter, as the case might suit them, so as 
to elude all justice. But although this 
part of the case appeared very important 
in the views of some person, it was com- 
‘paratively trivial in the view he took of it 
altogether. His great anxiety was for the 
honour and character of the house. It 
had been said that the house ought never 
to come to any decision against its judg- 
ment, on account of any supposed im- 
pression made on the public, that their 
constituents: had no right to bind the 
house to vote against what appeared just 
to the house. It was true the public had 
no right to insist on the judgment of the 
house being in any particular way on any 
given case, and that such was his opinion 
he had given proof in the earlier part of 
his life; but although the public had no 
right to tell the house what should be 
the result of its enquiry, it had a right 
to ‘say that the house should enquire; 
that was a duty the house owed to the 
public; and not only to enquire into any 
public abuse, but to enquire in the most 
‘efficient manner. Now, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the most efficient man- 
ner appeared to him to be by a committee 
of the house, and if so, the public would 
have a right to say,.if the house did not 
adopt that mode, it was guilty of a derelic- 
tiow of its duty. It was true that neither 
Mr. Trotter nor my lord Melville, nor any 
of their agents, would be obliged to an- 
swer any thing before a committee of the 
house to criminate themselves, any more 
than they would be obliged to do before a 
court of law; but then it must be remem- 
bered, that if they refused to answer the 
committee any fair questions put to them, 
it would be in the power of the committee 
to report them as persons misconducting 
themselves; and as. they were persons 
holding offices under government, they 
might very fairly be cashiered. But'as to 
the examination of Mr. Trotter or lord 
Melville, he did not think them so impor, 
tant’as some others might do, Had he 
been-on'the committee of naval enquiry, he 
doubted whether he should have proposed 
to'have examined: either; for the great 
object with him would have been to have 
louked into the accounts, public and pri- 
vate, for they afforded better evidence than 
any thing that could be expected’ to come 
out of the mouth of ‘any delinquent what- 
ever. “ Not that he would not have heard 
them; if they desired it, but hé should not 
think of sending for them as witnésses to ex- 

plain any matters in which they appeared to 


be delinquents, because very little useful in. 
formation could be expected from them, 
The question was, what was the power the 
house was called upon to give out of its 
hands? That-power was no less than that 
of enquiring into all the minute details of 
the whole case. Then followed another 
question, whether if the house gave that 
power out of its hands, it was reasonable 
to expect that the hands in which they 
trusted it, would have the same power of 
examining the matter as the house had? 
A question which it was impossible to an, 
swer in the affirmative, by adopting the 
mode proposed by the amendment, there, 
fore, the house would change the best se, 
curity for a bad one, for preventing future 
depredations on the public, and that its 
constituents might call a dereliction of ity 
duty, and were likely to do so, when they 
found the mode proposed to be adopted by 
the amendment was the mode which the 
most particular fr ends of my lord Melville 
were the most partial to, which they hardly 
would do, if they thought it would press 
hard upon him. He was apprehensive that 
the public would be justly dissatisfied with 
the house if-jt did not do its duty in this 
case, which jt could not do without adopt, 
ing the mode best calculated to investigate 
this matter fully, which, in his opinion, 
would alone be well done by a committee, 
such as was proposed by his hon. friend's 
motion. irpia’ 

Mr, Canning was surprised how any man 
could accuse his right hon. friend of any 
intention to cripple the enquiry; it was 
only limited to the essential points it should 
have in view. Besides, his right hon, friend 
left gentlemen on the other side the option 
of which mode they should pursue, He 
could not but advert to the topic, concer 
ing which so much clamour had been rais- 
ed out of doors. Nothing was so much 
insisted on as the loss which the public had 
sustained’ by these transactions. If ther 
was a loss, let it be ascertained; if not, let 
the mistake be corrected; and how coul 
that be better done, than by the mode re 
commended? How could the money be 
better secured than by a legal proceeding? 
It was rather wonderful that gentlemet, 
who ia every other respect were so anxious 
to abide by what was prescribed by the 
commissioners, should in this instance 
fuse to adopt that authority. ‘The com 
missioners pointed out the proceeding oft 
court of law, yet gentlemen now wished 0 
shrink from that mode of proceeding. Ii 
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what made an impression out of doors, and 
to change their ground, and shape their 
conduct in the manner the most likely to 
catch a few stray votes, 

“The Solicitor General supported the 
amendment, in a speech of considerable 
'ength, in which he maintained that all the 
evidence which could be examined before 
committee of the house, could also be 
examined before a court of justice; with 
this advantage, that before the latter it 
would all be given with the solemnity of 
-gn oath, and before a select committee, it 
would be without that solemnity. 

Mr. Fonblanque stated the inconvenien- 
ces which would arise in the discussion of 
this matter in a court of equity, as reasons 
why the house should consider a great deal 
‘before it gave up its own control over the 
case in order to send it before that tri- 
bunal, 

Mr. Whitbread replied to the different 
‘observations which had been made against 
his motion, but chiefly those which had 
‘been urged by Mr, Canning. He did not 
change bis ground for the purpose of tak- 
ing in any stray votes; he appealed to the 
good sense of the house as to his having 
changed his mode of proceeding since the 
‘debate commenced. He did not see any 
reproach attaching to that, for it was the 
result'of the force of arguments from his 
friends, and he saw no disrespect to the 
house for a man to change his opinion in 
the course of a debate: He thought the 
‘use of a good argument was to convince 
those who heard it, and he hoped he should 
never be so arrogant, as to think that his 
mind was so perfect as to be incapable of 
receiving instructions from the minds of 
others. He had once thought of a prose- 
tution against my lord Melville by the 
‘attorney general, but he was convinced, 
from what he had heard to-night, there 
was but little prospect of any restitution of 
‘Property to the public by that mode of pro- 
ceeding; he had therefore for the present 
abandoned it, and he adhered only to the 
motion for a committee, -As his motion 
stated, the great object with him was not 
to pursue lord Melville as a public debtor, 
‘but to prosecute him as a public delin- 
quent. Not that he gave any other pro- 
‘teeding up, for he held himself at liberty 
to take any of the modes proposed to be 
adopted on this occasion, but he abandon- 
‘ed them all for the present, except that of 
the committee proposed by his motion, 
sud as he gave up the other measures, he 
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expected the support of the right hon. 
gént. (Mr. Canning), who had spoken so 
vehemently agaihst him to-night. He had 
great hopes the house would continue to 
deserve the approbation of the public by 
its determination this night.—The house 
then divided—For the amendment 229; 
for Mr. Whitbread’s motion 151; majority 
for the amendment 78. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, that he held in bis 
hand a list of members whom he meant to 
propose to the consideration of the house, 
as fit persons to compose a committee to 
whom the subject should be referred. It 
was of the utmost importance that this 
committee should consist of persons whose 
character for talents, independence and in- 
tegrity, should give confidence to the coun~ 
try, and he was sure that no objection 
would be made to any one of the names 
that he held in his hand. They were se- 
lected, without consideration to party, from 
both sides of the house. .He read over 
the names, as follows:—Mr. Baker, Mr. 
Bankes, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. N. Calvert, 
Hon. Spencer Cowper, Mr. Creevey, Hon. 
Mr. Pierrepoint, Hon. John Fane, Sir John 
Newport, Lord Folkstone, F. Gregor, Esq. 
Lord Archibald Hamilton, Mr. Madocks, 
Lord Marsham, Hon.H.Lascelles, Sir John 
Wrottesley, Sir Robert Peele, Lord Henry 
Petty, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Whitbread, Lord 
Robert Spencer, and concluded with mov- 
ing the first name, William Baker, Esq. 
member for the county of Hertford. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to this mode of naming the committee, and 
moved as an amendment, that the com- 
mittee should be chosen by ballot. 

Mr. For expressed his astonishment, 
that on a subject of such moment the right 
hon. gent. should resort to this mode. 
Nothing but the most perfect publicity 
could satisfy the ends of justice, or con- 
vince the public that they were in earnest. 
He said,that it was perfectly understood that 
a select committee of 21, if chosen by ballot, 
was a committee of persons who, somehow 
or another, spoke the sentiments of the 
minister, and if this were chosen in that 
way, jealousy and distrust would be the 
consequence ; that this was a committee 
to try the ministers themselves, and that it 
was 4 monstrous thing that it should be no- 
minated ina way that would countenance 
the supposition of influence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that the mode of ballot was the ‘ancient 
usage of parliament in such cases. To 
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the proceedings of committees chosen by 
ballot, the country owed the highest ob- 

_ligations, and he trusted his friends would 
not be diverted from following the ancient 
practice of the house in the best times by 
any insinuations of‘sinister motives. After 
a few words from Mr. Grey, the house di- 
vided on the motion for a ballot. Ayes 
251; noes 120; majority 131.—Adjourn- 
ed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Friday, April 26. 
{Minvres.j The consideration of the 
appeal cause, Cathcart, Bart. v. the earl of 
Cassilis, being resumed, Mr. H. Erskine 
was heard on behalf of the noble respon- 
dent —The bills upon the table, chiefly of 
a private or local description, were read in 
their several stages.—The lord Chancellor 
called the attention of their lordships to 
the great number and accumulation of ap- 
peal causes and writs of error which now 
lay over for consideration, particularly 
with respect to those which came from 
Ireland and Scotland. According to the 
present mode of proceeding, the attention 
of their lordships could not be regularly 
drawn to some of these, perhaps for years. 
Tt would be important that some: line 
should be endeavoured to be struck out, or 
some arrangements formed, with a view to 
the more regular and expeditious hearing 
or disposal of these causes, in reference to 
the concerns of the parties, as well as to 
the business of the house. Under this im- 
pression, he should move for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of their lordships, to 
take the subject, which was one in every 
point of view of great importance, ‘into 
consideration. ‘In such a proceeding, the 
order of rotation for hearing, in which the 
difierent cases at present stood, the re- 
spective general natures of the cases, and 
also the places from whence the appeals 
were made, should be taken into conside- 
ration. It was his idea that their lordships 
who were present this session should be 
empowered to sit in such a ¢ommittee. 
His lordship then moved to the following 
effect: ‘*‘ That a committee of the Lords 
present this session be appointed to take 
into consideration the different appeals and 
writs of error now pending before the 
house, with a reference to a more regular, 
convenient, and expeditious mode of hear- 
' ing and proceeding on the same; and that 
the said committee do commence its pro- 
ceedings on Tuesday next.”—This propo- 
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sition meeting the sense of their lordshipg 
it was ordered accordingly. , 

[West Inpta Accounts.] The Earl of 
Suffolk, after shortly adverting to a re 
cent communication which he had with the 
noble secretary of state, then in his plage, 
observed, he should have to move they 
lordships with respect to the production of 
certain very important public accounts, 
He was aware that documents of this ng. 
ture should not in general be produced, 
except adequate parliamentary or public 
grounds were laid for their exposition, [p 
the present instance, he was confident the 
ground he should proceed on was uno 
jectionable in these points of view ; it was 
no less than that of public delinquency, 
which, he had reason to think, he could 
make appear, in case the documents he 
should forthwith move for were granted to 
him; and this consideration, without going 
farther, he would aver, was an adequate 
and sufficient reason for their production, 
The noble earl then moved, “ That an 
humble address be presented to his majes 
ty, praying that he would be graciously 
pleased to order that there be laid before 
the house, an account of all monies and 
sums drawn from the West Indies, upon 
his majesty’s treasury, from the Ist of Dec, 
1798, to the Ist of Dec. 1802, specifying 
the amount of the respective drafts, the 
time of their being respectively drawn, and 
the different times of payment.” 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he did not rise 
to oppose the motion, the nature of which 
the noble earl had communicated to him 
a few minutes since; but, to express his 
opinion generally, that documents of the 
kind should not be produced, unless some 
adequate parliamentary or public grounds 
were laid for such production. Such me 
tions should not be made, as he feared, 
was sometimes the case, idly, or u 
light grounds. For, independent of othe 
important considerations,” it should bere 
collected, that such proceedings induce 
great inconvenience, at different publit 
offices, and sometimes so as maletiae to 
interfere with the necessary dispatch af 
public business. To the present motioa 
he had no objection; nor did he meal, 
in any thing said, the least to call in ques 
tion the general right of parliament, 
sufficient grounds, to call for official 
formation; more especially in what a 
which was peculiarly and constitutional 
its province) concerned the public expel 
diture. ; eae 
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The Earl of Suffolk acquiesced in the ob- 
servations of the noble secretary of state. 
here was one expression which, he said, 
he was sorry had fallen from him, namely, 
amotion idly made. This by no means 
qould apply to that which he had just sub- 
mitted to the house; for, if he were net 
sreatly mistaken, or misinformed, he could 

d, upon the documents moved for, a 
Sires of delinquency on the part of the 


treasury. 

“Lord Hawkesbury explained, that it was 
obvious, that what he stated generally 
could not be intended to apply to the mo- 
tidn of the noble earl, inasmuch as he ex- 
pressly stated he did not. mean to oppose 
it—The question was then put, and the 
address ordered accordingly.—Adjourned. 





‘HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, April-26, 

Minutrs.}] A new writ was ordered 
for Bledchingley, in the room of James 
Mills, sq. deceased. —Sir John Néwport, 
after observing that the order of the, house 
made on the 7th March last, for an ac- 
count of the expences of state prosecutions 
in Ireland, had not been complied with, 
moved that it be forthwith complied with. 
Ordered—On the motion of Sir Jobn 
Newport, it was ordered that the several 
papers presented yesterday from the office 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, be 
printed. —Sir John Anderson brought up 
a bill for making a Tunnel under the 
Thames, from the parish of Rotherhithe, 
if’ Surrey, to the parish of St. John Wap- 
ping, in’ Middlesex, Read a first, and or- 

to be read a second time—On the 
motion of Mr. Rose, the Thames Lastage 
and Ballastage bill'was read a second time. 
“Sir M. W. Ridléy observed, that this 
bil'repealed all the regulations of former 
acts, and substituted other very important 
ones ‘which required a good deal. of consi- 
deration; he therefore requested the right 
hon gent. would not push it immediately 
through a committee, but allow a few days 
for'that purpose: to which Mr. Rose ac- 
ceding, the bill was ordered to be commit- 
ted to.a committee of the whole house on 
as fortnight.—On the motion of sir 
A. S. Hammond, it was ordered that there 
belaid before the house a copy of a letter 
ftom the Comptroller of the Navy to the 
Board of Admiralty, dated 24d April, 1805, 
onthe subject of the evidence printed in 
the 11th Report of the Commissioners of 
Naval Enquiry; together with copies of 





sundry papers therein referred to.—Mr, 
Creevey referred to some observations 
which had been made some time since on 
the subject of the revenue of the Isle of 
Man. It might be recollected that it was 
then stated that the surplus of the revenue 
of that island for six years had amounted 
to the sum of 20,000/, Upon enquiry into 
its application, it was said that in the year 
1802, the sum of 3,000/. had: been paid 
into the Exchequer, and passed over to 
the consolidated fund, notwithstanding 
there was a specific act of parliament 
against such application. Of course there - 
was the sum of 17,000/. remaining for the 
purposes of the island. The hon. member 
then gave notice, that he would’on Friday 
next move for a committee to enquire into 
the application of the remainder of the 
surplus revenue of the Isle of Man, 

[BaALLoT ror a SELECT CoMMITTEE ON 
THE 10th Navat Report.] On the 
motion of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the order ‘of thé day for balloting a 
Select Committee, was read. . The serjeant 
at arms having, in pursuance of order, 
gone to the speaker’s chambers, the court 
of requests, and places adjacent, to sum- 
mon the members, the balloting proceeded. 
When all the names of the members had 
been read by-the clerk, and when those 
who chose to vote had deposited their lists 
in the balloting glass, 

Mr. Sturges Bourne moved, that a com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the lists, 
and to report to the house the names of 
the twenty-one members who had the ma- 
jority of votes, 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and said he had still 
stronger reasons now than he had yester- 
day, for his objection to the mode of pro- 
ceeding by ballot. He was then appre- 
hensive that such a mode would, in fact, 
subject the nomination of that committee 
to the influence and dictation of a minister. 
This day he found those apprehensions 
strengthened, by a very confident romour 
circulated, upon he knew not what autho- 
rity, that, notwithstanding all the apparent 
fairness and impartiality of a ballot, yet 
that the names to be returned upon the 
committee were pre-determined by thie 
minister; by which the business of the 
ballot was converted into a solemn 
mockery, and rendered wholly nugaicry as 
to the obvious intentions of the house. A 
list of those names had been this day put 
into his hand, which he would now read 
in his place—Lord Castlereagh, Mr, Whit- 
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bread, Master of the Rolls, Mr. W. Wind- 
ham, sir W. Scott, Mr. T. Grenville, Mr. 
Ryder, lord George Cavendish, lord Dunlo, 
Tord W. Russell, Mr. Leycester, Mr. St. 
John, Mr. Foster, Mr. H. Lascelles, sir H. 
Mildmay, Mr. S. Thornton, Mr. J. Fane, 
lord Boyle, Mr. Cartwright, Mr. Hawkins 
Brown, Mr. Gunning.—If the list of the 
committee to be returned by the scrutineers 
should tally with the names he had read, 
the fact he had just stated would be too 
palpable to admit of the smallest doubt ; 
and by that circumstance he should be 
guided in such steps as he should feel him- 
self bound to adopt under such a circum- 
stance. Many of the names in this list 
were undoubtedly of high respectability, 
aid highly eligible; but every man must be 
sensible,’ that many others of them were 
meén whose. situations and known senti- 
ments rendered them totally ineligible to 
any thing like fair and impartial enquiry 
upon the subject of the Tenth Report of 
the Naval Commissioners. If the names 
of those members should appear,upon the 
list of the committee returned, the should 
move, however unprecedented such a mo- 
tion ‘might be deemed, to expunge their 
names from the committee, and to insert 
others, not so objectionable, and of course 
more compatible with the objects contem- 
plated by the house. 

Mr. For observed, it was very possible 
that the names of some members might be 
returned upon the committee, who, how. 
ever unobjectionable, could not, without 
most material injury to their own interests 
and avocations, devote their attentions to 
the business of an investigation, likely to 
be so arduous and of such long duration. 
He should hope, therefore, that as in the 
case of election committees, any gentleman 
so circumstanced, would, upon application 
to the house, be excused from attendance. 

Mr. Sheridan hoped, that after the mo- 
tion now before the house was disposed of, 
namely, the question upon the list of scru- 
tineers moved by Mr. Sturges Bourne, his 
hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) would, in 
some more explicit way, put the house in 
possession of the list of the names he had 
just read, in order to lay the foundation 
for such a measure as might appear neces- 
sary, in the result to which he had alluded. 
—The question on Mr. Bourne’s motion 
was put, that certain members, whom he 
named, be appointed .to select from the 
ballot; which was agreed to without op- 
position, and the members appointed 





were ordered forthwith to the. speaker's 
chamber. er 
Mr. Sheridan again rose, and obseryed, 
that his hon, friend had just read a list of 
members, which he (Mr. W.) had. been 
given to understand the scrutineers would 
return, in consequence of the pre-concerted 
instructions received from ministers. Now 
it was extremely important for the house 
to ascertain whether the committee, fo 
the appointment of which it had alread 
decided, was to be fairly and. bond fide 
chosen by a ballot; or whether that ballot - 
was to be rendered nugatory, and the com 
mittee to be really nominated by govem. 
ment, tothe flagrant deception of the 
house, and the probable defeat of its ob. 
ject. An hon. member, last night, had 
proposed'a mode of selecting the committee, 
which he was persuaded would ,have been 
much more likely to have obtained a fair 
and impartial selection, than that. which 
was the pleasure of, the house to adopt, 
namely, to propose the members one ata 
time from each side of the house, and then 
it would have been fairly seen how far his 


‘majesty’s ministers were disposed to accede 


to that principle of impartial investigation, 
to which some of them had professed them. 
selves so friendly. But he well knew 
from past experience, that the mode adopt. 
ed was not the one likely to obtain an ims 
partial selection, There was an important 
occasion, some years since, which occurs 
red to his recollection, It was a ballot pro 
posed for selecting a committee of East, 
India judicature; upon which occasion, as 
well as on, many others well known, it was 
irrefragably and flagrantly obvious, that. the 
ballot for a committee was but a mere 
mask for the nomination, of the minister; 
and that in fact, the names,of the persons 
to serve had been previously determined 
by ministers; that the lists of those names 
were made up at the treasury, and put by 
ministers into the hands of their friendis 
Now, if the fact was so in the present case, 
it was necessary the house should know it} 
and the comparison of the list, in the hand 
of his hon. friend, with the return of the 
scrutineers, would be a pretty strong cre 
terion of the truth. Upon the former ot+ 
casion, to which he had alluded, the bus 
ness was done so openly, that one of the § 
door-keepers of the house put the lists into 
the hands of members as they entered. He 
(Mr, S.) had charged the fact. upon minis, 
ters, aid pledged himself to prove it tothe 
house, and he accordingly had moved @ 
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-editor of “the Oracle.” 


pave Joseph Pearson, the .door-keeper, 
called to the bar and examined. He was 
however, resisted by the right hon. gent. 


cover the way (Mr. Pitt), and the house 


divided against it, for the ayes were but 
38, and the noes 108. In the present in- 


-stance, he would recommend to his hon. 


friend to lay his list on the table, in some 
manner which would bring it fairly within 


the cognizance of the house. 


Mr. Whitbread said, it was his intention 
to‘ground some proceeding upon the bu- 
siness, in case the list-returned by the 
serutineers Should correspond with it. 

The Speaker said, that unless the hon. 
member meant to conclude by some 
motion, there was no question now before 
the house. 

Mr. Whitbread said he should then 
shape a motion, and accordingly moved 
the following resolution :—‘ That it is 
ahigh breach ofthe privileges of this house, 
to circulate lists nominating persons to be 
chosen on any committee by ballot.” The 


iquestion being then put, the house divided, 


when there appeared, for the motion, 45; 
against it, 124; majority, 79. 

[PRocEEDINGS RESPECTING THE PRIN- 
tek oF “tHE Oracte.”] On the mo- 
tion of Mr. Grey the order of the day for 
the attendance of Peter Stuart, the prin- 
ter of “‘ the Oracle” was now read. 

Mr. Atkins Wright spoke against the 
adoption of any severe measure as to the 
Although he 
was perfectly convinced in his own mind, 
aso the propriety of supporting tne reso- 
lutions of the house, yet his peace of mind 
wasnot at all broke ih upon because his 
conduct, along with that of other mem- 
bers, had been severely censured. It was 
well known with what rigour the house 
had enforced their determination not to 
festrain any animadversion by the public 
on the conduct of parliament. God for- 
bid! said the hon. member, that the peo- 
ple of this country should have any im- 
pediments thrown in their way, in discus- 

ng the conduct of their representatives 

and freely. Most certainly, such a 
liberty ought to be exercised in @ becom- 
igmanner. It was well known, that the 
publishers of papers were too apt to in- 


| dulge themselves in discussing what they 


party questions. He professed to 
be of no party ; but he felt as much as any 
man the necessity of maintaining, in all 


‘its purity, what was called the liberty of 


press. His own opinion in the pre- 
Vor, IV. 
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sent instance was, that the honour and 
dignity of parliament would be best main- 
tained by passing over in silence such 
trifling indiscretions, The acting othet- 
wise, would have no other effect than to 
countenance them. Parliament ought to 
entertain a firmer reliance on its own rec- 
titude. Such were his sentiments on this 
occasion, and he hoped, that some other 
member, better acquainted with the cus- 
toms of the house, would suggest some 
mode by which such a dignified and in- 
dependent conduct might still be rigorous- 
ly attended to, even in the present case. 
Mr. Grey said, that if he had conceived 
this matter to be of light or trivial impor- 
tance, he should never have made such 
a complaint. There was no member in the 
house more unwilling than he was to enter 
complaints against individuals, or to in- 
terfere with the free discussion of public 
affairs: Had the present paragraph been 
only a free comment on public matters, 
as the hon. gentleman who had just spoken 
seemed to imply, he should not have 
troubled the house on this occasion. It 
was not difficult, however, to judge of the 
true nature and bearing of this matter. He 
who runs might read in the present in- 
stance. It was only yesterday he had 
seen it, and he still retained the same opi- 
nion he then did, as to its mischievous 
tendency. It could not be viewed at all 
in the light of a fair discussion of a pub- 
lic question. Ifit did appear to the house 
in a contrary light, he was perfectly wil- 
ling to forbear from all further proceed- 
ings. To him, however, it bore a very 
different aspect and character. It was no 
discussion, it was mere invective, absolute 
and unqualified abuse, tending to vilify 
the proceedings, degrade the character, 
and insult the authority of parliament. He 
lamented the necessity he was under of 
performing such a duty, and he would 
willingly have overlooked it, had he not 
been convinced that it outstripped all 
bounds of moderation in the candid dis- 
cussion of public affairs. Ifthe hon. mem- 
ber who had endeavoured to justify such 
a manifest infringement of their privileges, 
should think proper to move that the order 
be discharged, he should not think it ne- 
cessary to press his motion any further.— 
The question, which had originally been 
proposed by Mr. Grey, was then put from 
the chair “ That the printer of ‘ the Ora- 
cle’ be called to the bar of the house.” 
Mr. Atkins Wright again rose and con- 
2F 
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jured the house not to make this a matter 
of such consequence. He thought a bare 

veprimand would answer every fair pur- 
pose in view. 
. The Speaker suggested, that the original 
motion should first be disposed of, and 
then the.house could more readily deter- 
mine what course was to be followed. 

Mr. Windham said, he was not inclined 
to press the matter further, ‘if the house 
really appeared to agree with the argu- 
ments and proposition of the hon, gent. 

_who had just sat down. He should wish 
to know, whether that hon. gent. who had 
just sat down was disposed to do that, in 
regard to his own person, which he seemed 
inclined to do towards the house of com- 
mons. Did he (Mr. Wright) mean to say, 
that he would despise every thing that 
could be said against him? ° Really, : for 
his part, he could see no reason why mem- 
bers ought to be more tender of their own 
characters, as individuals, than they should 
be of the character of the house of com- 
mons. The not being equally attentive 
the character of the house was saying 
to the public, ‘* You may say what you 
please, we do not mind it.” If such was 
the.rule, why not proclaim it? Why not 
say to the writers of newspapers, you may 
write what you choose, there will be no 
injury done by your misrepresentations? 
Was it to be said, that, because the house 
had passed over a great many instances of 
a similar nature, we oughton that account 
to pass over every one? This would be 
false logic. The freedom of the press had 
been too long tolerated, not only to the 
injury of public, but private mep—not 
only to the general degradation of the 

higher orders ofsociety, but to the general 
corruption of the lower. The only.ques- 
tion was, whether the instance now before 
the house was one which went to that ex- 
cess as should lead them to interfere.to 
maintain their own dignity. It was impos- 
sible, in his opinion, to,conceive any thing 
more gross, injurious, calumnious, and li- 
centious, and therefore he should be guilty 
of no great vindictive principle, if he should 
vote for punishing the offender in a 
certain degree, as.a caution to others, 

Mr. Sheridan.—Although, sir, no person 
feels more highly\than I do the respect 
that is due to this house, yet, on this oc- 
casion, 1 certainly do not think that we 
ought to be too eager in taking notice of 
this paragraph. My hon.. friend has said, 

‘that this has overstepped the boundaries 





of all that licence that the house hasveyg 
allowed to discussions upon. its proces. 
ings out of doors. Sir, 1 have read thy 
article, and I must certainly allowthg 
it isa very severe libel. | But when I say 
this, I must at the same time obsenyg, 
that though in itself it is extremelyin. 
proper, yet when compared with ‘a ait 
variety of other articles that have appeared 
respecting the proceedings of the houjp, 
itis by no means so severe. Indeed, in 
this view, it may be said to be meremik 
and water. But then, my hon. friend 
says, “if we are to allow things: of this 
sort to go on, where are we tostop? | 
the house of commons to sufier every son 
.of ceusure on its proceedings to pass with 
out any animadversion ?” Why, siryit 
this I reply, that if the house is about to 
adopt anew feeling, and to. take notie 
of expressions of . this sort, after they hate 
so long slumbered, and allowed these things 
to pass unheeded, it ought to give waming 
that it has changed its sentiments, in order 
that people may be prepared, and that 
punishment may not fall on a particular 
individual, where so many are involyed 
in the same sort of delinquency. Ido 
not say that my ho». friend is notoper 
fectly warranted in the mode of proceed. 
ing which he has adopted; but itis -but 
fair at the same time to observe, 'thatithe 
house has been long in the habit of tole 
rating such paragraphs as that of which 
complaint is now made. We are:accus 
tomed to connive at these things. We 
copnive at reporting our debates, andvvey 
properly, because I should considenitas 
aigreat, if not a mortal blow to thelibe- 
ties of this country, that the public should 
be kept in ignorance of the proceeding 
in, parliament. Now, it ought to bem 
collected, that we use a great deal moi 
freedom with ovr own characters thanw 
think it just that other men shoulda, 
But when people are obliged to report 
if they do report well, the severe thing 
which we say of one another in this:hous, 
is it not, natural that they should-falhinb 
an imitation of our style, and: speak ofus, 
in some measure, as we do of ourselvest! 
do therefore think, that in these cases@ 
great allowance ought to be. made. I should 
be extremely sorry that any thinglikes 
prosecution should take place in thisi 
stance. My first reason is, that Lama 
warm friend to the liberty of the pres 
and the second is, that I very well remem 
ber the usyal result of such prosecutiols 
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this paragraph makes an ample apology, 
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precollect, sir, that a certain libel was 
some time ago published on the house of 
commons, and I was one of a committee 

inted to discover the author of that 

hlet. I certainly had no doubt that 
it was a libel ; however, when it came into 
acvurt of law, an hon. friend of mine had 
theingenuity to persuade the jury, that it 
yas no reflection whatever on the house 
ofcommons. If, therefore, the author of 


which I have no doubt he will be ready to 
do, { cannot think that the matter ought 
to be carried farther. It will be sufii- 
cient to have hin reprimanded and dis- 


charged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—When 
this motion was first brought forward, I 
certainly wished that the hon. gent. should 
pause upon it. Now, however, it does 
stand in a very different situation from 
what it did before. However, therefore, 
Tmight be disposed to pass: over the pa- 
ngraph which is now -the subject of ani- 
madversion; I cannot, inconsistency with 
my duty, allow it to be passed slightly 
over, since it has been taken notice of. At 
thesame time I agree very much in what 
has been said by an hon. gent. over against 
me(Mr. Sheridan), that these things should 
not rashly be taken up,—and yesterday 
ladverted to this circumstance. If this 
hasbeen tolerated long, I am certainlyof opi- 
nion that itis not altogether candid that one 
individual should be selected for the pur- 
pose of punishment. I would only remark, 
however, that the hon. gent, in his zeal to 
deiend the press, in the present instance, 
has'so far forgot himself, as to undervalue 
the trial by jury ; a thing no less sacred in 
this constitution than the house of com- 
mons, His argument went thus far, that 
itwas needless to commit the matter to a 
jury, as they would not give a proper ver- 
dictin the case. With regard, however, 
tothe question, whether this ought to be 
sent'to a jury or not, the most proper time 
toconsider that will be when the printer 
has been called in, and his apology heard. 
We'shall hear in the first place what he has 
tosay inhis own defence, and then we may 
consider what will be the just and fair 
mode of proceeding. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he could not easily 
be caught addressing the house in dis- 
respectful language of an English jury. 
The'construction just given to his remark 
Was not correct; in what he had said, 
be designed to do justice to the talents of 
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his friend, and. equally to the perfect puri- 
ty of intention in the jury he addressed. 

Mr. Canning said, the conclusion of his 
right hon. friend was perfectly consistent 
with the premises. 

The Attorney-General said, he supposed 
we might then, have acquitted libellers, 
though we were not allowed to talk of 
** acquitted felons,” 

Mr, For.—Sir, it has never been my opi- 
hion, and I think my conduct has pretty 
well shewn it, that the liberty of the press 
should be rashly meddled with. But, how- 
ever, when a gross breach of privilege is 
committed, it is not perhaps altogether, 
proper that the oifender should escape with 
impunity, Some allusion has been made 
to a prosecution by the attorney-general. 
It doesnot appear to me that this is the 


just mode of . proceeding on a case of this 


nature. No court ofjustice ever, or at least 
very seldom, adopts the plan of a prose- 
cution in the case of a contempt of court, 
but almost invariably proceeds by taking 
the punishment into its own hands. Ina 
libel on the house of commons, therefore, 
the person who has written it ought more 
properly to be punished by this house, and 
itcertainly is by no means advisable, that 
he should be sent to such a modeof trial 
as has been alluded to, without strong 
grounds for so doing. But let me not, at 
the same time, be misunderstood. [ am 
by no means disposed to favour the dis- 
position to tura matters into contempt 
ofcourt, which are in fact crimes of en- 
tirely a different nature, In this instance, 
however, it is clear that the offence resem- 
bles that of a ¢ontempt of court, and as 
such it ought to be punished by this house, 
and by no other. I have certainly not 
often thought it fit to prosecute individuals, 
But at the same time I must say, that the 
gentlemen on the other side have not been. 
remarkable for their forbearance in any 


case where government has been concerned, 


I do not, therefore, see why the house of 
commons should be the only part of the 
constitutional body that is to be libelled 
with impunity, I widely differ from my 
hoo. friend, when he says that such a 
paragraph as this appears alinost every day, 
Undoubtedly Iam not in the habit of 
reading. the newspapers so much as he 
does, but I certainly have scarcely ever 
seen any thing like this. I defy any gen- 
tleman to shew me any such paragraph, 
There are, indeed, often attacks on indi- 
viduals, that, strictly speaking, are whol- 
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ly unjustifiable, but I say, that ifsuch an 
imputation as this had been thrown on any 
of the proceedings of the house of com- 
mons, when the majority was in favour of 
administration, it would not be tolerated. 
No one would dare to do such a thing. 1 
certainly do think this, therefore, an extra- 
ordinary case; but at the same time, on 
the general principle, that the freedom of 
discussion, either in or out of doors, 
should not. be discouraged, I am free to 
confess, that I am not of opinion that the 
punishment ought to be severe. 

Mr. William Smith.—Nothing, sir, in my 
opinion, can be more serious than a libel 
directed against an individual. It very 
often does him incalculable injury; because 
it goes into a thousand places where it is 
absolutely impossible for him to follow it. 
But, sir, J really think that a libel on the 
house of commons stands upon very dif- 
ferent grounds; paragraphs of this sort, 
when they are not in unison with the pub- 
lic feeling, are of little importance. This 
libel, sir, is certainly out of al) unison with 
the public feeling, and therefore, in my 
opinion, it is perfectly harmless. This is 
certainly not the case when a libel is pub- 
lished on the conduct of a member of the 
house, and this, therefore, ought to be a 
more seridus cousideration. We ought to 
be more careful of protecting individuals 
from such attacks, because when the house, 
in a collective sense, acts with the public, 
al] libels on their conduct can be attended 
with no mischievous efiects, even though 
they should be more gross, if any thing 
can be more gross, than the libel in ques- 
tion. 1 do not, therefore, think, that it 
‘was material to notice it; but whether 
any proceedings should be had upon it, 
after it has been noticed, is another ques- 
tion entirely, J am rather disposed to 
agree with the right hon. gent. on the other 
side, that something should certainly be 
done by way of marking the displeasure 
of the house. But I must advert to one 
thing, We are here accused of haste, in- 
temperance, &c. Now, sir, how did we 
proceed? You gave the vote that de- 
cided the matter, and therefore this is 
more particularly a libel upon you—-you 
whom we all respect, and whom certainly 
it becomes us all to protect from any im- 
proper imputations, This case, therefore, 
does undoubtedly differ from any other 
very materially.’ Can it be supposed, sir, 
that you were actuated by intemperance, 
or gave your vote in haste, after you had 





listened to the arguments on both sidey 
Certainly this cannot be said. This may 
be a reason for taking: notice of the libel. 
but at the same time it must be confeggeq. 
it is an additional proof that it could}, 
attended with no harm whatever. 

Dr. Laurence differed from the hon, gent, 
who had just sat down, on the nature and 
effects of a libel, The hon. gent. said: 


that when a libel was not in unison with, 


the feelings of the public, it ought to bg 
disregarded. By parity of reasoning, it 
followed, that when a libel was in unisog 
with the public feeling, it ought to be takep 
notice of. ‘There was something in this 
that distinguished it from other libels. The 
house sat rather in a judicial capacity, 
This was no political question, and then, 
fore the libel was the more intolerable, 
The house had on this occasion done every 


thing with ‘coolness, and no passion or 


party feeling was concerned, Tle entered 
his protest against the distinction that had 
been made by the hon. gent. for if this was 
to be allowed, a door would be openedto 
the most scandalous attacks on the hous 
of commons, when it was found that they 
might be circulated with impunity. 

The question being loudly called. for, 
and the house having determined “ that 
the Printer be called in,” Mr. Peter Stuart 
appeared at the bar. 

The Speaker.—Q. What is your name} 
A. Peter Stuart.—Q. Look at that paper! 
is it printed and published by you? A. Itis, 

The Speaker.—That paper has been com. 
plained of to the house as containing 
bellous reflections on its conduct and chi 
racter. What have you to say in answer 
to the charge? 

A. “ Permit me, sir, to assure you, that 
*« ] very much regret that any part of the 
“¢ contents of my paper of yesterday should 
“ have incurred the displeasure of this ho- 
‘* nourable house. If, sir, I have expressed 
“¢ myself too warmly in favour of lord Met 
‘¢ ville—for whom I shall always entertam 
“‘ the highest respect and esteem—I beg 
*¢ that this honourable house will view itas 
“ the unguarded language of the heart, and 
“‘ not a wilful intention to provoke the 
*¢ censure of a power on which our dearest 
‘rights and liberties depend. I intreat 
“‘ you, sit, that some allowance may be 
“ made for that freedom of discussion @ 
“ public affairs, which for a long series 
“‘ years has been sanctioned. by comm 
‘usage; and that the hasty compositidl 
“ of a newspaper may not be consider 





ut) 
«sa deliberate design to offend this ho- 
“yourable house.”—Mr. Peter Stuart 
having concluded, he was desired by the 
‘Speaker to withdraw. 
Mr. Grey then rose.—Sir, it is now 
duty to submit a resolution to the 
house on this business: This I shall “do 
without premising it with any observations. 
Ofthe sort of apology that has been made, 
if apology it can be called, I leave the 
house to judge, and I shall be perfectly 
satisfied with their decision, whatever it 
maybe. I wish, however, to make one 
observation with regard to the charge that 
has been thrown out against me by a gen- 
tleman on the other side, of having been 
too hasty in bringing forward this business. 
Sir, I brought it forward as soon as the of- 
fence came before the public, and as soon 
as it was generally known, and this I 
thought to be the most proper period. 
Having said this, sir, I shall only move 
« That Peter Stuart, in publishing the 
said paper, has been guilty of a high breach 
of the privileges of this house.” 

The Attorney-General.—I do not mean 
to object to the motion that has just been 
made. But with regard to the observation 
to which the hon. gent. alluded, as coming 
from a person on this side of the house, | 
rather think the hon. gent. spoke of some- 
thing that fell from me on a former night. 
Ibelieve the hon. gent. wishes now that he 
had attended to what I suggested on that 
occasion. I stated, that 1 had no doubt 
that this came under the description of a 
libel, and I think so still; but I also said, 
that it did not appear to me that the house 
ought to interfere in the business. This 
is still my opinion. Many things come 
before me which I cannot hesitate to pro- 
nounce libels; but from the circumstances 
that attend such cases, I should not advise 
that any notice should be taken of them. 

‘And I must say, that the eagerness with 
which the hon. gent. and his friends have 
taken up this paragraph savours much 
more of the irritability of soreness than of 
any soundness of character on their part. 
An hon. gent. over the way said, that he 
had great difficulty in finding any other 
libel similar to the present one, Sir, libels 
do not make ‘such lasting or strong im- 
pressions in other cases us they do when 
they are directed against ourselves, This 
may have been the case at present. I re- 
collect, sir, when public prints made that 
hon, gent, state, at clubs and meetings, 
that the house of commons was so lost to 
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every thing that was just and proper that 
there was no use whatever in attending in 
it, and that it afforded no protection what- 
ever to the people of this country; and I 
remember too, that the hon. gent, was ab- 
sent from his duty in the house at the 
time. Yet, sir, I do not say that the hon. 
gent. absolutely held this language ; but I 
do say, thatthe prints made him say so, 
and adopted that mode of conveying their 
sentiments with more weight. But after 
all this, sir, there was no. interference on 
the part of the house, I only mention 
this, sir, to shew, that those things which 
make for us do not make altogether so 
strong an impression, as those things that 
make against us. With regard to the mo~ 
tion itself, I certainly have no objection to 
it. 

Mr. For.—The hon. and learned gent. 
has, I suppose, alluded to me in what he 
has just said. He has stated that a certain 
print published observations purporting to 
come from me. Vhen he produces the 
paper to me, I may perhaps recollect 
what I said, so far as to give him informa- 
tion whether the observations came from 
me, and how far they were accurate. Iam 
not ashamed of what I said, and, if the 
hon. gent, wishes for information on the 
subject, he has only to producé the paper 
containing the remarks to which he has 
adverted. ‘That aman may say that it is 
of no use that he should attend the house, 
because he can do no service in it, without 
being guilty of a libel, I should think in- 
controvertible. I did say sa, and that was 
my opinion most certainly. If he thought 
this a libel like the paper now before us, 
if he had shewn me the print in question 
at that time, I could have told him how 
fur it was accurate. ‘It may not, perhaps, 
be such an easy matter now; but, howe 
ever, even at this distance of tinre, I have 
no objection to give him every information 
in my power; and I believe I can still, 
from recollection, satisfy him on this sub. 
ject. But, sir, I must confess I do not see 
the justice or the candour of withholding 
all allusion to the affair at the time when 
it happened, and bringing it forward as an 
argumentum ad hominem, when such a libel 
as this is before the house. I certainly do 
think this a more serious libel than many 
others, and confess that it has made a 
stronger impression on me for exactly the 
reason that has been stated, of its not being 
in favour of my own side of the question ; 
not however, because I am myself indivi- 
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duaily. concerned, but because I think that 
- hbels are much more serious when they 
ure most agreeable to the executiye power ; 
for; in that case, there-are strong suspicions 
that. they may possibly come from those 
who receive the pay of the goverment, 

Mr. Atkins Wright defended the senti- 
ments which he had formerly expressed, 
but spoke so low, that we could not follow 
him in the. particulars.—The motion was 
then put, and carried without a division. 
Mr. Atkins Wright then moved, “that-Mr. 
P. Stuart be called to the bar, reprimanded, 
and discharged.” 

Mr, Grey observed, that if it was the 
general sense of the house that a libel of 
this nature should be passed over in this 
manner, he had no objection to the mo- 
tion. Heé was of opinion, however, that 
when the house interfered, its sentence 
onght-to be something heavy, The para- 
graph in question had been voted a high 
breach of privilege by the house, and the 
author ought therefore to meet with some 
marks of the. displeasure of the house. 
However, he should be sorry to urge any 
greater. severity than the house thought 
necessary ; and he would therefore be per- 
fectly satisfied with whatever the house 
judged proper. HM, then, the house, after 
hearing the apology that had been made, 
if it was an apology, should think it proper 
to agree to the motion, he had no objec- 
tion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
_sorry, that. in this instance he should be 
compelled to propose a greater degree of 
severity than what had been mentioned ; 
but he felt that he should not have done 
his duty to the house, if he allowed the 
matter to rest here. However much there- 
fore he. might be disposed to lenity, as far 
as the individual was concerned, yet he 
could not forget what was due to the dig- 
nity ef the house. After having once re- 
solved that a person had been guilty of a 
high breach of privilege, he could.not, in 
consistency with the dignity of the house 
be instantly discharged. He thought there- 
fore, that in the first instance, the author 
of the paragraph should be committed, 
and then, if he made a proper submission, 
as he bad no doubt he would, he should 
consent to discharge him at the earliest 
possible period. He then moved, ‘ that 
the said Peter Stuart be for.his said of- 
fence taken into the custedy of the ser- 
jeant at.arms.” ‘The. motion was agreed 
to, and Mr. P. Stuart was immediately, 


away the charge. 





taken into the custody of the. serjeant » 
arms. : a 
[PAPERS RELATING TO THE Satz gp 
Corn aND Fiourn sy Mr. Craupp 
Scort.] Mr. Serjeant Best rose, pursuay 
to notice, to, call the attention of the house, 
to a transaction, which, if the circum, 
stances were as had been stated. to him 
deserved the serious attention of the hous 
In 1795, government had thought proper 
to give orders to seize neutral vessels go 
to France with provisions, These vessels 
and the cargoes had been consigned, afjep 
a part of the provisions had been taken fgp 
the use of government, with the remainj 
cargoes to Mr. Claude Scott, to be disposed 
of for the public account. He was inform. 
ed that the produce of the sale, amounti 
to two hundred thousand pounds, had beey, 
suffered to remain in the hands of Mp, 
Scott, down to the year 1800. During this 
period, Mr, Scott had trequently supplied 
government with corn to a large amount, 


‘which there was reason to suppose he had 


bought with the public money, and for 
which he was paid in treasury bills, bear, 
ing interest, so that he not only derived 
mercantile profit from the public money, 


‘but also interest from the mode of pay- 


ment. If these things were true, they were 
highly culpable: the person who had given 
him the information pledged himself to 
make good the fact at the bar; yet he 
hoped sincerely the hon, gent. could do’ 
He concluded with 
moving for a variety of accounts relating 
to the sale of the vessels and cargoes, the 
payments made to the lords of the treasury, 
and the several contracts between Mr. Scott 


‘and goyernment fer meal and. flour, &e, 


Mr, Claude Scott stated, that the money 
was much more than 200,000/, which was 
one proof that the hon. gent. was extreme 
ly misinformed on the subject. The prox 
duce of the sale had been paid by himté 
the bank, and remained therefore unenie 
ployed. He offered to give it to government, 
but was told by Mr. Rose, that. it was not 
settled to what particular account it waste 
go, but that as soon as this was settled he 
would be informed of it. The money for 
some months lay in the bank, and theq 
upon an order from the treasury, he paid 
it over to the treasurer of the navy, aud 
this was the whale of the matter. 

Mr. Rose said, he did not believe that 
the hon. member, whose conduct was the 
object of the. motion, had employed the 
public money for any length of time what 
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wer He was glad the subject had been 
brought forward, because it would afford 
thathon. member an opportunity of making 
the whole case clear and public. 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
was desirous the papers moved for by the 
hou; and learned gent. should be laid be- 
fore the house, ‘but be could not help re- 
marking the manner in which this motion 
wasmade. ‘Ihe ‘hon. and learned gent. 
grenotice last night he should-nake this’ 
motion, by stating that it was applicable to 
the connection between government and! 
Mr, Claude Scott, but he might have given 
ai intimation of the ground of his motion, 
that those who wished to take a share in’ 
the discussion might be acquainted with 
themature of the transaction, as it was in-| 
teided'.to be brought forward; but here 


made to him; which statement, if eorrect; 
demanded of him this conduct.as a member 
of thet house ; if the statement was incor- 
rect, he was imposed upon, and improperly 
made the instrument of bringing forward 
am unnecessary enquiry, in, which event he 
should be among the foremost to bring bis 
informant before the house, for the purpose 
of receiving its censure; for those whe 
gave misintormation to members on such 
occasions, deserved censure. He under- 
stood the right hon. gent. (Mr. Rose) to 
say, that the bon. member (Mr. Seott) 
had net employed the public money for 
one moment. He was glad to hear it, and 
if 80, he must have been greatly misinform- 
ed. 

Mr. Rose said, he never was so absurd 
as to bave said the hon. member never 


was'a tnatter of ten'years standing brought gemployed the public money in his hands 


forward without any such intimation, when 
gentlemen might not have the subject fresh 
mitheirmemory. He was glad:to observe, 
however, that what had been hinted at by, 
fie hon. mover, as to the cause of his 
motion, was likely to turn out to be totally 
unfounded. 

Mr. For thought the conduct of his bon. 
and learned friend in not giving a more 
descriptive notice perfectly correct, and 
suchas he would have observed himself in 
similar situation,. for had he made a 
spteclon giving his notice of the motion, 
itwould have been irregular in any other 
‘member to answer that speech, however 
desivable it might be by such member that 
the speech should be answered. This 
complaint, therefore, of a want of a further 
intimation of the hon. mover, was properly 
scomplaint that he had not been irregular. 
“Phe, Chancellor.of the Exchequer said, he 
did not wish that a speech might precede 
thenotice, but the general grounds of it 
would have been so far from being irregu- 
darcthat it would have only been confor, 
mable:to custom in cases of this nature. 

Mr. Grey maintained, that ample infor- 
Mation ‘of the nature of this motion ‘had 
‘heen detailed in the notice, as entered in 
‘the order book, which he read. 

- The Chancellor of’ the Exekequer said, he 

had:not,scen the book, which appeared to 

‘¢ontain: sufficient notice. 

» Mr, Serjeant Best: justified himself as to 
distinctness with which he gave notice 

ofthis motion, as also for the motive with 

Which-he brought the subject forward ; it 


‘Was to lay the: foundation of an Enquiry. 


He did this on .a statement which was 


for a moment, for it would have ‘been a 
thing impossible for any man connected. 
with government in a contract to have that 
said. of him ; all he said was, that he had 
not kept the public money for any consi- 
derable time. 

Mr. Serjeant Best said, a month. 

Mr. Rose said he believed not a month, 
or any thing like a month; but he spoke 
ouly trom the best recollection ‘he had on 
a subject which was.ten years old; the im- 
pression of that recoliection wag, that the 
conduct of the hon. member (Mr. Scott) 
was perfectly correct and honourable. He 
knew very little more of that hon. member, 
beyond .that contract with government, 
-than the hon. and learned gent, did.—The 
question was then put and carried, “ that 
there be laid before the house an account 
of such sales, delivered by Claude Seott, 
esq. to government, and an account when 
the-preduce of such sales were paid to go- 
vernment; also, that there be laid before 
the house a copy of an account of corn 
and flour, sold by the said C. Scott, esq. 
to government, between the year 1795, 
and 800, and all monies paid by him on 
account of such sales; which were all or- 
dered,” 

{Irish Loan.] The house having resolv- 
ed itself into acommittee ofwaysand means, 

Mr. Foster said, he should only intrude 
upon the attention of the committee for a 
few minutes. It would:be recollected, that 
early in the present session he had stated, 
-that a loan of 1,000,0001. would be pro- 
posed to be contracted for in Ireland for 
the service of that country; he had also 





stated, that there was a sum of $00,0001. 
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duewpon treasury bills, respecting* which 
he expressed:a wish to reserve ail discus- 
sion: tilla futureday. He had now to state 
to the committee, that he had proposed to 
“raise.a loan of 1,800,000). in Ireland. 
Offers had been mede there,which were not 
accepted : offers were then made ‘in this 
country for the loan, which he had ‘felt it 
his.duty to accept; and it was the contract 
so made, that he had now the. honour to 
submit to the committee. The terms of 
the loan were, ' 
1001, Long annuities.....£5.0 0 
241. in the 5 per cents....1 4: 0 
making together 61. 4s, the annual charge 
for the loan; but in addition to this there 
was 4s, 10d. for the sinking fund on the 5 
per cents. and 8s.4d. on the long annuities, 
making altogether a sum of 61. 17s. 2d. 
per cent. He trusted the committee would 
not consider the terms of the loan as dis- 
advantageous to the public, when it was 
stated, that for the loan of two millions 
and a half, which was raised in-the early 
part of the session for Ireland, the annual 
charge amounted to 61, 17s. 7d. The lat. 
ter loan was not only made upon terms 
more favourable to the public, but. it had 
this further advantage, that. a great part of 
it was in annuities, whereas the other 
created a permanent debt. He would now, 
with the permission of the committee, say 
a few words upon the reports which were 
circulated respecting the rejection of the 
offers made in Ireland for this loan. The of- 
fers made by the persons who wished to con- 
tract for the loan in Ireland were as follows : 
Annual charge to the nation. 
100, 3 percent. stock... £3 10°.0 
48,5 per cent. ditto ....2 8: 0 
148, Sinking Fund, 1 percent.1 9 7 


FoGoaF 


the annual 


He had already stated, that 
charge on the present loan was 61. 17s. 2d. 
so that there was an actual saving of 10s. 


5d. per cent. The difference also on the 
capital of the debt created would be im- 
mense. If the offers made in Ireland had 
been accepted, the subscribers would have 
had a bonus.of no less than 13 per cent. 
and therefore it. was not surprising, that 
where the advantage to them was.so great, 
they wished to have their offer consi- 
dered asa. contract. He would now ex- 
plain to the house the whole. of the trans- 
-action, as far as related to. the offers made 
in Ireland. The first offer made there was 
for 49, 5 per cents.; this being represented 
as unreasonably high, it was reduced to 
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483, and on further representation, to4g, 
This offer had been received by ‘the lon 
of the treasury in Ireland, subject to hy 
approbation. He would shew by the letty 
of the bidders themselves, that they didnot 
consider any engagement made with thefy, 
The. letter stated, that they would abide 
by theiroffer, ifthey were indemnified 
any depression that may take place in the 
stocks here before the:return of the express 
with his answer. This offer was made in 
Dublin on Monday the 16th.- The letter of 
Messrs. Bogle, French, Burrows, and Can. 
hing, was answered by. him by an expres, 
which arrived in Dublin on the Sunday fol 
lowing, stating, that their offer could noth 
accepted. There was not in their letter, 
nor in any one of the papers, one word 
that went to shew he was bound,» The 
bidders merely said, they would abide: by 
their offer if indemnified against possible 
depression. Now they complained, an 
said they had a right, merely because 
were not allowed the 13 per cent, bon 
they. bad carved out for themselves. Te 
trusted this explanation would set hiscon 
duct in a fair light, : i 
Sir J. Newport expressed himself’ex. 
tremely happy to hear the. right hon. gent, 
give so truly satisfactory an account of this 
transaction. He had heard of the rumours 
that had been alluded to, but could not be 
lieve them, and it gave him the greatest 
pleasure to hear them so. completely done 
away. lle highly approved the loan ‘hay 
ing been made in England in preference to 
Ireland, because it could not fail tok 
eventually truly advantageous to that/part 
of the empire. Ina poor country likelte 
land the great object should always beto 
bring capital into it. Here would, there 
fore, be nearly 2 millions of capital sent 
thither, and that Irish capital, which, if 
taken as a loan, would be locked upifor 
that purpose, might now be much mot 
beneficially employed by being vested: 
trade, in the promoting and encouraging 
manufactures, in the improvement of agrie 
culture, and in many other modes whith 
that part of the kingdom is deficient ina 
present, and to render which most flourish 
ing and prosperous, capital is only wanted. 
He allowed, there were some things a 
tending this mode of raising money by loaas, 
which he did not altogether approve, 
as being connected with a sinking fund, and 
other inconveniences; but it was but tal 
and right to consider every matter of this 
kind in all its bearings, and to put up) 
the bitters, for the sake of enjoying te 
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sweets. Upon the whole, he thought the 
right hon. gent. had conducted the busi- 
ness in a manner highly creditable to him- 
self, and very advantageously to the 
country, and it was with infinite satisfac- 
tion he gave his approbation to it. ‘The 
resolutions were then read and agreed to ; 
the house resumed, and the report ordered 
to be received on Monday.—Adjourned, 
= 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, April 29. 

{Mixutes.] The earl of Oxford was 
sworn and took his seat.—Counsel were fur- 
ther heard relative to the Scotch Appeal, 
Cathcart, bart. 0, the earl of Cassilis, viz. 
Mr. H. Erskine in continuation on the 
part of the respondent.—The bills upon 
the table were respectively forwarded. 

{Universities Apvowson Bitt.} The 
order of the day being read for their lord- 
ships goibg into a committee on this bill, 

Lord Sidmouth rose for the purpose of 
opposing the proceeding. It was with pain 
he differed, and on topics of such pecu- 
liar importance as those involved in the 
measure in question, from the reverend 
and learned prelate who brought forward 
the bill, It was said, it would be a boon 
tothe universities. No person could pos- 
sibly have a greater respect for these very 
uselul, learned, and respectable bodies, 
than himself; yet he conceived that the 
bill before the house would operate rather 
as a boon to individuals belonging to those 
corporations, than to the institutions them- 
selves. Great stress was laid upon the in- 
conveniences produced by the restrictions 
which the bill was intended to remove, but 
he believed no proof whatever was brought 
forward of any practical inconvenience 
having taken place, The restriction had 
continued for more than half a century. 
It was enacted at the instance of that pro- 
found lawyer and venerable magistrate, lord 
Hardwicke, who, nodoubt, had thoroughly 
considered the, subject before he proposed 
the restraining clause. In the former debate 
onthe subject, it was also said, the suc- 
cession to the livings was at present too 
slow for the beneficial purposes of the in- 
stitution; but of this no proof was brought 
forward, and, as the cuse stood, he was 
entitled to contend, were the restriction 
temoved, the succession would be too ra- 
pid,. He was perfectly aware of the im- 
portance of the subject to which. these con- 
derations referred, and no one could be 
more willing to promote the comforts and 
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the interests of those persons affected by 
the bill, as far as the same could be done 
without trenching on those principles, and 
on that system, upon which the institutions 
were hitherto introduced. The important 
consideration of a due connection between 
the properties of the laity and the eccle- 
siastical establishments of the country, 
nade also a part of the present subject. 
How far giving an unlimited power to the 
universities to acquire advowsons, would 
Operate with respect to that consideration, 
was matter for serious discussion. He re- 
peated, no practical inconvenience had hi- 
therto been proved to exist. He was 
against conferring an unlimited power on 
the universities, though, under. what’ had 
been stated, he had no objection to open 
the door wider, and to extend the propor- 
tion of the number of livings from one 
half to three-fourths of the number of fel- 
lows in the respective colleges. Nor did 
he object to other regulations being made, 
upon the same principle, such as augment- 
ing the value of the present livings, &c. ; 
but he was hostile to all innovations, 
which did not proveably proceed upon 
sure and certain grounds. A more liberal 
provision made for those meritorious per 
sons, could, he thought, be obtained with- 
out having recourse to a sweeping repeal 
of all limitation whatever. Adverting tothe 
present state of church livings in general, 
and the duties of parochial ministers, his 
lordship thought the augmentation of the 
value of small livings would be highly be- 
neficial, as well as the erection of more 
churches in the populous parts of the coun- 
try, and in great towns, in many parts of 
the metropolis, in particular. With re- 
spect to the subject of the bill in question, he 
contended their lordships had by no means 
sufficient information to proceed upon. 
Iie saw no immediate necessity for pro- 
ceeding with the measure. Time, certainly, 
should be given for further enquiry. If, 
however, it should be the general sense of 
the house, that the bill shall speedily be 
committed, he hoped what he had sug- 
gested, in the way of detailed regulation, 
would be seriously considered by their 
lordships; such as, that the extent of the 
increased proportiqn of livings. should not 
be suffered to exceed three-fourths, and 
the smaller livings augmented. Under 
his present views of the question, what he 
should propose was, that the bill should 
be postponed until next session, for the 
purposes he had mentioned. He would, 
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therefore, propose to amend the question’ 


regularly before the house, by offittine the 
word now,” and inserting * this day 3 
motiths.”—On the question being put, 

The Bishop of Oxford rose, and argued 
gerierally in support of the measure. He 
contehded that the proportion in which the 
restraint stood, by the’ existing law, was 
fallacious in the extreme. The knowledge 
which their lordships had of the subject 
was sufficient for them to proceed upon. 
There was nothing in the bill, to interfere 
With the augmentation of the value of the 
smaller livings; the erection of churches, or 
@ more suitable pension for the officiating 
clergy. With tespect to the idea, that no 
practical inconvenience had hitherto re- 
sulted froin the restraint ; there was no ne- 
cessity of direct proof of it before the 
housé; it was evety day, and injuriously 
felt. An appeal to the colleges would soon 
éoivince on that head, particularly that of 
which the noble and learned lord was a 
member; abundant proofs of that could: 
be fourid. He must, therefore, deprecate 
any further postponement of the discus- 
s10n. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury observed, 
that he conceived the principal objections 
of the noble viscount to the bill, to be, 
first, an apprehension, that, were the ex- 
isting restraint removed, the succession to 
the university livings would be too rapid ; 
and, secondly, that it would tend to de- 
prive the laity of too great a degree of 
that portion of patronage, which he con- 
ceived to be at present so beneficially vest- 
éd in them. With respect to the first ob- 
jection, his grace observed, he conceived 
the state of the funds of the universities 
would operate 26 a sufficient check to any 
thing which might be feared, if too rapid. 
With respect to the present state of the pa- 
tronage of ecclesiastical livings, he should 
be extremely sorry to see it taken away 
from numbers of those who at present en- 
joyed it, and who so beneficially dispensed 
it, * ‘ticularly members of that noble 
house. But there was another description 
of patronage, which, they must all feel, 
had a very different tendency. He alluded 
to that, which was affeat in the market, 
and every day bought and sold under cir- 
cumstances injurious to the establishment of 
the church, the interests of religion, and, 
he believed, against the laws of the realm ; 
the patronage of such ‘persons might easily 
be placed in better hands, afid in nore more 
advantageously than those of the unliversi- 
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ties. He had not the least appreheitsigg 
dn the score of too rapid & subvessiog, 
And, cotivinced as he felt of the beneg 
cial tendency of @#ie measure, hé shoul 
support the original motion. 

Lord Auckland, though he professed kim, 
sélf not unfriendly to the bill, yet wayof 
Opitiion that their lordships had not suis 
cient information to go upon: # practical 
inconvenience was @ fidatter capable of 
proof; let that be brought forward, an 
the amount atid tespective value of the liy. 
ings im the hands of the different colleges 
should also be known. The funds of th 
universities may also be matter of prope 


consideration, for it was important to knoy 


how far they had the meats of providing 
which they themselves held forth as ait, 
medy for the alleged grievance: ther 
was no évidence whatever on these head 
before the house. 

‘Fhe Bishop of Oxford shortly observed, 
he was in possession of some detailed ip- 
formation on thuse heads, did noble lord 
deem it necessary. 

Lord Aucklandresumed. He contended 
for the propriety of having an accounté 
the number and value of livings in the git 
of the different colleges, as some of thoséit 
might be desirable to augment. ‘The stalé 
of their respective funds should also be 
known. One general rule could not pre 
perly be laid down for the whole. The 
means of some colleges for providing fi 
its members may be more than sufficient; 
of others, they may be inadequate. It 
was a subject on which they should nt 
proceed to legislate blindly. It may, how 
ever, be desirable to go into a committtt 
on the bill, as that detailed mode of dit 
cussion may at Ieast give them an ideaof 
the precise natere of the necessary infor 
mation. 4 

Lord Grenville in some degree agreed 
with the noble lord who spoke last, it 
deeming that the house was not poss 
of sutlicient information: he thought it 
however, better to proceed with the bill 
anid endeavour to get the necessary inlet 
mation, than to postpone the measure’ 
an indefinite period, without the least cer 
tainty of procuring the necessary inform 
tion. It would be preferable to go iil 
the commrittee, to ascertain the precis¢ i 
ture of the information wanted, and adopt 
measures to obtain it. The measure be 
the house was, he contended, brought ft 
ward on adequate parliamentary groum 
The real merits of the bill, a3 it them stodh 
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ved into this question, did there now 
exist sufficient grounds for continuing the 
gestriction ?- With respect to the apprehen- 
sion of a rapid succession, he thought those 
rons who so worthily presided in the 
diferent colleges would take care to pre- 
yent that; but be was inclined, upon the 
whole, to credit the assertion tbat the pre- 
gent succession to the college livings was 
too slow, and in considering this part of 
the subject, the peculiarly strong claims of 
those who were to be ameliorated by the 
bill, should be attended to. The question 
under consideration was not of figures or 
of numerical calculation, but of reason- 
ing, feeling, and presusaption. With re- 
spect to that salutary end beneficial con- 
pection which subsisted between the pro- 
perty of the luity, and the religious estab- 
lishments of the country, did he perceive 
the least tendency iv the bill to militate 





pgainst the measure; but with a most re-, 
verend prelate, he thought it would have. 
acontrary tendency. He had no fears on 


that head, for even did too great an ac- 
cumulation of advewsous, or too rapid a 
succession ensue, the legislature iaight 
hereafter interpose and check it, as it had 
alveady done. Many of the arguments of 
anoble viscount, he contended, operated 
for, instead of against going into a com- 
mittee. The restriction, at present, he 
agued, operated unjustly, it referred 
merely to the number of the advowsons, 
without in the Jeast considering their re- 
spective value. ‘This part of an ameliora- 
tion of the present system could but be 
eousidered in a.committee, in favour of 
which proceeding, every thing advanced in 
ggument, that night, decidedly tended. 

Lord Sidmouth explained, that what he 
had said was, that there was no proof 
brought forward of the succession being 
400 slow. 

Lord Auckland contended that where a 
gievance was alleged, it should be estab- 
Jished in proof; the case in the present in- 
slance was one of evidence and fact, an 
adequate proof ought to be given. 

The Bishop of London argued in favour 
.of the measure, and urged the consideration 
ofsuch a bill as the present in a commnittee, 


& particularly necessary. Adverting toy 


general state of parochial establish- 
ments; he lamented there were so few pa- 
tish churches in.the western parts of the 
Metropolis. Most of the chapels of ease 
‘Were private property, and afforded no ac- 
Ommodation for the lower orders of the 
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people, and what was the consequence? 
these persons cither went to no church at 
all, or were constrained to frequent places 
of worship different from those of the 
established religion. He trusted these 


matters would be seriously considered by 


the legislature, and.taken up at some fu- 
ture period, and also the consideration of 
the number of small and inadequate liyings, 
and the impracticahility of. clerical resi- 
dence in many of these. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph contended, that 
every thing that was advanced, were rea~ 
sons for going into a committee on the bill; 
they were ua possession of adequate infor- 
mation, in order to proceed with the bill; 
and the legislature, when it originally laid 
on the restriction, was not informed, as his 
noble friend opposite contended the house 
should have been, or the proportion of the 
numbers allotted would be very different ; 
he had no fears of too rapid a succession 
ever taking place ; the colleges had not the 
means of affording an opportunity for that; 
but, he observed, that the patronage of the 
universities was always honourably and be- 
neficially exercised. 

The Lord Chancellor agreed with a noble 
baron (Grenville), that the question before 
them was rather one of general reasoning, 
than proceeding upon particular informa 
tion, The original restriction did not ap- 
pear founded on the state ofthe respective 
colleges, or the proportion would be very 
different. In advancing this, he meant not 
the slightest reflection on the name of that 
great and venerable cheracter who pro- 
posed it, whose name would be remember- 
ed as long as the law of England continued 
to be known. That his posjtion was well 
founded, would clearly appear on compar- 
ing the allotted number of livings, viz. one 
half of that of the fellows of colleges in the 
universities, with the actual number of per- 
sons in each college capable of being so be- 
neficed. Some of these (referring, for ex- 
ample, to that which he had the hongur to 
belong) had the entire number of their fel- 
lows ecclesiastics, whereas others had not 
half their number clerical men. How, 
therefore, could the allotted proportion of 
one moiety apply equally or justly to both? 
He agreed with the observations of the 
rey. prelates, on the scandalous trafic for 
church preferments, the extent and tenden- 
cy of which did not seem to have. been ful- 

y perceived by the illustrious author of the 
restriction, aud which .the noble and learn- 
ed lord strongly reprobated as of the mast 
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pernicious tendency. He had no fears of 
too rapid a succession, or that through the 
operation of the bill, the patronage of the 
laity would be improperly trenched upon. 

Lord Ellenborough observed, as the ge- 
neral sense of their lurdships appeared to 
be for going into a committee, he should 
detain them very shortly. He was of opi- 
nion that it would be expedienc to set 
some limitation tothe acquisition of ad- 
vowsons in such cases as the present. The 
house should consider that the corporations 
in question were as trustees who purchased 
for their own benefit; that they were not 
only donors but donees; there obviously 
therefore existed reasons for some restraint, 
which did not exist in other corporations. 
He mast join with the noble lords and re- 
verend prelates who reprobated that scan- 
dalous traffic in church preferments so for- 
cibly alluded to. He was fully aware how 
greatly preferable it would be to see such 
patronage vested in the universities ; but 
even with reference to purchases, even from 
these quarters, he conceived, considering 
‘the possibility of abuse, that some degree 
of restraint would even then be necessary. 
They should endeavour to find some cer- 


tain ratio for apportioning the number of 


livings to that of the fellows of the respec- 
tive colleges,-or rather of those who are 
capable of being beneficed, and therefore 
some words should be introduccd to express 
‘that provision in the bill, as “ such per- 
sons as are elected, or are capable of being 
elected.” 

The Bishop of Oxford in reply, observed, 
that no fears need be entertained of too 
great an accumulation of patronage on the 


‘part of the universities, even were that 


likely to take place, as parliament would 
always have it in their power to check the 
vicious excess; nay, to check the evil in 
the bud. 
tions as to the number of Jivings vested in 
different bodies. Of these, we understood 
the’ reverend prelate to say, that a less 
number than 700 were at the disposal of 
the universities, and many of these of small 
value, out of an aggregate of upwards of 
ten thousand livings. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that if the 
bill were agreed to by the committee, with- 
out some limitation or degree of restraint 
introduced, he would certainly oppose it 
in some future stage. He conceived that 
the same reasons continued to operate 
which induced the legislature, in its wis- 
dom, in the year 1736, to provide the re- 
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straint in question.—The house then, after 
negativing the proposition of lord Sid. 
mouth, resolved into a committee on the 
bill, and lord Walsingham having takey 
the chair, the preamble was postponed, 
and the enacting clause entered into 

forma. It being settled between their lord, 
ships across the table that progress should 


which being done, the committee was di. 
rected to sit again on Wednesday —Ad 
journed. ' 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, April 29. 

{Minures.] Mr. Calcratt presenteda 
petition from upwards of 1000 inhabitants 
of the parish of St. Pancras against the bill 
for the erection of a workhouse, and some 
parochial regulations in that place. Op 
dered to lie on the table. —Mr. Williams, 
from the commissioners of naval enquiry, 
presented at the bar the correspondence 
with the treasurer of the navy, which wa 
ordered on a preceding day. The papers 
were ordered to be laid on the table, and 
on the motion of sir R. Buxton, it was 
ordered that they should be printed.—Mr. 
Johnstone, from the office of the chief se 
cretary of Ireland, presented copies of the 
contracts which had been entered into for 
the purchase of houses or ground for the 
scite of the Roman catholic seminary. Op 
dered to be laid on the table.—Mr. Parnell 
presented statements of the public expen 
diture in the Irish chancellor of the ex 
chequer’s office, which were also ordered 
to be laid on the table-—Mr. H. Thornton 
gave notice that, in consequence of the 
resignation of sir Francis Burdett, he would, 
to-inorrow, move that the petition against 
Mr. Mainwaring be discharged.—Mr. Cree. 
vy rose for the purpose of putting a que 
tion to his majesty’s ministers, Three 
weeks shall have elapsed to-morrow silite 
the resignation of lord Melville, and yet 
no successor had been appointed.’ He 
wished to know who was to succeed to 
that important office, as under all the cit 
cumstances of the country, and consider 
ing the forward state of the enemy’s fleets, 
it was extremely desirable that a perso 
should be appointed, adequate to the th 
gency of the times, and arduous dutiesd 
that high office.—The chancellor of the 
exchequer had no difficulty in auswerity 
the hon. gentleman's question : the appolllt 
ment had taken place, and would be met 





be reported, and leave asked to sit again; - 
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tioned in the Gazette of to-morrow; and 
the successor to that noble lord was one 
who fully answered the deseription of the 
hon, gent, and would be satisfactory to the 
wishes of the nation. (After having sat 
down; the right hon, gent. mentioned the 
name of sir Charles Middleton.) 

PAPERS RELATING TO THE ELEVENTH 
Navat Rerort.] Sir 4. S$. Hamond 
rose to give notice that he should move, 
to-morrow, for further papers respecting 
the Eleventh Report of the Commissioners 
of Naval Enquiry. 

Mr, Grey rose to take notice, that the 
hon, comptroller of the navy had, ona 
day last week, given notice of a motion 
connected with the Eleventh Report of the 
Commissioners of Naval Enquiry. He 
wished to know what object the hon. ba- 
ronet had in view, in requiring additional 
papers ou the subject of that report. The 
hon. baronet had given a notice of a simi- 
lar nature on a former night without stat- 
ing his object, and on the next day he had 
come down to the house before the usual 
hour,and had moved for a letter from him- 
self to the Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, 
together with certain inclosures. It was 
impossible to know what the hon. baronet 
proposed to himself by the production of 
such documents. What had the house to 
do with his letter to the commissioners? 
If he had any observations or comment to 
make upon it, as a member of parliament, 
it was open to him to avail himself of an 
Opportunity of doing so. The proceeding 
was altogether so extraordinary and irre- 
gular, that he (Mr.Grey) was of opinion 
that the former notice and motion should 
be expunged, and that the hon. baronet 
should distinctly state what his object was, 

Sir 4. S. Hamond said, that upon the oc- 
casion alluded to, he had taken no ad- 
vantage of the house. It was near five 
o'clock when he made his motion, and he 
had given full notice of the purpose for 
which he made it. He had stated that the 
documents were respecting the evidence 
given on the eleventh report before the na- 
val commissioners. The house was then 
as full as it was at present, and he was not 
aware of having been informal or out of 
order, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that on the day 
of the hon. baronet’s motion, it was un- 
derstood thut a ballot for a select commit- 
tee was to take place at four o’clock. He 
came down anxious to know the nature of 
the motion, as all he understood was, that 
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the notice referred to some papers relative 
to the eleventh report; in fact, thatit was 
a general notice. He thought the hon: 
baronet should have stated what his object 
was. 

The Speaker remarked, that there was 
no question before the house on which it 
could come to any ultimate decision. 

Mr. Tierncy said, the hon. baronet ought 
to apprize the house of the object of the 
motion he intended to bring forward. He 
supposed the documents he meant to move 
for, were intended as the medium of até 
tacking a noble lord. If so, it was necess 
sary that every thing connected with the 
immediate object of the motion should be 
before the house. 
Sir 4. S. Hamond appealed to the 
house, that in their recollection, an hon. 
member opposite (Mr. Kinnaird) had 
brought forward a similar motion, under 
similar circumstances. On that hon) 
member’s motion, papers of a nature 
parallel to those he had moved for, were 
ordered, and not a single objection was 
started. 

Mr. Grey professed his ignorance of the 
circumstance to which the hon, baronet 
alluded. As far as his own recollection 
extended, the motion of his hon. friend was 
not brought forward without a specific no- 
tice. Every member, indeed, knew to 
what end it was directed. Here, on the 
contrary, it was perfectly understood that 
ne business of a public nature was to be 
done till after the ballot was formed, the 
hon. baronet introduced his motion in the 
absence of all those who might be suppos+ 
ed most anxious to defend the character 
of the noble lord, against any attack which 
might be brought against his public con+ 
duct. He himself had remained to a late 
hour ip expectation of the motion being 
brought forward, and he was at last asto- 
nished to find, that the hon. baronet had 
brought forward the motion at a time when 
not one of the noble lord’s friends were at 
all apprized of his intentions. They knew 
nothing at all of the nature of the papers 
to be moved for. They were obliged to be 
satisfied with the simple explanation, that 
they were papers connected with the 
Eleventh Report of the Naval Commis~ 
sioners, In fairness to the character of 
his noble friend, some opportunity should 
have been given to move forthe produc- 
tion of other papers, by which these alle- 
gations might have been disproved. All 
the ipformiation, however, which it was 
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judged necessary by the hon. baronet to 
eonvey'to the house, was, that it was a 
collection ef documents relative to the 
eleventh report. This, surely, wes nothing 
short of sporting with the dignity of the 
house, as weil as the character of his noble 
friend. Fortunate, indeed it was, that his 
character was far above all suspicion, so 
that even the partial production of these 
papers could not injure him in the estima-~ 
tion of the public. To move for papers, 
and not to explain te what object they 
were to be applied, was, he would ever 
contend, equally inexpedient and objec- 
tienable. A right bon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
Pitt) had attacked an hon. and learned 
friend of his for not bringing forward his 
motion on a former evening, on a suffici- 
ently explicit notice—which on enquiry 
turned out not to be the fact. It was as- 
certained that the notice of his hon, and 
learned friend was sufficiently explicit; 
but surely no one member could now come 
forward and say that the motion of the 
hon. baronet had been intimated in terms 
at all so specific. The house besides had 
here to consider what was demanded. It 
was not a motion for the production of do- 
cvuments to establish the innocence of the 
hon. baronet, which would without diffi- 
culty be acceded to. It was a motion for 
the production of a letter containing com- 
ments on the report. of the commissioners. 
Hf the hon. baronet thought these comments’ 
mecessary, he, as a.member of the house, 
had an opportunity of stating them im his 
place. It was not consistent with the dig-| 
nity of parliament to receive them in any 
other form. It was one of the first instan- 
ees of letters of individuals being thus at-; 
aempted to be piaced before parliament,| 
and he trusted the practice would tbe effec-, 
aually checked. The: house, it appeared 
to him, were called .on ‘to exputige the 
miotion for the production of the pupersiin 


question. : 
Phe Chancellor of the Exchequer vsaid, it 
was his earnest wishuthat the hon, gent. 
Giz. Grey) would give effect to his threat, 
mand move do%exppnge the notice, if ‘he 
thought it.was wrong; ‘but suvely he ought 
first to recollect what it was. It was tor 
a#.copy.of the evidence of the comptroller 
iof the navy before the commissioners rela- 
itive ‘to the eleventh report. Now, when 
it was known that the eleventh report con- 
tained comments on the conduct of the 
rson who had made the motion, was it 
ast that he should be shutout.from mov- 


‘ing for sueh papets 28 were neces 

his vindication ? He believed it miter 
out that the document which had 
moved for was one which the hon. bart, 
had had no opportunity to bring forward, 
‘The hon, baronet bad intimated to the 
commissioners that their report would 
convey to the world an errongous state. 
ment. They declined receiving his state, 
ment, If then the 11th report reflected on 
the conduct of the hon, baronet, wag his 
Stalement in explanation to be rejected, ber 
cause it might convey an imputation ageinst 
a noble lord, whom ‘some persons thought 
fit to consider above all enquiry? He was 
not desirous of entering inte a discussion 
of the motives by which gentlemen were 
actuated in their friendship for the noble 
lord. Whatever he had thought of the 
noble lord, or now thought of hin, be was 
not disposed to consent that his name 
should be brought forward to prevent the 
production of a document necessary to the 
vindication of arsember of the house, The 
motion was for papers materially affecting 
the character of the person who called for 
them. Similar papers bad been produced 
by a vote of the house; he was, therefore, 
at aloss to conceive why in this instance 
they should be objected to. 

Mr. Grey suid, the right bon, gentlemas 
(Mr. Pitt) had not advenced a word in 
vindication of the manner and time of the 
bon. baronet’s bringing forward bis motion, 
but simply that to deny it would be inconr 
sistent with the justice due so an indivir 
dual; and that, as the report reflected 
materially on the hon. baronet, he ought 
not to be precluded from moving for that 
which was necessary to his own defence. 
By no means. God forbid, that he should 
be devied any paper necessary to his jus- 
tification. What he complained of was, 
that the hon. baronet moved for docu 
ments comprising letters, without stating 
war what they were intended. ‘Had he 
moved for specific documents, the propmie- 
ty of granting them mighi have been can- 
vassed ; but the hon. baronet bad moved 
for a letter from himself to the admiralty, 
inclosing other decuments, without any 
information which might enable those com 
cerned to supply the deficiency of such 
papers, supposing they should be incom 
plete. He repeated that it was an unfair 
proceeding. In what situation would the 
public be, if any person could, by swriting 
a letter to the admiralty, get the inclosures 
printed and laid before the house of com 
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mons? ‘Such a practice might ledd to the 


eirtulation of he knew not what trash. If 


the letter was a justification of the hon. 
baronet, let it be produced in a fair and 
honourable mode. Public rumour had 
induced him to believe it related to an 
attack on a noble lord; if so, his friends 
ought to have an opportunity of supplying 
any defect in the papers it contained. A 
right hon. gent. bad supposed that he (Mr. 
Grey) had intimated that the noble lord 
wasabove enquiry. He hed never said so. 
He had said, that the noble lord was above 
attack, and. if there was any imputation 
against him, he challenged it. He was so 
convinced of the noble lord’s integrity, 
that he had no doubt any enquiry would 
redound to his honour. . 

Sir 4, S. Hamond maintained, thet he 
had taken the most regular and orderly 
way in bringing forward bis complaint. 
In the 11th report, the comptroller of the 
navy was particularly reflected upon. 
There was one part of the evidence which 
reflected on him in a way that no person 
of feéling could pass over, Either the 
noble lord or himself must stand in a 
situation in which no man of honour 
would wish to be placed. He had written 
4 letter to the commissioners, to desire 
that he might be re-examined. After a 
lapse of seventeen days, he was told, that 
the report having been submitted to the 
three branches of the legislature, his re~ 
quést could not be complied with. He 
was at thie head of an inlerior board, and 
it was material to him to prove that he 
was not the person alluded to in the 
eleventh report. He had written a letter 
to that effect to the commissioners of the 
admiralty, and had desired them to look 
ovér the documents, to convince them- 
selves he had acted right. These were 
the papers he had moved for. The house 
was full at the time, and if he had dune it 
five minutes too early,.he had no inten. 
tion to take the house by Surprize. 

Mr. W. Dickenson presented at the bar 
“a copy of the letter of the comptroller of 
thenavy ta the commissioners of the ad- 
hhiralty, dated April 2%, 1805, relative to 
the evidence contained in the eleventh 
teport of the commissioners of naval ens 
quiry, together with its inclosares.” . On 
the Motion that the papers do lie on the 
table, it appearing that the inclosutes had 
Rotitles, ; ' 

‘Mr,-Grey doubted whether thie was 
teh @ preceeding as ought to satigfy the 





house. Nobody, knew to what these do» 
cuments referred. Eyén now he was at 
a loss to develope them. Thefe were ho 
titles to them. He desired to know 
whether it was fair that papers so pros 
duced should be printed. 

Mr. Tierney wished the papers to be 
laid on the table for two or three days bes 
fore they were printed. If they were 
printed in their present state, they might 
create an impression which suppletien- 
tary documents might uot be able to 
remove, Both the hon. baronet and the 
noble lord were in a situation whieh ao 
man of honour céuld submit to. The 
hon. baronet desired that he might not be 
condemned unheard. He (Mr. Tierney). 
was equally anxious that his noble friend 
should not be condemned unheard, He 
thought the better way would be to move 
for a committee to consider the eleventh’ 
report. All he was desirous of was, that 
a mutilated case should not be laid before 
the public. 

The Chancellor of the Eacheyuer said, 
there was an equal desire that justice 
should be done to both parties. The 
question was, whether the house would 
put the hon. baronet in a situation of ha. 
ving hostile evidence adduced against him, 
lest the documents in his vindication, 
might possibly reflect on another person. 
No doubt, the comptroller of the navy 
ought to have the full benefit of these pa- 
pers; they were calculated to elucidate 
points relative to the hon. barenet’s jasti+ 
fication, An hon. gent. had observed, 
that it was competent to move for @ e«om- 
mittee. Was it not also competent bo any. 
one to move for a vote of censute against 
the hon, baronet upon the report? I 
was not unusual in the course of debdte 
fer gentlemen to form different views of & 
subyect, and even when notice had bees 
given of a particular motion, it had beed 
discovered in # few hoars that the motion 
which before was considered the — best, 
would prove. the worst that could be ad. 


opted... He concluded by moving that 


the papers should be read. 

Mr. fox observed, that thecase before 
the house was involved iu intricacy, The 
whole seemed to have arisen from on its 
fegularity the most strange and extradr< 
dimary that ever crept into the proceedings 
of that house of parliament. The thon, 
baronet thoaght, that bis character being 
attacked by the eleventh report, it was bi 


— to move for certain document 














Nothing: could be more right. But was 
it right to conceal any thing? Instead of 
referring to the documents A, B, or C, 
the hon. baronet referred them all to the 
anclosures of ‘a certain letter. The house 
should consider the difference between 
evidence: and comment. If the hon. ba- 
ronet had not the documents necessary to 
his defence, certainly it would be unfair ; 
but if his comment on them had been 
omitted, it would have been competent in 
him to have made it, as a member of par- 
lament, in his place. If he had stated 
what the inclosures were, all this difficulty 
would have been avoided. Had he point- 
ed them out by specific titles, it would 
have been coinpetent to any gentleman to 
have this or that by itself, which may 
mislead the house, and therefore it will 
be-necessary to move for some other pa- 
pers. It had been stated, that the papers 
had been moved for at a certain time of the 
day—a very fit time, he granted, to move 
for such documents. Noman could say 
that-any observation in the hon. baronet’s 
power to make personally, could be more 
availing in writing. It was important to 
have the whole of the documents before 
the public; but to have the comment 
without the text, was not that state of the 
business which the house of commons 
ought to be satisfied with. The right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt) had observed, that 
the house had seen changes on a former 
day, with respect to certain motions of 
an hon. friend of his (Mr. Whitbread). 
The fact.was, that his hon. friend, so far 
from having abandoned his notice, had 
been driven out of it by the majority of 
the house. He wished to know whether 
there was eny thing deserving reproach, 
or that could reflect on the understanding 
or sedateness of his hon. friend, by the 
course he had adopted. Whoever wit- 
hessed the debate of that day, and saw the 
eagerness with which every one of the 
hon. gent.’s friends wished to screen the 
delinquents, could not but allow this was 
@ sufficient reason for his hon. friend’s 
abandoning his motion. He was-of opi- 
nion it would,be more dignified and con- 
sistent, not t¢ have these papers printed 
till others connected with them could be 
also produced. - Every one was aware that 
there was no many in the country above en- 
quiry ; but such was the character of lord 
St. Vincent, that if the letter accused-him, 
the general and just opinion of mankind 
would be, that the imputation was unme- 
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rited. His character was not above ens 
quiry, but it was above all suspicion that 
could be thrown upon it without enquiry, 
Now the inclosures were produced, the 
house did not know what they were; the 
clerk could not read them, because they 
had no titles. He wished to have the ti- 
tles of these documents. He regretted 
that the house should have unnecessarily 
got into so difficult a state of proceeding, 

Mr. W. Dickenson, jun. did not conceive 
there was any impropriety or irregularity 
in the proceeding. One of the papers was 
a letter from sir As S. Hamond; the 
other, a letter from Mr. Tucker: they 
were both under similar circumstances, 

Mr. George Ponsonby was of opinion 
that the papers ought not to be read, as 
they could not be read in the ordinary way, 
having no titles. ‘The hon. baronet had 
not specified what any one of the papers 
was, but had stated that they would shew 
the house he was at issue with lord St, Vine 
cent, and that one or the other must stand 
in a situation in which no man of honour 
would wish to stand. The letter, there- 
fore, did not contain a defence of the hony 
baronet, but a new and distinct crimination 
oflord St. Vincent. He was bound then to 
state the nature of the documents, that 
lord St. Vincent’s friends might move for 
other papers, if necessary, 

The Attorney General observed, that 
if any other person but lord St. Vincent 
were the object of the motion, no ob- 
jection would be made to laying the do- 
cuments on the table, But.was there not 
a report on the table charging the hon. ba- 
ronet with having omitted to have inform- 
ed the first lord of the admiralty ofcer- 
tain important transactions ? He had look- 
ed into the introductory letter since the 
commencement of the. discussion, by which 
it appeared that the hon.. baronet, when 
he found that his conduct had bees re. 
flected-on by the 11th report, had tender- 
ed to be re-examined, which the commis- 
sioners had, no doubt on suflicient grounds, 
refused. The hon. bart. had then ad- 
dressed himself to the admiralty, inclosing 
the documents. In consequence of which 
they were no longer in his possession, and 


Hthat had been the cause of his moving for 


the letter and its-inclosures. As to the 
observation of the learned gent. that this 
was a fresh and distinct charge against the 
noble lord, was not there already upob 
the: table a-charge against the hon. ba 
ronet? Was there no hardship in 
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Alearned serjeant (Best) had given notice 
ofamotion on the subject of the eleventh 
jeport next week, and in adverting to the 
charge of notices that had taken place, his 
fight hon. friend had only said, that it was 
impossible for the house to know whether 
the motion would be made for a com- 
mittee or not. 

Mr. Grey felt it impossible to suffer the 
house to be led away by false impressions. 
He was sure the statement from the other 
side was not correct relative to the order of 
themotions (on Thursday). Hehad himself 
suggested to move for the committee first 
andfor the prosecution after. But he obser- 
ged a uniform endeavour to mislead the 
house, that they who supported him opposed 
theproduction of documents. God forbid! It 
wasto the manner of moving for the docu- 
ments they objected. He was happy to 
find that no gentleman attempted to jus- 
tify the manner in which the hon. bart. had 
brought forward his motion. ©The report 
had been printed onthe 11thof March, and 
itwas not till the 22d of April that the hon, 
bart. wrote the letter to the admiralty ; 
on the 25th he gave his notice, and on 
the 26th he moved for its production. 
What was to be concluded, but that he 
had written the letter for the purpose of 
having it produced to parliament? 

Sir 4. S. Hamond said, he had lost 
notime. It was extremely late in March 
when the report had been printed, and the 
next day he wrote to the commissioners 
ofenquiry. As he held a high office, it 
was no slight matter that he should stand 
right with his superior board. He had 
written his letter on the 1st of April, and 
delivered it with his own hand to the com- 
missioners. On the 17th he received the 
aswer, and on the 22d he wrote to the 
admiralty. ‘The documents were in the 
regular form of documents from one board 
to another, and numbered from 1 to 10, 
being letters from the secretary of state, 
and from the earl St. Vincent, and if the 
secretary of the admiralty did not produce 
them with the proper titles, it was not his 
fult, The reading the papers would not 
take up ten minutes, he should therefore 
Vote for the motion. 

Mr. Kinnaird should not have risen, if it 
hadnot been for a personal allusion to 
himself. Previous to the motion which had 
Veen observed ypon, he had presented a 
Peution from Mr. Tucker explaining the 
Mature of his grievance and the motion. 
“Vou. IV, 
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The papers were then read by the clerk, 
and are as follows: 

** Copy ofa letter from the comptroller of 
the navy to the lords commissioners of the 
admiralty, dated the 22d of April 1805, on 
the subject of the evidence printed in the 
eleventh report of the Commissioners of 
Naval Enquiry :—together with copies of 
sundry papers therein referred to. Navy 
office, 22d April 1805.—My lords, having 
read the eleventh report of the commis- 
sioners of naval enquiry ; and thinking the 
evidence given by the earl of St. Vincent as 
stated in the appendix to that report, was 
incorrect, and likely to lead the public into 
an opinion prejudicial to my official cha~ 
racter, that 1 kept his lordship in igno- 
rance of material transactions in my office ; 
I was desirous of being again examined, 
and for that purpose I wrote to the com- 
missioners the following letter on the Ist 
April; ‘‘ gentlemen, having read your ele 
** venth report to the house of commons, 
** and observing from the concluding part 
of the appendix to that report, that the 
earl St. Vincent declared before you, 
that he had no knowledge of the trans- 
action therein alluded to, in respect to 
which, the sums of money therein men- 
tioned were severally issued; I-beg 
leave to be again examined before you 
upon that subject, in order that the tes- 
timony I propose to give, may be made 
a supplementary report. I have in my 
possession such proofs as will convince 
that his lordship was acquainted with 
‘“‘ those transactions; these proofs in jus- 
“ tice to myself, I desire that I may be 
allowed to lay before you.”—I attended 
with the letter myself on the day it bears 
date, and having delivered it, I retired 
into the next room to wait their pleasure 
upon the subject of it; after waiting a 
short time, I wasinformed that they would 
send me an answer; and I received in con- 
sequence, the following answer, dated the 
17th instant. ‘ Sir, we have received your 
“ letter of the 1st instant, respecting the 
“evidence given hy the earl of St. Vin- 
“ cent, entered in the appendix to our 
“eleventh report; and proposing to us 
to re-examine the matters to which that 
‘“* evidence rélates. We have very lately 
had occasion to decline resuming an en- 
quiry after having submitted our report 
“ upon the subject of it to the three bran- 
ches of the legislature; and we do not 
any thing in the circumstances commu- 
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* nicated by you, which requires us to 
** adopt a different line of conduct,”— 
Feeling much disappointed at not having 
the opportunity of giving the explanation 
which I wished to the commissioners, and 
being desirous that your lordships should 
not remain in ignorance on this subject, 1 
take the liberty of submitting to your lord- 
ships the following statement and decla- 
ration, which I should at any time be ready 
to verify upon my oath before the com- 
missioners, or in any other manner in 
which it might be thought desirable that 
I should swear to it. I have the honour 
to be, my lords, &c. &c. (Signed) 4. S. 
Hamond.” 

Statement and Declaration.—On reading 
the eleventh report of. the commissioners 
of naval enquiry, and particularly the evi- 
dence given by the earl of St. Vincent, as 
stated in the appendix to that report, 
which appears to me not to be correct; 1 
have judged: it proper to make the follow- 
ing declaration. I declare, ist, That I 
have written documents in my possession 
{copies of which are hereunto annexed) 
which appear to me to prove that his lord- 
ship had a thorough knowledge of one of 
the transactions ; all knowledge of which 
he has denied:—-And, 2dly, I declare, 
that although I have no written testimony 
to prove that his lordship was actually ac- 
quainted with the other transaction set 
forth in that report; and also stated in 
the appendix by his lordship to have been 
unknown to him; yet that his lordship 
was not unacquainted with its having taken 
piace ; and the fact of his having denied 
the one, which is capable of distinct proof, 
may tend toconfirm my declaration upon 
the other, as the same degree of forgettul- 
ness which occasioned his denial of the 
one might occasion a similar mistake in 
his denial of the other. I therefore de- 
clare, that feeling it to be my duty to take 
care that the first lord of the admiralty 
should be informed generally of the-trans- 
actions of my office, and particularly, of 
such as were out of the ordinary course 

_ of proceeding; I took occasion not long 
after the earl of St. Vincent came into 
office as first lord of the admiralty, to ask 
his lordship if his predecessor lord Spencer 
had acquainted him with any services 
going on under the authority of his ap- 
probation or order, that still remained un- 
executed, and to which I might have oc- 
casion hereafter to call upon his lordship 


for his sanction; and his answer was, that 
lord Spencer had not mentioned any cir. 
cumstance of the kind to him, or left any 
memorandum, having emptied his draw. 
ers previous to his (lord St. Vincent) take 
ing possession ef his office room. I thep 
told his lordship, that it became my du 

to inform him of various particulars that} 
considered absolutely necessary he should 
be acquainted with. §F mentioned to hig 
the circumstances under which the mer 
chant builders were then going on with 
the 74-gun ships contracted for in 1800; 
that instead of having complied with their 
request to increase the price they had en, 
gaged for, I had been authorized by lon 
Spencer to give them assurances, that jf 
they went on and built the ships accor 
ing to contract, their case should be fully 
considered, and a compensation made them 
for their losses, if the same should be made 
appear to the satisfaction of the navy 
board ; this, lord St. Vincent fully ap 
proved of at that time. } also informed 
his lordship, that Mr. Lindegren was em 
ployed as an agent to procure hemp for 
the navy through the neutral merchants, 
(the Russian ports being then shut against 
this country) ; which his lordship also ap. 
proved of, and continued.—lI stated like. 
wise to his lordship, all the circumstances 
that had occurred iu the change of the 
mode of paying the navy bill; shewing 
what an immense saving it had been to tle 
public ; and the difficulties which arose 
in 1797 in first getting the ninety-day bills 
into circulation; and informed him ofthe 
expedient the treasury had been. obliged 
to resort to for keeping up their. credit 
when there did not happen to be mong 
in the exchequer to discharge them.—An 
I do as confidently assert, upon the sam 
principle, and either at the same tim, 
or shortly afterwards, I informed bi 
lordship of all the circumstances of the 
transaction relative to the issue of fhe 
100,000 Z. stated in page 491 of the com 
missioners’ report, and which is described 
by me to he of a nature not fit as yetlo 
be made the subject:of a public repott: 
and I add now, that I not only am ready 
to give-to your lordships the most com 
plete explanation of the transaction; but 
I subjoin to this statement and declan 
tion a copy of a letter, which, though sub 
sequent to my examination, yet previols 
to their making their report, 1 sent to tt 
commissioners of naval enquiry, tender 
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ing to give them also every information 
upon that point, provided they would not 
make it the subject of a public report; 
and which letter, if they had added to their 
appendix would have shewn that it was 
not a transaction which I had any wish 
to keep secret, except so far as the dis- 
dosure of it would be detrimental to the 
public survice; and I do declare, that I 
believe, if the commissioners had entered 
into this examination, which I tendered 
jn that letter, that they would have had 
no difficulty in stating, that the reasons 
upon which I was desirous to observe this 
secrecy, were perfectly satisfactory and 
guficient. And I do declare, that with 
respect to the last issue of 30,000/ the or- 
der for which is dated from the treasury 
on the 14th March 1801, it was consider- 
ed as forming a part of the above trans- 
action, and took place before Mr. Pitt 
quitted office, although the bills were not 


tually passed until the 9th April, and 


therefore this particular issue was not dis- 
tinguished by me, when I related the cir- 
cumstance to lord St. Vincent. (Signed) 
A.S. Hamond. Navy Office, 22d April 
1805.” 

“ No. 1. Copy ofa letter from Sir A.S. 


_ Hamond to Earl St, Vincent, dated Navy 


Oflice, 9th March 1804.—My Lord, As I 
‘had not the honour of seeing your lordship 
this morning when I waited upon you at 
the admiralty, I beg to inclose, for your 
information, an order I received the 9th 
of last month from lord Hobart; and to 
acquaint your lordship, that in conse- 
quence thereof I have forwarded the ser- 
vice therein mentioned as far as it was in 
my power, and that three ships fitted for 
the purpose have now sailed down the 
river to join lord Keith. —I beg further to 
acquaint your lordship, that I have avoid- 
edas much as possible taking any people 


orstores from his majesty’s dock yards for 


this service ; but, from the want of exer- 
tion of the parties whom I was directed to 


‘control, and from the necessity whith 


existed for extraordinary dispatch, I have 
been obliged to have recourse both to 
Woolwich and Chatham yards, the parti- 


ulars of which shall soon be laid before 
‘the admiralty. -I have the honour to be, 
My lord, &c.&c. (Signed) A. 8, Hamond.” 


“No. 2. Copy of an Order inclosed in 


Sir Andrew Snape Hamond’s letter of 
the 9th March 1804, to the earl of St. 
Vincent. 
(Most secret) —Sir, It being thought ad 


Downing-street, 9th Feb. 1804. 


visable ,under the present circuinstances of 
the war, that an attempt should be made 
for carrying into execution the project sug- 
gested in the inclosed paper for choaking 
up the entrance into the harbour of Bou- 
logne ; and the success of such an enter- 
prize depending in a great measure upon 
the secrecy and dispatch with which the 
preparations muy be made; I have the 
king’s commands to signify to you his ma~ 
jesty’s pleasure that you do take these pre- 
parations under your immediate control, 
and that you do communicate confiden- 
tially with Mr.—— supplying him with 
such funds, and giving him such orders for 
the purchase of vessels, and providing the 
stone and other materials which you may 
judge necessary to be embarked, as shall 
be requisite for accomplishing the object 
in view, The advances you may have oc- 
casiou to make for this service will here- 
after be replaced by the treasury. As 
soon as the vessels shall be sufficiently la- 
den, you will give directions that. they 
should proceed with all possible expedi- 
tion to the Downs, where all further or- 
ders will proceed from lord Keith. I am, 
sir, &c. (Signed) Hobaré. Sir A. S. Ha- 
mond, baronet, comptroller of the navy.” 

“No. 3. Sir, I have received your letter 
of yesterday, inclosing an instruction 
which you had received from lord Hobart 
for the execution of a secret service, and 
which I have no doubt will be well per- 
formed ; but as the whole expense is to be 
defrayed by the treasury, I do not see oc- 
casion for any part of the detail being 
submitted to the admiralty board. I re- 
turn herewith lord Hobart’s letter, and 
have the honour to be, sir, &c. (Signed) 
St. Vincent. Admiralty, 10 March, 1804. 
Sir A. S. Hamond, baronet, comptroller 
of the navy.” 

“No. 4. My dear sir, [hope you can 
report progress. I have not seen or heard 
from Mr. since I saw you; lord St. 
Vincent approves much of the direction 
being with you, and will himself write to 
lord Keith when the preparations are suf- 
ficiently forward. Yours faithfully, J. 
Sullican. Downing Street, 18 Feb. 1804, 
Sir A. S, Hamond.” 

“No. 5. My dear sir, Lord Hobart begs 
me to say, that he hopes the vessel’s ha~ 
ving taking the ground, is not an indica~ 
tion of her draught of water being too great 
for the proposed service. He is going to 
settle with lord St. Vincent about t ‘e pro- 
tections; and {i am golag to anaaze with 
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the treasury about the instructions to the 
Custom House. Iam, my dear sir, faith- 
fully yours, J, Sullivan. Downing Street, 
21 Feb. 1804. Sir A. S. Hamond.” 

“No. 6. DowningStreet, 23d Feb.1804. 
My dear sir, Lord Hobart proposes to 
send amessenger to-night to lord Keith, 
and hopes you will send your paquet to 
go by him. Lord St. Vincent’s letter will 
accompany it. Mr. Frewin of the Custom 
House, assures me that surveyors are not 
sent on board ships unless notice is given 
that a drawback will be claimed for any 
part of the cargo, or unless some suspi- 
cion is entertained of fraudulent practice. 
He will be in the chair of the Custom 
House all next week, and will see Mr. 
and act upon any. communication 
from him, if it should appear absolutely 
necessary ; but until the necessity shall 
occur, he is decidedly of opinion that it 
would not be advisable to give an order, 
because it would inevitably give publicity 
to the business. Mr, Frewin has been 
fully informed on the subject. I beg of 
you to send me the original paper of 
Mr. : oracopy of it, Iam, my dear 
sir, &c. J. Sullivan, Sir A. 8. Hamond.” 

“No. 7. Downing Street, 26th March 
1804. My dear sir, Though the accom- 
panying are rather rejective, I have had 
some comfort from the report of who 
arrived about an hourago. He says, posi- 
tively, that the other pilots agree in opi- 
nion with ——— that the project is practi- 
cable, and that if the ships should be 
placed in the proper births, they will pro- 
duce all the effect we have been given to 
expect, and will call on you. 
I have sent them to lord St. Vincent. 
Yours truly, (Signed) J. Sullivan. Sir A. 
S. Hamond, baronet.” 

** No. 8: Downing Street, 12th April 
1804. My dear sir, When you have 
looked over the accompanying papers, 
have the goodness to return them to me. 
If you think yourself at liberty to give me 
a copy of captain Owen’s letter, for the 
purpose of my shewing it to the first lord, 
I will thank you for it; I have shewn him 
in confidence the papers I now send you. 
Truly yours, (Signed) J. Sullivan. Sir A. 
S. Hamond, baronet.” 

“No. 9. Navy Office, 1st April 1805. 
My lord, As I find, upon reading the 
eleventh report of the commissioners of 
naval enquiry, that lord St. Vincent does 
not appear to recollect the secret service 
your lordship placed under my control 

















in February 1804, namely, the Project for 
blocking up the harbour of Boulogne ; ang 
as I understood beth from your lordship 
and Mr, Sullivan, that the plan had begy 
first submitted to lord St. Vincent, whose 
opinion was, that if executed by the 
smugglers themselves, there was reasop. 
able ground toexpect success, but not 
if put into the hands of the officers of the 
navy ; that it was in consequence of this 
opinion, that your lordship determined tp 
employ Mr.——— to carry the project inty 
immediate execution, to direct me to 
take the preparation under my control, 
and to provide naval funds for the e. 
pence thereof, as the more effectual means 
of keeping the exdedition secret, and 
which was to be repaid by the treasun 
when the amount was ascertained.—<As 
find a considerable impression is made on 
the public mind, that a transaction of this 
nature should be carried on by the comp. 
troller of the navy, without the knowledge 
of the first lord of the admiralty, I feel 
myself under the necessity of requesting 
your lordship will have the goodness to 
furnish me with some document that will 
fully shew I was not guilty of that breach 
of my duty, which I cannot but thinkjs 
intended to be imputed to me by lord St, 
Vincent. I have the honour to be, my 
lord, &c. &c. (Signed) A. S. Hamond, 
The earl of Buckinghamshire, &c, &¢. &e, 
late lord Hobart.” 

“No, 10. Grosvenor Place, $d April, 
1805.—Sir, I avail myself of the earliest 
opportunity of acknowledging the receipt 
of your letter of the Ist instant, which did 
not reach me until yesterday. In orderto 
intimate for your satisfaction, that you had 
full authority from me to understand, that 
previous to any determination being taken, 
the project for blocking up the harbour oi 
Boulogne had been submitted to the con- 
sideration of earl St, Vincent, and that he 
had approved of my suggestion to place 
the necessary arrangements for that service 
under your direction and control. | 
have further to add, that I signified to yau 
the king’s commands for supplying such 
funds, and giving such orders as might ap- 
pear to you requisite, with a view to the 
ultimate success of the undertaking. It 
forming you at the same time that the at 
vances which you might have occasion to 
make for the service in question, wopld be 
hereafter replaced by the treasury, | have 
the honour to be, &c. &c. (Signed) Buch- 
inghamshire. P.S. If it be intended that 
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rcommunication to me, should be made 
a public document, I must request, for very 
obvious reasons, that the name of the indi- 
vidual principally a in the business 
may be omitted. B. Six A. S. Hamond, 
t.” 
" No. 11. Navy Office, 30th Nov.1804. 
Gentlemen, Since my return to town, your 

ept to the navy board has been put 
intomy hands. I find the board has al- 
ready signified to you, that the navy nine- 
ty-day bills, mentioned in your said pre- 
cept, on the days and for the sums parti- 
cularized, were issued, by my written 
‘directions, to the committee of accounts, in 
consequence Of secret orders I had receiv- 
ed from government for specific purposes, 
and which were kept in my possession.— 
Jhave now the hondur to acquaint you, 
that the first sum stated in your precept, 
was issued by directions from the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, dated 4th 
October 1792, and marked most secret. 
The subsequent issues, viz. 22d November 
1799, and 9th April 1801, were made by 
similar orders. ‘The service for which 
these naval payments were made, was 
communicated to me in confidence, and I 
consider it to be of so delicate a nature, 
that although the Jate treasury board sig- 
nified in a secret letter to me from Mr. 
Vansittart, dated 1st May 1804, “ That 
“ the individual in question had performed 
“ the service for which the navy bills had 
“ been issued, to their lordship’s satisfac- 
“tion, and therefore directed the navy 
“ board to make out a clearing bill to dis- 
“charge Mr, and his partners 
“from the responsibility of the debt to 
“government ;” yet I am decidedly of 
opinion, that even mentioning the name of 
the parties, with the sums issued to them 
at the particular periods before-mentioned, 
in any report to be laid before the public, 
would not only endanger the loss of a great 
part of the money to government, but 
Would subject the party who had been em- 
ployed to very great inconvenience.—] 
therefore submit these circumstances to 
your consideration, as I find it impracti- 
cable to give you a copy of the orders 
under which I acted, “ omitting the secret 
“ instructions respecting the services to be 
* performed,” as:they are contained in 
almost every line of ‘the authority: I am, 
nevertheless, ready to lay before you, pri- 
vately, all the papers relative to the 
transaction, provided I am assured that it 
Whot to be publicly reported upon, as in 








that case I should consider myself not at 
liberty to make the communication without 
first consulting the government. With 
respect to the 2d issue of navy bills to 
Messrs. Hammersley and Co., I beg leave 
to acquaint, you that lord Hobart, one of 
his majesty’s principal secretaries of state, 
signified to me the king’s pleasure, that I 
should take under my control, and pro- 
vide funds for the preparation of a project 
intended to be carried into execution on 
the enemy’s coast (a copy of which I have 
the honour to inclose in obedience to your 
precept); and considering it more for the 
interest of the public, that the funds should 
be in the hands of a banker, rather than in 
those of a person unknown to me, and over 
whom, whilst money was at his command, 
I could expect to have but little control; 
I judged it most advisable to have the ma- 
ney imprested to Messrs. Hammersley, 
and Co. who have no other concern in thé 
transaction than paying such bills as had 
my approval. I have the honour to be, 
&c. (Signed) 4. S. Hamond.” 

On the motion for their being printed, 

Mr. Tierney called the attention of the 
house to the papers. It was a direct and 
wilful perversion to call them papers that 
corrected the evidence of lord St. Vincent. 
That evidence stood unimpeached. The 
house had an interest in the character of 
lord St. Vincent, and his private friends 
had an interest. ‘The charge here was no 
less than one of direct perjury. It was 
the general fate of all men in high situa- 
tions to subject themselves to calumny, if 
they touched the work of corruption. He 
would aver, and that without fear of con- ~ 
tradiction, that with regard to the secret 
expedition, lord St. Vincent never did give 
his sanction to it. Lord St. Vincent uni- 
formly protested against the appropriation 
of naval money to any but naval services, 
or to other purposes than those for which 
it was voted by parliament. His lordship 
uniformly took care that not one farthing 
of the public money of his department 
should be misapplied. Lord St. Vincent 
never made any appointment of a single 
naval officer to the expedition, although he 
might have desired lord Keith to give it a 
convoy. The whole was left to the per- 
sons appointed by the treasury. The pa- 
pers which were just read, had nothing to 
do with the charges against lord St. Vin- 
cent. By lord Hobart’s letter, it appeared 
that the whole expence was to be defrayed 
by the treasury. Lord §t, Vincent washed 
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his hands of it when he returned to sir A. 
Hamond the letter of lord Hobart. To be 
sure, it was impossible for lord St. Vin- 
cent, as a member of the cabinet, not to 
have known of the expedition, but he had 
mo participation in lodging navy money in 
the hands of the hon. baronet. Here then 
ends, in the face of the house, the first 
charge against lord St. Vincent, and the 
remarkable phrase that either the situation 
of lord St. Vincent or sir Audréw Hamond 
would appear from the papers, one in which} 
mo man of honour would wish to stand. 
As a seaman, lord St. Vincent gave his 
opinion respecting the project for choaking 
up the harbours ef the enemy; but, asa 
servant of the public, he had never depart- 
ed from his resolution not to use the pub-, 
Tic money against the votes of parliament. 1 
have but one more observation toadd, which 
is, that the worthy baronet has my warmest 
thanks for the production of his papers. | 
Mr. Canning observed, that the impres- 
sion made upon his mind was, that the 
hon. baronet had moved for the produc- 
tion of these papers for the purpose of re- 
pelling a charge, the substance of which 
was to be decided by the answer to be 
given to-a question, whether the comp- 
troller of the navy had employed money 
entrusted to his charge in other services 
than those of the admiralty ? That was the 
charge, and which charge it was not for 
him to say had been repelled; that was 
with the house. But how it might appear 
to be conformable to, or contrasted with, 
what might have been said or sworn else- 
where, he left to the consideration of the 
public, 
Mr. Fox observed, that what had just 
been said by the right hon. gent. was fair, 
_ifmdeed it was not something more than 
fair. But he had a right to expect that the 
point should be put on the true ground, and 
perhaps it would have been fair ifthe rt. hon, 
gent. had put forward the charge against 
lord St.Vincent. The ground of bringing 
forward these documents was, that my lord 
St. Vincent's evidence, as delivered to the 
commissioners of enquiry, was incorrect, as 
was indeed stated in one of the documents 
themselves. Now, it was so far from being 
$0, that there was no incorrectness what- 
ever in that evidence; on the contrary, 
lord St. Vincent understood the matter at 
the time, as he and every body else under- 
stands it now, and he should be glad to 
have the incorrectness pointed out. It 
was another matter to say that the hon. 











air 
baronet was to blame in what he did ond. 
the subject of that expedition; that way | of fro! 
a point which was not now before the § letter 
house. . The question at present was, whe, § which 
ther the evidence of lord St. Vincent was Jordsh 
or was not correct, and it really appeareg | was, th 
to him perfectly correct, > Et be pre 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said) barone 
that whatever might be doubtful, thy, § bart,o 
much indisputably appeared on the facg § Ste Vu 
of these papers ; that the transaction which | sip 52 
oceasioned the expence, the expedition § the pr 
which had been so frequently repeated, § an alte 
was a measure perfectly well known tg § cution 
lord St. Vincent; that to the expence § harbor 
being incurred, he had no objection; tha | will 4 
he objected afterwards only to its being have t 
defrayed out of naval money—(a cry of J his! 
hear! hear!)  . under 
Mr, Grey said, that lord St. Vincen § mumic 
knew of the transaction of some secret sep. suppl} 
vice was a fact; but that lord St. Vincent him si 
disapproved of and protested against the § tectin, 
application of naval money for that pun | md o 
pose, was equally indisputable; no naval F neces: 
money was, either directly or indirectly, | quisit 
issued for that purpose under the autho | The § 
rity of that noble earl. His answer was | make 
given to the commissioners of naval enqui- paid 
ry with reference to his assent to the naval § Proce 
money being employed to the purpose of J oder 
that secret service, which assent he most § % th 
indisputably uever gave. Lord St. Vin f ™ A 
cent was, therefore, perfectly right in that J Yeu": 
sense, when he said he knew nothing of the J 42s 
transaction. on th 
Mr. Wallace said, that as far as his re — “ub! 
collection went, it did appear to him that whole 
the noble earl was quite incorrect in the J ‘es 
‘statement he made before the commiy § P¥t 
sioners; for it appeared from the commu — ‘VY 
nications of sir A, S. Hamond, that the Mr 
noble earl not only knew of and approved have 
the secret service, but that he also assented true 
to providing the funds for it, Mostcem — o%¢ 
tainly the impression on his mind wa § "rst 
directly the reverse of that felt by the hon Pig 
gent. (Mr. Grey) opposite to him. _ ef 
Mr. Grey.—I say the representation of el 
the hon. gent. who has just spoken, is de iy 
rectly the contrary of the transaction to “wd 
which he refers. If he means an epithet to she 
apply to the evidence of the noble earl. say Mt 
Sir 4. S. Hamond said it would appeat, the | 
that his lordship directed that the comp f°) 
troller of the navy sbould have funds for OM 
defraying the expences of the expedition, al 
and he would-beg to know whether these 


funds were to come from his own pocket 
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ot from the money of the navy. This 
etter was written by lord St. Vincent, in 
which he told sir A. Hamond that his 
jordship was Satisfied the service (that 
yas, the secret, or stone_expedition) would 
be properly performed. Here the hon. 
paronet alluded to the letter of lord Ho- 
part, of the 7th of March 1804, and of ear! 
$, Vincent on the 9th, wherein his lord- 
ship said, “‘ It is thought advisable under 
the present circumstances of the war, that 
anattempt should be made for the prose- 
cution of a project for choaking up the 
harbour of Boulogne, the success of which 
will depend on secrecy and dispatch. I 
have the king’s commands to inform you it 
is his majesty’s pleasure that you take this 
under your immediate control, and com- 
municate in confidence with Mr. ’ 
supplying him with such funds, and giving 
him such orders for the purposes of pro- 
tecting the vessels, and supplying stones 
and other materials, which may be judged 
necessary to be embarked, as shall be re- 
quisite for accomplishing the object in view. 
The advance you may have occasion to 
make for this service shall be hereafter re- 
paid from the treasury. The vessels will 
proceed to the Downs, and you will receive 
orders from lord Keith.” Another letter 
on the following day from the noble earl to 
sir A, S. Hamond stated, “ I received 
your letter of yesterday inclosing instruc- 
tions from lord Hobart for an expedition 
on the naval service, and which I have no 
doubt will be well performed ; but as the 
whole expence is to be defrayed by the 
treasury, I do not see any occasion for any 
part of the detail being transmitted to the 
uavy board.” 

Mr. Wallace.—I beg to know whether | 
have stated the direct contrary of the 
tue representation on these letters? I 
have not done so, as far at least as my un- 
derstanding goes. I say, it was stated 
originally in my lord Hobart’s letter, that 

@ funds were, in the first instance, to be 
supplied from the navy, but that they were 
ultimately to come from the treasury, and 
that my lord St. Vincent was aware of this. 
Ishould be glad to know what he has to 
say against that ? : 

_Mr. Grey.—My lord St. Vincent states, 
that the whole expenditure is to be defray- 
ed by the treasury. He protests against 
the application of any naval money for 

purpose. I have my lord St. Vin- 
cent’s authority to state, that he would 
have quitted oftice altogether; or, to use 





this own emphatical expression, put his 
hand in the fire, rather than he would have 
consented to the issue of any naval money 
for that purpose. : 

Mr. Wallace—I did not mean to say — 
any thing in contradiction to what the 
noble earl has thought fit to communicate 
to the hon. member as to what he would 
have assented to: I am stating only what 
appears on the face of the papers. 

Mr. Grey.—I say the papers completely 
prove that which my lord St. Vincent said 
to me. 

Mr. Sullivan lamented that he had had the 
misfortune net to be in the house when 
this discussion had commenced, and that, 
therefore, he could but imperfectly reply to 
all that had been said. But he was clear 
that the expedition was perfectly known to 
lord St. Vincent, and he thought it but 
justice to all parties to say, that he was 
perfectly acquainted with the whole trans- 
action. Lord St. Vincent resided at that 
time chiefly in the country, and, therefore, 
the communications with him were entire- 
ly by notes. His (Mr. Sullivan’s) letter to 
sir Andrew Snape Hamond was dated 9th 
Feb. On the 10th, lord Hobart wrote te 
lord St. Vincent, that for security and exe 
pedition sir A. Hamond was to take 
charge of the whole of the preparations, 
and to advance the funds which were to be 
afterwards replaced. Sir A. Hamond 
proposed to raise the money by an issue 
of navy bills, which were to be paid 
off when the money for the expedition 
was issued from the treasury. The funds 
thus created were paid into Messrs. Hame 
mersley’s bank. He did believe in the be- 
ginning, that lord St. Vincent was acquaint- 
ed with the whole of this arrangement. 
But he acceded to the declaration of par- 
tial knowledge, because he was sure that 
the noble lord would not say that which 
wasnottrue. But till he knew: that his lord- 
ship had declared himself so entirely igno- 
rant of those particulars, he did believe 
that he was perfectly aware of them. He 
did believe the hon. gent. opposite, when 
he stated that lord St. Vincent declared he 
would have soouer put his hand in the fire 
‘than have countenanced this application 
of the navy money. But certainly lord St. 
Vincent did rot shew any such aversion to 
it at the time, he supposed from what had 
been said, because his lordship did not 
know it was to be done. 

Mr. Vansittart thought he could throw 
some light on this transaction, by stating 








what he knew of it from his official situa- 
tion at the time. Great difficulty arose 
from the unwillingness of lord St. Vincent 
to apply the navy money to this expedi- 
tion ; and there being at that time no vote 
of credit, the only resource that remained 
was, that the- comptroller of the navy 
should provide the funds in the first in- 
stance, and that they should be replaced 
from the treasury as soon as the vote of 
eredit passed. He was glad his right hon. 
friend, who was then treasurer of the navy, 
had explained the matter in the manner he 
had done. He was sure lord St. Vincent 
was a man Of honour, but without that ex- 
planation he should have found it difficult 
to reconcile the evidence with what he 
knew of the facts, though he could not 
suppose any improper design in lord St. 
Vincent. At the same time, it was obvi- 
ous, that the hon. baronet stood fully ac- 
quitted by the documents on the table, so 
far as any charge may have been made 
against him of having acted in this busi- 
ess without being fully authorized. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer supposed 
the house must now be satisfied from the 
reading of the papers, that there was no 
intention to take the house by surprise, nor 
to advance any other unfair object, and 
that any surmise of that kind was abso- 
lutely unfounded. Whatever construction 
may now be put on the words of the evi- 
dence, the obvious impression they were 
calculated to make was, contrary to the 
intention of the noble lord, he did sup- 
pose, that sir A. Hamond had issued navy 
money for services, of which the first 
Jord of the admiralty knew nothing. This 
was the impression they had made on his 
hon. and learned friend (the attorney-ge- 
neral), till the matter had been explained. 
He asked, under these circumstances, what 
. would have been the counsequence if the 
enquiry had bsen stifled in the manner 
that had been proposed? What injury 
-would not have been done to sir A. Ha- 
-mond, if it had been only known that he 
had advanced the money to be replaced,but 
without the first lord of the admiralty hav- 
ing any acquaintance with the transaction 
for which it was advanced? Now it ap- 
peared that it was advanced for a service 
kuown and approved of by the first lord 
of the admiralty ; that there was an ar- 
rangement that it should be advanced by 
the comptroller of the navy, to be replaced 
by the treasury. It now appeared, and it 


was @ point much relied on, that in a 
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transaction which was purely naval, ang 


which was approved of by the first lord of 


the admiralty, there was no objection op 
the part of that noble lord to the plan go 
ing forward, provided the expence wag 
not defrayed out of the funds for the naval 
service. This was a new light, in which 
the transaction would not have been pl 

if this discussion had not been instituted ; 
what the effect of it was, he should not say, 

Mr. For was astonished to hear from 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt) that the ng 
tural construction was, that lord St. Vin. 
cent meant to say he knew nothing of the 
stone expedition. Could any man suppose 
that was what his lordship designed to ie. 
present? Was not the most indolent ob. 
server in the kingdom informed of it} 
Then, as to the money, true it was there was 
no attack upon the integrity of the noble 
lord. Whether lord St. Vincent, in the 
high situation be held, did wright or wrong, 
in suffering the expedition to proceed, was 
@ question on which at present he was 
called upon to give no opinion, but asa 
pecuniary transaction it was perfectly ob: 
vious he would not sufier the funds of the 
navy to be applied to it. The right hon, 
gent. said the design was to stifle the in 
formation contained in the papers. Did 
requiring them to be publicly read indicate 
any such indisposition ? Then why talkof 
surmises, when those hon. members to 
whom the surmises were attributed, could 
not have the most remote idea of their 
contents. With regard to the innocence 
or culpability of sir A, Hamond, that 
was also a question foreign to the present 
enquiry, and would, no doubt, be a sub 
ject of future discussion. If there existed 
any feeling on the mind of a single indi- 
vidual in that house, which attached the 
smallest suspicion to the character of the 
noble earl who had been so often named 
in this debate, he hoped the matter would 
be investigated with the utmost industry, 
and he (Mr. Fox) was fully convinced 
the enquiry would terminate in a way mot 
honourable to his lordship. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sitt« 
prised to hear hon. gentlemen disavow that 
there was a design to stifle information 
when a motion was proposed to expunge 
the order for the perusal of the paper 
With regard to the assertion that what lord 
St. Vincent said implied he knew nothing 
of the transaction, in this he must perse 
vere. He did not say what his lordship’ 
intention was, but he (Mr, Pitt) w 
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repeat, that the natural impression from 
the papers was, that the noble earl knew 
nothing of the affair. But in order to re- 


move any doubt on a matter that appeared 


to him so plain, he would read the ques- 
tion and answer from the report :-—Q. “ It 
appearing that 14001, was advanced by 
Messrs. Hammersley and Co, between the 
j§th of Feb. and the 21st of April, 1804, 
fora secret service, was the comptroller of 
thenavy authorised by you to perform a 
secret service, or have you any knowledge 
of the transaction ?”—A. ‘“ He was not; 
nor have I any knowledge of the transac- 
tion.”—His lordship might mean that he 
was not officially apprized of it, but the 
common impression would be, that he had 
no knowledge of the transaction regarding 
that secret service. ‘This was the conclu- 
sion he drew, and he believed most per- 
jons had deduced on the perusal of the 
report. 

Mr. Grey said, the right hon. gent. had 
been guilty of wilful misrepresentation— 
facty of order !]. ‘The chancellor of the 
exchequer rose with much warmth. The 
speaker felt it his duty to inform the ho- 
nourable gentleman, that the expression he 
had made use of was not justifiable. Mr. 
Grey said, he was sorry that any improper 
expression should have escaped him in the 
warmth of the moment. He contended 
that there was no evidence of any disposi- 
tion to stifle enquiry ; on the contrary, he 
had expressly declared his desire that every 
document that could aid the defence of the 
hon. baronet, or any attack to be made on 
lord St. Vincent, should be produced, only 
wishing to regulate the manner in which 
wich documents should be allowed to go 
forth. He contended, that the questions 
pat to earl St. Vincent were only relative 
to the application of the money, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that what he had said, was, that there ‘had 
been an attempt to stifle these papers, and 
he said so still, 

Sir Charles Pole was now called upon 
fom all sides, He stated, that the object 
of the questions put to earl St. Vincent 
related solely to the apparent irregularity 
in the application of the money. When 
hislordship answered that he knew nothing 
ofit, his lordship was then asked whether 
itmight not have been applied to the stone 
expedition? He answered, it could not, 
because there was no authority for such an 
application, the money for the stone expe- 

lion beipg to come from the treasury. 
Voz. IV, 


| _ The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it extraordinary that this explanatory ques- 
tion and the answer to it were omitted in 
the report. 

Sir Charles Pole said, the question was 
asked for the purpose of assisting his Jord- 
ship’s memory. The same general nega- 
tive being given, it was thought unneces- 
sary to insert the question in the report. 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that the question 
had been for so long a time quite out of 
sight, that, without consulting his recol- 
lection, he should not have known what 
was the immediate object of discussion. 
He had witnessed a great deal of clamom 
and irritation, of crimination ‘and recri- 
mination, and of every thing, in short, 
but argument. The motion before the 
house was, whether the papers which had 
been presented by the worthy baronet 
(sir A. S. Hainond), and read at the 
table by the clerk, should be printed for 
the use of the members? Had any objec- 
tion been offered to its adoption? What 
possible mischief could result from the 
publication of these papers? He had heard 
none assigned ; he could conceive’ none ; 
and therefore he should cordially assent 
to the motion. With respect to the tes- 
timony given by lord St. Vincent before 
the naval commissioners, and annexed to 
the eleventh report, his (Mr. Hobhouse’s) 
impression upon reading it agreed with the 
statements of his right hon. friend below 
him (Mr. Vansittart), and of his right 
hon. friend near him (Mr. Sullivan); beth 
of whom, from the public situations they 
atthat time filled, were well acquainted 
with the whole proceeding, and most ca- 
pable of forming a correct judgment. The 
question put to his lordship was, ** whether 
the comptroller of the navy was autho- 
rized by him to perform any secret ser- 
vice, for which a certain sum was advan- 
ced, and whether he had any knowledge 
of the transaction?” ‘The answer was— 
“ he (the* comptroller of the navy) was 
not, nor had he (lord St. Vincent) any 
knowledge of the transaction.” What 
other inference could be deduced from 
this reply, except that his lordship did not 
know the secret service alluded to, and 
had not authorized it? This from the 
letters which had now been read, was cer- 
tainly not conformable to the fact, It ap- 
peared, however, from the same. docu+ 
ments, that his lordship looked’ to the 
treasury for the payment of the expence, 
and therefore he was,not guilty of warrant- 

21 
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ing the application of nayal money to se- 
cret services. By the explanation now 
given by lord St. Vincent’s friends, it was 
clear, also, that to this point his lordship 
intended to direct his answer to the com- 
missioners. The evidence, thus construed, 
left not the least shadow of blame upon his 
lordship. He (Mr. Hobhouse) entertained 
the highest opinion of lord St. Vincent's 
integrity and honour; he admired his pro- 
fessional talents, aud completely approved 
his administration of the admiralty during 
the time that he presided at that board. 
Mr. Hobhouse concluded with repeating 
his wish, that a debate so totally irrelevant 
tothe question under consideration, might 
no longer be protracted. 

Admiral Markkham.—Lord St. Vincent 
certainly knew it; I knew it; sir Thomas 
Troubridge knew it. With regard to ap- 
proving it, I never did. I can mention a 


circumstance which will shew lord St. Vin- 


cent’s acquaintance with the affair. I re- 
marked to his lordship at the time the bu- 
sinéss was carrying on, with so little se- 
crecy it was conducted, that it was the 
common talk from one end of the river to 
the other, that the comptroller of the navy 
was fitting out these stene ships. Lord St. 
Vincent replied to me, ‘“ You and I have 
nothing at all to do with it, the treasury 
is to pay for it.” 

Lord Dunlo thought it strange that the 
explanation given to lord St. Vincent’s 
mind by a particular reference to the stone 
expedition, was not inserted in the report. 
If the question was put, why was it not in 
the minutes; if it was in the minutes, why 
was it not in-the report? 

Sir C. Pole said, it was not put down, 
because it had been directed merely to 
assist lord St. Vincent’s memory, and be- 
cause it had not produced any knowledge 
of the matter in his lordship’s evidence. - 

The Attorney-General said, the misap- 
prehension arose from the unhappy cir- 
cumstance that the witness did not under- 
stand the question, which required some 
explanation for the direction of his mind. 
The question was put down without expla- 
nation, and the answer was recorded with- 
out qualification. Thus the misapprehen- 
sion was in the report, without that which 
had some tendency to correct it. 

Mr. Rodert Ward contended, from the 


~_ time, thatlord St. Vincent nnust have been 


‘perfectly aware that the expedition was 
going forward, and that the letters shewed 
it. The noble lord ‘must besides ‘have 





been aware that the money was to be aq. 
vanced by the comptroller of the navy, to 
be replaced by the treasury. 

General Gascoyne, from what had been 
stated by the hon. baronet, who was a 
the head of the commission, thought it 
clear that the commissioners conceived the 
noble lord’s memory wanted assistance 
and direction. They knew his lordship 
well; and if they conceived his memory 
was deficient, he could not imagine they 
thought so without reason. He was the 
more ready to admit the propriety of thig 
proceeding, as he himself had been a mem. 
ber of a court martial on a very meritor. 
ous general officer, before which the noble 
lord had been a witness, and the noble 
lord’s memory failed him so much that 
he forgot precise orders given by himself, 
He could there‘ore conceive very easily 
why persons so well acquainted with hi 
lordship as the commissioners, should haye 
thought it right to assist his memory 
the occasion now alluded to.—The qué 
tion was now put, and the papers wer 
ordered to be printed. 

[Navat Commissioners’ Rewewat 
Bitt.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


moved the reading the act appointing’ 


the commissioners of naval enquiry, and 
the act being read accordingly, the right 
hon, gent. rose pursuant to notice, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill for the 
further continuance of that act for a time 
tu be limited. In a-former part of the 
sessions, he observed, that it was his in 
tention to bring forward this motion, ifit 
should appear that the commission of ne 
val enquiry should be unable in the course 
of the sessions to fully discharge the duly 
assigned to them on their original appoint 
ment, This inability was now apparent, 
as several objects still remained for inves 
tigation which would necessarily occupy 
much time. It therefore became proper 
to prolong their continuance. Withté 
spect to the conduct and character of this 
commission, he was as willing as any ma 
to admit, that it had produced much 
ful and important information. At th 
same time, however, he would say, tht 
there were several parts of the conduct if 
this commission of which he could ‘mt 
approve, but still their investigation had 
been productive of many results thi 
would conduce to the public service, aid 
on this ground he felt it his duty to’sib 
mit this motion.—The motion being put 

Mr. Whitbread thought it extraordie 
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that the right hon. gent. should select 
the very. time he was moving for leave to 
bring in a bill to prolong the existence of 
the naval commission, in order to cast a 
slur upon the conduct of that commis- 
gon. Such a reflection from any man in 
the house would excite surprise, but from 
the right hon. gent. on such an occasion 
too, it must be peculiarly surprising. Not 
only that he was quite sure it was de- 
cidedly opposite to the general opinion 
of that house, and the universally received 
sentiment of the country, that those com- 
missioners were in any part of their con- 
duct deserving of censure. So far from it, 
that there could be no doubt that the pu- 
blic feeling was warmly in their favour, 
toomuch so indeed to afford any thing 
like a gracious reception to the right hon. 
gents remarks. ‘Those commissioners, 
in his judgment, and he believed there 
were very few who really differed from him, 
had discharged their duty with peculiar 
‘moderation and justice, If the right hon. 
gent. thought that they had in any in- 
stance deviated from that duty, or made 
an improper exercise of the power intrust- 
edtothem, it was incumbent on him to 
have stated it, and not to have dealt in 
loose insinuation. Persuaded of the me- 
rits of this commission, and that where the 
results of its enquiry were in any case im- 
perfect, that imperfection did not proceed 
from any want of diligence or capacity on 
their part, but from a deficiency in the 


powers with which they were invested, 


he should move an amendment, the object 
ofwhich would be to remove that defi- 
ciency. The first point upon which he 
would propose to exterid the power of the 
commissioners, would be to compel pub- 
lic officers to furnish them with accounts 
ordocuments in such form as they might 
think proper to specify. Thus, no trea- 
surer of the navy, or other public officer, 
ordeputy, would be permitted to thwart 
ordelay the proceedings of this meritori- 
ous commission. ‘The next amendment 
be would submit would go to repeal or 
tew-model the “5th clause, which appear- 
tdto have been so improperly made use 
of to prevent the full disclosure of pub- 
lie delinquency, and to protect delinquents. 

effects, which were notorious, and 
which occasioned genergl regret, must im- 
press the mind of every man who was really 
axious for the success of this enquiry, 
witha strong conviction of the necessity 
for this amendment. \ No objection could 
bemade to a further extension of the pow- 


ers of those commissioners from any ap- 
prehension that that power was likely to 
be abused ; for against such an apprehen- 
sion the discreet and moderate manner in 
which they had heretofore acted must af 
ford sufficient security. According to the 
act, as it now stands, every person had, it 
seems, a right to decline to answer any 
question which he chose to think might 
tend to criminate himself. This afforded 
such a latitude as was calculated com~ 
pletely to defeat al! enquiry, and he would 
appeal to the learned gent. on the other 
side (the attorney general), whether any 
man would be permitted in a court of law 
to decline answering a question merely 
upon his own conception that the answer 
might tend to criminate him. ‘he prac- 
tice, on the contrary, was, he apprehended, 
thatif a man declined, upon such an al- 
legation, to give an answer, the court was 
competent to say, that it did not appear 
likely the answer would produce such an. 
effect, and that therefore the witness must 
answer. If, however, the answer should 
tend to criminate the witness, the common 
law would protect him against the conse- 
quences. Now, it was his wish to invest 
the naval commissioners with a discretion 
of the same nature as that possessed by the 
judges—that they should have the power 
of compelling reluctant witnesses to answer 
—that suchwitnesses should be protected by 
this act, not against the answer, but against 
the consequences of such answer. With this 
view the hon. gent. moved an amendment to 
the motion—that the word “ amend” should 
be inserted after the word continued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed 
upon the allusions which the hon. gent. 
had made .to what he thought proper to 
calla slur thrown out by him upon the 
conduct of the naval commissioners. Surely 
the hon. gent. could not suppose that be- 
cause he felt it his duty to bring forward 
this motion, that he was therefore divested 
of the liberty of speech, or that he was to 
be held out to the odium of that house or 
the country, because he had thought pro- 
per to animadvert upon the conduct of the 
naval commissioners. He certainly. did 
think that those commissioners had in cer- 
tain,instances executed their powers ina 
very unbecoming manner. But still he 
was ready to say that their services were 
productive of public utility, and in conse- 
quence of that opinion he brought forward 
the motion:before the house. With regard 
to the new provisions recommended by 





the hon. gent., he did not conceive that 
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there were grounds for their adoption. 
They were at all events of such a nature 
as to require much deliberation, and theres 
fore he should oppose their introduction 
into the original frame of the bill. If, 
however, they should appear upon future 
consideration to be necessary, it would be 
competent to the hon. gent. to propose 
them in a future stage, when there would 
be a better opportunity for discussing them, 
than on the present occasion; namely, in 
the shape of a motion for an instruction 
to the committee to receive such clause. 
Into the merits of these amendments he 
would for the present decline to enter at 
any length. But as .to the last point re- 
specting the 5th clause of the act as it stood, 
he would say, that it would appear to him 
a breach of common equity, and a most 
dangerous innovation upon the old eon- 
stitutional practice, to oblige a man to 
criminate himself. It was such a proposi- 
tion as he trusted the house would feel to 
be at least deserving of too much serious 


consideration, at once to give a sort of 


opinion by the adoption of the honourable 
gentleman’s motion that such an amend- 
ment was necessary. 

Mr. Fox entirely concarred with his 
hon, friend in thinking the insinuation 
thrown.out.against the naval commissioners 
by the right hon. gent. who had just sat 
down, a most extraordinary circumstance 
indeed, particularly when the time at which 
the right hon. gent. expressed his disappro- 
bation was taken into view. If the ground 
of this disapprobation was of a serious and 
important nature, it was highly inconsistent 
in him to bring forward the motion before 
the house. For if the commissioners were 
deserving of such censure, how could the 
right hon. gent, reconcile it with a just 
sense of public duty, to propose the con- 
tinuance of their power? But if, on the 
contrary, the grounds of the right hon. 
gent.’s disapprobation were of a trifling or 
comparatively unimportant nature, how 
strange was the opportunity chosen for de- 
claring it! There was something peculiarly 
remarkable in the conduct of the right hon. 
gent. respecting this commission. At such 
a time, what could he mean by alluding to 
trivial errors— . 

Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike, 

Anxious t. wound, and yet afraid to strike. 
‘Those two lines appeared to be quite ap- 
propriate to express the disposition of the 
right hon. gent., they seemed to be.made 
for him, With respect to the proposition 
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der that the adoption of it would not go to 
bind the house to*any subsidiary amend. 
ments that might be hereafter submitted, 
Iie merely proposed that as an amendment 
was obviously necessary in this act, that 
the original title of the bill should corre 
spond with the desired object. If the amend. 
ments recommended by his hon. friend 
were calculated to entrench on the great 
and fundamental principles of common lay, 
he would not, from any degree of regard or 
gratitude to the commissioners of naval 
enquiry, and no man respected them mor 
than he did, be induced to assent to their 
adoption. He wished not that any man 
should be bound to criminate himself; but, 
in any act which had for its object to com 
pel public officers to account for their con. 
duct of the public money, he was very un 
willing that a clause should exist, calcula 
ted to shelter any public officer from ren 
dering such account, if he chose to decline 
it. At least, any officer who should avail 


ly declare an apprehension of the discovery 
of his guilt, ought not to ‘be allowed, for 
one moment afterwards, to retain his office, 
The case was different with respect to pri- 
vate individuals, But, when the publie 
thought proper to appoint a commission to 
enquire into the conduct of its stewards or 
agents; was it'to be burne that any one 
of such servants should refuse to answer 
the questions of such a commission; but, 
still more, was it tolerable that after such 
refusal he should remain in office? Ifa 
publie officer were innocent, why should he 
wish to be silent, and, if he were guilty, 
why should. the legislature proteet bun in 
his silence ? He did not mean of course 
that any officer should be forced to furnish 
grounds of prosecution against himself, but 
that, if he persisted in that conduct which 
clearly implied a consciousness of deline 
quency, he should be dismissed from office, 
Gentlemen often appeared to forget the 
nature of these commissions. ‘bhey were 
in fact, to be considered as the represen. 
tatives of the public, examining the con 
duet of public servants. If a master were 
to appoint any person to enquire into the 
affairs of his family, and a servant were to 
refuse to answer such questions as might 
be put to him, from a fear of criminating 
himself, would such a servant be pet 
mitted to retain his place? Certuinly nob 
Why, then, should a treasurer of the navy; 
or his clerk, or any other public servailt 
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of his hon. friend, gentlemen would congj,. 


bimself of such a clause, avd thus explicit. 
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however high, be allowed to remain in of- 
fce after refusing to answer to the agent of 
their master for the manner in which they 
had managed his concerns, particularly 
when their refusal betrayed a sense of 

it? Whether public officers should be 
compe!lable to answer such commissions 
or not, it ought, surely, in common sense 
and equity, be understood that a refusal to 
answer should be immediately followed by 
dismissal. If that were understood, then 
the refusal of the 5th clause would not be 
go essentially necessary, although still a 
rovision to meet such a case as that of 
Mark Sprott would be called for. ‘That 
person declined to answer, on the ground 
that he was not, being no public officer, 
compellable to answer questions under the 
act. So he was advised by the lawyers 
whom he consulted. Perhaps those law- 
yers were ‘right, but whether or not, it 
was proper to extend and, explain the 
powers of the comunissioners so as to leave 
no room for doubt or cavil, and to enable 
them fully to execute the purpose of their 
appointment. The hon. member repeated, 
that it was desirable to be understood that 
such a commission as that under consider- 
ation was not to be viewed by public offi- 
cers as a hostile court of enquiry, but as a 
representative of the public, to which they 
are as much obliged to account, as any ser- 
vants are to the enquiry of their masters. 

The Attorney-General opposed the amend- 
ment. If it were adopted, he would put it 
to the consideration of the house how the 
bill was to be framed agreeable to its title, 
woless theré was a private communication 
between the hon. gent. and his right hon. 
frierd before the bill should be drawn up, 
and that the objections existing in the mind 
of his right hon. friend against those 
amendments should be removed. If the 
objections prevailing against, those amend- 
ments, which objections he himself felt 
strongly, should not be-done away by fu- 
ture discussion, the house, if the amend- 
ment now proposed were acceded to, might 
be placed in the dilemma of having prefixed 
atitle to a bill, with which the bill itself may 
prove to be inconsistent. It was manifest 
to him that it would be much better to 
postpone the adoption of a title to the bill, 
Which would imply an alteration of the 
isting act, until that change itself should 
be determined on. 

Mr. Sheridan supported the amendment, 
and observed, that although he agreed with 
the right hon. gent, that this was not the 
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proper stage for going into detail or dis- 
cussion upon the nature of such atend- 
ments as might be necessary, yet he agreed 
with his hon. friend, that some aimend- 
ments for the purpose of enlarging the 
powers of the board of naval enquiry were 
necessary, from the embarrassing impedi- 
meuts those commissioners had already ex- 
perienced in the course of their, proceed- 
ings. The right hon. gent.’s leading ob- 
jections were directed against the sagges- 
tions of his hon, friend (Mr. Whitbread), 
for enabling the board to enforce answers 
to sucti interrogatories as they should deem 
necessary, from the witnesses brought be- 
fore them, without having the objects of 
their enquiry defeated by pretences that 
those persons were not bound to answer 
interrogatories, tending to their own cri- 
mination. His hon. friend never meant, 
he was confident, to expose any man to 
the severity of criminal proceedings, im con- 
sequence of any testimony extorted from 
him by the authority of the commissioners; 
and the law of the land would protect him 
in such a case. The house, certainly, in 
appointing the board of commissioners for 
the purpose of naval enquiry, did not sar- 
render any of its own privileges; neither 
did he conceive the house to have warfant- 
ed any individual to direct his censures 
against the conduct of those commissio- 
ners which it had so highly approved : and 
before the right hon. gent. proceeded to di~ . 
rect such heavy censures against that board, 
it was incumbent upon him to have pomted 
out those parts of their conduct which 
called for his reprobation. He had him- 
self given notice of an intention to move 
for the thanks of that house to the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry, for that con- 
duct which had already excited the uni- 
versal gratitude of the country without 
doors ; and when he should have the ho- 
nour of bringing that motion forward in 
a day or two, he should hope, if not for 
the concurrence of the right hon. gent., at 
least for some explanation of those parts 
of the conduct of the commissioners, which 
he had taken so untimely and unqualified 
an occasion to censure. The commissio- 
ners of enquiry bad complained that their 
powers were defective, inasmuch as they 
had no power to enforce the answers to 
which his hon. friend alluded; and the 
right hon. gent, was all alarm, lest public 
officers should be placed in the liability of 
criminating their conduct, by telling the 
truth. Itdid not appear however, from 





the existing state of things, that self-cri- 
mination was much the order of the day. 
But he would beg leave to ask the right 
hon. gent. if he was always so much alive 
to constitutional feelings on this point? 
or whether he had forgotten the bill intro- 
duced by himself into that house in 1785, 
for the express purpose of enquiring. into 
abuses which had obtained in the fees of the 
public offices of government, by which 
bill, thie commissioners appointed under 
it were invested with such powers as com- 
pletely stripped all persons brought before 
them of those rights now so warmly and 
pertinaciously contended for by the right 
hon. gent.? Did the right hon. gent. on 
that occasion plead Magna Charta in sup- 
port of his arguments, when he gave the 
most decided resistance to the admission 
of a clause moved by him (Mr. Sheridan), 
for the protection of persons aginst the ex- 
tortion of answers tending to their own 
crimination? Did the right hon, gent. for- 
get that the identical Mr. Trotter, of whose 
rights he was now so jealous, was, under 
the former bill, compelled to answer in- 
terrogatories similar to those which he, had 
refused answering to the commissioners of 
naval enquiry? which circumstance is al- 
luded to in the appendix to the tenth re- 
port. So far, however, from agreeing with 
the unqualified censures thrown by the 
right hon. gent. upon the commissioners of 
naval enquiry, he thought the house was 
bound to them by every sentiment of the 
most unlimited gratitude; and when he 
should have the honour of calling for the 
expression of that gratitude, by a motion 
of thanks, he should frame his motion, so 
as either to make it impossible for the right 
hon, gent. to dissent from him, or compel 
him to shew some reasonable cause for his 
dissent, He agreed with the right hon. and 
learned gent. that there was no very great 
likelihood of frequent or confidential in- 
tercourse between his hon. friend (Mr. 
Whitbread), and the right hon. gent. who 
introduced the original. motion. If, how- 
ever, the right hon. gent. wished to have 
any suggestion as to the amendments 
which were deemed. necessary in the bill, 
as by courtesy of the house he had the no- 
mination 6f the committee to prepare and 
bring it in, perhaps he would act wisely in 
nominating on that committee his hon, 
_ friend, and some of those near him. 

Mr. Rose perfectly coincided with the 
motives of his right hon. friend, in oppos- 
ing the amendment ; though he had been a 
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decided friend to enquiries of this kind, 
ever since he had the honour of a seat jy 


laugh if they pleased, but he would bo 
ly look them in the face, and say, withoyt 
fear of refutation, that there was ng 
amongst them one who was more dispose 
than he had ever been to the strictest egg, 
nomy in every brauch of the public ex. 
penditure. He well remembered the }jj 
alluded to, and how warmly it was opposed, 
as well by an hon. member unfortunate) 
no more, as by the last and preceding hop, 
members who spoke, but who were this 
night such strenuous advocates for op 
site principles, It was felt on that ogc 
sion, that it would be necessary to examine 
many public oflicers long in the habit of 
taking large sums of the public money, ang 
who would never be induced to answer jn. 
terrogatories, if not compelled to it, | 
was then objected from the other side of 
the house, that it was unconstitutional tp 
force men to answers that would criminate 
themselves, aud expose them to prosecu 
tions, and that a particular clause was pe. 
cessary to guard against such consequences; 
but the introduction of such a clause was 
resisted by his right hon, friend, upon the 
ground that the law of the land gave ag, 
ple protection in such cases, and rendered 
such a clause wholly needless, 

Mr. Bankes supported the amendment, 
because it was obvious, from the com 
plaints of the naval commissioners, that 
their powers were defective, and their en 
quiries, therefure, in many instances, in- 
efficient; but this defect might not arise 
from any imperfection in the act itself, or 
in its construction by the commissioners, 
If, upon due investigation in the proper 
stage of discussing the bill, an amendment 
should appear necessary, he should sup 
port it, . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
answer to what had fallen from Mr. Sheri. 
dan, respecting his bill of 1785, said, if hon, 
gentlemen would take the trouble of re 
ferring to the bill itself, they would find it 
contained no one of the obnoxious or 
unconstitutional principles which the hon, 
member had thought fit to impute, to it— 
The question was then puton Mr. Whit 
bread’s amendment, and negatived without 
a division; and the original znotion for 
leave to bring in the bill was carried. 

Miritary Commisstonenrs’ Butt} 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose for the 
purpose of moving, that leave be given @ 
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bring in a bill appointing commissioners to 
examine into the public expenditure of the 
ments therein mentioned, and to re- 
tsuch observations as might enable the 
islature to correct and prevent irregula- 
yities at present existing in such depart- 
ments, and to adopt a better mode of con- 
ducting them for the future. He said, that 
ashe had stated on a former night the ob- 
‘ects Of his motion, it would not -now be 
necessary to explain them very minutely. 
They would chiefly comprehend the great 
pranches of the military administration : 
the offices of barracks and ordnance, the 
commissariat and the quarter-master-gene- 
ral’s departments. ‘There were several 
other objects to which he wished this com- 
inission to extend. By a bill passed some 
years ago, the inspection of the public.ac- 
‘ counts was taken from the auditors of irn- 
t,and vested in a commission; however 
well that commission had fulfilled its duty, 

, from the length of the war, and the 
great increase of public business, it was im- 
possible to avoid large arrears, an evil 
which could not be avoided, unless by ap- 
pointing a fresh commission to assist in 
bringing up the accounts. ‘This was one 
object; another was to examine into the 
expenditure of the public money in the 
West Indies, to take measures for recover- 
ing what was due, and for preventing the 
recurrence of abuses in future, all which 
was now before the board of treasury. 
Having thus briefly stated the outlines of 
his plan, the right hon. gent. expressed his 
readiness to- listen to any suggestions that 
might be made to him tor the purpose of 
rendering the operations of it more effec- 
tual. The result of such a commission 
must be, that the public would have the 
satisfaction of being assured, either that no 
abuses existed in these departments, or if 
they unfortunately did exist, that measures 
would be taken to correct them. 

Mr, J. Fitzgerald enquired whether the 
operation of the bill was meant to extend 
to Ireland ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that would be a subject of future discus- 
s10n. 

Mr. Edison asked if the war-office was 
to be included ? 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered 
in the affirmative. 

Sir John Newport wished to know, whe- 
ther or not the commissariat of Ireland 
Was to be subject to investigation by this 
ania as well as that of Great Bri- 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘could 
give no positive answer. He was not sure 
whether the same commission would serve 
for both countries or not. Ireland might, 
perhaps, require a distinct commission. 

Mr. J. Fitzgerald desired to be informed, 
whether or not it was to be understood that 
a distinct commission was to superintend 
the military department-of Ireland ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer enter- 
tained some doubts if the same committee 
could undertake the management of both 
Great Britain and Ireland; local know~ 
ledge might, perhaps, be necessary ; but on 
this subject he had not made up his mind. 

Sir John Newport pressed for a more 
explicit answer to the question of his hon. 
friend. 

Mr. Pitt said, he had not yet made up 
his mind on that part of the subject. 

Mr. Foz, notwithstanding the plausible 
professions under which the right hon. 
gent. brought forward this bill, had no 
hesitation in declaring’ his decided opinion, 
that any bill of this sort brought into par. 
liament, for the specious purpose of in- 
vestigating abuses in the public expendi- 
ture, by persons who were themselves the 
friends and colleagues of delinquents, gavé 
him no hopes whatever that such enquiries 
were serious. Thatsuch persons should 
be the institutors of enquiry, and the no 
minators of the committees by whom such 
enquiries were to be carried on, was a 
circumstance which the house must regard 
at least with considerable suspicion. With 
respect to the personal delicacy of any 
man, acting under such circumstances as . 
those in which the right hon. gent. stood, 
that was certainly his own consideration ; 
but if he (Mr. Fox) was the person close- 
ly connected with delinquents, he should 
feel himself bound, by considerations of 
personal delicacy, to take special care 
not to be the man to bring forward such 
an enquiry, and to name the committee 
for carrying it on, conscious ashe must 
be of the sentiments such a circumstance 
must produce in the opinions of all think- 
ing men. The motion for the bill to ins 
stitute the committee of naval enquiry, on 
a former occasion, was brought forward by 
an hon. admiral, who every man must per- 
ceive, from the course of that enquiry, and 
the results it had produced, was serious in 
his intentions for the detection of delin- 
quents. But he begged to ask, if that bill 
had been introduced by lord Melville, did 
any man believe that the house would have 
had before it Reports, such as those already 
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made by the naval commissioners? Ie 
would not now pretend to dive into the 
feelings and motives of the right hon. gent. ; 
but for his own character's sake he would 
profess that had he been similarly circum- 
Stanced with regard to the persons detect- 
ed of delinquency, he would not have 
ventured to come forward for the purpose 
of naming the committee who were to 
follow up the investigation; and if ever 
there was a question upon which the house 
should be least diposed to compliment 
the right hon. gent. with the privilege of 
bominating: a committee, the present was 
undoubtedly that occasion. He approv- 
ed, however, of what the right hon. gent. 
said of the objects of this bill. It was 
much; but there was still a necessity for 
anuch more. The navy and the army were 
undoubtedly two great branches of public 
expenditure, in which great abuses had 
unquestionably occurred, but there were 
stillothers that as loudly challenged en- 
quiry. Did the right hon. gent. think 
that enquiry was not full as necessary in 
the expenditure of the treasury, so much 
more immediately connected with himself? 
and upon the same principle, if he were to 
bring enquiry forward and name the com- 
mittee, he might as well nominate the lords 
of the treasury at once to investigate and 
censure their own delinquencies, if they 
were guilty. But that those persons whose 
conduct was the object of enquiry should 
be permitted to nominate the enquirers, 
was contrary to every principle of common 
justice, common decency, and common 
sense, But let not the right hon. gent. 
“ lay this flattering unction to his soul,” 
that after what bad passed in that house, 
alter the enormities that had already been 
dragged to light, the public would be satis- 
fied with the appointment of a commissi- 
on by himself, to enquire into those bran- 
ches of the publicservice with which he him- 
self was immediately connected. If he enter- 
tained this hope, he was convinced that he 
would find himself very seriously mistaken, 

Lord Castlereagh rose, with much 
warmth, to vindicate the conduct of his 
right hon, . friend (Mr. Pitt), whose indi- 
vidual.,purity..not only placed him far 
above the unwarrantable imputation of the 
hon. gent., but justly attached to him the 
esteem and confidence of the country. ‘The 
personal purity of his right hon, friend ren- 
dered his character such as any country 
might be proud of, and the spotless inte- 
grity ‘he had. maintained during perhaps 


the longest political life ever enjovediby 
any prime minister of this country, mark 
ed him out as the very individual by whoq 
the country would most wish such a com 
mittee to be nominated. He called’ 
the house to repel with indignation any 
imputation on their honour, let it come 
from what quarter it might, Would they 
endure to be told, that they were willing 
to subject themselves to the authority of 
any individual, however pure his che 
racter, however high he might stand jj 
their estimation, from the experience of 
many years during a period as critical ang 
important as ever occurred in the annals 
ofthe world? As to observations on the 
intended regulations of the bill, it would 
bé more proper to defey them till the bil] 
was actually before the house itself, 

Mr. For explained, by saying, he had 
not imputed to the right hon. genty any 
such direct influence as.to say he could 
dictate the choice of a committee, He 
ouly meant that there was generally a sort 
of courtesy observable in the house, on 
most oceasions, to indulge the inclinations 
of the right hon. gent. 

Mr. Grey admired the dignified zeal with 
which the nobie lord asserted the inditts 
dual purity of bis right hon. friend; and 
yet he begged leave to remind the noble 
lord, that more flagrant corruption had 
prevailed in the country during the period 
that right hon. gent. had been at the head 
of the government, than during any other 
period in our history. He (Mr. Grey) well 
recollected, that the noble lord himself had 
taken fire in a similar manner, when his 
own individual purity was valled in ques 
tion by a right hon. gent. who was now 
one of his colleagues (Mr. Foster). The 
noble lord indignantly repelled the insinua 
tion of corruption brought against his own 
government, and concluded by an_ high 
fraught panegyric on the spotless purity 
of the Irish house of commons ! His tight 
hon. friend, however, answered, the no 
ble lord mistakes me—I have urged 00 
insinuation ; but I directly charge, that there 
was a gross and corrupt profusion of the 
public money perverted to procure votes 
in the Irish parliament in favour of the 
union; and I charge the noble lord, then 
at the head of administration in Ireland, 
with being the proposer, chief managef, 
and principal instrument in carrying that 
measure.” The noble Jord, however, sat 
silent, and did not think proper to 
ture on a-reply.—The hon, gent. conel 
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by observing, that after what had passed | 
with respect to abuses in the naval de- 
tment, there was well founded suspi- 
cion, at least, that similar abuses were pre- 
yalent in other departments also. The 
expectations of the people were now raised, 
and they looked up for investigation. If 
itwasearnestly and honestly followed, the 
people would be satisfied, but if merely 
carried on for the purposes of deception, 
and the protection of delinquents, the na- 
tural result would be dissatisfaction and 
discontent in every quarter of the realm.— 
The question was now put, and leave given 
to bring in the bill, 

[ PRoceRDinGs RESPECTING Lorp 
Metvite anp Mr, Trorrer.] Mr. 
Spencer Stanhope rose, and said that 
he felt it necessary to have the matter of 
charge contained in the tenth report of the 
commissioners of naval enquiry put in a 
course of investigation. The charges 
which it made were very serious, and 
should be proceeded on with decision and 
dispatch. Though he was convinced that 
lord Melville was not guilty of participa- 
ting the: gains of malversation of public 
money, yet he should not attempt to 
screen the noble lord, or throw dust in the 
eyes of the public on the present occasion, 
but he thought it improper to have con- 
demned the noble lord before he was 

. beard ; in saying so, however, he did not 
‘mean to question the decision of parlia- 
ment, which found the noble lord guilty of 
having violated the law ; but he could not 
refrain from saying, that he abhorred the 
barbarous mode ‘of first cutting off a man’s 
head, and trying afterwards whether he 
was guilty. Ife was of opinion that the 
most eligible mode of proceeding would 
be, to have a civil process instituted 
_ against the noble lord and Mr. Trotter in 
the court of exchequer, in order to have 
Testitution made to the public. Should it 
turn out, in the course of the proceeding, 
that the noble viscount was in a corrupt 
league with Trotter, he trusted,’ then, 
that the house would proceed by impeach- 
ment; but he again repeated his convic- 
tion that this was not the case. He con- 
cluded with moving, “ that the attorney 
. general be directed to take such measures 
.. iS May appear most effectual in ascertain- 
_ dng and securing, by a due course of law, 
; Such sums as may be due to the public by 
. Jord Melville’ and Mr. Trotter, in respect 
_ Ao’ the profits “araising from money ap- 
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came into. their hands subsequent to the 
ist of January, 1786.” 

Sir Robert Buxton seconded the mo- 
tion, and said, that illness prevented bim 
from being in the house on the first night 
of discussing the subject of the tenth re- 
port; had he been able to attend, he 
should certainly have voted in the majo- 
rity, on the ground of the noble lord’s ha- 
ving violated an act of parliament. 

Mr. Bankes regretted that the motion 
was brought forward this night, because 
he did not think that it would satisfy the 
public, or answer the ends of public jus- 
tice. No man had a higher respect for 
the courts of law than he entertained, and 
he hoped that the matter might some time 
or other come before one of those ancient 
tribunals, where no prejudice existed, and 
from which, consequently, a fair and just 
decision should be anticipated; but he 
wished the house to consider at present, 
before it parted with the business, or sent 
it to the court of exchequer, what would 
be the result. This might be easily in- 
ferred, considering that the person or per- 
sons to be examined might demur, and 
thus defeat the end of substantial justice : 
besides, the intricacy and mixture of the 
different accounts, and the difficulty of 
distinguishing the items of each, threw 
difficulties almost insurmountable in the 
way of accomplishing the object to be at 
tained, He was decidedly in favour of a 
committee with enlarged powers ; but as 
this did not seem likely to be attained, he 
thought that the magnitude of the subject, 
and the satisfaction of the public, made 
it necessary to move generally, that the 
attorney-general be directed to prosecyte 
the noble lord and Mr. Trotter. He 
should therefore propose as an, amend- 
ment, that all the words after “ lord 
Melville and Mr. Trotter” be left out, 
and these words be inserted, “‘and that 
the attorney-general be directed to pro- 
secute the said lord Melville and Mr. 
Trotter for the said offences.’’——On the 
question being put, 

Mr. Windham considered it perfectly 
clear, that the best way of proceeding 
would have been to have referred the 
whole matter to a sélect committee, who 
could have taken the opinion of the law 
ofticers in what manner the suit ought to 
be brought with the best chance of suc- 
ceeding in its object. They would have 
been able to ascertain wheter there exist- 
ed evidence sufficient either to support a 
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civil: action, or a criminal prosecution. 
Since that course was not taken, and’ the 
alternative lay merely between the civil 
action and the criminal prosecution, he 
should give his vote for the latter. : 
‘The Master of the Rolls observed, that 
every thing on which a civil suit could 
proceed had been already settled by the 
vote of the house. What were the rédsons 
- urged by gentlemen on the other side of 
the house for the adoption of the resolu- 
tions of the 8th instant, in opposition to 
the wish of his right hon. friend, that the 
whole business should be referred to a 
cominittee ? Because they asserted nothing 
could: be done in the committee. It was 
impossible to change their opinion of thé 
transaction, as it was impossible to do 
away the effects of lord Melville’s con- 
fession of an infringement of the law, and 
the proofs of Mr. Trotter’s speculating 
with the public money. If so, if this 
were true; how could a committee find 
out better grounds for prosecution than 
what existed? If parts of the subject 
were referred to a court of law, it would be 
highly improper that the same topics at 
the same time should be under the con- 
sideration of a committee of the house. It 
would be better to postpone ‘a reference 
to law without abandoning it altogether. 
An hon. gent. had proposed an amend- 
ment to the original motion for a civil 
suit, in which he had moved for a criti- 
nal prosecution! and that to ascertain 
whether or not lord Melville received any 
profits from the use of the public money. 
Hhe did, they ought to be the objéct ofa 
civil suit. Besides there was no better 
éhance of, obtaining that information in a 
criminal court than ina civilone. Evi- 
dence must be produced in both, und 
evidence would prove it in*cither, The 
resolutions of the house contained a cen- 
sure on lord Melville’s conduct. His're- 
signation which was in consequence of those 
resolutions, was in fact a substantial pu- 
hishment inflicted by the house. After 


these grave resolutions, it would be: ha-| ° 
Zardous to send the affair into acourt of 
_Taw. The conviction could not be’ an+ 


swered for, nor the sentence oni conviction. 


Ft: would be impossible, he believed, to 
prove any actual participation in pecuni-| 
ary advantages, and ‘the legal’punishment, 
might not accord wrag | “with ° the idéa) 

of the heinousness, 


the house entertained 
of the offence. 
‘Dr. Laurence contended, that the re- 
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‘branch of the charge, namely, thé oe 
of the luw, which had been’ udinitted, dng 


ould not preclude an enquiry into the par 


punishable, both in a civil and criminal 
point of view. 
Sir J. Newport expressed his preference 
ofa committee with extensive powers, fy 
a committee with limited powers, and cons 
tended that such a committee should make 
a general enquiry and fefer certain puintd 
for prosecution. As however this was tiot 
to be done, he certainly prefetred a cris 
minal prosecution to.adcivil one. In his és 
timation, the satislaction of public justice 
was of ibfinitely more consequence thap 
the regaining of'a paltry sum of money, ~ 
Mr. Pytches said he’ thought that if the 
shameful cotiduct of this great delinquent 
were screetied, men would soon becomé 
ashimed. df spedking against corruption, 
Ife severely censured the conduet of the 
last administration of the right hod, gent, 
opposite; and spoke with inuch warmih in 
favour of a trimitial proceeding, . 
Mr. Fox said, he had but a wordor 
two to offer on the present question, 
Gentlemen had alluded to several modes 
of proceeding, in order to meet the i 
tentions of the hdbse, and the expectations 
of the eduntry. Some, it appeated, wete 
for a civil, others, fora criminal prose 
cution: dthers again, would prefer tlie 
mode of impeachment. His object was, 
td see lord Melville prosecuted antl pi- 
nished ote way or the other: As the case 
now stood, the noble lord was not punish 
ed it any degree at all. If the present 
question, or the amendment moted updos 
it, or Ah impeachment, went nearer the dc: 
cottiplishnieht of-their object, be should 
vote for it. He had né other anxi 
than t& see adopted the speediest mé 
of obtaining rédress for his constituents, 
Mr. S\ Stinkope ih explanation, said, 
that lord Melville had alréady been suff 
ciently punished, unless he was convi 
of wilful participation in the illicit profits, 
Mr. T. Grenville felt no very strong mo- 
tives of preference for a crimjnal rath 
than ‘a civil prosecution. . He feared that 
either would be found inadequate for 
discovery of'a corrupt participation ont 
part of lord Melville. But as he : hat 
no ‘other’ choice, he should vote for. the 
amendivent, as it. seeted somewhat mor 
closely té follow up the spirit and intention 
| of 'thie resolutions which the house had al- 
|'reatly adopted. ‘This was more. his obj 





solutions of the house only went fo one 


4 than a vain attempt to recover the money. 
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Should the hose adopt no other measures 
than | ose now.proposed in furtherance of 
their resolptions, they would but ill answer 
‘the expectations which the country had. 
‘conceived from the resolutions. By,these 
the house had pronounced that lord Mel- 
‘yille had been guilty of a flagrant breach 
‘of the law, and of an evident dereliction 
of duty; and was no legal punishment to 
follow such a proved and acknowledged 
ofience? As to an impeachment, little 
could be expected from it. ‘The public 
justice of the country might be . better sa- 
tisfied, perhaps, by a criminal prosecution, 
andin that view of it, he should yote for 
that mode of proceeding, 
Mr. Sheridan said, there were two modes 
proposed; one for a civil suit, and the 
‘other for a criminal processs The gent. 
who proposed the former said, he did not 
think lord Melville had participated in 
‘the slightest degree in the emoluments 
of Mr, Trotter. He would ask, why 
‘then did he move that a civil action should 
‘be instituted against him? Surely, every 
person must see that such a mction was 
absolutely useless, that it must be worse 
than useless in the opinion of the gentle- 
‘man who made the motion ; as, though 
the was convinced lord Melville didnot 
Participate in the profits of Mr. Trotter, 
‘he made this motion, it is to be supposed, 
to prevent those on the other side from 
instituting more effectual proceedings. The 
-house was now driven to make a chuice 
,of the two, measures, and, something like 
grand jury who had not found a bill, they 
‘were about to proceed for the recovery of 
the money, assuming every thing which 
ought first to be precisely ascertained. The 
house were. turning their backs upon 
Ahat of which they had.proof, namely, the 
Molation of the law, aud they were sen; 
ding the participation, of which they had 
‘no. proof, before a jury. 
Mr, Wilberforce said, that the hon. gent, 
who had made the present motion, did 
hot seem to have attended to thecircum- 
-Stances of the.case. For that hon. gent, 
/he.entertained the highest respect, but he 
could not think that his motion was calcu- 
dated to, produce. any good effect. The 
Subject of the motion was ove, on which 
‘there was no proof, .and in the success of 
which, their own professional men. did 
jnot hold out to them any very flattering 
hopes. What man could seriously listen 
oto the. recommendation, who would not 
_ Imost smile at the right, hon. and learned 


gent. in contending that a civil prosecu- 
tion was the only remedy, and yet at the 
same time confessing that they would not 
answer forthe success of it, He sincerely 
regretted that the powers of the committee 
had been restricted. On the investigations 
there to be,made, the public might have 
relied for success. Any other mode must 
be open to disappointments, inconve- 
nience, anddelay. .The attention of the 
public was fixed on the proceedings of the 
house, and of the courts of judicature, to 
which they should resort for justice and 
punishment of the offenders. He was 
averse from allowing the possibility of the 


ends of justice being defeated, or that any 


disappointment should flow from such a 
quarter ; that the public should find that 
they were so short-sighted, ignorant, and 
improvident as to the decision which must 
follow. It was their duty; they were 
calléd on to preserve the good opinion of 
the public in the course of law of the 
kingdom ; and, so faras in them lay, not 
to allow the public mind to relax in any 
share of that love, confidence, and affection 
in their proceedings which we knew at 
present existed. Here a great public de- 
linquent.had been proclaimed to thecoun. 
try. His offence had even been in part ac- 
knowledged: but when parliament carried 
him into a court of law, nothing could be 
made of him! He approved of the ob- 
servation of the hon. bart, (sir John New- 
port) It was not money which that 
house and the country sought for in 
this instance ; it was for the adoption of 
that proceeding which should best con- 
sult the dignity and honour of parlia- 
ment, and of the nation. His hon. 
friend (Mr. Bankes) had said, that the 
adopting of the one mode of proceeding in 
the criminal court, would not, preclude 
them from their civil suit. In this he 
agreed. with his hon. friend. He had not 
contended, as the hou. and learned gent. 
(the master of the rolls)seemed to imagine, 


that they would avail themselves of both 


proceedings. That he understood -not to 
be the meaning of his hon. friend; bat 
only that if one failed they might then re- 
cur to the other. ,.Ifin the criminal action 
they felt embarrassed, they might be en- 
titled in the civil action to attempt some- 
thing like compelling restoration, It-was 
of the utmost importance for parliament 
to take care that they did not go to demand 
the opinion of a court of judicature in that 
part of their case in which there wase 
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chance of failure. He was a great friend 
to judicial proceeding, and he wished the 
people in general to be so. He confessed 
he had had no doubts, although the spirit 
of the law was unquestionably with them, 
whether it was equally clear that the let- 
ter of the law was so too.— None of those 
gentlemen, however, who were better quali- 
fied than he pretended to be to judge on 
hat subject, having’ started any doubt ou 
the ‘subject, he should hope there was on 
that point no risk of failure. ' Failure was 
at this moment greatly to be deprecated. 
_ It was not against the courts of law alone 
that the obloquy would attach. Parlia- 
ment would also come in for its share. He 
was not anxious for popularity, he was 
solely solicitous to preserve unbroken, 
those bonds of esteem, affection, and con- 
‘fidence, which’ he hoped would always 
continue to subsist between the people of 
‘this country and parliament. He there- 
fore, as the best measure which now re- 
mained to be adopted, gave the amendment 
his cordial support. 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer.—I think 
Tam warranted in saying that the mode 
proposed by the hon. gent. (Mr. S. Stan- 
hope), is that which was approved by a 
great ‘majority of the house. The ques- 
tion. then is, whether we shall wave it, 
‘and substitute one which the gentlemen 
themselves, who have brought it forward, 
say is liable to some objection? The ob- 
servation made respecting the powers of 
the committee does not appear to me to be 
founded in fact. The question ofenlarging 
its powers did not affect the particular 
case of lord Melville. The doubt arising 
upon that subject was whether the powers 
of the committee were sufficiently wide, 
and embraced every other proper object 
of enquiry, exclusive of the particular case 
referred to a court of law? That, however, 
is not the question now. The question 
now is which of the two modes 1s prefer- 
able? and I contend that the civil bill is 
better calculated to obtain the object than 
the criminal process, After having in- 
flicted so heavy a wound upon lord Mel- 
ville, as that which ‘his lordship had al- 
ready suffered, he did not understand that 
the house wished to follow it up in a 
penal way, unless satisfied of his lordship’s 
participation in the profits. With a con- 
sciousness to that effect, I thought the 
‘house would be content with an assurance 
that hislordship was not to return to his 
majesty’s councils. I think, then, that 
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the house ought not to po those lengths 
which they declined at first without a fy). 
ther aggravation of his lordship’s offence, 
With this feeling, therefore, 1 shall yoig 
for the original motion. 

Mr. Whitbread.—The right hon. gent, 
who has just sat down, argues as if the 
house had decided that they would proceed 
by civil suit. That, however, is notthe 
case. He has. indulged in much sarcasm 
against me on account of the course of ny 
‘proceedings. Sir, I say, that in what] 
have done, I have proceeded with delibe. 
ration, and I am not sorry for any step | 
have taken. I wish to proceed in both 
ways. 1 mean after the house had declared 
itself upon that part of the charge which 
is indisputable, I wished for a committé 
to ascertain every thing else connected 
with the subject. The house has decided 
upon the violation of the law, but not upon 
the participation of viscount Melville iy 
the profits. Now whut says the right hot, 
gent. (Mr. Pitt)? He advises us to try 
a civil suit for the participation, while the 
law officers of the crown admitted it had 
little chance of success. I therefore wish 
for a mode ‘by which effectual justice may 
be done, and that is a committee of the 
whole house. That a great wound has 
been inflicted upon my lord Melville by 
the discovery, 1 admit; but is that a pu- 
vishment? When a grand jury fitids4 bill, 
is that a punishment for the offence 
charged, and is the case not to be sent for 
trial to a petty jury? I admit that the 
vote of the house compelled the resig. 
nation of lord Melville; but there isa 
great deal of difference between that resig- 
nation and his dismissal, ‘The people 
should have seen and known that he was 
dismissed. ‘The effect ought to have been 
plain and palpable to the understanding 
of everyman. If a civil suit were to dis. 
cover that the money was picked outof 
the pocket of the public, would ‘that be 
punishment, unless followed by restitution? 
[admit I might have the committee, and 
the right hon. gent. said he would*not op- 
pose it; but to obtain his concurrence, ! 
must have abandoned the particular case 
in question, and acquiesced in’ an attempt 
to cloak and screen lord Melville, and thet 
I did not choose to do. ‘The crimin 
proceeding is, I am sure, the best caleu- 
lated to obtain the ends of justice, and! 
shall accordingly vote for it. \ 

The Attorney-General wished to offer’ 
word or two in explanation ef the opiion 
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imputed to him. He never asserted that 
the mode now proposed would wholly or 
necessarily fail of effect; he only said that 
t difficulties might arise to obstruct 
the end it attempted to accomplish. If 
it was the object of the mover to obtain 
euniary redress for the public, the court 
of King’s Bench might not be able to 
tthat redress. It could not grant it 
unless evidence was adduced of the dis- 
tinct amount of lord Melville’s participa- 
tion in, the illegal profits. Otherwise an 
enormous fine might be attempted to be 
imposed upon him, which the court would 
not be able to make out. Better hopes 
ofthe recovery of the money for the pub- 
lic: might be entertained, therefore, from 
a civil than a criminal prosecution, and 
from that persuasion he should vote for 
the adoption of the former. 

Mr, Tierney.—I cannot agree in the 
scanty and restricted powers which some 
honourable and learned gentlemen will 
only allow to this house. I always thought, 
that by the spirit of the constitution: it 
possessed stronger inquisitorial powers 
than any other tribunal in the country. The 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt) would have 
it understood, that the house does not wish 
to proceed to any more punishment against 
lord Melville; but I contend, on the con- 
trary,*that the house: has not shewn any 
disposition to stop here. We have voted 
that lord Melville has violated the law, for 
private emolument. What then is the 
next question? Why give us the money 
back again, and we have done with you? 
But how are we to get the money? The 
attorney-general gives very little hope of 
the mode proposed ; and therefore I approve 
ofacommittee of the whole house as the 
bestmode of getting at the crime, the pu- 
nishment, and pecuniary redress. I feel 
itan unpleasant task to rise for the purpose 
of defending the dignity of the house. The 
house may not waste its time upon persons 
of inferior note; but I contend that there 
sno precedent of a minister, high in the 
king’s councils for many years, breaking 
the law, and suspected of a corrupt motive 
in doing so, being handed over to the at- 
torney-general. {am confident there is nu 
case nor precedent of the kind. I disclaim 


ville, and assert, that my conduct yields to 
no influence, except a sincere regard for 
the honour of the house of commons. I 
think; therefore, that the house cannot 
stophere, but, that it must call for some 


’ 
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punishment, The plain question is, whe- 
ther the house thinks that enough has been 
done? If they think enough has been done, 
they will vote for a civil process, in con- 
cert with the right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt). 
If they think the public expect that pu- 
nishment should follow guilt, they will 
adopt the criminal proceeding. ‘With re- . 
gard to the questions referred to the: com- 
mittee, namely, how far the right hon. 
gent., as first lord of the treasury, may be 
concerned, and two or three others, they 
are only so many episodes, while the main 
story out of which they arise,’ is not to be 
touched. I lament that we are driven'to 
this course; but I think our character 
and our duty to. the public require that 
we should send viscount Melville to that 
tribunal where justice may inflict punish- 
ment wherever convicted guilt deserves it. 

Mr. Serjeant Best challenged any law 
officer of the crown to state, that any good 
was likely to result from the mode they 
supported. The books and papers of 
third parties could not be called for. All 
that was wanted could be got by a crimi- 
nal prosecution. If a mau was not pro- 
nounced guilty who refused to answera 
question, still no jury would be found to 
declare him innocent who was a self-con- 
victed violator of the law. The wound 
inflicted was not much in point of fortune, 
considering the places the noble lord still 
retained, It must then be sought in his 
character. But if it was there, it was 
strange indeed that, with such a wounded 
character, be should remain a private coun- 
sellor of his sovereign. The house then di- 
vided on the question, “ that the-words 
proposed to be left out stand part of this 
question,” Ayes 223, Noes 128, majo- 
rity 95. The amendment was of course 
rejected, and the original motion carried. 

Mr. Fox then moved, “ that the house 
do now adjourn;” and on this question 
there was ariother division, Ayes 98, 
Noes 240, majority 142.—While strangers 
were excluded, the report of the commit. 
tee appointed to examine the lists given in 
on the ballot for the select committee was 
brought up. On reading the report, it 
appeared that the names of the members 
chosen for the committee corresponded 
exactly with those in the list read on Fri- 
day by Mr. Whitbread. 

Mr. Whitbread then stated, that it was 
his intention to move that some of the 
names on this list should be expunged ; 
but as that motion would probably ocea- 
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sion some debate, he prapdsed that jits,con-. 

sideration should be adjourned nitil the. 

next meeting of the honse.-~Atjoumed. 
‘OUSE OF LORDS. 

; Tuesday, April 30. 

.. {Myxures.] Their lordships proceeded 
farther in: the Appeal}, Blane, esq. Trustee. 
for, sir .Andrew Cathcart, againat the earl 
Of Cassilis. MrolH. Erskine was heard. in, 
eontuinuation-on the part ofithe respondent, 
after which the forther consideration .was 
opostponed till Thursday.--Several private 
ibills. :were brought from ‘the commons, 
and :read a first time.—Mr. Owen, from 
ahe East India house, presented certain 
“accounts. pursuant to act of parliament, 
Avbiech sere. ordered 'to:lieon the table.—_ 

_[The.order of the day being moved for the 

~wecond jreading -of ‘the bill for dissolving 
the marriage of John Moore, esq. and Bar- 

‘bara Brebazon, bis late-wife, and for.en- 
a@bling-him to marry again. Mr. Adam 
was ‘heard as counsel ‘for the. petitioner. 
Ht. appeated that there was an-inaccuracy 
4n-the-recital of one of the clauses ‘of the 

abilJ, and on that account the party. obtain- 
ved leave ‘to withdraw it, for the purpose 
of ;intvoducing ia new-one. The-hearing 
of. counsel was. then:postponed ‘to ‘Thurs- 
day next.—Adjourned. 

———— 


HOUSE “OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, April 30. 


{Muxures.] The Thames Tunnel bill 

_ was read a .second time, and. was ordered 
‘to -be -committed.—- Mr. Lee. obtained 
»Jeave :to.bring ina bill to supply. cities 
and, market towns in Ireland with, water. 
The seeretary at war:presented an esti- 
nmate of the-expences of volunteer-and yeo-| 
;@aanry corps, which he gave;notice, would 
«e-referred to the. committee of Supply. 
son -riday next ; in which committee Mr. 
-Pitt.also. gave. notice, that he would move 
- the army extraordinaries.--Mr. J, Fitzgerald 
celled the, attention of the house to an.ex- 
tvaordinary construction (the arrest of 
(judge Johnson) which had been put upon. 
-thie-act made for the purpose of arresting. 
felons and traitors in any other part.of the 
- Mbited -kingdom. He was proceeding to 
comment with severity on this construction, 
when the Speaker informed him it was, 
. mot-reguler to. enter fully,into observations: 
- of this nature, but that he should simply: 
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toon 
bring forward... The attorney generalggi 
that it (was still his intention Ri 


{for an amendment of the law , 

{tos but he did not think right to q 
480, while discussions were ‘pendiag jy 
{the Irish courts of law on the true 


construction of it with respect ‘to tha 
country.—Sir Andrew S. Hamond, py. 
suant to notice, moved, “ that. there by 
Ipid before the-house @ copy of the letter 
of the navy board ‘tothe admiralty, dated 
the Sth of April 4505, together withs 
capy of the memorial inclosed, relating 
the.answer of the navy board to the fit 
report of the commissioners of naval ep, 
quiry.” Sir Charles Pole did not meanty 
object tothe, motion, but to say, that be 
hoped, ,by the papers ,it would appeg 
that the navy board had recovered the 
money said to -have been lost in that mp 
port. Two .years had already elapsed 
sincge,the report -had been made. SirA, 
‘S. Hamond -replied, that no time ha 
been. lost by the navy board. ‘They’ had put 
the ‘matter into-the hands of the law off. 
cers of the crown. ‘The papers'were then 
ordered ; and were immediately after pre 
sented by-Mr. Dickinson, and, orderedto 
lie on the table.and to be printed.—A peti- 
tion of the .proprietors of, the Croydon 
canal, waspresenied to the house, and read; 
noticing the bill for,supplying the inhy 
bitants of Camberwell, and parts of St 
Mary’s, Lambeth, and several other pe 
rishes and places in Surry.and Kent, sith 
water; and setting forth, that, by an act 
of the. 41st of his majesty, the-petitionets 
were invested with full powers for sup- 


plying the towns of Croydon, Streatham, 


é&c. with water from the said canal, and 
that the powers proposed to be obtained 
by the said bill. will materially injure the 
rights and interests of the petitioners un- 


der the said act; and therefore praying, 
&c. Ordered, that the said petition be 


referred to the:committee to. whom, the 
said bill is.committed; &c. 
[Mippvesex Evection.] Mr. Henry 
Thornton, pursuant to his notice yesterday, 
rose to-move for the discharge of the or 
for taking into consideration the petition 
complaining of the want of qualification@l 
Mr,. Mainwaring, on Thursday the 2d.of 
May. There-weretwo,ways ol getting 
ofthe petition, either by withdrawing 1h0f 
by discharging the order., As those who 
presented the petition had neglected 
withdraw it, and as the time fixed for take 
ing it-into consideration was.so neal; 





ugive notice of the measure he. intended to 
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Mr. Crécéey suggested, that it would be 


thought it-his duty to subimit-the niotior of 
which h¢ had given notice; and partica- 
jaly; a8 sir Francis Burdett and his friends 


would not be précluded from being heard P 
bnour¢ed the bill a mere job, which wax 
habandoned by the mémbers of the county, 
Foy whom it was brought in, as it was 
against the generab wish of the parishioners. 
They also objected. to the bill om the: 
grownds that the directors appointed: theiz 
successors, and éven the auditors of their 
own accounts; and it was a mere job, that 
ought not to be countenanced by the house 
of cotiimons. Very great malversation 
had occurred, which was to come the enu-= 
suing term. before the King’s Bench; and 
thetefore the house, they had no doubt, 
would not entertain the present bill.—The 
house then divided for the second reading, 
‘Ayes 42—Noes 30. 
yread a second time, and was ordered to be 
icommitted. 


touching the charge contained in- the peti« 
tion befuré the committee to whom the 
petition and the Arerits of the election had 
yeen referred, ' It would be contrary to the: 
girit of thé act, that the same matter 

duld be tried before two diffetent com. 


the tore proper way to have. the consi- 
deation of the petition adjoutned: 
‘Mr. Thornton: observed, that when the 
petition was presentéd, Mr. Mainwaring 
Wig @ member of thé house, atid beitig 86 
iid longer, the house was of coursé capa- 
blé of diseharginy an order which now was 
useless. 
Mf. Creevey considered the point in 
qicifion to be a new one, and said he 
shuld {ake it as a favour if the hon. gent. 
would defer his motion till to-morrow. 

The Speaker said the proceediiigs in the 
afzir amounted to this: the petition was 
presented against a member on the ground 
of disqualification. That member had been 
dispossessed of his seat, in consequence of 
another petition, aiid therefore the petition 
did not #pply. ‘The only quéstion there- 
fore was, whether the house had the 
power of disembarrassing itself from it? 
Mr. Thornton said the petition was per- 
fectly useless, as the house could not pro- 
eéed upoti it. Wot 
“Mr. P. Moore said the petition looked 
oan eventual circumstance, and might 
therefore be applicable at another time, 
and he was commissioned by the parties 
Who signéd it to say, that deeming Mr. 
Mainwaring disqualified, they wished their 
Petition to ‘go collaterally with another, 
Which was still depending. 
_ Mr. Thornton replied, that should that 

the case, ‘sit Francis Burdett’s friends 
Would still have a right. to be heard before 
acommittee.The orde? of the day was 
‘[Paxchas Pook Biz1.]: Sir T. Met- 

‘Moved the veeond reading of the, 
Pancras Poor bill, whieh, he observed, was. 
for thie: purposé of remedying the defects 
in the‘act- passed fast session. If any Ob- 

Tous Were made fo any-parts'of the’bill, 


thése, he observed, could -be-reetified when | 


it was referred to a committee. His %b- 
ject Was to ‘place the parish ‘of St. Paticras 
Wn'thie same footing as the piirish of St. 
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George, Hanover-square, that noblemen 
Hand gentlemen should be included among, 
Ethose who conducted? the parish concerns: 


Mr. Calcraft aid Mro P. Moore pto~ 


The bill. was thea 


[Stipenpiarny Curnates’ Brit.} The 
Attorney-General, pursuant to notice, ros@ 
for the purpose of moving for leave to 
bring im a bill for encouraging the resi-+ 
dence of Stipendiary Curates' on theie 
cures. The bill was the same as one 
which had already received the sanction of 
the house, though from its having had, 
when it passed before, a clause in it for 
making provisions for such curates as 
should be deprived of their curacies by the 
effect of the rectors’ residence bill, it had 
been considered in the other house as 2 
money bill, and on that ground rejecteds 
His learned friend (sir William Scott) who 
had introduced that bill, had since brought 
forward another without the exceptionable 
clauses, but had been prevented, by his 
professional duties, from attending to its 
progress. ‘The same cause still prevented 
him from bringing forward: the measure, 
and in consequence the duty had devolved 
onhim. His object was wot-to alter the 
laws as they stand at present with respect 
to livings under 400/, per annumé -the 
bishops having power to enforcé- a resiv 
dence; but when the living exteeded-that 
sum, he thought there could be no objec+ 
tion to a clause for obliging ‘theveofor to 
provide a resideat clergyman, vith asalary 
of 2007. a year. He therefore: thtvedvfor 
leave to bring ina bill to eneduragetheifesi 


dence of stipetidiary curates on Sheirsdures. 
Sir John Newport expressed -bis. hopes 


that Ireland would not be excladedvitam 
the benefit of the adt proposed, #¥ 
waé-no other part ofthe empire where: 





‘ ; 
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regular residence of the’ parochial clergy 
was more wanted... Those who were apt 
to’complain of the increase of one religion, 
and the decrease of another,: should con- 
sider the effect produced. in: that’ part of 
the United Kingdom, by the suspension of 
those parochial duties. “.. ‘Ce 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said ‘he 
understood that provisions to the effect 
alladed to would be made inthe bill pro~ 
posed to be brought in by an hon. and 
learned gent. (Dr. Duigenan}).  - pant 
* Mr. P. Moore hoped it was “meant to: 
make the duty of residence mandatory on 
the clergy. x42 

- Mr. Creevey apprehended that the in- 
tended provision to curates_was rather too 
limited. Wika’ 

The Attorney-General agreed with sir J. 
Newport, that if there was any soundness 
of principle ‘in the dill, it applied with 
equal strength to Ireland as it did to Eng- 
land; but he possessed too little local in- 
formation respecting that country, to un- 
dertake such a measure. of himself; and 
he had heard it argued, on a former occa- 
sion, that it would be too hard to compel 
curates to-reside in parishes where no re- 
sidence was appropriated to them. 

Dr. Duigenan said, that the bill he had 
the honour to move for would embrace the 
objects alluded to by the hon. bart.—Leave 
was given to bring in the bill. 

[Baxior For a SeLect COMMITTEE ON 
THe Evevents Nava Rerorrt.], The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the-day for reading the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine the lists of 
twenty-one persons given in for the pur- 
pose of constituting a select committee on 
‘the tenth naval report. The names were 
accordingly read, with the number of the 
votes for each. - Ye 

Mr. Whitbread then rose and said, that 
the reading ofthose names which the house 
had just now heard, completely justified 
him in the very serious motion. which he 
should have the. honour of submitting to 
them, according to the notice he had given 
the other day, provided that these names 
‘turned out the same as those he himself 
‘had formerly read to them. It did so hap- 
pen that they identically corresponded with 
ach other. This shewed that the reports 
which had gained ground without doors, 
asito a-list of mames having been industri- 
eushycirculated, for the. purpose of com- 

itig thatimportant committee, were well 


founded, The house had already. de¢ided, 


red a breach of order in him to say tha 
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customs.of the house to circulate such lists. 
so that that he believed it would be deem 
the treasury were guilty of so doing; and 
therefore he should endeavour to abstain 
from so expressing himself; though: it was 
a fact of which he entertained not the 
smallest doubt.. H.e would appeal to th 
right hon. gentlemen themselves whether 
or not they could venture to deny the fact 
to him, It wasa conduct which, no doubt, 
appeared highly discreditable to them, Le 
the house recollect in what situation the 
right hon. gent. opposite (the chancellor of 


‘| the exchequer) then stood. . He (Mr, Pitt) 


had boldly come forward and taken upo. 
himself a very great responsibility as to the 
country. Intimately connected with lon 
Melville, he had appealed to the house and 
the country as to the purity of his conduct, 
The. right hon. gent. had, by his own ag 
count, his hands pure and his character 
unimpeached; and this assertion he (Mr, 
W.) was not disposed at that momentt 
call in question. He could not but ob 
serve, however, that a considerable deal of 
suspicion was created by the_mannerin 
which that right hon. gent. had prepared 
himself to go to trial. The persons who 
were to judge of his conduct were suchas 
were appointed by himself. This surely 
was a circumstance not very creditable to. 
that right hon. gent., and, in short, itap 
peared perfectly ludicrous to see 4 ma 
stand up and say, “here I am, ready to 
meet any accusation the house may think 
proper to bring forward against me, or call 
me in question from the beginning to theend 
of my politicalcareer. Who are to be my 
judges? Let them be declared in the face 
of day; let them be named by ballot,” This 
conduct really appeared like a sham fight, 
in which that right hon. gent. had marched 
his troops out beforehand, and -had seem 
ed confident of being victorious. ~ Letthe 
house recollect the situation in which the 
business stood. . Lord Melville was a priir 
cipal abject of the tenth report. He has 
been withdrawn from it, and the right hoo, 
gent. has said, that there was nothingm@ 
any one page of that report which intl 
least impeached his own character. He 
begged leave to-differ from that righthos 
gent. and to state, before the appointmett 
of that committee, that he. stood under 
very suspiciqus circumstances, particulatl 
with regard to the delicate and con fidentid 
transactions of government, and the gudi 
that was granted by him: to, lord, Mel 
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that report. An acknowledgement. had 
been made by that right hon. gent. that he 
was actually in the knowledge of such 
transactions. It was natural to suppose, 
that the knowledge which he must have had 
of most of the transactions under the cog- 
nizance of lord Melville, would have im- 
icated him in some degree, and required 
that he should be regularly and openly 
freed of any suspicion. Now, that lord 
Melville has been withdrawn, up starts 
the right hon, gent. and says, “‘ 1 am 
the person who is the object of the en- 
quiry.” It was particularly necessary to 
enquire, whether any representations were 
of were not made to the chancellor of 
the exchequer with regard to the with- 
drawing of the money from the bank. Such 
were the circumstances under which he 
(Mr, Pitt) had come down must magnani- 
mously to move for a select committee for 
an enquiry. ‘To whom were the house to 
confide the investigation of this important 
question? The right hon. gent. had named, 
amongst others, three persons who had 
made oath at the table of the house, that 
they thought it would be very much to the 
detriment of public business if they were 
obliged to attend on election committees. 
The first person he should mention was 
lord Castlereagh, who had positively sworn, 
that he conceived that it would impede his 
oficial business if he attended on a com- 
mittee. The master of the rolls had swern, 
that he could not attend on a similar com- 
mittee, without creating inconvenience to 
the suitors in the court of chancery. Sir 
William Scott swore, that it would be at- 
tended with difficulty for him to attend, 
0m account of his avocations in the court 
ofadmiralty. Now, there were these three 
persons who were thus disqualified from 
attending on this select committee, which 
disqualification was proved by their own 
depositions on oath, on account of their 
having occasion to attend to oti:er public 
business. The oaths which he had men- 
oned were not taken on a peculiar case, 
such as the Middlesex committee, requir- 
ing their immediate and constant attend- 
ance, but it had been their regular prac- 
tice hitherto. He apprehended that every 
member appointed upon such an important 
Committee as the present, should be per- 
tly efficient, and able in every point of 
View to devote hig time and attention to 
such an important enquiry. Much suspi- 
tion was attached to the formation of this 
sommittee. He would appeal to the right 
Vou.IV, — 





hon. gent. himself, whether he really wished, 
or thought it was for his advantage or that 
of the country, to have such a committee 
appointed? It was a committee of that 
right hon, gent.’s recommendation, if 
nut nomination, (a cry of no! no!) He 
should wish to know if those gentlemen 
who were crying on this occasion, no, no, 
were willing to go to proof with him upon 
the subject. Perhaps be might think of 
calling some of them as witnesses to prove 
that the right hon, gent. had circulated 
these lists among his friends. He should 
put it again to the right hon. gent. stand- 
ing, as he had done, in the place of lord 
Melville, and appearing magnanimous and 
gallant on the subject, whether it was a 
proper situaticn for the first minister of 
the country to stand in? and whether he 
himself should appoint the committee in- 
tended to investigate his own conduct? 
He had beard of persons playing at cards 
naming their own trumps, but the right hon. 
gent. carried this principle somewhat fur- 
ther, because he was taking upon himself 
the privilege of naming the whole of his own 
cards, He meant no personal disrespect to 
the individuals, but he had great objections 
to their political connections with the right 
hon. geut., which he thought, rendered 
them unfit persons. He thought on such 
a charge, the right hon..gent. should: not 
have thought of making his own. political 
friends his judges. That might not be the 
safest way; and the safest way seemed to 
be refused by the right hon. gent. He, for 
himself, in such a situation, would not 
have desired to be tried by his coadjutors, 
in a case wherein his oldest and steadiest 
political ally had, as it had been expressed 
in this very enquiry, become a disgraced 
and punished political friend and associate. 
Especially he objected to the noble lord 
(Castlereagh), whose conduct, for many 
yé ars, rendered him an unfit person. There 
was also another noble lord, from the same 
country, who held an office under the pre- 
sent adininistration(lord Dunlo). There 
was a right hon. gent. too in a place of 
high rank (Mr Foster), and the master of 
the rolls, and sir W. Scott, who could not 
attend without public detriment. He had 
rather, whatever respect he might have for 
them,.se¢ two country gentlemen in their 
places, though their talents and knowledge 
of business might be inferior. The noble 
lord (Castlereagh) was not merely a place- 
man, but a perpetual placeman. Nothing 
could move him. He was not to be shaken 
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by political storms and tempests, they only 
bound him more firmly to his post. That 
noble lord seemed invulnerable ; he laugh- 
ed at the convulsions of government and 
parties. Nothing short of an earthquake 
could shake him. He had been already 
celebrated for having two strings to his 
bow, and he kept his bow always strung. 
He seemed not to have two strings only to 
his bow, but as many as a certain person was 


noted for having to liis knees, He was in’ 


power in the right hon. gent.’s last adminis- 
tration. He performed him some services 
at the union ; after the union leaving Ire- 
land, he came here, and was in place again, 
That administration went out on a specific 
public ground, and another came in on a 
directly opposite principle; but still the no- 
ble lord clung to office, and kept in place. 
That ministry was turned out by the help 
of his right hon. friend; but then was the 
noble lord again in power, and row he is 
in anew coalition. He did not question the 
purity of his principles, in all those evolu- 
tions by which he contrived to maintain his 
position and keep himself where he was : but 
would the country think him a proper per- 
son to investigate the conduct of his pa- 
tron? He and his patron, no doubt, de- 
served each other’s friendship, for their 
mutual services, He would give his lord- 
ship credit for manly policy, and gratitude 
to the right hon. gent.; but though this 
might be very gratifying in private life, 
it rather disqualified him for the situation 
to be allotted him. For what was the cotn- 
mittee to examine into? Delicate and se- 
cret transactions! The noble lord had been 
engaged in similar transactions in Ireland 
already, and his palate may have become 
vitiated in these matters, and the public 
and he entertain very different ideas on the 
uses and abuses of public money. He 
might, refer to some late matters. The 
noble lord had been charged by the right 
hon. gent. now sitting beside him (Mr. 
Foster) with a scandalous misuse of money, 
in payments to persons in Ireland, to carry 
the union, and had sat mute. He felt con- 
vinced that the right hon, gent. opposite 
could not, from his usual accuracy, have 


nade the charge, could he not have proved 


if. It was repeated lastnight. He would 
refer the noble lord to his right hon. friend. 
If-he denied it, what if he examined Mr. 
Foster at the bar? What might not turn 
out in these “ delicate transactions” of lord 
Melville? Was thé noble lord a person fit 
for that committee? Let the enquiry be 


ever so- severe and honest, the public woul 
not be satisfied with such a committee, 
after such a charge which he (Mr, W 
offered to prove. He reckoned, therefore, 
such a motion not extraordinary, after what 
had happened, though not precedented. 
The hon. member: then alluded to his owy 
name, and observed, that he would 'g 
withdraw from such a committee; but ifit 
appeared the general wish for him to remaig 
on it, he should certainly take cere to ay 
tend to it. Let him, however, be struck 
off, if any person thought his conduct jp 
this business rancorous ; if they considered 
him a persecutor instead of a prosecutor; 
or if they could see the folly he was ag 
cused of, respecting the alleged changes in 
the order of his motion. He liked his 
conduct the better for the censures he te. 
ceived from some persons.— After dwellin 
with great force on the modes attempted 
to screen lord Melville, and the limitations 
of the power of the committee, he main. 
tained, that with the first majority’of one, 
and the minorities since, the people of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, went hand 
in hand, and applauded their justice and 
spirit. Was all talent gone? Could’ no 
independent gentlemen be found to make 
up a committee for such a purpose’as this? 
He would put it to the gent. of the op. 
posite side, whether they would make this 
committee a screen, or a stalking-horse? 
Would they have the public consider it a 
a cloak to cover lord Melville? He er. 
he could name a gentleman, even in th 
place of the Master of the Rolls, though 
less able, yet whom the country would like 
better; and this would apply more largely 
to the other objectionable persons. He 
could find persons as competent, and pos- 
sessing more of the faith of the public. In. 
stead of the name of the noble lord, he 
would propose a gentleman whom he had 
loved and respected from youth, but whom 
he had almost constantly opposed in poli- 
tics, both in and out of that house; with 
whom he must have sometimes: had the 
heats and even the bitterness of contest 
a bitterness of zeal and not of acrimony; 
one who had given the right hon. gent. at 
independent support for years:  ‘Phis gen- 
itleman he had even within’ thes¢ few 
months opposed: actively in his election 
to serve in that house, and he did not te 
pent ‘of it: he might @p so‘ again. He 


uman of talents, end anxious] Jaborious in 
evety thing relative to public advantap 
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meant Mr. Baker, of Hertford; ‘a gentle | 
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and commanding every respect from all 
who knew him. He should therefore con- 
clude by moving, ‘* that the name of lord 
Castlereagh be struck out, and that of Mr. 
Baker substituted in its room.” 

The Master of the Rolls said, if it were 
necessary that every member of a com- 
mittee should constantly attend the duty, 
many of those now proposed ought to be 
excluded; but this was not considered ex- 
pedient. He had never represented bim- 
selfas so absorbed in business, that he had no 
moment and no day which he cquld devote 
to this branch of bis parliamentary engage- 
ments. He had frequently acted in such 
situations: he was named for one on the 
civil list; for another of considerable con- 
sequence relating to barley grain in Scot- 
jand; and he had sufficient time to form 
his opinion, and to assist in the prepara- 
tions of the report. He trusted then he 
was not to be considered as unqualified, 
and he hoped it was not thought on every 
frivolous pretence he was disposed to 
abandon any duty, which it was fit that a 
member of that house should perform. 
Certain he was, that he had never deserted 
any situation of this kind in which he was 
called upon to act, but on account of its 
interference with his indispensable engage- 
ments in some other place. He was on a 
secret committee in 1794, upon another in 
1799, but if he were unfit for such a charge 
as that now proposed, he should with great 
pleasure submit to the direction of the house. 
Matty years he had enjoyed the honour of 
being a member of that house, but he had 
fever made extravagant professions; he was 
convinced his character must depend, not 
upon self-applause, but upon conduct. Ifhe 
had never vaunted of high qualities to the 


«disparagement of others, he had not wholly 


disclaimed party feelings and party princi- 
ples, and he should rather think the worse 
ofthat man who was destitute ofeither, If, 
by the peculiar circumstances he was now 
called upon to vindicate his own honour, 
he would publicly proclaim, that he never in 


‘that house uttered a sentiment he did not 


conscientiously feel; when he expressed his 
opinion, that the Sheritis of Middlesex 


Should not be punished before they were 


heard by their counsel, whatever might be 
attributed to him, he was influenced by no 
party bias; he imputed to neither side im- 
‘proper motives; he had a more fit employ- 


‘-Mentin regarding the purity of his own. 
‘Hewas discussing a most unpleasant topic, 


he was speaking of himself—a subject, lie 





hoped he should never again have occa- 
sion to recur to. He could confidently 
assert he had never given the sanction of 
his authority (humble, indeed, it was) in 
the support of any principle, of which, in 
his conscience, he disapproved. If he were 
objected to for. his deportment, it must be 
in the house, not in the committee; the 
members of these select establishments 
had no option, they had only to exercise 
commen sense on the evidence that was 
produced before them. He apologised to 
the house, the rather because he did not 
rise te speak to the question, but to that 
part of the hon. gentleman’s address which 
appeared to convey some imputation on 
his (the Master of the Roll’s) character, 
but at the same time he acquitted that hon. 
gentleman of any design either to misre- 
present his conduct or his motives. 

Mr. Whitbread lamented he had been so 
unsuccessful as not to make himself under- 
stood; he thought it was impossible for 
auy man to apply a construction, on what 
was said, in the smallest degree disrespect- 
ful to the right hon. and learned gentleman. 

Mr. Wortley Stuart observed, that what- 
ever influence the treasury might have used 
in circulating lists, it certainly had not 
done more than the hon. gentleman had 
done by circulating the lists which he had 
brought down the other day. In his list, 
every man named had voted. against lord 
Melville; and did this shew a greater degree 
of impartiality than that list which had 
been ascribed to the treasury ? 

Mr. Fox was at all times happy to pay 
due deference to the usage of the house, 
when it was governed by the fit respect to 
the principles of the British constitution. 
The attempt of an individual to force a list 
for a committee upon the house, would be 
culpable; but it was ina much higher de- 
gree criminal for any such experiment te 
emanate from the treasury, accompanied 
with the influence that must be presumed 
from that quarter. If his hon. friend (Mr. 
Whitbread) had brought down a. list, he 
shquld have voted for it, provided he ap- 
proved of it; but if his own conduct were 
the immediate object of investigation, he 
should have been utterly ashamed of hit 
self, if he did not take all possible means 
of shewing to the public, he woald have no 
share in recommending a single individual, 
for the purpose of such an enquiry. If his — 
friend should produce to hima list, where 
he (Mr. Fox) was then personally concern- 
ed, he would say, “ 1 will have nothing 
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to do with the nomination of my own 
judges,”’ and he would not condescend to 
inspect it. If his eye were to stray upon 
the paper, and he. should discover in the 
list the name of his hon. friend, he should 
enquire if his friend meant to surrender his 
affection, and to insult him by such a pro- 
position; much less could he do such an 
act in a clandestine manner; in such a 
case every name must be submitted to the 
observation of the house, and be exposed 
to its solemn decision. Considering the 
conduct of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt) 
was implicated in the charge, it was most 
indecent that his own colleagues should be 
appointed to the committee. He could 
ouly say, that to place himself in such a 
situation, was diametrically opposite to 
every sentiment he (Mr. Fox) could in- 
dulge; but if the right hon. gentleman 
could accommodate his feelings to such a 
condition, he (Mr. Fox) sincerely congra- 
tulated him on the convenient eflect of his 
insensibility. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
on this subject the feelings of men seemed 
to lead them to extraordinary extremes. 
If he was to be sent on his trial where no 
charge had been exhibited—if he acceded 
to this, what they required was, that his 
jury should be entirely composed of men 
whom he could challenge for cause. This 
might be their notions of justice, but if he 
had any thing to apprehend from the ef- 
fects of the spirit of party, the only way to 
determine the point properly was to take 
care that the majority should not be com- 
posed of those whom habit, if not convic- 
tion, might lead to find him guilty.” He 
was not so chimerical in point of honour, 
so forgetful of the principles of reason, 
justice, and the law of England, as-to put 
. himself in the situation which they pro- 
pused, for the perilous chance of acquir- 
ing their approbation. Nor was the prac- 
tice. of parliament on this occasion so in- 
consistent, as had been represented, with 
the maxims of the British constitution. 
The committee had been appointed in the 
way most usual on such occasions, It was 
true that the mode _ had often been object- 
_ ed to, yet, upon argument, it had been 
approved. Committees so appointed had 
produced reports most satisfactory to the 
house and to the nation, and he was not, 
upon old exploded reasoning, disposed to 
renounce what had been so long establish- 
. ed. Had not the house already decided 
the committee was to be chosen hy ballot? 
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When this was proposed, in the pursyjt 
of his present design, the hon. geat, (Mr, 
Whitbread) should have proposed that al] 
persons in office should be excluded from 
the ballot. He should have gone farther 
and have insisted, that all’ gentlemen who 
condescended to honour him (the chap. 
cellor of the exchequer) with their privat 
friendship, should also be excluded. Such 
were the extraordinary propositions § 
which these wild notions of personal de 
licacy and private honour must be inaip. 
tained, that his (Mr. Pitt’s) colleagues ip 
office, as well as those with whom he was 
connected by the ties of affection, were to 
be deprived of their parliamentary priyi, 
leges. On the other grounds of objection, 
after what had been so ably stated by his 
right hon.. and learned friend, it was not 
necessary for him to detain the honsge, 
This was not an election committee, where 
it was required that the members should be 
present during every moment of the pro, 
ceedings ; and if he were not resisting the 
motion of the hon. gentleman, he should 
now have been proposing a quorum for 
the committee, to render such constant at 
tencance wholly unnecessary. Would 
gentlemen then say, that because some 
members, from their other important de. 
ties, could not devote the whole of their 
time to such an enquiry, that they were 
never to be nominated upon committees, 
und were to be excluded from so essential 
a branch of their parliamentary functions? 
What would be the consequence? Those 
persons who were best acquainted with the 
business of finance would be precluded 
from sitting on committees in that impor 
tant department ; those best versed in le 
gul subjects would be prevented from 
giving the assistance of their learning in 
juridical investigations; those who were 
mostinformed on the great political inte 
rests of states, would be incapacitated from 
affording their light on that important 
branch of enquiry; and thus the country 
would be deprived of the benefit of that 
mass of talent, the application of which 
would be most conducive to its glory and 
happiness. ‘Then it was said the hoyse was 
to look to what the public expected oft: 
the house certainly was to attend to what 
the public ought to expect ; and that would 
be best indicated by a calm, firm, and 
solute discharge of its duty. But a party 
cry, which assumed to itself the voice 

the people, was not to be mistaken for the 
popular sentiment, in order to annihilate 
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the acknowledged privileges of a member 
of the legislature. These were examina- 
tions proceeding on the general principles 
of justice ; every honourable man ‘was 
therefore a fit member of such committees ; 
the joint talent of the house, when col- 
lected, would most effectually conduce to 
the elucidation of truth. Was the intro- 
duction of one party only the best way to 

ure a fair, and the exclusion of the 
contrary side the most probable means of 
obtaining a wise, decision? Undue influ- 
ence ought not to be employed; but to 
say that to suggest a list to the inspection 
ofa member, was the use of undue influ- 
ence, seemed an assertion not at all correct, 
because it could by no means be disco- 
yered if the party had or had not voted 
according to that intimation, The matter 
onthe whole appeared to him so plain, 
that he felt it difficult to vindicate himself 
for speaking so long; but his leading de- 
sire was to rescue the house and its pro- 
ceedings from the imputation which had 
been justly directed against both. 

Mr, Sheridan said, there was a warmth 
intruded into the discussion, which did not 
belong to it. The real question was, which 
side of the house most conduced to sup- 
port the character of the house, and to ful- 
fil the just expectations of the public? In 
some degree the right hon. gent. seemed to 
have a correct notion of the subject, but 
inorder to justify himself, he presumed 
tocall the opinion of the nation a party 
cry. Were the resolutions of the City of 
london a party cry? Were the meetings 
all over the kingdom a party cry? Was 
the vote of the house of commons, sup- 
ported by the independent spirit of its 
speaker, a party cry? It ought to be known, 
that the time was at hand, when it was 
Recessary to encourage the friends of the 
sate, by the loud voice of the people. 
The gent. on his side of the house did not 
challenge the individuals proposed for the 
committee without cause. ‘They distinct- 
ly said, no one holding a place under the 
crown, is a proper person to examine the 
conduct of the first lord of the treasury. 
They said, a person like the noble lord, 
who had since the union acted with the 
minister, went out with him, came again 
Into office with him, and remained to open 


‘aback door for the right hon. gent.’s ad- 


Mission, is not a fit man to be employed 
on such an occasion. Perhaps, the ire 
amantium, of which gentlemen had heard 


‘Within these few hours, rendered him, 
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if possible, yet more objectionable. Could 
it then be said (he would repeat the ques- 
tion) that no cause was shewn for the chal- 
lenge? It was extremely suspicious, that 
the first person proposed by his hon. friend 
(Mr. Whitbread), being a partizan of the 
ministers, should be resisted, and the pro- 
position for the ballot immediately suc- 
ceed. The right hon, gent. said, *‘ shall 
I be stripped of my friends? Is no per- 
son in office, no one connected with me to 
appear in the committee?” It ‘was not 
required that no colleague in place should 
be on the committee, but it was demanded, 
that the members should not be pestered 
with treasury lists. Could the right hon. 
ent. not trust to the league of private af- 
ection? And if his confidence were defi- 
cient there, could he not repose in the ex- 
pectation, that, for the many favours re- 
ceived, and the many more in reversion, 
his connections would not be unmindful 
of his security? It was not fair to say, 
the exclusion, On some important occa- 
sions, of persons in place, was unknown 
to our law; this was the case under the 
circumstance of appointing committees on 
delinquency in the East Indies. Who 
brought in the bill by which this was en- 
acted? Lord Melville. This was the pub- 
lic reformer who was so lately libelled by 
the house of commons; this was the man 
who was chairman of the committee, and 
who prosecuted the unfortunate delin- 
quents with extraordinary severity. But 
this was not an Indian delinquent, it-was 
the person advanced to the head of the 
king’s government. How much more ex- 
pedient then was it, that this great officer 
of state, if guilty, should not be protected 
by the companions in his crimes? ‘The 
right hon. gentleman forgot himself. He 
(Mr. Sheridan) told him he was himself 
upon his trial, but he replied, that there 
was no charge, no report against him. The 
right hon. gent. prescribed three things, 
which the committee were to try, and it 
was extremely unlucky that in all three 
he himself was implicated. The first was, 
if he had authentic information of the pur- 
pose for which the money was drawn out 
(that was, if the first lord of the treasury 
had such intelligence of the proceeding of 
lord Melville and Mr. Trotter), The 
second was, if the money was with- 
drawn for the purposes for which it 
was voted, and applied to the deli- 
cate services which had been adverted to. 
It was curious to see a person put on the 
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committee, of whom it was said he had 
corrupted the Irish parliament. If he 
would commit such practices with regard 
to one legislature, his inclination at least 
would not be deficient to do the same to 
another. On thischarge of the misapplica- 
tion of the money, the right hon. gent. 
was to be tried, and if it should be found 
that the first lord of the treasury autho- 
rised such conduct, it would be no wonder 
if the subalterns in office took advantage 
of it to effect their own purposes. The 
third regarded the discharge given to lord 
Melville, on account of the defalcation 
of Mr. Jellicoe. Wasit not then most ob- 
vious, that the right hon, gent.’s purity 
was the question to be determined in all 
these? Then bis hon. friend very natu- 
rally enquired what would a man of ho- 
nour do if placed in such an unhappy 
predicament? The rigbt hon. gent., when 
the subject was started, made no objection 
to the committee.. He felt himself so 
closely touched, sv sore when his conduct 
was doubted, that he would have the 
matter fully, examined, and, to use his 
own words, he would have it sifted to the 
bottom... , Then said his hon, friend truly, a 
man ef honour, in such a disposition, would 
have no concern with, and if possible, 
no knowledge of the parties by whom the 
enquiries. were to be prosecuted. But 
what. was the course of the right hon, 
gent,? He said, “I will prescribe the 
line of your march. I will appoint the 
commanders in the field.” He drew up 
the indictment by which he was to be 
arraigned, and then nominated the jury 
before whom he was to be tried. He would 
tell the right hon. gent., in such a proceed- 
ing he had consulted his own honour ; 
the people of England would be disappoint- 
ed, and they were entitled to a fair, full, 
and impartial investigation. 

Mr. H. Lascelles said, he wished to 
trouble the house with but a very few 
words indeed, to which he was induced 
by what had fallen from the hon. gent. 
opposite. He had said that he thought 
the committee was very objectionable from 
the mode in which it had been balloted 
for, and that all the members might be 
supposed to be partially inclined. He 
did not wish to go into a committee con- 
cerning which such impressions prevailed, 
and he thought it necessary to ask whe- 
_ ther the hon. gent. had any objection to 

him? ee 
Mr. Whitbread assured the hon. gentle- 





man that to all those to whom he 
any public objection, he had menti 
his objections, and that he never co 
have entertained the slightest to him ind. 
vidually. On the contrary, he appealed 
to himself, to say whether he had not 
asked his advice as to the names he shoul 
himself put down in the list, and his cop 
sent to insert his own name? 

Mr. H. Lascelles acknowledged the hon, 
gent. had done so, and he felt himself 
much obliged by the compliment; by 
he did not alludeto him, but to what had 
been said by Mr. Sheridan. ; 

Mr. Sheridan disclaimed all idea of the 
smallest objection to the hon, gent. and 
said that his objection did not got 
the committee, but to the mode jp 
which it had been appointed by the right 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Fuller said, though he felt a great 
respect for the hon. members who com 
posed the committee, he was afraid, ftom 
the way in which it had. been appointed, 
the public would not think it so impartial, 
as it ought to be. _ It was known, hesaid, 
as well as the sun at hoon-day, that, his 
side of the house wished the right, hop, 
gent. out of office; and .it was as wel 
known that he would endeavour to keep 
in as long ashe could. He was sorry to 
see him proceeding in such a way, to obtain 
an enquiry into his conduct. He thought 
the committee he had recommended the 
other night would have been a much fairer 
one, viz. the taking one alternately from 
each side of the house, and all those 
whom he had since mentioned it wereof 
the same opinion. Why were not the 
names of two hon. gentlemen below im 
this list; gentlemen of the most noble 
and independent principles, and who had 
for many years past supported the mes 
sures of the right hon. gentleman? 
mentioned Mr. Bankes by name (and there 
was a cry of order! order!). ‘The other 
gent. alluded to was Mr. Wilberforce. 
He was afraid, he said, their names wele 
left out, because they had dared to vole 
against him on a late memorable question 
He exhorted those gentlemen, however 
go on, and one day or other the county 
would most assuredly reward them. He 
said, if the hon. and learned gent. (the 
Master of the Rolls) was always quibbling 
in another place as he was here, he would 
not give a farthing for his arguments. |, 

Mr, Canning complained that his right 
hon. and learned friend (the Master ofthe 
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Js) bad been arraigned in his absence, 
and'blamed for having entered on a justi- 
feation of himself in cireumstances that 
g peculiarly led to it. He was sure, how- 
ever, that he might say also in the absence 
ofthat right hon. gent., that there never 
was@ man to whom the task of justifying 
fimself was more: easy or less necessary. 
He reprobated the terms that had been 
employed by some-hon. gent. in speaking 
of the committee, and thought his hon, 
friend (Mr. Lascelles) perfectly justifiable 
inresenting the general language of op- 

rium that had been applied to it— 
They had been told by an hon. member 
thathe was far from meaning to attach 
ay disrespect to his hon. friend, or toim- 
pute any disgrace to individuals of the 
committee. What! said the right hon. 
gent., is it then no disgrace to belong to a 
packed’ jury, such as they attempted to re- 
present this committee? He was glad, 
however, his hon. friend had taken an op- 
portunity of having such broad imputa- 
fions-contradicted. Inregard to Mr. Ba- 
ker, for whom he had’ the greatest respect, 
he contended that he had been introduced 
merely for the purpose of giving more 
weight to their objections against the noble 
lord, and: not from any real regard for that 
hon, gent. They had proposed him in 
form, not'in substance. It was not. to ob- 
fain his assistance to the committee, but 
get quit of his noble friend, they had 
brought’ bim forward. Though to Mr. 
Baker, therefore, he could have no ob- 
jection, he regarded himself as bound to 
fesist the motion. His right hon. friend 
had’ been represented as shrinking from 
enquiry, but how was that charge at+ 
Was it by. stat- 
ing, as they had done, that he had with- 
drawn from the cognizance of the com- 
mittee every thing but what related to 
limself ? ‘This, instead-of shrinking from an 
enquiry, was more like courting it, so far 
atleast as related to himself. His‘rt. hon. 
friend indeed had always wislied enquiry, 
and had originally contended for that very 
mode of enquiry which the house had at 
lastadopted, he meant a committee. As 
to what farther respected lord Melville in 
the report, the house had already. decided; 
that it was better to refer it to a court of 
law and to recover such ‘monies as the’ pu- 
bli¢ might be found to hate ®W claim to. It 
lad*been suggested by sém@® géhtlemen 
that the committee should be feted 
lowing each side of the house dfternately 





to name a member. Let the list, brought 
down by the hon. gent. opposite, and the 
list said to be recommended by govern- 
ment, be compared, and it would then 
be seen in which the principle of equa 
lization had been most closely adhered to. 

Mr. Jekyil thought, ‘that in the course of 
the proceedings, he and his friends wit 
whom he acted, had reason to complain 
of want of candour from ‘the right hon. 
gent. on the other side of the house. The 
only question now before the house was, 
whether the noble lord opposite. was a 
fit persom to be om that committee, si- 
tuated and connected as he was with the 
right hon. gent. near him, on whose con- 
duct, ‘as first lord of the treasury, that 
committee was to sit in the nature of ajury. 
The right hon. gent. had not, it seemed, 
entirely forgotten the early habits of his 
life, and had therefore talked im the lan- 
guage of that profession, to which he was 
bred, ‘‘of a challenge for cause.” He 
begged, however, as a professional man 
also, to remind the right hon, gent., that 
there were in our law two sorts of chal- 
lenges, and that the other of them was 
“a challenge of the array,” by which’ last 
the law provides that no public officer 
shall chose his own jury, and he: was as- 
tonished’ the right hon. gent. should at. 


tempt to take advantage of being tried by 
a tribunal of his own nomination. 


One 
thing had also struck him most forcibly, 
His hon. friend who brought forward this 
motiou had objected to the name of the 
noble lord, and in the whole course of the 
debate not one reason had been given 
against this objection. - The’simple ques- 
tion came therefore to’this, would the pub= 
lic be satisfied with the nature of this pro- 
ceeding? He. did not think’ it would’; 
and, as he wished the house to revise 
their decision in the appointment of this 
committee, he should vote for the mo- 
tion, and hoped the noble lord’s name 
would accordingly be expunged from the 
list. 

Mr. Windham said, that it was his inten- 
tion to propose that his name should be 
struck off from this committee, upon nearly 
the same grounds on* which he meant 
to contend that the noble lord (lord 
Castlereagh) who was the subject of thé 
motion, was ineligible, namely, the friendly 
footing’ on which’ he had been with’'the 
noble lord (lord Melville), aswell as with 


by] the ‘right‘hon. gent., whose conduct was 


also to’ be investigated, ‘The official con: 
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nexion which he (Mr. W.) had had with 
lord Melville, the social intercourse thence 
arising, and the impression made on his 
mind by the many amiable and estimable 
qualities, which the noble lord was known 
to possess, were all circumstances, which 
tended to disqualify him for the duty 
meant to be imposed on him. It was 
a duty which he did not wish to un- 
dertake. As to the nature of the com- 
mittee, it ought in his judgment, to be 
composed, not merely of impartial, unpre- 
judiced persons, persons who would receive 
and report truth when submitted to them, 
but of those who would be disposed to go 
in pursuit of it, and would be zealous and 
active in their researches. The committee 
was not meant for judicial decision, but 
to collect and bring forth the grounds for a 
charge, which should be submitted, after- 
wards, to the consideration of 'the house. 
The character of the committee was 
rather accusatory than judicial. 
it not then singular, that the very per- 
son accused, should himself nominate the 
committee that was to examine | the 
grounds of the accusation? When a 
friend was thus appointed to pursue such 
examination, he must be rather a sturdy 
moralist, who could use the necessary di- 
ligence in order to seek out facts likely to 
lead to conviction. The task was more 
ungrateful than ought to be imposed on 
any one, and the confidence was too much 
for the house to repose.—-[t was a trial 
which he was not willing to encounter. 
The only argument that could be used 
was, that it was not so much lord M. 
as the rt. hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt) that was the 
object of charge, as the powers of the 
committee were now limited. But this 
was only to change the person, lea. 
ving the case the same. He once act- 
ed with the right hon. gent., although 
he now disagreed with him; and, in- 
deed, to speak correctly, even when he 
did act with him he could not be said 
properly to agree with him. The agree- 
ment: was rather comparative than abso- 
lute—rather with reference to the senti- 
ments of those than opposed to the right 
hon. gent., and with whom he (Mr, W.) 
now concurred, than from a complete 
coincidence in the views entertained. by 
the righthon. gent. Still his connection 
with the right hon. gent.. had been such 
that he did not wish to be a member of a 
committee appointed to arraign his con- 
duct. In considering the powers with 


Was 
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which this committee was vested, com. 


bined with the persons of which it was 


composed, he really did not think it was 


calculated to give satisfaction to the coun 
try. And however little he might be dis. 
posed, or might wish that others at different 


times had been disposed, to enforce a devote. 


ed reverence for public opinion on 

questions of general policy, upon which, 
what was called the public was generally 
incompetent to judge; yet upon such ap 
occasion as this, the case was directly the 
reverse. Here public opinion was not 
only entitled to peculiar attention, but 
was itself a great part of the question, 
The weightiest part of the charge against 
the noble lord (lord M.) was the shock he 
had given to public opinion; and the first 
duty imposed upon the house, was to take 
such measures, consistent with justice, as 
might be likely to restore it. Where the 
suspicions of the public were reasonable, 
whether they should ultimately turn out 
to be well or ill founded, they had a claim 
to consideration and satisfaction. As Dr, 
Johnson said of the partisans of Ossian, 
‘to revenge reasonable incredulity by re. 
fusing evidence, was a degree of insolence 
to which the world had not been accus 
tomed!’ It was the duty and interest of 
the house to preserve itself from suspicion 
in any part of its proceedings upon thisde 
licate question. The wife of Cesar should 
not only be pure but unsuspected. If the 
committee were to be constructed according 
to present appearances, his conviction reak 
ly was, that although the condemnation of 
the party accused by such a committee 
might have weight, their acquittal would 
have no weight at all—f{acry of hear! 
bear !] He conjured the house to take 
such a course as should satisfy the public; 
and though this was a phrase which, used 
too generally, would rather befit the pro- 
prietor of a theatre or a tea garden thana 
great and grave assembly ; yet it wasa fit 
address to the house on this occasion, The 
public was the party to be satisfied, 
for it was the property of the public’ that 
had been misapplied, and what was still 
more to the purpose, it was the confidence 
of the public, that had been shaken.=lf 
obliged by the vote of the house to become 
a member of this committee, formed ® 
it had been, by ballot, and limited, as # 
was, in the ebjects of its enquiry, he dee 
sired, tO. B®. understood as engaging 
it conf®aty to his inclination, and ase 
tering hi® protest against the proceediige 
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“Lord Castlereagh rose, expressing much 
cein the necessity by which he was 

ed to call the attention of the house, 
when he was personally the subject of de- 
pate. He then applied himself to the charges 
brought against him by the hon. gent. who 
moved to strike his name from the com- 
mittee, and said, the hon. gent. in the allu- 
dons he had made to himself, and the seve- 
rl public topics with which he had been 
icly and officially connected, only exer- 
ied a privilege to which, as a member of 
jament, he was fairly entitled, and for 
which he felt not the slightest degree of 
aimosity towards the hon. member. He 
totally denied the alledged anslony between 
his excusing himself upon oath from sitting 


. melection committees, which were attend- 


ed with circumstances specifically required 

y act of parliament, totally incompatible 
withthe discharge of his official duties, and 
his competence to attend upon a committee 
ofthis kind, where a perpetual attendance 
ipon the whole of its sittings was not re- 
quired, but might be optional, and more 
stited to his opportunities, If the present 
committee had required anattendance equally 
close, he should have felt it his duty to state 
to the house, that his official avocations must 
render that attendance impracticable, and 
have claimed the indulgence of the house to 
be excused from serving on it. The house 
having done him the honour to name him 
a%amember, it would ill become him to 
amaign its wisdom; and though he was 
ready to avow his strong personal attach- 
ment to his right hon. friend, and that if the 
committee were to exercise a judicial power, 
possibly his time of life, and his little expe- 
fence in such investigation, might render 
him not so eligible to the duty as his right 
hon. and learned friend, the master of the 
rolls; yet, considering it was the duty of 
tle committee merely to enquire into the 
trath of facts upon proof; that it was in the 
power of no member of that committee to 
conceal a single fact that should come out 
inthe course of enquiry; that those facts 
must be detailed in their report to the house, 
who, and not the committee, were to exer- 
tse judicial decision; he felt nothing on 
the situation, or the nature of his connec- 
lions with his right hon. friend, that could 
disqualify him from discharging the duties 
imposed upon him by the nomination. With 
respect to the allusion made by the hon. 
‘member, to his having retired from power 
mith his right hon. friend, on the circum- 
ance of a great political measure, and re- 
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turning to power again without his right 
hon. friend, or that measure, it would be 
seen, from the discussion which would take 
place in a few days, whether he was under 
any engagement that could preclude his ac- 
ceptance of office. The hon. member had 
thought proper to make some allusion to 
his conduct in another country, as connected 
with a great and important measure: the 
part he took in the accomplishment of it, 
was the proudest circumstance of his life. 
He would venture to say, that there never 
was a transaction in which there was more 
meritorious sacrifice of political interest to 
public welfare. The charges made against 
him on that subject were professedly found- 
ed on something which had fallen from a 
right hon. friend near him (Mr. Foster), 
whose difference of opinion from him on 
that great question he regretted as a misfor- 
tune ; but he had only to say, that what had 
fallen from that right hon. gent. on the 
night alluded to, by no means bore the con- 
struction attached to it by the hon. member. 
Upon the whole, he considered the ques« 
tion of this night not by any means as _per- 
sonally directed against him, but an indirect 
attempt to censure the decision of that house 
by persons who only respected its decisions 
when they happened to accord with their 
own. He knew it was disorderly to allude 
to former debates in that house; but as 
those gentlemen had thought fit to allude to 
them Se the purposes of casting obloqu 
upon him and his friend, he trusted he 
should be indulged in a similar liberty of 
recurrence, in order to remind the house of 
the conduct of some of those gentlemen. 
An hon. member in particular, (Mr. Fox) 
who had, at no very distant period, thought 
so contemptibly of that house and its deci- 
sions, as to withdraw himself entirely from 
parliamentary attendance, had at length 
thought fit to revise his opinions, and con- 
descended to attend the proceedings cf the 
house. But he trusted the honse had too 
just asense, and too strong a recollection of 
that hon. member's conduct, ever to repose 
their. confidence in him. He trusted that 
no period would ever arrive when the di- 
rection of public affairs would be entrusted 
to his hands; for, convinced he was, that 
however the hon. member’s principles may 
have been neutralized by any new connec- 
tions he may have formed of late, they were 
still such as to render him totally unfit for 
the confidence of the British nation. 

Mr. Grey said, that he could not remain 
sileht, when he heard the conclusion of the 
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noble lord’s speech, which he considered the 
most unparliamentary and indecorous he 
had ever heard in that house; the whole, 
as far as related to his hon. friend (Mr. Fox) 
was a misrepresentation and. perversion of 
facts. The noble lord had stated that his 
hon. friend had no respect for parliament 
but when it acceded to his wishes. Such a 
declaration he considered unparliamentary. 
The noble lord had also thought proper to 
refer to the past conduct of his hon. friend. 
To such a reference he should gladly sub- 
mit the point at issue; he was not afraid of 
the discussion which would arise out of that 
enquiry; he should even provoke it with 
great pleasure. His hon. friend did what he 
himself was obliged to do at the same time 
time; he ceased to attend. in ‘his place in 
parliament: this was what the noble lord 
called desertion and abandonment of public 
duty. His hon. friend abstained from at- 
tending when he knew that his presence 
could be attended with no success; he did 
hot attend when he had experience of the 
inutility of combating for the public good, 
and promoting the interest of the country. 
But when his hon. friend and himself had 
given up attendance in the house, they did 
not leave the right hon. gent. (Mr, Pitt) un- 
der any great embarrassinent, they left him 
in possession of the support, almost the un- 
qualified support, of the house of commons, 
and without opposition ; he had the resources 
of the country at. his command, without 
check or restraint. How then could the 
noble lord state that his hon. friend caused 
any embarrassment. by his non-attendance, 
when that very circumstance afforded the 
right hon. gent. every facility to carry on 
his favourite plans of every kind without 
being questioned as to their fitness or expe- 
diency ? The noble lord had misrepresent- 
ed:his hon. friend, as calling this a packed 
committee. He might have said, the com- 
mittée was solicited by the right hon. gent. 
and he would ask him, whether it was con- 
sistent with a high sense of dignity, and very 
honourable to his feelings? When the ques- 
tion before the committee was that of abuse, 
and the conduct of the right hon. gent. the 
subject of enquiry, was it honourable or de- 
licate in him to-endeavour to recommend 
the appointment of persons firm in his in- 
terest, and Roaharted with him in the go- 
vernment? The noble lord next complained 
of the manner of his hon. friend's bringing 
forward his motion. The argument he 
wished to apply in this case, was respecting 


gation of abuses. 





the qualification of the noble lord. It was | 


not.merely a question regarding the conceq. 
ment of facts in the committee, but there 
were other duties that regarded the inves, 
It was a proper conslds. 
ration, whether we should riot avoid thé gp, 
pdintment of persons, who had. been them. 
selves active in the matters complained of 
He wished to ask, upon a prima facie view 
of the question, whether it was not a strong 
objection to the appointment of the noble 
lord, that he was connected with the persoy 
who formed the subject matter of complai 
that it might turn out, that he was himself, 
party concerned, The first charge against 
the right hon. gent. was his knowledge of, 
and connivance at the withdrawings of 
money from the Bank. The second wy, 
whether it had been withdrawn for the py 
poses for which it was voted, and sae, 
as it was stated, to delicate services; an 
the third charge regarded the acquittal of 
Mr. Jellicoe.. He would insist, that the 
knowledge which the noble lord was li 

to have of these transactions, and his con 
nection with administration, were substan 
tial grounds for his disqualification. The 
noble lord was himself a minister, and con 
nected with the noble lord who had been 
adjudged a delinquent, and might himself be 
implicated. The noble lord had been again 
pronouncing his panegyrics upon the Irish 
parliament, and had said, that there never 
was a more meritorious sacrifice to public 
duty and the welfare of the country, than 
that which preduced the union. That s% 
crifice, however, was obtained . by the put 
chase of private boroughs with the publi 
money. His lordship had been charged 
with this: but he did not attempt aw 
in his own vindication. As the noble lod 
denied that any charge had been preferred 
against him by the right hon. gent. on the 
treasury bench near him (Mr. Foster); kt 
him, therefore, ask that right hon. get 
Whether the charge could be supported, he 
did not mean to say, but that it had been 
made was most certain and undeniable, 
The noble lord heard the charge at the time 
it was made by theright hon. gent. he heard 
his hon. fieot (Mr. Whitbread) also repeat 
it. Hewas charged with giving money 10 
the purchase. of votes. That charge stood 
against the noble lord, let him answerits 
would he screen himself, like persons who 
refused to acknowledge their delinquent), 
under the 5th clause? He should, howeveh 
only say for the present, that the chargen 
been made, and no answer whatever # 
been given. With respect to feelings, wee 
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he to change situations with the noble lord, 
aid be accused and shrink from the charge, 
gihout giving an unequivocal denial, he 
should feel disgraced, and stand in the situ- 
dion of a delinquent. Abuse of office was 
the subject of the present investigation. 
Public corruption was the subject of this 
iry; he, therefore, would ask whether 
he noble lord was a proper person to be 
on that committee? but when the ques- 
fon Was agitated, the gentlemen on the 
oiher side found it necessary to shelter them- 
glves under the proceedings of the house, 
and say that he and his friends were endea- 
vouring to vilify the character of the house, 
by objecting to certain names in the list for 
thecommittee. If those names were liable 
fo Objections, there was no other way of 
sewing that but by the mode his hon. 
friend had taken, and for which he deserv- 
ed the greatest thanks. With respect to 
the mode of ballot,*the theory which was 
wed in the present case was not applicable 
inany other, When the abuses of govern- 
ment were the matters of complaint; at a 
time when the people, loaded with taxes, 
were looking with the greatest anxiety to 
that house for redress, it-was their duty to 
adopt the most efficient method of bringing 
delinquency to light, and doing that justice 
which was expected at their hands. But 
his chief objection was to the quarter from 


whence those ‘lists had been circulated; a| 


quarter where the power was great, and in- 
fluence might be practised. The right hon. 
gent. had said, that if lists were circulated, 

were not obligatory; he would ask the 
tight hon. gent. if there was not great 
danger of creating an improper influence ? 
Ifina court of justice, the accused party 
was t6 circulate lists among the jury who 
who were to try him, would not the right 
hon. and learned gent. the attorney general, 
fill'immediately upon them, and expose 
the criminality of their conduct? The de- 
fice that would not be accepted in a 
court of justice, ought not to be received in 
ahouse of commons. 

The Attorney General observed, that the 
bon. gent. who had spoken last, had ex- 
aga with great warmth, in de- 
tence of his political friends. fn his opinion 
that part of their political life in which they 
thought fit to abstain from attending their 
duty in the house of commons, was not very 
honourable or advantageous to their cha- 
meter, The right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
Windham) had contended, that public opi- 
ton was not to be made a general rule of 





conduct, but ought to have particular force 
in this case. He, on the contrary, thought 
it ought to have no influence on an inquiry 
into facts. The right hon. gent. said, the 
commitiee should be an accusing commit- 
tee; but he thought, it should not be an ac- 
cusing committee to the exclusion of all dis- 
position to inquire into the means of ac- 
quittal. An impartial committee would-not 
be had if the list of thé hon. member oppo- 
site to him had been adopted; for it con- 
sisted of none but members who had voted 
against ministers on the subject of lord 
Melville, “The object of the committee 
was indeed to inquire; but it was as much 
to inquire with a view to estabjish innocence 
as to detect guilt. Ifs object must be jus- 
tice, and its pursuit the discovery of truth, 
and such, he was persuaded, would be the 
sentiment of the committee now before the 
house. He thought the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Windham) a fit member of that com- 
mittee, notwithstanding he had endeavoured 
to disqualify himself, for he had that sturdy 
morality which he stated to be a requisite in 
a member of that committee; since he had 
given proof that the sense he entertained of 
his public duty overbore the private esteem 
he had for lord Melville; in a word,) the 
right hon. gent. was in himself an epitome of 
what a committee ought to be; since he 
possessed, in an eminent degree, all the qua- 
lities he himself required in that body. With 
respect to the other hon. gent. (Mr. Whit- 
bread), who it appeared would do his duty 
with more satisfaction if the committee was 
appointed as he wished, he was satisfied their 
object was to discover truth, and detect 
guilt. There was, no doubt, from the zeal, 
activity, and perseverance of that hon. gent. 
that they would be able to procure every 
information, and that the objects of the 
committee would have their fullest effect, as 
it was now chosen. He therefore thought 
the mode by which the committee had been 
appointed was more calculated to. attain 
their purpose, than the one proposed by the 
hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Windham, in explanation, stated, that 
he did not use the words alluded to by the 
right hon. gent. in the sense attributed to 
him. When he made use of the phrase, 
“ accusing committee,” he did not mean 
that it was to be so composed as the learned 
gent. imagined; it was‘not his wish to ex- 
clude impartiality from it, although he 
wished that the valuable qualities of re~ 
search, intelligence, and investigation should , 
be amply discovered in it, 











Mr. Robert Thornton stated, that he did 
not think the circulation of lists an offence 
of that grave character that some gentlemen 
seemed to conceive. He thought if per- 
fectly justifiable, for if. men, whose political 
inclinations generally coincided, did not 
consult and concur with each other upon 
such occasions as the one which had just 
given rise to the discussion before the house, 
it would be in the power of any ten mem- 
bers to. carry the appointment of the persons 
who should be nominated to try the most 
important question. He believed lists might 
have been circulated from the treasury ; but 
to counterbalance this, had not opposition 
their lists also? If no lists should be sent out, 
government, or opposition, or any other lot 
of men, might decide upon any question 
where ballot should be employed; and the 
noble lord who was now objected to might 
have his ten friends, and be borne off by 
that number of persons politically attached 
to him, or ruined by his adversaries. He 
would acknowledge fie had received one of 
those lists, from whom’ he knew not; and 
he exercised his discretion upon it to the 
sdme extent that he presumed every mem- 
ber who received: one did; he made such 
alterations in it, and those with respect to 
more names than one, as he conceived in- 
dispetisible towards obtaining an_ impartial, 
activé, and enlightened commiitee, He 
coiild perceive that on the ballot but few of 
the opposition members put in_ their lists, 
and he thought he could perceive the mo- 
tives which influenced them to decline the 
exercise of that privilege; and that was, be- 
cause they had determined at. the time to 
bring forward this metion. He was one of 
those who had voted with the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Whitbread) in censuring lord Mel- 
ville, and upon that occasion he had acted 
with a number of friends, among whom 
many shades aid differences of opinion ex- 
isted, respecting the degree of culpability 
imputable to that noble lord. Was the 
tenor of that vote to be arraigned, because 
they had met and consulted with each other? 
He did not suppose the hon. gent. would 
say yes. He felt it to be his duty to concur 
in the motion of that hon. gent. on the 8th; 
and although he had since differed with him 
on one or more occasians, he did not think 
it improbable, but that both he, and those 
who acted with him, might have opporiuni- 
ties of voting again in support of a motion 
brought forward by that hon. gent. The 
present motion, however, was one which 
rieither he nor any of his friends could sup- 
port, 
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Mr. Richard’ Martin said, that if he coulg 
have drought himself to be on the same 
opinion. with the hon. and learned gent 
(the Attorney General) he would have 
an end to the debate long ago. Would jt 
not, he asked, be more honourable for the 
hoble viscount to, be acquitted by his apgy, 
sers than by.his friends, as much as it would 
be more to the honour of an individual jp 
be acquitted by a jury, the foreman of 
which was known to be his personal enemy} 
The time of the house, he thought, had 
been very unnecessarily taken up in dip 
cussing whether the name of the noble lord 
should be continued on the list; or no. He 
was not of the opinion of those who laid i 
down asa principle not to be deviated from, 
that a public functionary was by no means 
to be received into a committee appointed 
for such’a purpose as that proposed. By no 
means. “He would examine what the ch. 
racter of that functionary was. If he found 
such a person to have been uniformly ven 
out of office, and corrupt when in it, he 
could not consider such a man as a fit sub. 
ject for a committee. He would say a fey 
words in answer to one argument from that 
noble lord, He was one of those who hai 
been accused of raising a cry against the 
Union ; true, he had opposed it. Since that 
great legislative measure took place, and 
since he came into this country, he saw 
many reasons to approve of it. He would, 
with the indulgence of the house, explain 
what they were— 

The Speaker begged leave to remind the 
hon. member that the observations upon 
which he was about to enter could have no 
possible bearing upon the subject. before the 
house for discussion. ‘om 

Mr. Martin gave way, and after a shott 
conversation, during which strangers wete 
excluded, the house proceeded to a division 
oh Mr. Whitbread’s motion for expunging 
the name of Lord Castlereagh, and inserting 
that of Mr. Baker in its place.—Ayes 86= 
Noes 219.—Majority against Mr. Whit 
bread’s motion 133. 

While strangers were excluded, : 

Mr. Windham, having stated to the hous 
that he had been a member of the adm 
nistration in which the abuses decor 
the Tenth Report are alledged to havetal 
place; and having submitted other 
derations.to the house, why his name shou 
be struck out of the said list, conciude 
with a motion to that effect; upon whit 
motion another division took place :-—-AyS 
80. Noes 207. Majority 127.——At, 





journed. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Wednesday, May 1. 
[Minutes.}—The bills upon the table 
were forwarded in their respective stages.— 
A short conversation took place between 
the earl of Suffolk and the bishop of Ox- 
ford relative to the situation of the poorer 
orders of the clergy, particularly the curates, 
in consequence of the noble earl having 
laiely stated that he had received a variety 
of information upon the subject, some 
of which was of great importance, and 
which he should take a future opportunity 
to call their lordships attention to, as he 
deemed it well worthy the interference of 
the legislature ; this, he seemed to say, was 


' hig intention in the event of the bill now be- 


fore the other house not passing.— The bi- 
shop of Oxford observed, that to enable 
their lordships duly to understand the sub- 
ject, information on both sides the question 
should be laid before the house, otherwise a 
decision upon it must be a very latne one.— 
The earl of Suffolk ‘replied, that his prin- 
Gpal view in calling the attention of their 
lprdships thus early to it, particularly that 
ofthe rev. prelates, was, that the informa- 
tion before the house might not be ex parte. 
Some detailed observations were then in- 
ferchanged between the above peers, re- 
specing the situations of curates, upon some 
particular livings, who, the noble earl seem- 
ed to think, were not justly treated. The 
conversation was terfninated in consequence 
of an observation from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who said, that not a single word had 
fallen from their lordships, but what was 
coatrary to the orders of the house. 

(Universtrres Apvowson Brii.}— 
The order of the day being read for going 
into.a committee upon the above bill, 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that 4s he was 
in hopes the bill in question would be con- 
siderably modified in the committee, lie 
should not oppose that part of its progress ; 
but were it not so, he should certainly op- 
pose the measure in a future stage. After 
somé further observations, his grace moved, 
that an Account of the number and value 
of the different livings in the presentation 
#nd disposal of the colleges in_ the univer- 
tiliés, &c. be laid before the house. 

Lord Grenville expregsed his doubts of 
the propriety of this proceeding; besides, 

believed there was no regular office, or 
plate, at least none undér goveriiment, 
Whence the information required could he 
drawn; and he highly disapproved of any 
attempt to call tipen private Todividals, or 





corporate bodies, for a statement or speci- 
fication of their properties, from a pro- 
ceeding brought is as the present, 
by any individual peer, . He believed 
sucly a proceeding was without precedent; 
and to set one in the present case, may be 
of a dangerous tendency ; or, if a precedent 
existed, it could net be conformable to that 
respect to the rights of property, which he 
trusted all their lordships were inclined to 


y: 

The Lord Chancellor coincided in the re- 
marks of the noble baron: better would it 
be to suffer the bill in question, beneficial 
as it was likely to ptove, to be lost, than set 
such a precedent as that contained in the 
noble duke’s motion. Did the universities 
themselves come forward and desire relief 
from specific hardships, the case would be 
considerably altered. 

The Bishop of Oxford shortly stated, that 
he was in possession of important informa- 
tion on the subject of the motion, which 
he should freely communicate to theif 
lordships. 

The Duke of Norfolk questioned the jus- 
tice of the noble baron’s remarks. He was 
of opinion that all corporations were ‘more 
or less in the nature of trustees, and may 
fairly be called upon. However, he had 
no objection to withdraw his motion. 

Lord Hawkesbury, in a great degree, ex- 
pressed his concurrence in what had fallen 
from the noble lords who disapproved of the 
motion; but in some measure the merits of 
such a question would depend on circum- 
stances, so that it was impossible, with re- 
ference to the powers of parliament, to lay 
down a fixed principle for such cases.—The 
motion was then withdrawn by the noble 
duke, and the house, pursuant to the order 
of the day, having resolved itself into a com- 
mittee upon the bill, 

The Bishop of Oxford addressed the com- 
mittee in a speech of sone length upon the 
subject, in which he recapitulated his former 
arguments in favour of the principle of the 
bill, and added a variety of detailed consi- 
derations, drawn from documents and ac: 
counts, to which he referred, in support of 
the measure. He contended, that it was 
incumbent upon those who opposed the bill, 
to make out what benefit would be obtained 
by continuing the resttiction. The repeal, 
properly speaking, would not be a boon, but 
an act of justice, on the part of parliament, 
and would be gratefully received by the 
universities. He hoped, therefore, it would 
not be reluctantly granted to them, and 
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that the bill would be suffered to pass in its 
original shape. 

Lord Sidmouth expressed his objections 
against the bill in its present shape. If it 
appeared to be the sense of their lordships, 
that a bill to the general effect of the pre- 
sent ought to pass, he thought some modi- 
fications might beneficially be introduced ; 
but these not being now perfectly prepared, 
it was his intention to propose them in a 
future stage of the bill. He thought that 
before the universities were suffered to pur- 
chase any new livings, their friends should 
be employed in augmenting the small livings 
now in their possession, and afterwards that 
suitable parsonage houses should be erected 
on the same. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the bill, 
His general grounds were those he had ad- 
vanced on former occasions. He dwelt 
with great force and effect on the consider- 
ation of its being infinitely preferable to 

ermit the universities of the kingdom to 
acquire ecclesiastical patronage (a patronage 
which they had always exercised in the 
most honourable and beneficial manner), 
ere it should fall into the hands of such per- 
sons, Schismatics, Methodists, and other 
sectarians, as it was likely, to a dangerous 
and destructive extent, through the present 
scandalous mode of traffic for church pre- 
ferments. Though he widely differed from 
his noble friend (lord Sidmouth) in’ some 
important considerations respecting the sub- 
ject of the bill in question; yet there were 
some of his suggestions he thought highly 
deserving of attention ; such as the augmen- 
tation of small livings, &c. and which, he 
trusted, there would be a future opportunity 
of considering. With that view, he thought 
it would be desirable to vote the repealing 
clause generally; it would be proper on a 
future day to recommit the Bill, in order to 
consider of farther provisions of the nature 
he had alluded to. 

Lord Hawkesbury supported what had 
fallen from his noble and learned friend. 

Lord Grenville spoke in support of the 
bill in its present shape. It was a boon 
well deserved by the Universities, and 
should be dealt to them fully and liberally, 
and not with a sparing hand, which would 
imply a suspicion of probable abuse on their 

art. ° 

Lord Sidmouth spoke in explanation, as 
to some points in the noble baron’s speech, 
intended as a refutation of certain positions 
which he had advanced.—The bishop of 
London and the earl of Suffolk shortly de- 
livered their sentiments. Lord Harrowby 
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approved of the suggestion, that the funds 
of the colleges should be applied to the en. 
largement of small livings, rather than to the 
purchase of others. The bishop of Oxford 
argued against the introduction of a clause 
to that effect. The lord chancellor thought 
that the enacting clause should pass in the 
way he had suggested ; and that the provi. 
sions adverted to should be considered on 
a future day. The bishop of Oxford dig 
not object to this. The bishop of St. Asaph 
said he would not trouble the house wih 
his opinions in the present state of the busi. 
ness; but thought the observation of a noble 
lord (Harrowby ) well worthy of attention. 
The question was then put, and the enact. 
ing clause agreed to.— Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May |. 

The speaker attended at half past three, 
and at four o'clock there being only 99 
members present, including the speaker, 
the house of course adjourned to to-morrow, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 2. 
[Mrnutes.]—Counsel _ were further 
heard relativé to the Scots’ Appeal, Cath. . 
cart, bart: v. the earl of Cassilis, Several 
private and return bills were brought up 
from the commons, and were severally read 
a first time.—The bills upon the table were 
forwarded in their respective stages.—-Ad- 
journed, 
HOUSE, OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 2. 
[Minures.|—Mr. Grattan was sworm 
and took his seat for the borough of Malton, 
—A new writ was ordered for the election 
of a member for the borough of Helstone, 
in the room of John Penn, esq. who had 
accepted the chiltern hundreds,—The Irish 
Mail Coach Road bill, the Irish Loan bill, 
and the Irish Dollar bill, were read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed.—Mr, 
Baker obtained leave to bring in a billto 
amend the act of 9 Geo, I. in regulating the 
duty of parish officers, so far.as relates to 
contracts for lodging, maintaining, and em, 
ploving: the poor.—Mr. Leycester moved, 
that a message be sent to the house of lords 
to request that lord Melville have. leave to 
come and be examined before the, commit. 
tee to which had been referred the further 
examination of the matter contained in the 
tenth report of the commissioners of naval 
enquiry. The message was ordered, an 
Mr. Leycester to be the bearer of it, 
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{[Loxp Metvitte’s Grant. ]—Lord H. 
Petty rose pursuant to his notice, to move for 
certain accounts of the public income in 
Scotland, and of certain grants out of that in- 
come. The reason of his making these mo- 
tons was, that as there was an acknowledg- 
ed necessity of inquiring as much as possible 
into every abuse in every department of the 

overnment,: those papers seemed to him 
well worthy of the attention of the house, as 
connected with that object. He stated, that 
ithad been the practice in Scotland, origi- 
natinig at the union, to draw money, by an- 
ticipation, out of the hands of the receiver- 
seneral of Scotland, by the authority of 
warrants from the: barons of .the exchequer 
in that country, signed by some of the lords 
ofthe treasury here. This mode of draw- 
ing the money, which had been originally 
designed as a security against abuse, seemed, 
however, to have been lately made the 
means of it. From 1783 to 1790, onan 
average, 186,000I. a year had been drawn 
in this way ; from 1790 to 1797, it had in- 
creased to 223,0001. according to the report 
of the committee of finance. That com- 
mittee had suggested the propriety of li- 
miting this issue, as there was no certainty 
that the revenue from which it was taken 
could be counted upon for any certain pro- 
duct while it ws liable to be so drawn upon 
without any regular account. The practice, 
however, had been suffered to continue, 
and the mischief of it may be conceived 
from one instance; the grant of 1500l. a 
year to lord Melviile annexed to his office 
of lord privy seal for Scotland. This grant 
he considered a violation of the appropria- 
tion act, of the act respecting the revenue of 
Scotland also, and of Mr.. Burke's act re- 
stricting the crown from granting pensions 
above 12001. without the consent of parlia- 
ment, for this grant was 15001. If this 
grant had been directly made as an addition 
to the salary of the first lord of the admi- 
ralty it would not have been for life. If it 
was intended as a grant for life, the proper 
mode would have been, an application to 
parliament, stating lord Melville’s merits as 
the grounds on which the claim was made. 
The noble lord concluded with moving, 
“that there be laid before the house an ac. 
count of all monies paid under warrants of 
the barons of exchequer in Scotland, direct- 
td to the receivers of the customs and ex- 
cisein that country, stating the persons to 
whom such grants were made, and the pur- 
ee for which, from 1797 down to the 
atest period they were made.” This ac- 





count. was ordered, with some others of the 
same nature. The noble lord then moved 
for an account of another grant to lord Mel- 
ville, of the arrears of the stewardship of 
Fife, This was. necessary, as there wasa 
report that the grant had been made in a 
surreptitious manner, and not.on grounds 
satisfactory to the lords of the treasury when 
it came afterwards to be considered. 

Mr. Boud—It is true my name appears 
upon the warrant; and I subscribed it with, 
out any hesitation, upon the authority of 
what appears at the beginning of that docu- 
ment, that the business was done with the 
concurrence of the barons of the exchequer 
in Scotland. I certainly take no blame to 
myself inahe affair, since it was done with 
their acknowledged advice and approbation. 
But I think it due to this house, and to the 
public, on the present occasion, to advance 
one step farther. It was not known tome, 
nor, I believe, to any of my colleagues who 
signed the instrument, that it had reference 
to arrears to an amount of any consideration. 
Some small sum, we thought, might be com- 
prised under that head, but that it should 
coyer an item exceeding 3000l.. I believe 
none of us entertained the most remote 
idea.—This account was also ordered. 

(PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE PRINTER 
oF “ THe Oracie,” For A LIBEL on 
THe Hovuse.j]—Sir Henry Mildmay pre- 
sented a petition from Peter Stuart, propri- 
etor of the paper called The Oracle, then in 
custody of the serjeant at arms, by order of 
the house, for a breach of privilege in a pa- 
ragraph in that paper, and moved, that the 
said petition be read. The. petition was 
accordingly read by the clerk, and is as fol- 
lows :—** To the honourable the house of 
commons in parliament assembled, the peti- 
tion of Peter Stuart, printer and publisher 
of a morning newspaper intitled ‘ The 
Daily Advertiser, Oracle, and True Briton,’ 
most humbly sheweth, that for the publica- 
tion of that part of his paper. of Thursday 
last, deemed highly offensive to this honour- 
able house, he Feels the deepest regret; and 
that although. certain expressions in that 
paragraph be indiscreet and unguarded, and 
such as have incurred the displeasure of so 
important a branch of the British consti- 
tution, yet that your petitioner humbly 
hopes, on this acknowledgment of his sin- 
cere sorrow, that this honourable house, in 
the plenitude of its condescension and libe- 
ralitv, will be pleased to parden him for a 
transgression solely attributable to the hasty 
composition of a néwspaper, and not toany 


‘ 
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deliberate design of offending this honour- 
able house. That your petitioner is embol- 
dened to solicit your indulgence and forgive- 
ness on his well founded assurance, that du- 
ring the several years in which he has con- 
ducted a newspaper, it has uniformly been 
his principle and pride zealously to support 
the character and dignity of the house of 
commons ; and that it has frequently fallen 
to his lot to have vindicated both from the 
charges of societies expressly instituted to 
bring them into public disrepute and con- 
tempt.—In any- observations which your 
petitioner may have published on the con- 
duct of lord Melville, he could not but bear 
in mind, that the views of those societies, 
abetting domestic treason, and assisted by 
the co-operation of the revolutionary power 
of France, would, he verily believes, have 
effected the destruction of the British con- 
stitution, had not the wise and efficient mea- 
sures brought forward by that administra- 
tion, in which lord Melville held so conspi- 
cuous a situation, been adopted; and this 
honourable house would not, in that case, 
perhaps, have been now in existence, either 
to censure lord Melville, orto pardon your 
petitioner.—That if any thing could increase 
your petitioncr’s regret, it would be its being 
supposed that the objectionable paragrap® 
was directed also against the right hon. the 
speaker of the house of commons; that 
your petitioner has no hesitation to declare, 
that no idea was ever more remote from his 
mind; and that your petitioner would be 
the very last person to insinuate any thing 
_ disrespectful of a‘character whom he, in 
conjunction with the whole nation, highly 
esteems as a private gentleman, and most 
profoundly venerates as the head and public 
organ of this hon. house.—That your peti- 
tioner most humbly hopes this hon. house 
will consent to his release; and your peti- 
tioner will ever pray, &c. P. Stuart.”— 
' The petition being read, the hon. baronet 
moved, that the said Peter Stuart be brought 
to the bar and discharged. 

Mr. Windham called the attention of the 
house to the insolence of this petition, and 
asked whether any thing like it had ever 
been known? The condescension of the 
petitioner in bearing testimony to the pri- 
vate character of the speaker, and the office 
he held; was indeed extraordinary. How- 
ever far the house could go in tolerating the 
insolence offered to it, and to every thing 
else sacred in the state, he was decidedly of 
opinion that the insolence of this petition 





house, whether ever any thing in the form of 
apology came up to this, which not on} 
justified what the house had thought repre. 
hensible, but even made accusations upon 
the house. He also pointed out the extras 
ordinary claim of merit in opposing certain 
societies out of doors, which, it was modest. 
ly said, would, if not aime by this person, 
and those to whom he réferred, have pres 
vented the hofise from ever sitting. He. 
left it to the house what opinion it should 
form of this extraordinary petition. He 
should not offer any new motion; but he 
put it to the hon. baronet whether the ort 
ginal one ought to be persevered in. The 
petition was, by general desire, read a se 
cond time. 


- - Sir Henry Mildmay said, he really saw : 


nothing improper in the petition, nor could 
he understand why the hon. gent. should 
cry out so much against it. If it was the 
allusion to lord Melville, and’ the credit 
given to him, and those who acted with him, 
for those measures which enabled the house 
to preserve its’ place, he had no hesitation 
for himself to avow the same sentiments, 
He could not help believing that the right 
hon. gent. misunderstood the language of 
the petition. He did not see the smallest 
impropriety in the petition, and he there- 
fore continued his motion. 


to be no way averse to the object of the 
petition, thought that the petition itself was 
a very improper one to be presented to the 
house. It was unnecessary and improper 


opinions of the petitioner respecting: the 
conduct of lord Melville in other times, and 
upon former occasions. He was at a loss to 
know for what other meaning this topic had 
been introduced, but for the object of at- 
tacking those who brought him before that 
house. The other topic which he had 
chosen for his defence, namely, the general 
principles on which he had long condueted 
a newspaper, appeared to him a most un 
seemly ground for the petitioner to rest his 
defence upon. In the first place, how was 
the house to know the fact ? How was it to 
be expected that they should know what 
newspapers he conducted, or what was his 
manner ‘of conducting them? He could not 
conceive that the house could admit of such 
a ground of defence, unless ministers wished 
now to inculcate the doctrine, that it will 
always be admitted as an excuse for those 
who may be brought before them for libeb 





was beyond all toleration. He left it to the 
; 


ling that house, that the person who ha 


Mr. For, although he professed himself . 


to introduce in a petition of this nature, the’ 
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been guilty of it has uniformly been a sup- 
of administration, and of all those 
majorities which could be supposed to be 
rocured by the influence of the minister, 
and that-he .had before been in the habit of 
onlylibelling those minorities which opposed 
the wishes of ministers. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not well understand the conclusion drawn 
by the hon. gent. from the topic he had last 
stated. If the petitioner had stated pe 
tally, that he had been in the habit of sup- 
porting administration, or any set of mini- 
sters, that would. certainly have been no- 
thing to urge in vindication or extenuation 
of the offence which drew upon him the 
displeasure and-punishment of the house; 
but when it was recollected, that it was for 
a libel on the house of commons that he 
had been ordered into custody, it was un- 
doubtedly a topic of extenuation. of the of- 
fence to alledge, that so far from being in the 
habit of libelling them, he had always before 
supported, as much as in him lay, the reso- 
lutions and decisions of the house of com- 
mons. He must allow, however, that the 
language aud tone of the petition were not 
exactly what would have appeared to him 
the most proper. It was not, however, 
with this petitioner alone, but it appeared 
to him a common fault with almost all who 
were connected with the press, that they 
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that opinion should also dislike the statement, 
of it in the petition. That opinion was, 
however, entirely agreeable to the opinion 
which had for many years been entertained 
by'a great majority of that house, and of the 
other house of parliament, and although 
the petitioner might have thought his testi- 
mony of much more importance than it 
really was, both with respect to lord Mel- 
ville and to the speaker of that house, yet 
he could not see any thing improper or in- 
sulting to the house in his imtroducing those 
topics in extenuation of his offence, It was 
in the recollection of the house, that on the 
day that this business was first brought for- 
ward, considerable stress had been laid on 
the majority having been formed by the 
decision of the speaker, and therefore the 
libeiling the majority under such’ circum- 
Stances, was an ageravated offence, as con- 
veying a personal libel on the character of 
the speaker, whose vote made the majority. 
When this had been relied upon at the time 
the libel was complained of, it was not ex- 
traordinary that the petitioner should posi- 
tively disclaim every idea of reflecting upon 
the speaker, and take that opportunity of 
expressing his respect for his character. For 
his part, it appeared to him that the decision 
of the majority of the house of commons 
should at all times be treated with the great- 
est respect; but certainly it did not appear 





assumed a loftier stile, and gave themselves 
something more of importance, than ap- 
peared naturally to belong to them. As to 
the danger of ihe times, in which the peti- 
tioner alledges that he has supported. the 
house of commons, in that he was fully borne 
out by the high authority of the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Windham) who had frequently 
and very forcibly described those dangers in | 
that house; and who, as well, as the peti- 
toner, had often attributed to that admini- 
stration of which lord Melville formed a 
part, the salvation of the country. This 


to him to be entitled to more respect for 
having been obtained by the casting vote of 
the speaker than those decisions which are 
agreed to, either unanimously, or by very 
large majorities of the house. The only 
topics then which were objected to in the 
petition, were those expressions with re- 
spect to the speaker which appeared very 
naturally to have been introduced in conse- 
quence of his having been supposed to have 
libelled the speaker, and his professions of 
respect for lord Melville’s services, which 
were urged in extenuation of the zeal with 





opinion was not singular: it had been for 
many years the prevailing opinion of both 
of parliament, and of a considerable | 
portion of. the.people of this country. If| 
4 common with them the petitioner had 
tthe importance of the services that had 
been rendered to the public by lord Mel- 
Ville, and those with whom he acted, it was 
cettainly competent-to him to state this cir- 
cumstance in. his vindication. : He had stated 
the ground of his partiality to lord Melville 
o,proceed from his opinion of the great ser- 
wees he had performed; it was therefore 
iot.surprising that those who do not relish 
Vou. IV. 





which he undertook ‘to defend his character. 
All the rest of the petition was merely the 
expression of sorrow and contrition for hav- 
ing offended the house, and this part cer- 
tainly could not be objected to, 

Mr. Windham begged the house would 
observe how small a part of this petition 
was taken up with expressions of sorrow 
and contrition in comparison to what had 
been allotted to the other topics. It cer- 
tainly could not be supposed that he disa- 
greed altogether from the opinions stated in 
those topics, and more particularly in that 
one which was complimentary to the speak- 
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er. His objection was not to the obser- 
vation itself, but the time and place in which 
‘it appeared. It was not the commentary 
and the criticism itself-which he found fault 
with; they might be very good, but non 
erat hic locus. The petition of a person 
under punishment for libelling the house 
was not the place in which a commentary 
on the conduct of the speaker ought to be 
found. It was the complexion and charac- 
ter of the performance altogether, that made 
it impossible to agree-to the motion, and he 
therefore intended to move an amendment. 

Sir William Burroughs rose to order. He 
thought it irregular for a member to make a 
second speech with a view of moving an 
amendment. — 

The Speaker gave his opinion, that by the 
rules of the house the right hon. gent. could 
not make a second speech tomove an amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Grey felt extremely sorry to be obli- 
ged again to trouble the house on this busi- 
ness. He did not know what was the pre- 
cise nature of the amendment intended to 
be moved by his rt. hon. triend (Mr. Wind- 
ham) but he thought it was evident that the 
house was now’ placed in a situation that 
made it impossible to avoid passing some 
severer punishment than was at first thought 
of. If the nature of the composition which 

‘was presented as a petjtion was considered, 
‘it would appeat to have been written alto- 
' gether in a strain of defiance and accusa- 
tion. This-was the general tone of it, and 
nothing proved it more strongly than the 
defence of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt). 
Could the house countenance the petition 
of a person who placed himself in the situ- 
ation of accuser of one of the parties ? Was 
it not evident that the general object of the 
petition was to attack those who brought 
this business before the consideration of the 
house? He must confess it gave him very 
uneasy sensations the other night, when he 
heard an hon. friend of his (Mr. Sheridan) 
give the term of “ milk and water,” to what 
he conceived the grossest libel against the 
character of the house that ever was submit- 
ted to their consideration. It was by no 
means to be considered as an animated dis- 
cussion of public affairs, but a mere compo- 
sition of unqualified’ abuse against the ma- 
jority of the house. It was an attack upon 
their character‘as judges sitting in a court of 
justice; it called them intemperate, partial 
and presumptuous. He, on the former 
night, had left the libel to the consideration 
of the house, without making any observa- 
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tions in aggravation, which he now ¢om 
ceived that he had a right to make, 
should therefore now state, that gross q 
enormous as he conceived the libel to ty. 
which he had submitted to the consideratigg 
of the hotse, it was in his opinion hi 
aggravated by the style of defiance wad 
appeared throughout this petition, and which 
was highly indecent and insulting to the 
house. He did not exactly know why 
amendment to move for, but he th 
that the punishment ought now to be 
creased. 

Mr. Canning thought the hon. member ’ 
might have spared all those topics that re 
lated to the libel itself, and have confine 
himself to the petition which was beforethe 
house. Ifthe hon. member who had him 
self brought forward this business, was con 
tent onthe night he brought it forward with 
the small measure of punishment that was 
mentioned, or rather with the no punish 
ment, it was not competent to him nowty 
go back and argue that a severe punishment 
should be inflicted for that offence. The 
hon. gent. took great credit to himself for 
being so ready to comply with the sueet 
tion of a light punishment; he should also 
have given equal credit to the conduct of 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) on that oc 
casion. Whatever feelings he might have 
had in bringing the business forward, was 
best known to himself; but it was most 
clear that nothing but a sense of duty tothe 
house could have governed the conduct of 
his hon. friend on that occasion. Whatever 
might be the motives of the apparent lenity 
of the very persons who complained of the 
libel, it was evident that the motive of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) in suggestinga 
more serious punishment was, that he com 
ceived it due to the character and dignity 
of the house, and that even when he was 
himself in a minority, he felt that the deci 
sions of the majority ought to be treated 


avith the highest respect. As to the part of 


the petition which contained complimenia 
expressions towards the speaker, altho 
strictly speaking the petitioner was not to 
supposed to know that it had been dwelt 
on as an aggravation of his offence thathe 
had spoken so disrespectfully of a decision 
which was determined by the casting vole 
of the speaker, yet he did not suppose that 
any member could so adhere to strict for 
mality, as to censure the petitioner former 
ly answering a charge that had been made 
against him. Although it might, at first 
sight, appear somewhat ludicrous to heat 
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the petitioner complimenting the private 
character of the speaker, yet if that had 
left out, and the compliment was only 
tohissituation as presiding over this house, 
the omission might be complained of with 
morereason, and would appear to convey 
something of a reflection on his private cha- 
racer. He wished, however, now, thatthe 
editors of papers in general, not only those 
whoconducted daily, but those who pub- 
lished weekly papers, should take notice, 
and receive warning that a great change had 
tiken place in the system of forbearance 
that had hitherto been adhered to, Justice, 
impartial. justice, must be done on both 
sides, A new era had now begun, and if 
any general clamour should be raised with 
respect to the abridgment of the liberty of 
the press, it must be recollected by the 
house and the country, on which side of the 
house these prosecutions. first commenced, 
and: who it was who began them. As the 
petitioner had defended, with mistaken zeal, 
the man who had been the victim of the an- 
ger of that house, was it unfair for him, in 
extenuation, to shew the causes which had 
produced that zeal which drew upon him 
the displeasure of that house? It was cer- 
tainly hic in him to point out the reason 
why he entertained so great a partiality for 
lord Melville; to state the services which 
that noble lord, and those with whom. he 
acted, had rendered to the country ; and it 
was not extraordinary, or unnatural, that 
aay member of the community, who felt 
strongly that the salvation of the country, 
and the protection that he enjoyed in com- 
mon with all his fellow subjects, was owing 
tothe salutary laws which were then enact- 
ed, to be strongly impressed with gratitude 
for those services, and to undertake zealous- 
hy, although imprudently, and perhaps pre- 
simptuously, to defend a person whom the 
hadcondemned. As to the merits of 
lord Melville in those times to which the 
Petition alludes, no resolution of the house 
of commons could erase that page from the 
history of the country, or from the recollec- 
tion of the supporters of the constitution. 
Heagain repeated, that a great change had 
new taken place, and that the house and the 
country must recollect on which side of the 
house it had begun, 
. Mr. Sheridan said, that although it was 
peculiarly disagreeable to him to mix in any 
when his partiality even to the ex- 
cesssof liberty for the press would interfere 
withthe opinion he would otherwise have 
‘ » yet, on the present occasion, he 





could not'give a silent vote; nor was he to 
be deterred from giving his opinion by the 
indecent threat that had been thrown out by 
the hon. gent. who had spoken last. That 
gentieman had stated pretty strongly, that it 
wag in the contemplation of his friends to cur- 
tail and abridge the liberty of the press, and 
wished to have it supposed that he and his 
friends were to be responsible for the de- 
termination on the other side of the house 
to abridge the real liberty of the press. He 
saw nothing inconsistent in the conduct of 
his hon. friend, (Mr, Grey) on a former 
night with his conduct to-night. He had 
on aformer night given way to that dispo- 
sition for lenity which he perceived to have 
been then the prevailing sentiment in the 
house; but when he now found this dispo- 
sition towards lenity had been abused, and 
that the stile of the petition shewed strongly 
the spirit in which the libel had been writ- 
ten, there was no inconsistency in thinking 
that this lenity had been misplaced, and that 
some severer punishment should now take 
place. He confessed that he himself had 
used the words stated by the hon. gent. and 
although he gave his opinion that the -para- 
graph alluded to was a very gross libel, yet 
he called it milk and water comparatively 
with others which had not yet been noticed. 
However, he must confess that some bounds 
ought to be set to the licentiousness of the 
press; yet when he considered in whose 
hands the pruning-knife was to be placed, 
to lop off its exuberances, he was much 
afraid they would destroy-the pith and vital 
sap of the tree, On this ground he had hi- 
therto opposed all those measures for re- 
stricting the freedom of the press; he had 
opposed all the increase of duties on those 
smaller publications which might at a cheap 
rate disseminate general and useful informa- 
tion; he had opposed the bill which re- 
quired a printer’s name to be inserted on 
every hand-bill; but above all, he had op- 
posed that infamous act (if he might be al- 
lowed to call any thing infamous that was 
still in the statute book), which allowed ma- 
gistrates and courts to transport persons to 
Botany Bay upon the second conviction for 
alibel. Upon the present occasion he had * 
himself been applied to by some friends of 
the petitioner, and waited on him in conse- 
quence. Having read his petition, he en- 
treated him to leave out those passages, and 
struck his pen across them. It. appeared, 
however, that after he had seen him, the 
petitioner took the advice of some other 
persons, and re-inserted those passages. Af- 
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tér having done so, hé had, however, the 
decency not to ask him to present his peti- 
tion. The right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt) had 
considered it as a fair set-off in the petition- 
er to state the former services of lord Mel- 
ville; if that was any argument, why did 
not his lordship’s defenders in the house 
make use of it? When the petitioner chose 
to state that they sat there as a parliament 
Owing to the exertions of lord Melville and 
his friends, was that language which the 
house could endure? If it was owing to sa- 
lutary laws, surely it was to the legislature, 
and not to one or two individypals, that those 
laws were owing. It was equally objecti- 
onable in a'petition to speak of either the 
merits or demerits of any of the parties in 
parliament. If a person under punishment 
for a libel ‘on the character’ of the house 
should have taken another ground, and in- 
stead of attributing the safety of the state to 
lord Melville and his colleagues, had attri- 
buted it solety to the firm stand which the 
Opposition in parliament had made to all the 
fabricated plots and conspiracies which had 
been invented on the part of government, 
for the purpose of preserving ministers in 
power and office, such a statement would 
have been equally objectionable. A peti- 
tion ought not to be so framed as to revive 
those topics of discussion which were not 
relative to the matter before the house. He 
felt sorry that the petition had been so word- 
ed that he could not give it his support. 
Upon the ground he had stated, he should 
find himself obliged to agree in the vote of 
-his hon. friend. 
_ Mr. Dent thought the petition contained 
no matter that could be adduced in aggra- 
vation of the original libel. It appeared to 
him a great inconsistency in the hon. mem- 
ber, (Mr. Sheridan) to give credit to the 
legislature for the salutary laws it had enact- 
ed, and yet give no credit to the admini- 
stration who had brought them forward. 
. Mr. Sheridan, in explanation, said the 
hon. gent. had completely’ misunderstood 
him. He neither meant to give credit to 
those laws as salutary, nor to the govern- 
ment that introdviced those laws. 

The Attorney General thought it was a most 
extraordinary speech which the house had 
just now heard from the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Sheridan). His expression on the other 
night was a remarkable one, and would not 
easily be forgotten. He had described the 


libel asa * mere mi!k and water” produc- 
tion, when compared with many others, 
and yet this night he found out that it was.a 
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most grave and serious libél. ‘The greg 
zeal that some gentlemen now shewed ty 
punish a libel on the majority of the house 
appeared diffict!t for him to account fop jy 
any other way than he had already done, 


supposing they were attached to majorit 


happened to belong to the one description 
orthe other. Having now found a libel on 
a majority to include themselves, they werg 
ready to vote for increasing the punish 
ment. ‘ 
Mr. Whitbread considered that his hop, 
friend (Mr. Sheridan) had properly stated 
the grounds from which the disposition ty 
lenity on a former night proceeded. . There 
were two solutions of it. In the first place, 
his hon. friend (Mr. Grey) had complai 
of a libel; the house unanimously agreed 
that it was a gross libel; and, under these 
circumstances, it was not surprising that his 
hon. friend (Mr. Grey) should, as usual, feel 
a greater disposition to lenity than thet 
hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt). If the fact, how. 
ever, was, that it was one of the minority of 
the sth of April, who both wrote that libel 
and drew up the petition, it was not extra 
ordinary that that hon. member should 
warmly defend his own productions. The 
set-off in this case is curious. The'editor, 
who is punished for libelling the majority of 
the house, tells you, in his vindication, that 
he has very frequently libelled the minority, 


newspaper should tell the house of com 
mons that he had sat in judgment upon them 
and their proceedings, and pronounced his 
applause or his censure on the different par- 
ties in parliament as he thought fit? This 
set-off stated, that lord Melville had been an 
old and faithful servant of the crown. It 
had, however, been proved, that for more 
than 16 years of the time he was in office, 
he had been an unfaithful servant; and that 
the principal object of him and his colleagues 
was to cling to office as long as they could 
As to the party heats which prevailed at 
those times, they were in a great measure 
gone and obliterated from the page of his 
tory. The right hon. gent. himself(Mr 
Pitt) had, if there was any faith in man, pre 
posed and recommended his hon. friend 
(Mr. Fox) as a fit person to hold a high oF 
fice in the government of the country ; 
therefore, he could not have supposed tl 
he deserved those scandalous  libels which 
had been thrown out against his character. 
Without wishing for any severity of punish 
ment to be inflicted on the present occasion, 
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or minorities, exactly as they ‘themselyg | 


Was it to be endured, that an editor ofa 

















‘heshould be very glad that the hon. baronet 
‘would ‘see this petition in the same light 
that it appeared to him in, and consent to 
withdraw it for the purpose of preparing 
another that would be more decent and 
seemly. The expressions in the first part 
wf itwould be sufficient to obtain the object, 
and the remainder had much better be 
mitted. He then appealed to the hon. 
baronet, whether it would not be better to 
withdraw his petition ? 
Sir H. Mildmay answered, that he had 
heard nothing in the latter part of the dis- 
cussion which altered in any manner the 
opinion he had before formed. 
Mr. Ryder thought that the topics object- 
ed to had been very- fairly and naturally in- 
Hiroduced into the petition, and if the house 
was to consent to have the petition with- 
drawn upon these grounds, he thought it 
would convey a severe reflection and libel 
on the conduct of that government to whom 
the country had been’ so much indebted. 
‘Although he by no means wished to revive 
party animosities, yet he considered that the 
petitioner had a right, when the question 
came in his way, to state, in extenuation, 
the reasons for which he felt so much zeal 
inthe cause of lord Melville; and, for his 
part, although he was not at all personally 
acquainted with his lordship, he should not 
hesitate to say, that whatever offences he 
may have committed, he had rendered great 
and important services to his country. 
' Sir John Newport wished to give an hon. 
member (Mr. Canning) an opportunity of 
explaining what he meant by saying lord 
Melville had fallen a victim to the anger of 
that House ? 

Mr. Canning did not recollect having used 
the expression : he thought he had said the 
displeasure of the house, and that even that 
phase he had given with a qualification. 

» Lord De Blaquiere thought the origina libel 
was much aggravated by the stile of the peti- 
tion. He did not think that the house should 
take notice of every ‘sentiment that was put 
in writing by a blockhead. He could not 
bring himself to think that a man was worth 
Notice, who would not take advice even for 
hisown relief. The hurry of the press was 
ge in excuse for the original paragraph ; 
Dut, it should be recollected that the cir- 
cumstance upon which that writer had 
thought fit to comment, took place before 


’ the recess, and it was not right to ‘admit any 


thing which was untrue as an extenuation. 
¢ had received good advice, and had not 
availed himself of it, but had acted in oppo- 
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sition to it; he thought he should not be al- 
lowed to pass with impunity. 

Lord Marsham thought equal credit was 
dye to those who first brought this business 
forward, and those who, when it was brought 
forward, decided on it according to what 
was due to the character of the house. He 
did not think that every printer should be 
allowed to appoint himself a censor of the 
proceedings of that house. He, however, 
did not wish the punishment to proceed any 
farther, but should be-glad that a more 
seemly and becoming petition was pre- 
sented to the house, than that which had 
been read. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, he should move 
that the petition be negatived and returned 
to the petitioner, in order that another 
might be immediately presented which 
would be fitter for the house to receive. 
The first page of the petition would be fully 
sufficient. 

Mr. Fox appeared to think the previous 
question would be the best way of disposing 
of it. 

The Speaker thought that the previous 
question could not be put upon the motion 
in its present form. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, he should nega- 
tive the question, intending, however,’ to 
vote for the receiving a petition that might 
be unobjectionable immediately after. 

Mr. Wiberforce said he was a friend to the 
liberty of the press, and particularly as it 
related to subjects of a political nature, 
which were more important to be discussed 
than any other, as far as the interest of the 

ublic was concerned; and for that reason 
he should be disposed to make greater al- 
lowance even for excess of liberty in those . 
topics than in others, because they were 
more likely to lead men to a warmth of 
expression than any other, and because 
they ought to be discussed with greater 
boldness, and boldness of discussion natu- 
rally lead to excess, upon sdéme occasions. 
He allowed also-what had been hinted at al- 
ready, that wherever any one was accused 
of misconduct, it was but fair that he should 
call his conduct, previous to that accusation, 
in aid of his’case, as it might operate to 
soften the rigour of judgment against ‘him ; 
and therefore he should, in a case like the 
present, be among those who were disposed 
to be most liberal; for he wished to allow 
all possible latitude to political discussion. 
He therefore wished to. see no attack made 
on the liberty of thé press, for which reason 
he could have wished that this had-not been 
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made matter of complaint; but being 
brought forward, the house must dispose of 
it in the best manner it could. And here 
he, with all his partiality. for the liberty of 
the press, could not help observing, that the 
stile and mode of the petition were such as 
he should not wish to hear at the bar of that 
house. He trusted he should not often see 
@ person, whose general conduct he might 
2pprove, making the sort of apology now 
offered to the house; for although he ad- 
mitted that an apulogy should not be too 
humble, yet, when it was made at all, it 
should have been made to the whole house 
of commons, for when any attack made 
upon it became. subject to the censure of 
the, house, the apology, whenever it was 
made, should be made not to one side of 
the house, but to the whole house, and i! 
any person had incurred the displeasure of 
tie house and made his apology, when he 
solicited its forgiveness, the apology should 
not be allotted to that party which usually 
constituted its majority, or with a view to 
procure to the petitioner the favour of those 
whom he might conceive constituted the 
majority. of the house, for that was language 
totally improper for a supplicant. Now, if 
he recollected the words of the petition cor- 
rectly, there was one among them of an 
ambiguous meaning; it was not the word 
sorrow, but regret; so that it reminded hinf 
of a story, wherein a person who had been 
guilty of a crime and apprehended for it, 
being called upon to make his apology, said 
he was sorry, not for the act, bat for his 
being taken. But whatever course was 
taken, the house would take-care of its cha- 
racter, and that if the present petition was 
withdrawn, the house did not enter into any 
compromise with the petitioner as to what 
sort of petition he was to be at liberty to 
present. He did not think that the dignity 
of the house should be engaged in discussing 
what petition would be right, but it was 
sufficient to say that the present was not so. 
Supposing the house to be of that opinion, 
he wished it to be understood, that if the pre- 
sent ‘petition “was not received, it was be- 
cause it was‘not in that-stile of expression 
which ought to be presented to the house 
of commons, in behaif of a person who had 
offended its-dignity. The present. petition 
appeared to him to be deficient in the tem- 
per and view of it, for it was apparently 
— one. part of its members to others. 
He would suppose that a person came to 
receive the sentence of a court of justice, 
and that he were to present a petition to the 
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judges, and suppose he were to endeavoyg 
to set-one part of the bench against the 
other, and that, instead of intreating the 
lenity of the whole court, he had endea, 
voured to foment a quarrel among. the 
judges; such a person, he apprehended, 
would not be considered as having thereb 
done any thing tending to mitigation of p 
nishment. On the whole of this matter, he 
did really think it such as. he had already 
stated it tobe. It was.a case in which the 
petitioner ougiit to make an apology, but 
he confessed he was not for a very humbl 
apology; merely a gentlemanly apol 


but that such apelogy should be made fo 


the whole house of commons, and not to 

one side of the house, which he could inot 

help considering to be the case in the pret 
sent instance. 

The Solicitor General said, that with the 
opinions of the hon. gent. behind him (Mr, 
Wilberfore) he entirely concurred, and 
with those of the n&ble lord sitting below 
him likewise, for he concurred in the sent. 
ment, that the apology ought to be offered, 
not to one side of the house, but to the 
whole house. He concurred in the obser. 
vation, that whenever a libel was published 
on the house of commons, it was not one 
side of it only that ought to be offended, but 
the whole house ought to be so, and most 
undoubtedly was so. In such case the dig. 
nity of the whole house ought to be vinds 
cated ; ,and if any petitioner had endeavour. 
ed to make his escape from the indignation 
of the house by conciliating one part of-it 
instead of the whole house—if he endea. 
voured to shelter himself by any such at 
tempt, the judgment of the house would 
only be the more severe against bim, | But 
he had been accustomed, when he heardag 
argument on any document, to look at the 
document itself, instead of taking, the con 
tents of it from the description of another, 
before he drew~ any conclusion from it; 
in other words, he chose to examine.the 
premises before he drew any conclusion, 
because if the premises were not truey the 
conclusion was not likely to be cortecte 
Now his hon. friend behind him (if he-was 
allowed to give him that name) had obser 
ed that the apology ought to have-extended 
to the whole house in this case; and he had 
observed there was no sorrow exprestii 
the petition; there was only regret stated. 
Hearing that stated from that hon, membety 
who was usually accurate in his expressions 
he was induced to look at the petition ts 
and by it he found that the. words wert 
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these——* Your petitioner humbly hopes, 
on this acknowledgment of his sincere sor- 
row, that this hon. house, in the plenitude 
fits condescension and liberality, will be 

gased to pardon him.” Now, he thought 
this was a complete answer to that part of 
the observation of the hon. gent. behind 
him. He confessed he was very much 


_gitack by what fell from an hon. gent. on 


this occasion who sat below him, that the 
offence in this petition was not matter of ac- 
ddent, but had been pointed out to the pe- 
tiioner, and that he had refused to with- 
daw that which was offensive. If there 
was matter of offence in the petition, he 
should not have attempted to defend it, for 
he could not think of defending any thing 
that was justly deemed offensive to the 
house, and that the more especially, if the 
offensive part had been pointed out to the 
itioner; in such cases, he should agree 
with the noble lord, that the petitioner was 
not entitled to any favour; but there again 
he was induced to look at the premises be- 
fore he arrived at the conclusion. He agree 
it was not the business of a petitioner, when 
he came to ask for favour of the house, to 
endeavour to set one part of the house 
against the other ; but he must look into the 
petition to see whether that was the fact, 
and he found nothing of that sort in it. It 
was not unnatural for a man, accused of 
having attacked the proceedings of the 
house, that he should, in mitigation of its 
sentence, plead that on former occasions he 
lad defended the house; vainly thinking, 
pethaps, that his labours were moré impor- 
fant than in truth they were; but it was not 
a Unnatural thing for an accused person to 
do $0; it was on the contrary the uniform 
practice of men in every situation, when 
they were accused of misconduct, in any 
patticular case, to refer to their former 
conduct, not as a justification of an improper 
act, but as an extenuation; but the house 
would not censure a person for making that 
reference, even if it should think that he 
lad attached more value to his labours than 
they had. What were the facts in this part 
of the'case ? They were no more than this : 
Petitioner stated, that formerly the con- 

of the house of commons was attacked 

Y certain societies then existing in this 
Country, and that he, as far as his ability 
Could ‘go, defended the house against the 
vil desions of those sociéties :—that might 
tavain declaration also; but surely it was 
RO aggravation of his offence. He would 
Rot represent this part of the cuse-in milder 


terms than the petitioner himself had used ; 
the words were’ these :—*¢ That your peti- 
tioner is emboldened to solicit your indul- 
gence and forgiveness on his well-founded 
assurance, that during ‘the several years in 
which he has conducted a newspaper, it 
has uniformly been his principle and pride 
zealously to support the character and dig- 
nity of the house of commons, and that 
it has frequently fallen to his lot to have 
vindicated both, from the charges of so- 
cieties expressly instituted to bring them 
into public disrepute and contempt.”— 
There might be no merit in all this; there 
might be but little consequence in what 
he had done, but surely there was nothing 
culpable in the statement of it, and this was 
the whole extent of what the petitioner had 
said.. But with respect to what he had said 
of the character of lord Melville, if he had 
attempted to vindicate lord Melville on the 
grounds which the house had disapproved, 
he should not have attempted to support 
this petition, but he had not done so; and 
rather than that he should be supposed to 
say more for the petitioner than he said 
for himself in this respect, he should quote 
his words, the substance of which was, that 
the petitioner thought the former conduct of 
my lord Melville was such as entitled him 
to the gratitude of his country, in which 
he had not gone further than he ought, 
| perhaps, to have gone on the present oc- 
icasion. The words of that part of the pe- 
| tition were these :—*¢ In any observations 
your petitioner may have published on the 
conduct of lord Melville, he could. not but 
| bear in mind, that the views of those socie- 
| ties, abetting domestic treason, and assisted 
iby the co-operation of the revolutionary 
| power of France, would, he verily believes, 
i have effectgd the destruction of the British 
| constitution, had not the wise and efficient 
measures brought forward by that adminis- 
tration in which lord Melville held so con- 
spicuous a situation, been adopted, and this 
hon. house would not, in that case, perhaps, 
have been now in existence, either to cen 
sure lord Melville or to pardon your peti- 
tioner.” This was a mere statementof the 
object of certain societies to break in upon 
the functions of parliament, and of the part 
which lord Melville,’ as a conspicuous mem- 
ber of executive government, took in frus- 
trating the designs of such societies, in which 
statement there appeared to him to be no- 
thing indecorous. He could not find, in any 
part of this petition, any thing of that offen- 
sive matter which had been alluded to by 
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by several gentlemen who had spoken in 
this debate ; and if there was any thing that 
might be considered as transgressing the 
bounds of the most perfect propriety in the 
petition, he was not asking too much, he 
thought, when he asked the house to make 
some allowances for the possible miscon- 
ception of a man in the: situation of this 
petitioner. If any of the expressions in 
the petition were, and he ‘did not admit 
they were, but supposing them to be so, 
they could not aggravate his offence when 
they were dictated by a spirit which intend- 
ed to lessen it. The petitioner at least 
thought he was not doing wrong, and there- 
fore ought not to be held guilty of any in- 
tention to offend, and intention alone con- 
stituted true guilt in cases of thiskind. He 
considered these societies to which he had 
alluded, to have had some mischievous de- 
signs. He considered that lord Melville 
had been instrumental in preventing what 
he apprehended to be great mischief; un- 
der these circumstances he could not think 
there was any thing in this petition which 
deserved the reprehension of the house. It 
was not for the purpose of reviving animo- 
sities in the house, that the petition had 
adverted to these topics, but merely to set 
forth what, it was which had actuated his 
conduct, and what made him venerate, as 
he did, the character of lord Melville; for 
these reasons, the solicitor general declared, 
he found himself called upon to support the 
motion of the hon. barouet, to call the pe- 
titioner to the bar, in order to his being dis- 
charged. ; 

Sir H. Mildmay explained, and observed, 
that although the petition had been shewn 
to the hon. gent. on the other side (Mr. 
Sheridan) it did not contain now any part 
of the poke deg to which that hon. gent. 
objected, except the two last lines. 

Mr. Sheridan explained also, observing, 
that he did not mean to say the whole of 
the paragraph to which he objected when 
he saw the petition was in it now ; but part 
of that paragraph was retained, and to that 
part hé objected. 

Mr. Atkins Wright observed, that when 
he first called the attention of the house to 
this matter, and submitted the propriety of 
passing it over rather than prosecute the 
author, he did not so much-as know the 
name of that gentleman. He was still un- 
acquainted with him. He gave his opinion 
freely, and he was upon reflection confirm- 
ed in the propriety of that opinion. He 
thought the house ought not to consyme 
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more time on this occasion, but to pr 
to other important business which remained 
to be heard. 3, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne said he had no wish tp 
procrastinate this.debate, but he could not 
help taking notice of what had been gai 
by some gentlemen to-night of the necessj 
of the house availing itself of the power of 
punishing its accuser, and insisting that the 
petition ought to be withdrawn, and that the 
petitioner should present another. He wa 
astonished at a good deal of what he ha 
heard on this occasion. He thought thgt 
this power of the house ought to ber 
served till great occasions called for i, 
where the offence to the house was serigy 
and deliberate, and not as in this case the 
effect of haste and mere inadvertence, He 
had observed some gentlemen very forward 
in calling themselves the advocates of the 
liberty of the press, but in their actions they 
had added to the restraint of it. He alluded 
to the case.of Mr. Reeves, when a certaig 
publication of his had been charged tole 
@ libel upon the constitution of the country, 
and it was referred to the consideraliealll 
committee of the house of commons; that 
committee examined a great deal of ey 
dence on the subject, and admitted much 
under the head of evidence which a cou 
of justice would not have received; and 
afterwards the hon. gent. made a motion 
for punishing the author by the authority of 
the house itself—thus blending two che 
racters, which ought to be united as seldom 
as possible, that of accuser and judge. Not 
that he meant that such a thing should never 
take place, for there might be circumstances 
in which even that would be unavoidable, 
but he was sure it ought to be rarely done, 
This author, however, was sent with his 
book to a court of justice, where he wa 
tried and acquitted by a jury of his country, 
and the hon. gent. opposite to him, who 
had so repeatedly boasted of his attachment 
to the trial by jury, as well as the libertyal 
the press, had quoted this case on a formet 
night, as a reason for not sending such cas 
to be tried by jury. With none of thew 
principles did he agree. He was so far from 
thinking that the power the house possess 
of being both accuser and judge was a tt 
son why they should themselves punishasy 
one who offended it, that he thought . 
reason of itself why the house should b 
extremely tender of adopting that court 
Gentlemen had opposed the bringing 
this petitioner to the bar on this occasitn, 
and. had been pleased to say that he show 
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fe at liberty to B grins another petition. 
This, he confessed, appeared to him to be 
shewing very indifferent attachment, to one 
ofthe best principles of ovir Constitution, a 
perfect and: tender regard to that sacred 
joht Of the subject on which the redress of 

evances so materially depended, he meant 

right of petitioning. He khew of no 
tonstitution.l principle by which that house 
thotld reject any petition which was not 
worded in an Offensive maziner, still less did 
heunderstand the principle on which the 
houwse'should dictate to any petitioner the 


form in which he should fratne his petition. |. 


There could be but little freedom where 
the party petitioned should dictate the form 
in which the petition should be drawn. 
All petitions which were not disrespectful 
to the house were regitlar, and which 
the house, therefore, ought to receive. 
He believed that in. this petition there was 
tot a single senténce, word, or syllable, 
which reflected on the house, or on any 
of it. It alltided to certain societies 
which formerly existed in this-country, and 
to the efforts which certain members of the 
house made té counteract the machinations 
of such societies. Why should that give 
amy offence to any members of that house? 
Were there any. gentlemen in the house 
whowished to ideritify themselves with those 
sociefies ? How they could feel themselves 
tnéasy tinder this allusion was what he was 
ata loss to comprehend, and until now the 
house had not been called upon in this case | 
foexercise cither its vengeance or its anger: | 

Mr. Sheridan éxplained, and observed, | 
that the hon. gent. had not accurately re- 
collected the case to which he referred, and 
which recolléction he intfeaféd him to im- 

ve, for he was wrong in every fact he 

stated concerning it. He never moved 
im his life against the press. Thé motion 
illuded to was made by an hon. gent. then 
member for Bridport (Mr. Sturt) who was 
not now a member Of the house. The 
house came to a determination of appoint- 
ingdcdnimittee, which eletted him chair- 
man, by which committee the publication in 
question’ was deemed a gross and scandalous 
libel, A inotion was afterwards made, that 
it shotild be burnt by the harids of the com: 
mon hangman: ‘The inatter ended in di- 
Keeting the attorney general to prosecute the 
» The case went before-a juty, who 
acquitted the author, and that was the his- 
of the whole case. ' 

Mr. Sturges Bourne explained, and db- 
ttved; that he did not apply what he said 
to the motion of the hon. gent, whe spoke 

Vou. IV. 





last on that occasion, but to the language 
he held forth in the debate, by which he 
called for the heavy purishment of the 
house on a person who was ultimately ac- 
quitted by a jury. 

Sir Ralph Mitbank thought the words 
used by the petitioner were indecent, and 
such 4s the house could not, without a sur- 
render of its dignity, pass over without some 
punishment to mark the sense it entertained 
of the misconduct.—The house then di- 
vided, for the motion 142—against it 121— 
majority 21. 

The petitioner was then brought to the 
bar, where he received a reprimand from 
Mr. Speaker, and was ordered to be dis- 
charged out of custody, paying his.fees.— 
The reprimand was as followeth, viz.— 
‘“* Peter Stuart, you having confessed that 

you were the printer and publisher of a 

paper which has been complained of to 

the house as containing libellous reflec- 
ttons upon its character and conduct ;— 
this house resolved that you were thereby 
guilty of a high breach of its privileges, 
and ordered you to be taken into custody. 

By your petition you have this day ex- 

pressed your .sorrow for your offence, 

and acknowledged the justice of your 
punishment; and thereupon this house, 

In its lenity, has ordered that yo be now 

brought to the bar to be reprimanded 

arid discharged: I have now, therefore, 

to reprimand and admonjsh you, as a 

Warning to others, that this house doth 

and will resent it as a high offence in any 

man who shail presutite to slander its cha- 
racter and conduct, and ertdeavour to de- 
grade it in the public estimation. You 
being now reprimanded, it is my duty 
further to acquaint you, that you are dis- 

Charged ;—paying your fees.” 

Mr. Whitbread moved, * That what Mr. 
Speaker hath said in reprimanding Peter 
Stuart be eritered ov the Journals of this 
house.” —Ordered mem. con. 

[Vote of THanks to THE Commts- 
sionERS Or Nava Enaurry.|—Mr. She- 

idan, in rising purstant to his notice, ob- 
served, that if there were any persons in the 
house who were’ indisposed to concur in the 

motion which he should have the honour to 

stibmit to the house, who should come with 

reluctance to a vote of approbation respect- 
ing the conduct of the Comimissioners of’ 
Naval Enquiry, he could not but consider the 

discussion unlucky that had rendered it ne- 


-cessary for him to rise at that late hour. He 


trusted, however, that it would not be ne- 
cessaty for him to eccupy much of the time 
20 
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of the house, and as he thought that the 
general feelings of the house, and of the 
‘country at large, were with him, it would, 
perhaps, be the best mode. to submit his 
motion without other comment or preface 
than simple reference to the Reports on the 
table. _But.as the right hon, the chancellor 
of the exchequer had expressed his disap- 
probation of the conduct of the commis- 
sioners as in some instances unbecoming, 
it would be necessary for him to preface his 
motion with a few observations. But he 
should not dwell on the subject at any 
length, as he trusted that the right hon. 
gent. if he did not retract would at least not 
press his objections to the motion. ‘Nofice 
was given of the right hon. gent.’s inten- 
tion to renew the Commission. Surely, if 
the commissioners were to be re-appointed, 
they ought to have distinctly pointed out to 
them what appeared erroneous or unbecom- 
ing in their proceedings, that such errors 
might, in future, be avoided. Knowing, 
then, that some objections did exist, it was 
necessary for him to request the attention of 
the house for a few moments previous to his 
submitting his motion. It was almost need- 
less for him to state what were the circum- 
stances under which the commissioners had 
been appointed. If they had done theie 
duty well, they had done so under peculiar 
circumstances, and ‘in opposition to formid- 
able difficulties. They were not called on 
to investigate the small peccadillos of clerks 
and underlings in office; they were required 
to investigate the abuses of the heads of 
great departments, to'look men in high situ- 
ations in the face, and, acting with firmness 
and intrepidity, to expose abuses wherever 
they fell under the range of their inquiries. 
Very different indeed was the task of the 
commissioners who had been appointed 
under the auspices of the right hon. gent. 
to which, on a former day, he had felt it 
_ his duty to call the attention of the house. 
The right hon. gent. had recommended to 
him to read the terms of that ‘commission, 


to be convinced of his erroneous view of its | 


nature and extent. He had attended to that 
recommendation; he had fully considered 
the terms under which the commissioners 
were to. act, and his opinion remained un- 
changed. A full power was indeed given 
to the commissioners to make the fullest in- 
vestigation, and no fifth clause existed to 
shelter any one from answering whatever 
questions were put to him, even if the an- 
swers should have a tendency to. cri- 
minate himself. There was, however, an 
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important distinction to be. attetided ta, 
and that was, while the, principals jg 
the different offices were to remain unm 
lested, the whole weight of inquiry or cep, 
sure was to fall on the subordinate 
Indeed the right hon. gent.’s act was one, 
the most liberal, polite, and well bred agts 
of parliatnent that ever was framed, Jj 
took it for granted that it was impossible 
for a principal in an office to be guilty eye, 
of the least irregularity; but he might be 
the willing and active auxiliary of the com, 
missioners, by compelling all those unde 
him to give them whatever information 
they required. Thus came the right hon, 
gent.’s commissioners to the execution of 
the duties committed to their care, . and he 
had surely no occasion to remind the house 
under what circumstances the commissioner 
of naval enquiry entered on tHeir duties, 
When their appointment was first proposed, 
it was contended, even by some hon. gent, 
on his side of the house, that the appoint 
ment was unnecessary; and it was artful 
insinuated through the country, that it was 
not a board of commissioners, but a body 
of inguisitors, that was about to be establish, 
ed. It was well known, that lord St. Vin 
cent was the person who proposed the esta 
blishment of the commission, and no sooner 
were they appointed than the character of 
his lordship. was on all hands assailed; va 
rious motions were threatened, and one 
hon. baronet had brought forth a positive 
charge, though, unfortunately, not one 
member of the house could be found to 
second it. Such was the situation of the 
commissioners almost immediately posterior 
to their appointment. The house would 
also bear in mind that the right hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. Pitt) brought forward a mo 
tion positively accusing lord St. Vincent of 
improper and negligent conduct in the at 
ministration of the affairs of the navy. And 
here it would be easily seen, that the com 
missioners were placed under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances, considering that 
the character of him under whose auspices 
they were to act, was thus directly attacked, 
on the score of incapacity. To this attack 
a total change of administration succeeded; 
and here again the commissioners had to 
contend with new difficulties—they were to 
carry on their inquiries when all those on 
whose support and encouragement much 
reliance was to be placed, were removed 
from office. Indeed, from the language, of 
the right. hon. gent. on his return to 
they had little hope of encouragement. He 
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had then declared that, from all he had seen, 
godall he had heard, or known, every one of 
his reasons for attacking the administration 
of the noble lord had been confirmed, 
and the commissioners were to act under 
the impression that the conduct of the no- 
tle lord who had established them was pe- 
femptorily condemned. With all these 
difeulties, with all these undeniable disad- 
vantages, they had, however, proceeded 
with intrepidity, and the public saw what 
was the result: The grand obstacle in the 
way of their inquiries was derived from the 
most extraordinary use to which the fifth 
caiise of the bill under which they acted 
had been applied. It was quite clear that 
the commissioners never expected that this 
diuse should be applied to the purposes 
which their own reports explained, or that 
even in the office of the treasurer of the 
, which was as it were the flag-ship to 

all the other offices, they should begin to ex- 
perience the most serious difficulties in the 
execution of their duty, What then ap- 
d on the face of their reports? On the 
loth of July they send a precept ‘to the 
treasurer of the navy (Mr. Canning), re- 
quiring the production of certain documents 
eséntial to the proper prosecution of their 
inquiries, and receiving no answer, they re- 
peat the precept on the 17th of the same 
month, The 2d of October arrives, and 
jous to that period his right hon. friend 
given the commissioners no sort of in- 
formation. Was it then to be endured, that 
commissioners acting under the authority of 
the three branches of the legislature should 
ths be trifled with ? Was any gentleman, 
however high his influence or extensive his 
power, to set their authority on a subject of 
such vast importance at utter defiance? Yet 
all these difficulties had been overcome by 
the indefatigable zeal, diligence and forti- 
tude -of the commissioners. The house 
would keep in view that, with respect tothe 
distribution of the public money, three great 
duties were to be performed. “In the first 
instance, the house had to grant supplies 
adequate to the exigencies of the public ser- 
wees, founded on proper estimates laid re- 
gilarly before them by the express com- 
mand of his majesty. “The ways and means 
to provide this supply were next to be ¢on- 
; and it was the object of the house 


“to lay the burthens on the people at large 


i @manner which would operate with as 
le severity as possible. ‘The third duty 
house was one, however, still more 
Orfant, and one without which the other 


two Would be in a great measure nugatory 
& 


* 


|and inefficient, and this was the mode in 
which the votes of the house were to be 
applied. The two first of these duties 
could only be exercised by the house itself; 
but it was frequently the custom of the house 
to delegate the other to commissioners ; and 
certainly if stich commissioners were ap- 
pointed, it became a matter of the highest 
interest to see that they were implicitly. 
obeyed: If the house delegated to certain 
individuals the most important of its pow- 
ers,-it was proper that these individuals 
should be sensible that they were to meet 
with ample encouragement and support.. 
Without confidence, their labours for the: 
discovery or the correction of abuses could 
never produce any satisfactory result. -At 
this moment,. there was a notice of the re- 
newal of the commissioners of naval inquiry,, 
and it was therefore proper that it should be 
fully understood in what light their conduct 
was regarded by those who had such means 
of giving their conduct and inquiries full 
efficiency. It was not sufficient to say that 
their conduct was, on the whole, worthy 
of approbation; or, that there was more 
to praise than to blame in their ex- 
ertions for the discovery and correc- 
tion of abuses. The commissioners were 
professedly selected out of the talents, the 
respectability, and the worth of the coun- 
try, and ‘it ought, therefore, to be fairly un- 
derstood, whether their conduct was not 
admitted to be such as to ¢htitle them to 
unequivocal approbation and confidence. 
If this was not allowed by those who were 
to bring forward the proposition for the re- 
newal of the commission, then he himself 
must insist, that though the commission was 
renewed, other commissioners ought to be 
appointed. It was ridiculous to say, that if, 
they were unfit, other gentlemen fully qua-. 
lified for the task could not be procured.. 
The right hon. gent. was bound to state his 
opinion fairly to. the house, for he himself’ 
was resolved that the re-appointment of the 
commissioners should take place under no. 
compromise.—Having said this, he wished: 
briefly to direct the attention of the house 
to what the. commissioners had done, to, 
what remained. for them to do, and then it, 
would be seen whether they ought ta be re- 
appointed. ‘The attention. of the house had; 
been so much attracted te. the tenth report, 
that the other reports.cf the-commissioners 
had been passed: over with comparatively 
small notice. In, the other reports, it was 
true that nothing of so high game was. 
disclosed, but many gross frauds had been, 





brought to light, many important improve. 
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ments had been recommended. In all of| thousand eight hundred and _fifty-thyes 
them the ability, the diligence, ‘the uiigoe | pounds, whereas on examination it appeared 
querable fortitude of the commissioners had | that somewhat more than five hundred 
been eminéntly conspicuous. It would pot pounds was the real amount. The nip 
be’necessary a him to go into any detail, | report related to the receipt of stores; 
but it was proper just to give a sketch of) Plymouth dock, and though the matter was 
what each of the reports contained. "In the | notsufliciently clucidated, enough was stated 
first report it was ascertained that in the| to. shew that gross frauds had existed, 
offices in Jamaica connected with the navy, | the tenth it was needless for, bim to erilarse 
the public, through the negligence and fraud | as it had sufficiently attracted the attention. 
of one of the officers, sustained a loss of | of the house and the public. The eleventh 
about thirty-six thousand pounds in bills,| report he should not now insert, as it wag 
and upwards of one hundred and thirty-five | be the subject of a specific motion by an 
thousand pounds from lavish waste, and | hon. and learned friend of his on no very 
other causes arising from the manner in| distant day. He begged leave, however, jp 
which business was conducted. The se- | the mean time, to call the attention of thé 
cond report referred to the mismanagement | house to this report, as one of very high im 
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of the chest at Chatham, and displayed a 
scene of the most infamous peculation. The 
rewards allotted to our brave seamen for 


portance, as one which disclosed. trans 
tions equally contrary to law and to fair con. 
stitutional principles,. as were indeed caley. 


their meritorious exertions in defence of all 
that is dear to freemen, had been found to 
have been most shamefully misapplied. In 
many cases the harpies of agéats had appre-| which evinced the most commendable dil 
priated nearly thirty-four per cent. of what! gence and zeal, the hon. gentleman nex 
was intended to assuage the sufferings of| specified what yet remained for examing 
those who had bled in the cause of their|tion. There still remained the proceedings 
country. “The necessity of entering an ap-| of the navy board, the victualling, the trans 
pearance once in three years, even from | port, and the sick and hurt boards. Of the 
Jreland and the most distant parts of the | necessity of investigating this last board, no 
island, only to ascertain whether veterans | doubt could exist, alter what an hon, admiral 
and invalids had grown younger, was pro- | (Markham) had gaid, that of all the boands 
hitherto unexplored, this was the most 


lated to give a vital stab to the credit and 
chatacter of the country.—Having this 
gone through the different reports, all of 





pe:ly exposed by the cominissioners, and a | 
suitable remedy had been provided. The | grossly corrupt. The dock-yards abroad, 
third report was on the iniamous ever-|too, opened a wide field tor inquiry; he 
charges in the dock yards. The house and | believed, in many cases, it would be found 
the public would form a pretty good idea | that charges of nineteen shillings a ton were 
on the. subject, when they were given to} made, when four shillings and twopence 
understand that, in one article, there was a| covered the whole expence. The ordnanee 
charge of one thousand and forty pounds, |depertment, also, would come in. for ily 
when before the commissioners it was found | share of investigation ; in many cases gros 
that thirty-four pounds ‘was the. fair price. | frauds were committed, and there was one 
These evils had been’ sifted.to the bottom, | case where fifty thousand stand of arms wert 
and the gross frauds of those who were fat-| purchased, after surveyors, properly ap 
tening on the public would now happily be | pointed, had declared them unfit for servieé, 
prevented. In the fifth report the evils of | They had also to enquire how far the officers 
the’sixpenny office, so essential to the pro-|in the treasury knew of, or had any feeling 
per provision made for invalids in the navy, !in this transaction; and, last of all, they hag 
were fully exposed; and the sixth very |to enquire into the expenditure and. abuss 
clearly shéwed that vast sums were charged jof the money which ought to be appre 
for work done in the dock yards, not one-|priated for the benefit of Greenwich hie 
third of which was ever performed.’ The | pital, that noble and beneficent asylum for 
commissioners stated a sum of nearly eight |our brave and gallant seamen, after they 
hundréd thousand pounds, one-third of |have lost their limbs, exhausted their com 
which could not be accounted for in a satis- | stitutions, or worn out the best part of theit 
factory manner. In the seventh report a lives in the service of their king and colle 
case was stated of the repairs of the Ama-|try. If they have such material busines 
ranthe, in Woolwich dock-yard, where the 


expence had been carried as high as three |out a continuation of that zeal,sfirmnts 
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hres ability, and fortitude, which they have ex- 
ared erted on every former occasion; after the 
dreq. slurs and insinuations which have been 
nth 4hrown out against their conduct, it became 
sin peculiarly incumbent on the house to con- 
‘a vince them on the present occasion that, in 
ated continuing them in the performance of those 
On arduous nets they had yet to sustain, they 

; might depend upon receiving every encou- 
Hd Beeent and fs ad which the house could 
enth | give them. Reform, he ‘said, was a thing 
a5 (9 which, on all occasions, had been most 
yan odious; but at present there was such a 
very host of contractors, jobbers, and other de- 
" in scriptions of persons, who were used to de- 
thd five advantage from the improvident ex- 
him. | penditure of the public money, that the 
nsae. outcry against the commissioners, and the 
‘con. | resistance made to their efforts for the pub- 
alcy. | lic service, were such as had never been ex- 
“ang | perienced at any antecedent period, On 
thus | these considerations, he thought, that if any 
ll of material objection were brought by the right 
di. | hon. gent. or others, against the vote of 
next § thanks he was about to move, the house 
ning, | ought not by any means to encourage the 
dings idea of their re-appointment to the same 
trans @ commission, But, if there were no such 
the | objections, it was the duty of the house to 
dyno | stand forward, and to say, with that com- 
iminl § manding force which should be-heard from 
oars @ one end of the kingdom to the other, that 
most these commissioners have hitherto nobly 
road, and honourably executed the high and im- 
she ff portant trust reposed in them by the house ; 
found § ad that in what they have hereafter to do, 
were @ the house will chearfully support them to 
pence the utmost extent of their power. He 
nance @ Would not, therefore, detain the house any 
or ils longer than to read ‘his motion, which he 
gross did accordingly to the following purport:— 
sone @ That it appears {o ‘this house, that the 
were | COMmissioners appointed by an act of the 
ya 43d of the king, to enquire into the irregu- 
wie: @ Fatilies and abuses committed by persons 
fficers @ employed in the several naval departments, 
celing have, as far as appears from their reports 
yy bak hitherto made, exerted themselves with 
Disses Sy diligence, ability, and fortitude, and 
the whole of their conduct, in the exe- 





cution of the arduous duties intrusted to 
em, is intitled to the approbation and 
ks of this house.”——-The motion being 
put from the chair, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose, not 
to object to the motion, but to offer a few 
neral observations on what had fallen 
,§ ttom the hon. member in the course of his 
38 ‘peech. If the sense of the house was, that 
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the commissioners should be thanked now 
for their past services, he should not oppose 
the proposition; but he could not help 
thinking that there existed no precedents 
for such a mode of proceeding. The pre- 
cedent of the vote of thanks given to the 
commissioners of accounts did not apply, 
because these commissioners had not only 
given ina number of reports; but the re- 
ports had been fully canvassed by a com- 
mittee of the house. That committee had 
reported on the statements which the re- 
ports contained, and it was on this that’ the 
vote of thariks was grounded. In this case, 
however, only one report had been minutely 
considered, and therefore he put it to the 
house, whether the vote of thanks would 
not be much fuller and much more compre- 
hensive, if it were given after the reperts 
were fully considered and digested. ‘This 
he put to the consideration of members, 
though, as he had already declared, he 
should not press for any ‘division of the 
house on the subject. As to the call which 
the hon. member had made on him fora 
clear statement of his objections to certain 
parts of the conduct of the commissioners, 
he felt it necessary to make a few observa- 
tions. He fully admitted, that commissioners 
appointed to examine into great public 
abuses, ought to exhibit a proper degree of 
firmness as well as zeal; but there was a 
mode of exhibiting that, which was at all 
times to be attended to. The truth was to 
be got at by all possible means, but the. cha- 
racter of individuals should be as little.as 
possible precluded from a fair opportunity 
of full discussion or subsequent vindication. 
In several cases a prejudice was created 
against individuals, before the report was 
fairly before the legislature, and therefore 
he thought, that any surmises to the preju- 
dice.of individuals which had transpired be- 
fore the reports were completed, were not 
to be justified. He objected also, that the 
teports were drawn up and presented, with- 
out allowing individuals accused to justify 
their conduct, or indeed fully to understand 
in what light the report would place their 
character. The commissioners had a right 
to use every means to come at the truth; 
but then it was surely not inconsistent with 
the most rigid inquiry to call on individuals 
to explain their own evidence. It appeared 
that those commissioners refused the oppor- 
tunity of explanation to several persons 
whose names were mentioned, whose cha- 
racters were affected by their reports; and 
it was equally apparent, that had such op- 
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portunity been afforded, the characters of 


such men would not have suffered. This’ 


was particularly'the case of the comptroller 
of the navy, who stood charged in one of 
the reports on the‘table, with having, con- 
trary to his duty, applied money voted for 
the navy, to other services, without the 
knowledge of the first lord of the admiralty. 
Upon this head, it was now obvious to 
every man, indeed a recent conversation in 
that house had made it so, that if the request 
of sir A. Hammond to the commissioners, 
to be allowed to explain, had been granted, 
the impression would have never gone abroad 
respecting that officer, which the premature 
report of the commissioners had created. 
Tt was not a little remarkable with reference 
to this point, that although lord St. Vincent 
was applied to by the commissioners for ex- 
planation respecting the Stone Expedition, 
which it was now quite clear was fully 
known to that noble lord, no opportunity of 
explanation would be granted to sir Andrew 
Hammond, notwithstanding his special re- 
quest. ‘There was another part of the con- 
duct of those commissioners of rather doubt- 
ful propriety, if indeed it could be at all 
said tocome within any notion of propriety. 
It was that which in the eighth report, al- 
luded to the conduct of a grand jury. A 
person was charged with stealing casks at 
Plymouth, and a bill of indictment was /pre- 
ferred against him. This bill was thrown 
out by the grand jury, and the solicitor who 
was employed to conduct the* prosecution, 
wrote to the victualling office to say that the 
grand jury was tampered with. Upon the 
authority of this letter those commissioners 
thought proper to publish such a statement in 
the eighth report. Wasit right to throw out 
such an insinuation as this to the public, and 
particularly upon such grounds? Was it 
discreet, was it fair, to charge a respectable 
body. of men with perjury? for the charge 
amounted to nothing less. Those commis- 
sioners were also accused of having impro- 
perly alledged that the high price of stores 
which was complained of in the West In- 
dies, was owing to the neglect of the navy 
board to send out stores for the service of 
our fleets in that quarter in due time, ac- 
cording to their duty. Now it appeared 
that the navy board had not omitted to at- 
tend to their duty in this case. For they 
had ‘sent out two ships in proper time laden 
with stores, which ships were lost, and to 
that loss was attributable the high price of 
stores: which was complained of. This fact 
was, he understood, communicated to the 





commissioners, and if so it certainly: 6 . 
to have been stated. If the fact were eg! 
the house would judge whether any cha 
attached to the navy board, and ‘whethep 
the commissioners acted fairly in attempting 
to impute it. . When they reported the fact 
respecting the price of stores in the Wes 
‘aides. and undertook to ascribe that evil tg 
the navy board, they ought certainly, iq 
fairness, to have annexed to that report an 
communication they had received from tha 
board in vindication of its conduct, particy 
larly such a material communication as that 
he had alluded to. The commissioney 
might say that they had not received this 
communication at all. He could only state 
to the house what he had been informed, 
It had been also told to him that one of the 
commissioners of the navy, Mr. Gambier, 
was examined before the naval commis 
stoners, and some of his answers were ina 
curately taken down by those commissioners, 
These inaccuracies were printed and cor 
recled, and yet in the appendix to the re. 
port, the inaecuracies remain without thé 
corrections. The same complaint was made 
with respect to the testimony of a principal 
clerk to the navy board. This clerk madé 
a memorandum of all his answers—several 
of them were found to be incorreetly noted 
by those commissioners-—such incorrect 
nesses, upon being pointed out by’ the 
clerk, were admitted and corrected. Still 
the omission appears in the appendix. Now 
those corrections which are omitted are all 
stated to be material to form a fair judgment 
of the conduct of the navy board, and, if 
so, their omission cannot induce a conclik 
sion favourable to the character of the com 
missioners to whom the motion before the 
house referred. Indeed, if the facts werd 
well founded, which he laid before the 
house precisely in the manner they wee 
mentioned to him; if these commissioner 
suppressed any documents with which they 
were furnished, and which were at all ne 
cessary to enable parliament and the coum 
try to decide upon the characters of met 
whom their reports affected, he would leave 
it to the house to judge of the proprieys 
adopting a vote of unqualified thanks 
such a commission. With such information 
before him, however, he hoped the hous 
would feel satisfied*that the exception ht 
had thought it his duty to make to these 
commissioners did not rest on light grounds; 
that there was nothing in it so warm, IF 
temperate and unjust as some gentlemen 
seemed to imagine. At all events, it 
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garcely be denied, that previous to a vote 


of indiscriminate approbation, each of the | 


ints he had stated should be distinctly and. 
minutely inquired into, and each of the re- 
rts before the house fully examined. 
Gill, notwithstanding this impression upon 
his mind, he would leave it to the feelings 
ofthe house to take whatever course it might 
think proper, but he would not himself press 
aay particular motion. ; 
Me. For then rose. He animadverted on 
the several charges which had been advanced 
by the right hon. gent..who spoke: last 
inst the. commissioners of naval enquiry. 

As to the first, which regarded what the 
ight hon. gent. professed to consider the 
pature publication of any of the subjects 
referred to in the several reports from this 
 gommission—he could not deem it any fair 
nd of accusation against the commis- 
sioners; for it did not appear that they had 
designedly given publicity to the rumours 
referred to. Besides, indeed, whether such 
things were kept secret or not in the way 
desired by the right hon. gent, appeared to 
him to be a matter scarcely worth notice. 
As to the case of the comptroller of the 
navy board and his alledged misappropria- 
tion of the money entrusted to his care, the 
right hon. gent. seemed to think that if op- 
portunity for explanation had been afforded 
that comptroller, as well as’ to lord St. Vin- 
cent, much confusion would have been 
avoided, as appeared in a part of the noble 
lord’s evidence in the eleventh report. Now, 
for his part, he saw no such confusion. Even 
without the explanation recently offered to 
the house on this point, he really thought 
that nothing could be clearer from the con- 
text of the evidence, and frum a fair consi- 
deration of Lord St. Vincent’s answers to 
the two questions which were lately the 
subject of discussion, than that the noble 
lord was ignorant of the money matters 
which formed the gravamen of the charge 
against the comptroller of the navy. But 
the right hon. gent. asked why was not this 


comptroller examined by the commissioners | 


touciing this charge, as well as the earl of 
$t. Vincent? He would tell that right hon. 
gent. that the comptroller of .the navy was 
examined, and that he defended himself 
fron answering questions under the 5th 
clause, After having done so, then he would 
put it to the right hon. gent. whether, if he 
himself were one of those commissioners, 
he would propose to examine again him or 
any man who so acted ? With respect to the 
slatements of the right hon. gent. as to the 
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conduct of this commission in the first re- 
port, he must observe, that if those, state- 
ments were weil founded, the navy board 
seemed to have been very passive under the 
serious imputations cast upon them. They 
professed to feel themselves very unjustly 
accused. The report containing this accu- 
sation had lain on the table for nearly two 
years, since June 1803, and during that pe- 
riod the commissioners of the navy board 
acquiesced in. suffering the impression 
against them to circulate. No jealousy as 
to their character was heard of until-within 
these few days. No inquiry to vindicate 
their fame was proposed or hinted at. Sure- 
ly they could have brought forward a mo- 
tion had they felt so sorely as is now pre- 
tended. That there might be some parts 
of the conduct of those commissioners fairly 
to be found fault with was very possible. But 
vet, if they were culpable only in .a small 
degree, that was no reason to be alledged 
against the motion. If, however, it appear- 
ed that they dealt unfairly by the characters 
of men, that was a serious charge; and-al. 
though it might be proper to continue the 
commission, most certainly the names 
should be changed. For it doubtless would 
be absurd to continue those im power whose 
conduct had been heretofore exceptionable. 
The exceptions that were made to the com- 
missioners furnished, if well founded, a rea- 
son for excluding them from office; and, if 
not, they could not be urged against the 
motion before the house. But the right 
hon. gent. had confessed with perfect can- 
dour that he could not vouch for any of the 
statements that he had made to the house ; 
and surely then he could not ask the house 
to rely on them as objections to the motion? 
That those commissioners were ready to go 
to trial against any or all of the charges that 
could be alledged against them he had not 
the least doubt. The charges, such as they 
were, that the right hon. gent. had stated, 
could not in any man’s mind be deemed ap- 
plicable in any shape against this motion, in 
opposition to which, indeed, nothing had 
been offered. The right hon. gent. had not 
said, nor could he, that this motion. was un- 


necessary. It was necessary to satisfy the 


general opinion of the country. It was 
called for by public policy. The merit of 
the men and the gratitude of the people de- 
manded it. In considering the services of 
those commissioners, the state in which they 
and lord St. Vincent were placed, was to be 
taken into account. Much as that noble 
lord had deserved and obtained by the glo- 
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rious battles he had fought abroad, he had | citude he had shewn to vindicate his cha: he pc 
pri in any of them a more difficult task | racter from the imputations thrown uponit § the ) 
to perform, than in originating this com-| by the report alluded to. At the suggestion : 

A ee 3 Kowaptay ‘ : : f 8Sestion his of 
mission, which had to maintain itself in al- | of a right hon. friend of his (Mr. Rose) he whic! 
most every stage of its progress against the | meant tu have followed the precedent of § house 
operation of power, influence, and autho-| the 10th of queen Anne, where an impute § duct: 

- rity. With a degree of fortitude and per-| tion of a similar nature was thrown upona — tional 
severance that would be at any time laud-| member of the victualling board, by the re port. 
able, but which in their peculiar circum- | port of the committee of that house. Itway | sisted 
Stance was extraordinary, they pursued de-| his intention to move, that the report undef man, 
linquency through all the obstructions of | consideration should he referred toa com. [  stitue 
high office, and against all the frowns of} mittee, and some proceeding taken respect: —'- an en 
power; and they succeeded in detecting | ing it, that should afford him an opportunity 9 suppli 
and exposing the criminality of one of the | of vindicating his character. This course and P. 
principal officers of the crown. he was prevented from following by lord — comm 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, | St. Vincent, who told him upon an intes § his ct 
that the navy board had not tamely sub-| view, that it was for his lordship, andng public 
mitted to the imputations cast upon their} other person to recommend, when the reports tracts 
characters by the first report, as the hon. | of the naval*commission should be taken into the h 
gent. imagined. For, according to a me-/the consideration of parliament, as thatcom: § der th 
morial presented to the house on the 5th of| mission had been originally proposed by § ham ¢ 
pr sm. on this subject, from the comptroller} him. The hon. baronet remonstrated with [forme 
of the navy, it appeared, that immediately | his lordship on the obloquy to which hiy [ of N 
after the publication of the report alluded | character must be subject in the interim, | Duns! 
to, the hon. baronet intimated his wish to | and appealed strongly to his sense of justices | moutl 
these commissioners, that he should be, ex- | but in vain, lord St. Vincent would not con | price: 
amined afresh, in order to do away, what} sent. His right hon. friend (Mr. Rose) also J and t 
he conceived, unfounded aspersions on his} waited on his lordship, but was equally’ uf comm 

_ character, but this the commissioners de-| successful. Advised, however, by his right J surpri 
clined. The hon, baronet then drew up a| hon. friend and others; and considering his § were 
memorial to that house, which he meant to | own situation in the navy, he declined ens § their 
present ; but, deeming it his duty, he wait-| tering into hostilities with the noble lord, befor 
ed on lord St. Vincent, to apprize him of | He' waited in confidence of a full acquittal that h 
his intention, and to know’ his lordship’s| of his reputation, whenever those reporlg § Mr. 1 
pleasure. Lord St. Vincent disapproved of | should be brought before parliament. Since § state 
the intention, and stated, that he should con-| lord St. Vincent's retirement from the ad- ready 
sider any such proceeding as a personal af-| miralty board, he was given to understant § Was, 
front to himself. “The comptroller thought | that it was intended to establish a commis § this m 
it his duty to conform to the noble lord’s| sion of revision, and before that commis: § ment! 
desire, and to that was attributable the kind | sion, he hoped to establish the injustice of J an inf 
of acquiescence the hon. gent. who had | the charges propagated against him. That J) Garn 

just sat down, alluded to. there might be some irregularities under a Were: 

Mr. For observed that, even supposing all | department so wide and extensive, as that f 1791, 
this statement to be correct, it did not ac-| over which the navy board presided, he was be de 
count for the silence of the comptroller of| prepared to admit; but he could assure the J ‘alled 
the navy, since lord St. Vincent retired from | house, that there was nothing for which the block: 
office. Why not seek the removal-of that | members of that board were more anxioils; on th 
obloquy, of which he complained, under|than a full and fair examination of every and 
the lord of the admiralty who succeeded | part of their conduct, particularly that td he ga 
lord St, Vincent? He could not, however, | which the report of the naval commissioners with 1 
help saying, that this comptroller, in suffer- | alluded; all he asked for that board was —As 
ing from such a motive as the right hon. | this, that until such full and fair examina of wo 
gent, had described, so deep a stigma so| tion should take place, the house and the ov 
long to attach to his reputation, betrayed a | country would suspend their judgment upow 4 or 
very criminal complaisance to earl St. Vin-| the charges against them. a Beer 
cent. Mr. Rose corroborated that part of the Navy 

Sir Andrew Snape Hammond confirmed | speech of the hon. baronet, who had just sat J Prosec 
the statement of the chancellor of the ex-|down, which referred to himself. With J Musso 
chequer, as to the early disposition and soli- | respect to the motion before the house, he Vo 
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he pointed out some parts of the conduct of 


the Navai Commissioners, which did not in 
his opinion justify the unqualified panegyric 
which the hon. mover would have the 
house pronounce upon them. The con- 
duct which Ne deemed - particularly excep- 
tionable was to be found in their third re- 
port. This report almost altogether, con- 
sisted of a censure upon a most respectable 
man, a Mr.. Taylor, who was one of his con- 
stituents. It appeared that Mr. Taylor was 


’. an eminent block manufacturer. He had 


supplied the navy with blocks at Chatham 
and Portsmouth, since the year 1762. Those 
commissioners thought proper to pronounce 
his charges excessive. In consequence, a 
public advertisement was sent forth for con- 
tracts to supply those yards.— And, would 
the house believe it, that Mr. Taylor, un- 
der this advertisement, obtained the Chat- 
ham contract, at 10 per cent. more than his 
former charge of which the Commissioners 
of Naval Inquiry complained; and \Mr. 
Dunstanville obtained the contract for Ply- 
mouth, at 5 per cent. above Mr. Taylor’s 
price ;—such then were the frauds detected, 
and the retrenchments produced by these 
commissioners. But what must still more 


‘surprise the House, those commissioners 


were aware of those facts before they made 
their report, for they took place two months 
bce that report was laid on the table .of 

at house. Yet no pari of the censure of 
Mr. Taylor was abated.—Every part of this 
statement the right hon. gent. said he was 
ready to prove at the bar, if required. There 
was another circumstance with respect to 
this much abused man, which he begged to 
Mention. His blocks were stated to be of 
an inferior quality. He had a rival, a Mr. 
Garnett. The blocks of both those rivals 
were compared by a special commission in 
1791, and those of Taylor were declared to 
be decidedly superior Capt. Nicholl, who 
sailed in the Formidable, took Garnett’s 
blocks on’one side of his ship, and Taylor's 
on the other. But after he had returned, 
and was about to set out on another cruize, 
he gave orders to have his ship furnished 
with no other blocks than those of ‘Taylor’s. 
~As to the fraud respecting 13,0001. worth 
of wood, which the right hon. mover had 
alluded to, Taylor had nothing to do with it. 
Nor had those commissioners any merit in 
detecting it; for that merit belonged to the 


Navy Board, who had found out and were 


Prosecutin this fraud before the naval com- 
mission existed, ‘The right hon. gent. took 
Vou, IV. 





notice of the charge against his right hon. 
friend, respecting the patronage of cone 
tractors, and contended that it had been 
the peculiar object of his right hon. friend’s 
administration, to prevent the system of 
contracts altogether, and to leave’ such 
things to the different boards, contrary to 
the system of his predecessors, who gene- 
rally distributed contracts among members 
of parliament, or their relations. The right 
hon. gent. concluded with stating, that al- 
though he felt his objections to some parts 
of the conduct of this commission to be well 
founded, still he would not oppose the mo- 
tion, as the sense of the house seemed to be 
in its favour. 

Admiral Markham said, the hon. comp- 
troller of the navy had said a great deal re. 
specting the memorial of the Navy Board, 
and the justification they would have set up 
if not counteracted by lord St. Vincent. He 
would ask the hon. baronet if he would now 
deny the substance of the report? The real 
facts, he would declare, were a thousand 
times worse than the statement; and he 
wishéd the gross negligence of the hon. ba- 
ronet’s colleagues had not been what it was. 
He must complain of the unfair proceeding 
of gentlemen in arguing upon the authority 
of papers scarcely laid before the house, and 
without notice. With respect to the lecture 
on blocks, delivered by a right hon. gent. 
opposite to him, he would say a word or 
two. When.a contract is entered into, the 
party contracting to furnish an article is 
bound by the stipulated price, whether the 
article rises or not; and he maintained, that 
an application to raise the price of blocks, 
which was the case, annulled the contract. 
That Taylor was thought to. have a good 
bargain of his contract was plain, because 
Dunstanville at Plymouth gave him ten per 
cent. for permission to have the article at 
the price of his contract. The contracts for 
blocks still go on, to the great loss of the 
public money, although the machines at 
Portsmouth are sufficient to supply the de- 
mand of the whole nation. When the war 
broke out, contracts were made for a short 
time; but that was for want of lignum vite. 
And they were not then intended to be con- 
tinued. a a 

Mr. Rose said, in explanation, that Dun- 
stanville got 10 per cent. above the price 
given to Mr. Taylor. 

Sir 4. Hammond observed that, when the 
report came to be fully considered, it would 
be fully answered. The machine made 
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blocks of an inferior size, of ten inches; 
but as to the making of large blocks, it had 
made no progress. 

Mr. Jeffery (of Poole) contended, that 
whatever might be the portion of praise to 
which the Naval Commissioners might be 
supposed to be entitled, he was still bold 
€nough to say, that the affairs of the navy 
were never worse conducted than during the 
administration of lord St. Vincent; not only 
the navy, but the whole of the commercial 
part of the community were loud in their 
complaints against it- (4 general cry of 
hear! hear !....chair! chair!) 

The Speaker observed, that the line of ar- 
gument of the hon. gent. did not apply to 
the question now before the house. 

Mr. Wilberforce heartily joined. in ap- 
proving the conduct of the Commissioners 
of naval enquiry, and thought them fully 
entitled, upon their general conduct, to the 
thanks, of the house, and of their country ; 
but at the same time he must request, in 
mercy to those whe had not fully informed 
themselves of the contents of all the reports, 
that the words “ the whole” of the conduct 
of the commissioners, might be omitted in 
the motion. There were now eleven ot the 
reports, many of them extending to consi- 
derable length, before the house, and 
scarcely any but the tenth had* yet under- 
zone a due investigation. Indeed the 
omission of these words would give more 
meaning to the vote of the house, and at 
the same time render it more worthy the 
acceptance of thos¢ whom it was intended 
to commend, than if it stood in the manner 
in which it was originally proposed. The 
Commissioners had undoubtedly detected 
very great abuses, and had thereby rendered 
very signal service to the country; and on 
that ground he felt them entitled to the 
thanks of the house and the gratitude of the 
country. He hoped, however, that nothing 
he now offered to the consideration of the 
house would produce any division of opi- 
nion; for he threw out the consideration 
merely to guide the conduct of the house; 
not in the least to detract from the merits of 
the commissioners. Much of their pro- 
ceedings yet remained to be examined and 
discussed; and it might, perhaps, hereafter 
occur, that something would be considered 
‘in a light that might induce the house to'ex- 
press an opinion contrary to what the present 
motion calied upon tiem unreservedly to 
declare. This was the only motive that 
prompted him to suggest the omission of 
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the words. He was ready to repeat, that 
in his mind the motion so amended -wowj 
have not only a more distinct meaning, py 
must prove more acceptable to the com 
missioners themselves. Under that jm 
pression he should now move that th 
words “ the whole of” be. struck out of ih 
motion. The question so amended, being 
put from the chair, 

Lord Henniker said, although *he 
proved of the conduct of the commission 
it was too far to approve of it in all its de. 
tail, as if they acted by divine authority 
and could not err. 

Mr. Rose thought the original motitg 
would be rendered much less exceptionable 
by the proposed amendment, but said jf 
would be -still more eligible, if the wort 
“ so far as yet appeats,” were omitted; 
since the whole of their reports, save only 
the Hoth, had not yet undergone any €xy 
mination. 

Mr. Wilberforce thought the last proposed 
alteration wholly unnecessary. 

The Attorney General approved the ament. 
ment proposed by Mr. Wilberforce, but 
should think it still better, with the addition 
of that proposed by Mr. Rose. There were 
eleven reports before the house, and only 
one of them had as yet been examined, 
There were even several papers now befire 
the house quite fresh from the press, whith 
could not yet have been examined, but 
which, however, were represented as ur 
gently calling for examination. ‘The vote, 
therefore, in his mind, should not be’ ge 
neral, as fresh materials might hereafter be 
produced in defence of those whose cht 
racters were affected by tbe reports of the 
commissioners. As the amendment seemed 
to him to improve the motion in the sense 
which he thought it should be received, i 
should have his concurrence. 

Mr. Fox said, certainly the original mo- 
tion of his hon. friend near him (Mr. Shet- 
dan) meant to approve the whole conduetdf 
the commissioners. He could not agree'to 
the amendment, because, being entered on 
the journals, it would imply an opinion, tha 
the whole of the commissioners’ conduct was 
not entitled to thanks. He thought thatany 
expression of general approbation of t 
conduct must mean the whole, and, there 
fore, he liked the motion neither the better 
nor the worse for the omission of that worl. 
If the house did not mean to express? 
approbation of the conduct of the commis 
sioners, ‘orto say ‘this was not the time, ‘tt 
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them reject the motion altogether; but he 
could assent to no amendinent that could be 
deemed an abatement to the object of the 
original motion. Many of the reports of the 
commissioners had been above a year hefore 
the house, and yet no fault was found with 
them by gentlemen on the other side, nor 
any proposal made for their investigation. 
Even the tenth report was not fully consi- 
dered, but was referred for farther conside- 
ration to the select committee up stairs. It 
was well known that carpings, cavillings, 
and malicious insinuations had been direct- 
ed against the conduct of those commission- 
ers, by persons whom their vigilamce had 
detected and exposed. The motion of his 
hon. friend was designed to refute those ca- 
lumnies by a general declaration of thanks 
from the house. From what had fallen 
from a right hon. gent. (Mr. Pitt), early in 
the debate, he was taught to believe there 
was no very material objection to the mo- 
‘tion. If the house, then, did thank them, 
let it be done liberally and generally, or not 
at all. 

Mr. Langham thought the motion of 
thanks altogether unnecessary, as well as 
untimely, inasmuch as the vote of a ma- 
jority upon a former night, in approbation 
of the tenth report, was already a vote of 
approbation ; and because a much better 
opportunity for expressing the sense of the 
house generally upon the conduct of the 
commissioners, would occur when they had 
concluded the labours entrusted to them, 
neither which, nor the period of their ap- 
pointment, were yet terminated. Why had 
there been no motion of thanks proposed to 
them on the seventh or ninth report as well 
anow? He could not think the commis- 
siners themselves really wished for any 
thanks for any consequence resulting from 
their enquiries. Such a vote, he thought, 
would rather have the effect of biassing the 
commissioners, and involving them in those 
party differences which seemed to exist in 
thathouse. Besides, the commissioners, in 
any thing they had done, had only complied 
with duties to which they were bound by 
oath, and it would not be holding them very 
hightothank them for doing a duty to which 
they were solemnly sworn. 

Sit William Elford agreed in the construc- 
fion given by an hon. gent. (Mr. Fox), that 
&vote of general thanks to the conduct of 
commissioners must mean the whole, 
am, therefore, not approving their whole 
conduct, though he highly commended 
Many parts of it, and conceiving their re- 
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ports in many instances as going to censure 
persons non coram judice, he could not vote 
for the original motion, or even for its 
amendment. He did expect some person 
would have moved the previous question, 
for which he should have voted, conceiving 
it better to retain the approbation or disap- 
probation of the house until a future occa- 
sion, when the merits or demerits of the 
commissioners’ conduct would be fairly ba- 
lanced. 

Lord Henniker again rose, and said, though 
he approved the conduct of the commission- 
ers, yet it had not yet been so scrutinized as 
to warrant a decisive vote uponii. Think- 
ing, therefore, that both sides of the house 
should pause before they came to any de:i- 
sion, he concluded by moving the question 
of adjournment. 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk) thought the origi- 
nal motion of his hon. friend deserved the 
fullest concurrence of the house. There 
seemed to prevail on the opposite side of 
the house a singular degree of eagerness to 
get rid of the original motion. One mem 
ber moved one amendment; another sug- 
gested a second; and a third urged the 
question of adjournment. But to his mind, 
the commissioners had done their duty as 
honest men; by their vigilance and firm- 
ness a noble lord had been detected in pe- 
culation, malversation, and every species of 
misconduct that could degrade him, As a 
plain, honest man, he should give his cor- 
dial support to the original motion. 

Mr. Bond desired, most unequivocally, to 
declare his most cordial approbation_of the 
conduct of the commissioners. He never 
would wish to screen delinquency wherever 
it was to be found; and if he were to vote 
otherwise than in the most hearty support 
of the original motion, he must vote in vio- 
lation of his own feelings, and the princi- 
ples which had uniformly guided his con- 
duct to the best of his judgment : but though 
he fully agreed in general thanks and appro- 
bation of the conduct of the commissioners, 
yet he did not thereby mean implicitly to, 
approve every thing they might have done. 
What they recommended, it would be for 
the judgment of the house to decide upon; 
but in declaring general approbation of what 
they had done, the house would not bind it- 
self to agree to every thing they recommend- 
ed. Some trivial charges had been alledged 
against them: but, had any thing been said 
by them that did not mark zeal and ability ? 
For his own part, he was convinced that 
their conduct reflected the highest honour 
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upon them, and had ‘produced the greatest 
benefits to their country. 

Sir John Wrottesley was glad to hear the 
sentiments expressed by the learned gent. 
who spoke last, and he most cordially con- 
curred in them, 

Mr. Gregor was rather inclined to vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. Pastard thought the commissioners 
did not only deserve the present thanks, 
but were also entitled to the best support of 
that house. It was well known that insi- 
nuations had been made, and reports in- 
dustriously propagated, against them by 
persons in power, whose conduct, they had 
shewn, deserved dismissal from their offices. 
Reports had been laid upon the table of the 
house, clearly pointing out the contumacy 
and delinquency of many of those persons, 
and he should be glad to know what had 
been done towards bringing those persons 
to task. From those reports it also appeared 
that boards were still continued in authority, 
under whom the grossest peculations had 
been committed and connived at. If those 
boards were still continued, what security 


1805.—Vote of Thanks to the (384 
and peculation was the order of the day, ij 
was the duty of parliament to institute the 
strictest enquiry, and to ‘protect, sup 
and encourage those to whom enquiry way 
deputed, and who acquitted their duty with 
the diligence, the impartiality, and the firm. 
ness of honest men. 

Mr. Sheridan rose to reply. He trusted 
the house would give him credit for having 
acted fairly, in the manner in which he 
brought forward the motion. It was, be 
would confess, a subject of reeret to hi 
that he had inserted the word ** whole” jg 
his motion; and particularly so, as it had 
met with objections from a quarter fo 
which he entertained: the highest respec, 
It was not without mature consideration tha 
he worded his motion in that comprehen 
sive way. His reason was, that difficulties 
of the most extraordinary nature were, a 
every instant, interposed between: thoy 


gentlemen and the arduous duty in whic) 


they were employed, and he. therefore 
thought no acknowledgment to them could 
be too strong. When they were encom 
tered at every step by all the acts and sub 





had the country that the same abuses would 
not be repeated? He had heard of some; 
aes called on by those commissioners | 


terfuges of that corruption which they were 
appointed to detect, it was the duty ofthe 
house, whose ministers they were, to mark 


or necessary information in the line of their | their approbation of their conduct, and theit 


Official duty, and yet refusing to answer, and | 


determination to support them in the most 


screening themselves under the pretended | comprehensiveand emphatic manner. Whet 


meaning or defects of the act: a conduct 
at which an honest man would shudder. 
Mr. Fuller said, that as a friend to his 
country, and an honest man, he would 
most cordially voie for the original motion, 
and he thought no man a friend to his coun- 
try that did not earnestly wish that enquiry, 
in the present circumstances of the nation, 
should be carried to its utmost extent in 
every branch of the public expenditure. 
This was no party question, but one which 
equally concerned every side of the House, 
and every part of the empire. Those who 
knew.any thing of Roman history, must re- 
collect, that from the moment a profuse and 
corrupt expenditure of the public money 
began to be laughed at in the senate, asa 
matter of indifference, the ruin of that em- 
pire took its date. For his own part. he 
cared not who was at the head of the go- 
vernment, whether a branch of one family 
or of another; whether the representative 
of my lord this, or the relative of my lord 
that, so long as the affairs of the empire 
were wisely and honestly adininistered ; 
but when the public money wasin question, 
and he had some considerable stake in it, 


’ 





an hon. gent. rises and declares in his place, 
that the person who was the heatt and getni 
of that commission was unfit to be continued 
as a member of it, it was high time indeed 
for that house to step forward for his pro 
tection. It was upon that ground that he 
inserted the word whole in his motion ; ‘and 
that he proposed that the thanks of the hotsé 
should be extended to the commissionersit 
as general a way as it could possibly be, 
He wished to tell them what he, and he 


was persuaded a great majority of thé com § 


try, felt towards them for their unabated 
perseveranceand industry. He endeavoured 
to mark, in a3 strong a’ manner as his powers 
of expression could command, the obliga 
tions he owed them for their ability, 

gence, and fortitude (that word he would 
not have spared) in pursuing the arduous 
and disgusting task which was imposed upom 
them. Their conduct in it was well entitled 
to the praise of fortitude, a virtue which 
admitted of being as fairly exercised in the 
pursuit and detection of abuses, as in those 
situations to which, in its ordinary gine 
tion, it was generally applied. . He w 


to convey to those gentlemen the ‘thanks 
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the house for their con-luct in pursuing the 
» firmness they had mani- 
fested in pr secuting it against all the ob- 
‘gacles which guilt, and fraud, and avarice, 
had erected to obstruct them ; there was no 
occasion to have read all the reports to es- 
timate the merit in that part of their duty : 
it was sufficient to know that they met with 

sition from every quarter; and that, 
notwithstanding, they persevered and suc- 
ceeded, and that the result of their la- 
bours was before the house and the country, 
exciting the admiration and gratitude of both. 
He had also another motive for wording his 
motion in the way he did. . He wished to 
compel the right han, gent. on the opposite 
bench, to state to the house precisely and 

tively why he objected to the conduct 
of the commissioners of naval enquiry ? He 
had done so; he had stated them candidly 
and temperately, (he was happy to avail 
himself of the few opportunities the right 
hon. gent. afforded him of commending 
him); and after all what did they amount to? 
one of the most important was, that they 
charged a jury that it had been tampered 
with; that was no new charge. He recol- 
lected its having been brought forward by 
an hon. baronet (sir W. Elford) before, who 
threatened to make it the subject of a mo- 
tion in that house, but who was finally 
obliged to give it up, because he could get 
no one tosecond his motion. Another hon, 
member (sir A. Hammond) had complained 
of reflections which had been thrown out in 
one of the reports, against that board of 
which he was the head. It was full twenty- 
two months since that report was made ; 
and why, he would ask, did the hon. baro- 
net acquiesce, during all that time under 
those imputations ? Was it that he was de- 
tered by the rebuke which he is said: to 
have received from earl St. Vincent, or that 


b he looked forward to another proceeding 


which was going on (he meant the commis- 
sion for examining into the civil affairs of 
the naval department) for satisfaction and 
justification ? He was much misinformed as 
tothe nature of that new commission, if it 
was to dct. as a committee of revision, to 
controul and annul the decisions of a com- 
Ihission‘appointed by the joint authority of 
both houses of parliament, and accountable 


only tothem..' He could not conceive, that 


it could even have been intended to degrade 
@ commission so constituted, by subjecting 
their labours to be criticised and reversed by 
* committee of placemen. Did the hon. 
member decline doing early. jystice. to his 
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character, because he expected it from a | 
committee who had no power to do it? 
Another rt. hon. member (Mr. Rose) hadalsa 
brought forward his charge. Why did not 
the house hear of it before? Why were his 
feelings so long silent with respect to his 
constituent and friend Mr. Taylor, who, it 
seems, had fallen, by some means, .under 
the censure of the commission? What pre- 
vented him from making it the subject of 
complaint before this night? nothing but 
his delicacy he supposed. . It was really too 
much, when the noble lord who proposed 
that commission professed himself ready to 
meet every charge which could be. made 
against him, that he, as well as the mem- 
bers of that commission, should be assailed 
from so many quarters. When a member 
has the indiscretion, to say no worse of it, to 
rise in his place, and unblushingly proclaim, 
that earl St. Vincent was the.worst lord of 
the admiralty that had ever appeared at the 
head of the naval departmentof the country, 
it was the duty of the house to mark their 
reprobation of the sentiment. Was it fit 
ting, he would call upon the house to de- 
clare, that the noble lord should be attacked 
in that vile way? Was .it just that his ho- 
nour, he would-say the honour of the coun- 
try (for the horiour of that noble lord was a 
part, and a proud part, of the glory and 
the honour of the country) should be thus 
struck at and wounded in that base and ine 
glorious manner? The blow, which was ap- 
parently directed against the commissioners 
of naval enquiry, was.in truth, and in fact, 
levelled at that noble lord.. The commis- 
sioners had a claim upon the gratitude and. 
protection of the house. While they were 
hunting down corruption and_peculation, 
and pursuing them through all their foul 
and secret retreats and lurking places, they 
were entitled to all the encouragement 
which the legislature could hold out to them. 
He should be sorry that the motion he pro-. 
posed should occasion any diversity of opi- 
nion; he wished to meet the feelings of the 
house. He would be sorry that any divi- 
sion should arise on a motion, which he had 
hoped would have been almost unanimously 
acceded to, but he could not. consent to. 
abandon the word whole in the manner pro- 
posed. He would not be satisfied that the 
amendment. should appear upon the Jour- 
nals, although he was disposed to meet the 
ideas of the hon. gent. who proposed it, if he 
were allowed to amend the motion himself. 

Mr. Wilberforce acquiesced in the propo- 
sition of. Mr. Sheridan, and declared. his rea- 
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diness, with the consent of the house, to 
withdraw his amendment.—The amend- 
ment being accordingly withdrawn, 

Mr. Sheridan withdrew his original mo- 
tion, and immediately proposed the follow- 
ing: resolved, “ That it appears that the 
commissioners appointed by an act of the 
43d year of his majesty’s reign, to enquire 
and examine into any irregularities, frauds, 
or abuses, which are and have been prac- 
tised by petsons employed in the several 
naval departments therein mentioned, have, 
as far as appears from the reports which 
they have hitherto made, exerted them- 
selves with great diligence, ability, and for- 
titude ; and that their conduct in the execu- 
tion of the arduous duties entrusted to them, 
entitles them to the warmest approbation 
and encouragement of this house.” He 
disclaimed, at the same time, any admission, 
upon his part, that any thing had been 
proved against the conduct of the commis- 
sioners, and declared, that the reason why 
he assented to any modification in the form 
of his motion was, that gentlemen had not 
timé to examine the reports.—The ques- 
tion was then put on the motion, as altered 
by Mr. Sheridan, when the speaker de- 
clared the ayes had it.—Mr. Sheridan next 
moved the following resolution :—resolved, 
“ That this resolution be communicated by 
Mr. Speaker to the said commissioners,.”— 
Agreed to.—Adjourned. 

—— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 3. 

[Lory Me xvitie.J—Mr. Leycester, 
attended by several members, brought up a 
message from the commons, in substance, 
desiring their lordships permission to a mem- 
ber of that house, lord viscount Melville, to 
attend a committee of the house of commons 
to. whom was referred the consideration of so 
much of the tenth report of the commission- 
ers of naval inquiry as related to the applica- 
tion of monies imprest to the treasurer of the 
navy to purposes other than the service of 
his majesty’s navy; and also what commu- 
nications were made tothe lords commission- 
ers of the treasury, or chancellor of the 
exchequer, respecting the same, &c.-—The 
messengers having withdrawn, 

Lord Hawkesbury moved “ that their 
lordships do send an answer to the message 
just delivered from the commons by mes: 
sengers. of their own.” Which being or- 
dered accordingly, the messengers from the 
commons were ordered to be called in, and 
the lord chancellor, with the usual forma- 
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prvi 9 gape to them the resolution, 
of the house. ‘The messengers having yo 
tired; —te 
Lord Hawkesbury rose to call their lord.’ 
ship’s particular attention to the proceed; 
which had just taken place. He would fg 
move, that the standing order be read by the 
clerk, which was accordingly done. This 
order imported that no peer of the realm, 
member of that house, should attend the 
house of commons, or any committee there. 
of, to answer matters of charge or accus, 
tion against themselves, either in person of 
by their counsel, &c. on pain of being com. 
mitted to the custody of the black rod, op 
sent to the Tower during the pleasure of 
that house. His lordship then observed, 
that the case which was involved by the 
recent message from the commons, was one, 
of very considerable and peculiar import. 
ance ; though no consideration of the kind 
was expressly referred to in the message 
yet, from the votes of the house of com. 
mons, which had come to his knowledge 
upon the subject, there was no doubt but 
matters of charge and accusation against, 
lord viscount Melville were connected with 
the proceeding. He had therefore, with 
reference to what he had reason to think 
would take place, enquired respecting such 
precedents as existed of such cases; and 
though he met with several, yet he did not 
feel himself fully informed, or adequately 
prepared to recommend at present any dis. 
tinct line, or course of proceeding. He then 
adverted to the circumstances which gave 
rise to the standing order which had been 
just read, and stated a few cases in the way 
of precedent, which, he conceived, borea 
resemblance to the present. Among these, 
the case of the duke of Buckingham, who, 
in March 1626, was required to attend the 
house of commons, on matters of charge 
and accusation against himself. Some far 
ther proceedings took place on that case on 
the 14th of the following month; the result 
was, that their lordships resolved the duke 
should not attend the house of commons, 
A case nearly similar occurred in the year 
1673, in that of the earl of Arlington, who 
was also required to attend the house of 
commons to answer on matters of accusation 
against him. In this case, their lordships, 
er duly considering the case, and though 
the earl of Arlington himself desired to be 
examined, refused their consent, and sub- 
sequently resolved upon the standing onder 
now upon the book. In the present i+ 
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pot directly mention matter of accusation 
inst lord viscount Melville, yet he could 
not avoid observing (not meaning however 
to vive any decided opinion upon the sub- 
ject) that it expressly referred to the tenth 
report of the commissioners of naval inqui- 
ty, a copy of which was on their lordship’s 
table, and which contained matters of grave 
and serious accusation against that noble lord. 
This report, he could collect from the votes 
ofthe commons, was referred to a select 
committee, who were desired to examine 
into several points contained therein ; and, 
among others, into the application of public 
monies entrusted to the treasurer of the 
navy to other services than those of the 
navy. A proceeding of this kind, so set 
forth, although it may prove, upon due en- 
quiry and explanation, to be even a merito- 
tious line of conduct; yet, prima facie, it 
was to be regarded in the light of matter of 
accusation ; therefore, from what evidence 
they had before them, derived from the re- 
port upon the table, and the votes of the 
house of commons, it might in the first in- 
stance be inferred that the intention was to 
examine the noble viscount upon points 
which may form matter of accusation against 
himself. Under these circumstances, parti- 
ularly referring to the standing order, it 
was incumbent upon the house seriously to 
take the case into consideration before an 
answer should be sent to the commons. He 
already stated he had not his mind fully 
made up as to the most proper course to be 
adopted. He thought thatsome time, avoid- 
ing all unnecessary delay, should be given 
to noble lords to consider and to enquire as 
to the precedents in such cases. He hoped, 
however, under the circumstances of the 
¢ase, and its peculiar importance, there 
would be no objection, no difficulty in re- 
fetring it to the consideration of a committee 
of privileges, and that the clerk be ordered 
to furnish them with such precedents of si- 
milaricases as may have occurred. 
' Earl Darnley thought the noble secretary 
of state should be sure of proceeding upon 
‘tong grounds before he did what might 
‘appear at least as throwing difficulties in the 
‘way of public justice ; and it appeared to 
rather extraordinary that a member of 
majesty’s government should be the first 
tocome forward with such a proposition, in 
acase of such a delicate and peculiar na- 
‘ture as the present. At any rate, he hoped 
their-lordships would avoid .all unnecessary 
clay, and come, as soon as possible, to a 
Tesolution upon the point. oe 
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Lord Hawkesbury, in explanation, begged 
leave to express his astonishment at what 
had fallen from the noble earl. He was at 
a loss to conceive how it could possibly be 
inferred from what he said, that he enter- 
tained the least idea of throwing any diffi- 
culties in the way of public justice. 

The Duke of Norfolk urged that severak 
peers had at different times attended com- 
mittees of the house of commons for. the 
purpose of giving them information with 
respect to subjects under their consideration. 
He admitted, however, in answer to a ques- 
tion of lord Hawkesbury across the table, 
that there was no matter of accusation against 
any of the peers he had alluded to. He 
was perfectly aware that their lordships 
could not compel lord Melville to attend a 
committee of the house of commons; but 
he conceived there could be no difficulty, if 
that noble lord was willing to attend, in giv- 
ing him permission to doso. He wished 
to know if there was any precedent subse- 
quent to 1673 applicable to this case? 

Lord Hawkesbury observed, that his mo- 
tive in moving a reference to the committee 
was to search for precedents. 

The Lord Chancellor contended for the 
propriety, in every point of view, of uphold- 
ing and maintaining the privileges of their 
lordship’s house. It was the bounden duty 
of every member of that house to maintain 
them. What had been advanced by the 
nobie duke was nothing at all to the present 
question. It signified nothing, with refe- 
rence to the standing order, whether a peer 
be willing or not to attend. The order 
was peremptory and explicit, and prohibit- 
ed such attendance, under severe penalties. 
He believed there was no instance of a 
peer’s being permitted to attend, where mat- 
ters of accusation against him were under 
consideration. ‘The noble and learned lord 
referred to some precedents before the order 
was made, in illustration of what he had 
advanced. In a case, in the year 1628, a 
permission had been granted in respect to 
an act of parliament then recently passsed, 
and a correspondent entry was made upon 
the Journals. In one ortwo other instances, 
leave had been given; but, by the resclu- 
tion solemnly taken in 1673, no member of 
that house was suffered to attend in sucha 
case, even were he inclined, or even to ap- 
pear by his counsel. These were prohibited 
under the penalties of the custody -of the 
black rod, or commitment to the Tower. 
For his own. part, in such a case, did every 
subject in his majesty’s dominions think he 
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was acting wrong; he should perform his 
duty to himself, to all their lordships, and 
to the house in general, and, therefore, to 
the country, in strenuously recommending, 
ay, even in insisting, with reference to the 
standing order, upon such a ‘proceeding as 
that recommended by his noble friend; it 
should be referred to the committee of pri- 
vileges, to enquire what had been the for- 
mer practice of the house upon such occa- 
sions. He agreed with the noble lords, 
that no delay should take place. 

The Duke of Norfolk explained, that, in 
~ his opinion, where the will of the peer re- 
quired, and the permission of the house 
combined, the case was materially altered. 
In many cases it was highly desirable that 
every possible information should be afford- 
ed, with a view to the ends of public justice. 
He repeated his hope that no unnecessary 
delay would be suffered to take place. 

Earl Darnley, in further explanation, ob- 
served, that he did not object to the matters 
being referred to a committee of privileges. 
‘He had only expressed his doubts of the pro- 
ptiety of a member of his majesty’s govern- 
ment coming forward, as the noble secretary 
of state did in the present instance. 

The Duke of Montrose contended, that 
in a case like the present, it was more pecu- 
~ liarly the duty of a member of his majesty’s 
government to come forward, and endea- 
vour td point out the most correct and un- 
exceptionable line of proceeding; and he 
must say, that he thought an expression 
-which ‘had fallen from a noble earl, charging 
-his noble friend with endeavouring to throw 
obstacles in the way of an investigation in- 
stituted in the house of commons, had been 
somewhat hastily used. 

Earl Darnley, in explanation, repeated his 
regret, that this motion had been brought 
forward by a member of his majesty’s go- 
vernment, for: the reason he had before 
. tated; at the same time he should not ob- 
ject to referring the matter to the commit- 
tee of privileges. 

Lord Hawkesbury felt himself called upon, 
in consequence of what had been said and 
repeated by the noble lord, to say a few 
words in vindication of his own conduct. It 
was very true that he was a member of his 
majesty’s government; but he did not for- 
get, at the same time, that he was also a 
member of their lordship’s house, and as 
such he should have been wanting to his 
duty if he had not called their attention to 
‘their privileges and their standing orders. 
He was conscious of no wish or intention to 
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throw. any obstacles in. the. way of any ig. 
vestigation instituted with regard to the cop 
duet of lord viscount Melville. His only 
wish in this case was, that the Privileges of 
their lordships should be maintained, ang 
their standing orders adhered. to, and jf 
was with this view, and this alone, he had 
brought forward his proposition.—The mo. 
tion was then agreed to, and the committeg 
of privileges was ordered to sit on Mond, 
for the purpose of taking the subject into 
douibicontiotsosaionenal 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 3. 

[Mrnures.]—The sheriffs. of London 
presented at the bar the petition of the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common couneil of 
the city of London, in council assem 
against the prayer of the Catholic petition, 
now on the table of the house.—Orderedig 
lie on the table till the day for taking said 
petition into consideration,—Mr. Leycester 
informed the house from the bar, that 
suant to their order he had waited on ‘the 
lords with their request to their lordships, 
that they would permit lord viscount Me. 
ville to attend the committee sppouain to 
consider further of the matter of the tenth 
report referred to them, in order to his be. 
ing examined ; and that their lordships had 
signified their intention to send their answer 
by a messenger of their own.—Mr. Jeff 
gave notice, that he should on Monday make 
a motion relative to the number of vessels 
that had been fitted out and stored in his 
majesty’s yards during the administration of 
lord St. Vincent.——Mr. Tierney submitted 
whether the hon, gent. ought not in candour 
to state the nature of the papers for which 
he intended to move ;,and whether, if he 
intended to make them the ground of charge 
upon the noble earl, it would not be more 
fair at once to move for an inquiry into his 
conduct, than to bring forward a. charge 
upon an ex parte statement.—Mr. Jeffery 
stated his object to -be, to procure a dock 
ment whereby the comparative state of the 
navy then and at present might be asce 
tained, and whether the former adminisitt 
tion of the admiralty was entitled, to te 
approbation of the house.—The chancellor 
of the exchequer brought up the bill for 
continuing, for a time to be limited, the ad 
for appointing the commissioners of navi 
inquiry, which was read a first time; abo 
the bill for appointing commissioners to 
quire into the different departments of the 
public expenditure therein mentioned, and 
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to report thereon to the. house.—Read a 
first time. 


[Petition FRomM, Mippxessx . RE- 
sprctinc THE 10th Nava Reporr.}— 
A petition of the freeholders. of Middlesex 
was presented to the house by Mr. Byng, 
setting forth, * that the votes of your hon. 
house,on the 8th and 10th days of Aprillast, 
founded on the tenth report of the commis- 
sioners of naval enquiry, has interested the 
whole nation, and no part of the nation 
more deeply than your petitioners.—We 
humbly crave the’liberty of stating, that no 
measures ever yet issued from the commons 
of England which had. diffused more glad- 
ness or raised more expectations than the 
sid votes of April the 8th and 10th, decla- 
ring lord viscount Melville to be § guilty of 
a gross violation of the law and a high 
breach of duty ;’ thereby supporting the up- 
night and virtuous discharge of the salutary 
daties of the said commissioners, whose con- 
duct has excited the gratitude and the con- 
fidence of the whole country.—That the re- 
newal of the said commission is a subject of 
unfeigned joy to your petitioners; and that 
we entreat your hon. house to be careful to 
make the new law effectual, and adequate 
toits end. We pray your hon. house to 
attend particularly to those parts of the 
tenth report which have detailed the obsta- 
ces thrown by persons in office in the way 
of the investigation of the: said commission- 
ets, and to guard against their repetition. — 
Wesubmit to your hon. house whether the 
subaltern agents of corruption will not be 
eager to shelter their contumacy under the 
éxample of their superiors, unless the expli- 
citness and enlarged authority of the law 
defeat their artifices. Nothing, we are per- 
suaded, could be more revolting to the pub- 
lic sentiment, or could more thoroughly dis- 
appuint the hopes of the country, than that, 
instead of inquiries real, honest, and effici- 
ent, a fallacious and illusory system should 
beallowed to be adopted, under which real 
guilt might elude detection, and the sub- 
stance of earnest investigation be sacrificed 
tomere pretence and shew.—Your petition- 
ets humbly beg leave to state to your hon. 
house, that a civil action against viscount 
Melville and Mr. Trotter would not, of it- 
self, be satisfactory to the public expectation. 

fat a criminal prosecution against these 

nguents is the real wish of the country ; 
use the recovery of millions of money 
would. not be of such real benefit to the 

Opie, as to see the justice of the law vin- 

cated Pee a great malefactor, with the 
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same equal, impartial, atid inflexible stern- 
ness, with which it falls upon the poorest’ 
and most unprotected criminal.—Your hon. 
house, by the said votes of the Sth and 10th 
of April, has. extorted the admiration of 
those most hostile to the character and con- 
struction of the lower house of parliament. 
By following up the spirit of those votes, 
your hon. house will secure the confidence 
and the affection of the nation, and the tri- 
umph of the English constitution will be 
complete.—We entreat you to proceed and 
finish -your labours upon these points in a 
manner that may be worthy of your ho- 
noured and applauded commencement of 
the same. We beg of you not to cease till 
you bring viscount Melville to condign pu- 
nishment; to expose delinquencies where- 
ever traced, and to make an example of guilt 
in whatever quarter i may be proved." 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 

[Perttion FROM WSSTMINSTER RE- 
SPECTING THE 10th Navat Report..— 
A petition of the electors of the city and 
liberty of Westminster, convened by the 
high bailiff in Palace-yard, on Friday the 3d 
of May, was presented by Mr. Fox and 
read; setting forth, “ That your petitioners 
share the national gratitude to your hon. 
house, for your memorable and virtuous 
votes of the 8th and 10th days of April last, 
founded upon the tenth report of the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry, declaring the 
lord viscount Melville to be guilty of a gross 
violation of the law and a high breach of 
public duty.—Never were parliamentary 
measures received with more exultation by 
the country than the said votes; and nothing, 
your petitioners are persuaded, could cause 
more disappointment to the nation than 
your hon. house’s stopping short of these 
great ends of justice, which the public in- 
terest demands, and the honour you have 
acquired by the said votes, exacts and en- 
forces at your hands.—The pure, the mo- 
derate, the faithful, the independent and the 
dignified discharge of the functions with 
which the law has invested the said commis- 
sioners of naval enquiry has filled the coun- 
try with the most unqualified admiration ot 
their conduct. The renewal of their au- 
thority is a source of the most unfcigned 
pleasure to the people at large; and we do 
most earnestly supplicate your hon. house, 
that in the construction of the new statute, 
your attention will be fixed upon the con- 
tumacious obstruction to full enquiry, which 
is so clearly pointed out inthe said tenth re- 
port; and that you will carefully guard 
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against its repetition.—Your petitioners be 
Jeave to state to your hon.’ house, that a civil 
suit against lord Melville and Mr. Trotter, 
unaccompanied by criminal prosecution, 
would be infinitely short of the public hopes, 
because it is so of public justice. It is not 
the refunding of money that, of itself, is of 
real consequence to the nation; it is.the in- 
fliction of an exemplary vengeance upon 
proved and powerful delinguents. It is the 
manifestation to the whole world that high 
criminals are not above the reach of punish- 
ment; and that the corrupt or wanton vio- 
lators of law shall feel the strength of its 
arm.—Above all things we intreat your hon. 
house not to permit the public feeling to be 
Sported with; and in the formation of in- 
quiries similar to the naval commission, that 
you will take care that the power constituted 
be equal to its professed objects; both as re- 
lating to the vigor of the authority, and to 
the integrity of those who are to put it in 
execution; “for we submit to your hon. 
house whether, if any thing can be worse 
than a deep-rooted, wide-spreading system 
of abuse and peculation in the management 
of public money, it would not. be the insti- 
tution of a system of revision, inits nature a 
burlesque upon investigation, and in its re- 
sult a mockery of justice. —To all these 
points we beg the best attention of your hon. 
house. We beseech you to pursue with 
effect what you began with so much honour. 
We intreat you not to relax in your efforts 
till you have brought lord Melville to con- 
dign punishment, and given to ail who shall 
be found to have committed similar crimes, 
a signal demonstration, that, in the repre- 
sentatives of the people, instead of abettors 
of their iniquities, they will find only the 
faithful guardians of the nation, and the 
zealous vindicators of the laws.”—Ordered 
to lie on the table. 

[Roman Catuoric Petition.]—Mr. 
Fox observed, that as the day which he had 
fixed for submitting a motion to the house 
on the subject of the petition of: the Catho- 
lic body of Ireland was so near, he deemed 
it proper to take this opportunity of stating 
the reasons on which he proposed to defer 
that motion from the 10th to Monday the 
13th inst. One reason was, that many gen- 
tlemen interested in the discussion were 
now in Ireland, and could not attend on 
Friday. This was a sufficient reason, but it 
was not the principal one. Another was, 
the importance of the business which was to 
‘occupy the-attention of the house next week. 
His hon. friend (Mr. Whitbread) had a mo- 
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tion of ‘considerable importance, which, tg | 
gether with the other motions noticed oy 
several interésting subjects, would, 
fatigue gentlemen so much as to render if 
inconvenient to have his motion brought 
forward on Friday. He thought this wasq 
fit time to state for the information of gen. 
tlemen, the substance, if not the precise 
words, of the motion which he should sih. 
mit to the house on the subject. His my. 
tion would be, that the house should resolyg 
into a committee of the whole house, "tj 
consider of all the matters contained in the 
petition, and whether it would be expedient 
that all, or any of the prayers it contained, 
‘should be complied ‘with, or whether a mié 
dle course should be adopted for granting 
some, and deferring the decision, upon the 
rest of their claims; or whether or not some 
collateral means of meeting the wishes of the 
petitioners might not be eligible. 

Dr. Duigenan declared himself hostile to 
the prayer of the petition, and should, there 
fore, oppose the motion of the hon. gent, 

(Committee or Suppty.]—The Chap 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the order of 
the day for going into a committee of sup 
ply ; and on his motion, also, the extraor 
dinaries of the army, the expences of the 
volunteers in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the deficiency of the consolidated fund, were 
referred to the said committee.—The howse 
having resolved into a committee, the fol 
lowing sums were voted : 
To make good the excess of the 

extraordinary services of the 

army over the estimates voted 
last year 

Extraordinary services of the army 
for the present year - 

To complete the sum of five mil- 
lions granted out of the monics 
that should arise from the con- 
solidated fund of Great Britain 
for the year 1804 

To defray the expences of the vo- 
lunteers in Great Britain and . 
Ircland 1,600,000. 00 
Mr. Johnstone said, he did not rise to 0b 

ject to this resolution; but, as emigrait 
were included in this sum, he submitted 
to the committee, whether it would not be 
better that the money voted for emigranly 
should be a distinct vote for that purpo%, 
instead of being brought into the army’ 
traordinaries ? There was another circimt 
stance which struck him, and that was, he 
observed, an article of charge of somewhat 
about 5001. for the expences 


of creating’ 
Brooke Watson a baronet. He th if 
honours were heaped on a man in the sr 
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ation of the hon. baronet, it was rather ex- 
traordinary that the public should be asked 


to pay for them. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
as the baronetage was given that gentleman 
for his services in the army, it was therefore 
brought into the army extraordinaries, it be- 
ing always usual, when that honour was 
conferred for services to pay the expences. 
Asto the emigrants, this was a charge for 
such emigrants only as have served in our 
armies, and are paid abroad in order to save 
theexpence of coming to this country. This 
was absolutely necessary, when foreigners, 
who had served us, had no other means of 
gaining a livelihood in this country, and the 
army extraordinaries were the most conve- 
nient head of service under which they 
could be classed.——The resolutions were 
then read, and severally agreed to. 

. fl;tsn Stuver Toxens Biit.]—On 
the question for going into a committee on 
the hish Silver Tokens bill; 

Mr. Magens requested the attention of 
the house while he made a few observations 
on this bill, which, he thought, would be as 
properly made in this as in any other stage 
of it. He observed, that in a conversation 
which passed'in that house, some short time 
since, it appeared that the rate of exchange 
being.so much against Ireland was in con- 
sequence of the very large quantity of pa- 
per that was in circulation in that part of 
the empire. These tokens, as they were 
called, were, in his opinion, very little, if at 
all, better than paper; and as they would 
be subject to great depreciation, he saw 
very little benefit to be derived from 
thismeasure. He thought the only way to 
serve Ireland effectually would be to re- 
store a real silver coinage directly under the 
royal authority, and thereby to assimilate 
the coinages of the two countries as nearly 
as possible. For these reasons he could not 
approve the bill. 

Mr. Princep said, he thought some limi- 
fation should be put to these tokens, and 

a standard coinage would soon take 
place. 
_+Mr. Rose said, the silver tokens were 
tokens above the value of the price of dol- 
lars, and therefore he thought there was no 
of the apprehensions entertained by the 
hon. gent. who spoke last but one. It had 
been for a long time in contemplation to 
make.a standard coinage, but there were 
Certain obstacles to it which at present could 
fot be removed. ., 
_ Mr, Magens said, if the old standard were 
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restored, every thing would be much cheap- 
er, and the country would derive innume- 


.| rable benefits from it. 


Sir J. Newport said it was much to be 
wished that the old standard was restored, 
but that would require some considerable 
time; and, as a large quantity of paper had 
been lately taken out of circulation, it be- 
came absolutely necessary something of this 
kind should be adopted. With respect to 
the assimilation of the coinage of the two 
countries, it was a subject that required 
great consideration, and therefore necessary 
this bill should pass as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Lee said the hon. member who made 
the objection to this bill, most certainly was 
not acquainted with the situation of Ireland, 
or he would not argue as he had done. 
Silver notes, which were the only circula- 
tion for making payment of ‘small sums, 
were now drawn out of circulation, and it 
was necessary something should be substi- 
tuted in their stead, as there is now no cir- 
culating medium for small payments. He 
was, however, one of those who did not 
think the quantity of paper that had been 
in circulation was injurious to Ireland; the 
fact had never been proved, and till it was 
so, he should differ from those who held that 
opinion. 

Mr. Foster said very little remained for 
him to say on the subject. There was at 
present great distress in Ireland for want of 
small silver change, and as it is only to con- 
tinue so long as the restriction of the bank 
from paying in specie continues, the hon. 
gent, who made this objection, need have 
no great apprehension. It will be extremely 
convenient to the people of Ireland, and he 
hoped therefore the bill would have the ap- 
probation of the house. 

Mr. Joknstone said he doubted whether 
these pieces of silver would continue long in 
circulation, as, at 5s. 5d. each, people would 
find an advantage of eight and a half per 
cent. and would send them to this country 
to make their payments, and thereby save 
so much in the rate of exchange. 

Mr. Foster said, these tokens are to issue 
at 5s. 5d. but will be ten per cent. under 
the value of Spanish dollars, and if you add 
eight and a quarter, the difference of ex- 
change, it would be nearly 19 per cent. and 
when exchange is very high, it would be 
neatly 25 per cent.; when to these are ad- 
ded the inconvenience of cargiage, and the 
wearing of the silver by friction, there would 
be thought very little danger of their being. 
sent to this country. 

2Q2 
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Mr. Vansittart said a few words in favour 
of the bill, and the house went into the 
committee, in which the clauses were read 
and agreed to.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OP LORDS. 
Monday, May 6. 

[Mrnutes.|—The bishop of Oxford pre- 
‘sented a petition from the freeholders of Ox- 
fordshire, praying that the restraints upon the 
catholics might not be repealed, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. —Lord Mulgrave 
reminded their lordships: that they . stood 
summoned for to-morrow upon a_ notice 
which he gave before the recess, relative to 
one of their standing orders, that, which 
enabled any peer to move the house into a 
commitiee whenever he desired it, The 
more he had considered that order, the 
more he was convinced it ought not to re- 
main upon the books of the house; and he 
should therefore, to-morrow, move to ¢x- 
punge it.—Lord Mulgrave said that a noble 
riend of his, who had undertaken to bring 
forward a clause to be added to the Univer- 
sity Advowson bill, had not yet been able to 
¢omplete it; and he, therefore, wished that 
the further consideration of the ‘bill might 
be postponed till Wednesday.’ After a short 
conversation between the bishop of Oxford, 
the bishop of St. Asaph, the lord chancellor, 
and lord Mulgrave, the order for the com- 
mittee sitting this day was discharged, and 

fixed for Wednesday.—Adjournéd. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Mondiy, May 6. — 
(Mrnutes.]—The Speaker acquainted 
the liduse,; that he had received from the 
Commissioners of Naval Enquiry, the fol- 
lowing letter, in return to the thariks of this 
house of Thursday last.— Office of Naval 
Enquiry, Great George Street, 4th May 1805. 
—Sir, We have had the honour to receive 
your letter of the $d of this month, trans- 
mitting to us a copy of the resolution of 
the house of cammons of the 2d instant.— 
Jt is most gratifying to us to learn, that our 
conduct as Commissioners of Naval Enquiry 
has been considered by the house as de- 
serving a vote of their approbaticn; a tes- 
timony which is justly esteémed one of the 
highest honours that can be ‘conferred on 
persons employed in the service ‘of, the 
public: we receive this mark of distinction 
with the greatest respect and thankfulness ; 
and we request that you' will have the 
goédness to communicate to the house 
these our sentiments.=4«We also beg leave 


‘ 
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to express our sense of the very obliging 
manner in which you have been pleased 4 | 
convey the resolution of the house, We ie 
have the honour to. be, sir, your most obe. 
dient, humble servants, Charles Movigs| 
Police, Ewan Law, John Ford, Hen 
cholls, Wm. Mackworth Praed.”—Qj ie 
motion of Dr. Duigenan, the Irish Pig 
Fruits Bill was read a second time, and op 
dered to be committed on Wednesdayat 
Mr. Calcraft presented the Declaration ’of 
sir Francis Burdett, which was read by the 
clerk. It contained a statement of th 
progress of the poll at the late Middlesey 
election, and concluded with intimating 
hon. baronet’s intention not to defend hij 
seat. [A copy of the declaration will }¢ 
found in p. 211 of this volume, where if 
was inadvertently inserted.] That clause of 
the act of parliament was then read, i 
pursuance to the provisions of which the 
declaration. was formed. After a few words 
from the secretary at war and Mr, 
Thornton, stating their disapprobation of a 
great deal of irrelevant matter in the ded 
ration, the 7th of June was the day fixed 
for acting upon it. x 
‘ (Dismissat or Lorp MELviLisje 
Mr. Whitbread rose, and observed, that 
whatever motives might, in the course of 
the business he had undertaken, have beet 
imputed to hiin by the opposers of the mex 
sure, he presumed there were none who 
would suppose he had not, during the whole 
course of the proceeding, been impressed 
with feelings of the greatest anxiety. He 
confessed thatthe feelings of anxiety he 
had felt, in different stages of the discussions 
that had taken place, were not to be com 
pared with those which he now experienced, 
He had now come to a point, and standing 
on which he trembled, not from any doubt 
of the propriety of the measure he shoul 
propose, but from his apprehensions as to 
the course the house of commons wot 
adopt. There were two paths open before 
them. The one, as it appeared to him, 
led by the ways of justice to the immontl 
honour and renown of the house of com 
mons; the other, if they were led by mi 
taken clemency to pursue it, led to the dit 
repute of ‘the house of commons, aii 
eventually to the detriment of the 
interest. If it had been immediately pe 
posed, in consequence of the resolutions 
which he had the honour to submit on tht 
8th of April, that an address should hae 
been presented to his majesty, praying 4 
lord Melville might be dismissed from i 
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the places held by him under the crown, | communication to make, had not only said 
and from the royal presence and councils, | on a former day that his name was not struck 
for ever— off the privy council book, but that he saw 
“The Chancellor of the Exchequer inter-| no reason for advising his majesty to erase 
qupted the hon. gent. for the purpose of | it. Under these circumstances, a commitice 
ispeakingtoorder. He really had understood | had been appointed to examine {further into 
ike hon. gent. had given notice of his| the matters of the tenth report, as exclu- 
jniention to move to take into consideration | sively as could be of the conduct of lord 
his majesty’s answer, and he conceived | Melville, and a civil prosecution had been 
that he would have begun his observations | ordered against his lordship and Mr. Trot- 
with reference to that object. He hada/ter. A right hon. gent. had proposed, that 
communication to make to the house, which it should be turned into a criminal prosecu- 
he thought would anticipate what the hon. | tion. In this situation the country stood— 
gent. had to say; he therefore wished to that the house had decided that lord Mel- 
put it to his candour, whether he would | ville, not accidentally or once, but during 
afford him an opportunity. the course of a long adminisiration, had 
Mr. Whitbread said, he meant to have | been guilty of a breach of his duty, anda 
concluded by moving, that his majesty’s | gross violation of the law, and yet no pu- 
answer should be taken into consideration. | nishment had been inflicted in consequence 
Whatever communication the right hon. | of this decision. He knew it had been 
gent. had to make, he thought it would contended that lord Melville had been pu- 
come with more j wranct? after the motion, | nished, and appeals had been made to the 
He apprehended that if he had made a | house whether the punishment had not been 
motion on the morning after the night the | sufficiently severe.. He could not easily 
resolutions were proposed and acquiesced | forget the impressive words of a right hon. 
in, that lord Melville should have been dis- | gent. (the master of the rolls) over against 
missed from his offices and his majesty’s | him, of his feelings and countenance, com- 
councils and presence, that there would not pelling sympathy, when he asked whether 
have been one dissentient voice. He ap-|lord Melville had not been sufficiently pu- 
prehended, that if lord Melville had not|nished? He wished he could borrow a 
na member of the house of peers, but | little of that rigiit hon. gent.’s accuracy of 
merely of the house of commons, and he |expression to call upon the house to per- 
had moved for the dismissal of him as a |form what, if it did not perform, he should 
member of the house of commons, that|contend lord Melville would not be pu- 
there would not have been a dissentient |nished. If humiliation; if voluntary de- 
voice. In the course of this business he | gradation; if the resignation of high em- 
had shaped his conduct so as to obtain the | ployments under the crown, such as lord 
puffrages and support of every independent | Melville thought himself capable of filling; 
member of parliament; and, in so doing, |if the feelings of a man who had held great 
he conceived he had strictly conformed to | official situations for many years; if a bro- 
his duty, and promoted the welfare of the | ken and contrite heart, he flamme, he fasces 
‘public. The second day after the resolu-|—if these were to be considered a punish- 
tions passed, he had moved an address to|ment, then it was possible lord Melville 
his majesty, that lord Melville should be.| might have been punished sufficiently. In 
temoved from his councils and presence, | that case, his punishment was as far superior 
and deprived of all offices held by him jto any the house could in&ict, as the hand 
under the crown. It appeared on that oc-|that inflicted it was above the power of 
casion to have been the sense of the house, |mortals. It was the duty of the house to 
that it would be better the resolutions should | take care that others were not betrayed into 
be carried to the foot of the throne; but |the same errors, and that men in the situa- 
he.was of opinion the consequence of that |ation of lord Melville should know, that if 
measure was not precisely what would have | they acted as he had done they would sub- 
taken place if the house had gone up with |ject themselves to degradation. It was also 
i dress. The consequences he had jincumbent on the house to take care that 
Roped’ for had not taken place. He had jequal justice was done to all, and that when 
resigned his office at the admiralty, but his |athers were writhing under punishment, 
fame had not been struck out of the list of |delinquents of greater magnitude were not 
the ey council; The right hon. gent.|spared. The sensations of shame were 
“wha: ad just intimated that he had some {not confined to men in high stations; but a 
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common clerk, detected in a fraudulent act, 
felt equally with the highest peer: his feel- 
ings, too, were accompanied with the loss of 
character, and the loss of character was at- 
tended with the loss of bread, With re- 
gard to such a person, it was highly proba- 
ble, that even if the law was not followed 
up, that his wife, children, relctives, and 
dependants, would be reduced to a state of 
misery. Such an accumulation of distress 
was of itself punishment enough; but justice 
and the law must have their victim. He 
therefore, in the name of minor delinquents, 
ia the name of the public, in the name of 
the representative body of England, and in 
the name of the former vote of the house, 
called for that which was but bare simple 
justice on lord Melville. He deprecated 
the injury the character of the parliament 
of 1805 would sustain, if, after the detec- 
tion of lord Melville’s guilt, it should ap- 
pear that parliament had stopped in its pu- 
nishment, and that he had been suffered to 
remain a privy counsellor, particularly after 
the cai against him had been so com- 
plete; when instead of ‘any denial of the 
charge by lord Melville, habennts conf- 
tentem reum, he had given evidence against 
himself. He proceeded to infer the odium 
it would cast on the ministers of the 
day if it should appear they had endea- 
voured to protect such a delinquent, He 
highly censured that advice which had dic- 
tated the answer of his majesty to the 
sheriff of London, when they waited upon 
his majesty with the address of the common 
council. After a few further observations, 
he moved, that his majesty’s answer should 
be taken into consideration ; observing, 
that he meant afterwards to move an ad- 
dress to his majesty, praying him to order 
the name of lord Melville to be erased 
from the privy -council, and to dismiss him 
from his presence for ever. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer—Before, 
sir, the motion is put from the chair, I think 
it necessary for me to make a very few ob- 
servations, which appear to me of such a 
nature as will supersede the necessity of 
agitating the question at greater length, on 
the present occasion. When I interrupted 
the hon. gent. it was for the purpose of 
saying, that I had a communication to make 
to the house, which might probably render 
his motion unnecessary; that communica- 
tion is, sir, that the object which the hon. 
gent. has in view, is already accomplished. 
J have felt it my duty to advise the erasure 
af, lord Meiville’s name from the list of his 
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majesty’s privy counsellors, his majesty y 
wonatat As thi advice, and that coal i 

on the first day that a council is. held, take 
place. Having said thus much, I shall, with 
the permission of the House, say a fey 
words on the circumstances under which | 
formerly resisted this proposition, and thogs 
under which I have felt myself bound tp 
yield to it. The hon. gent. has thought 
proper. to allude to the discussion whid 
took place on the day previous to ther, 
cess; and he says, that on that occasj 

I declared that nothing then appeared 
me which called for my advising his m. 
jesty to erase the name of lord. Melville 
from the list “of privy counsellors. [be 
lieve, sir, it is in the recollection of the 
house, that a motion similar to that now 
brought forward, was produced by the hon, 
gent. on the day to which he has alluded, 
On that occasion I did state that the motion 
appeared to me altogether unnecessary, sing: 
lord Melville had resigned his official situ 
tion, and all prospect or hope of his rétury 
to office was extinct, as long as the résolp 
tions of the 8th of April remained in ful 
force. Unless the house varied their deci 
sion, that determination was an insuperable 
bar to the noble lord’s return to power, 
At that time it did not appear to me to be the 
sense of the house that such a motion should 


be persisted in, or that it was at all necessary: 


after the resolutions of censure ona former 
evening, Many gentlemen who concurred 
in those resolutions thought that the wound 
which had been inflicted should not be ag 
gravated by any unnecessary circumstances 
of severity ; that when. the justice of the 
public was satisfied, the feelings of the ind: 
vidual ought not to be outraged. Even 
several gentlemen on the other side of the 
house did not seem to wish that the motion 
should be pushed to a division. Theme 
tion was accordingly withdrawn, and in the 
room of it the house agreed to lay the re 
solutions before the throne, and. to await 
the ultimate decision of his majesty. By 
following this course, it was imagined 
the same result would be obtained without 
wounding the feelings of the noble lord, 
wha was already sufficiently afflicted by the 
putes decision of the house. This step then 
eing taken, it did not strike me that it wa 


at all expected that it was my duty especi 
to advise his majesty to erase the name 
lord Melville from the list of his privy cout 


sellors. If I had conceived this to bethe 
general wish of the house, I should, wk 
questionably, haye bowed to it, but-ad 
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608) - 
the ifiatter in this light, I did not 
conceive that 1 was bound to give the ad- 
vice which the motion of the hon, gent. is 
calculated’ to enforce. Since that time, 
however, in consequence of the notice of 
thehon. gent. to renew his motion, I have 
fait mv duty to ascertain what is the pre- 
villing feeling of gentlemen on the subject. 
[have had occasion to ascertain the senti- 
ments of respectable gentlemen on both 
sides of the house, and seeing reason to be- 
lieve that the step to which the motion of 
the hon. gent. is directed, was Considered 
pedient, I have, however reluctantly from 
te feeling, felt it incumbent on me to 

ro the erasure of the noble lord’s 
name from the list of privy counsellors. 
Tconfess, sir, and I am not ashamed to 
confessit, that whatever may be my defer- 
ence to the house of commons, and how- 
ever anxious I may be to accede to their 
wishes, 1 certainly felt a deep and bitter 
paig in being compelled to be the instru- 
ment of rendering still more severe the 

nishment of the noble lord. This is a 

ling of which I am not ashamed. It isa 
feeling which I cannot drive from my bo- 
som.” It is a feeling which nothing but my 
conviction of the opinion of parliament, 
and my'sense of public duty could ego: 
have overcome. After what I have said, 
Tirust the hon. gent. will see the propriety 
of withdrawing his motion. Every public 
object is now obtained which the motion 
could accomplish, and I am sure the hon. 
gent. has candour and humanity enough 
hot to press a discussion, the only effect of 
which must be to wound the already severe- 
ly afflicted feelings of an unfortunate indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. For—Since the right hon. gent. has 
told us that at last he has condescended to 
advise his majesty to remove lord Melville 
frem his privy council, I would wish to know 
whether that has been done in consequence 
of the resolutions of the. house of com- 
mons? At all events, sir, we have reason 
torejoice in the triumph which justice has 
experienced, when we consider that they 
were compelled at length to give this advice 
who were for protecting lord Melville, be- 
cause he was “an old and faithful servant 
of the crown,” and had only acted contrary 
tothe intention of the act of parliament ! 

‘hy was this advice not given immediately 
after the address of the 10th of April, for 
which the right hon. gent. expresses such 

‘ofound veneration? He comments upon 
this address, and considers it merely'as an 
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official notice to his majesty of the proceed- 
ings of the house. So it was; but why 
was it thought proper to give such a 
notice? Surely, sir, for the purpose that 
ministers might take such measures, as 
they might not be so strictly bound to 
take, if the notice had not been given. 
This, sir, was understood, and strongly 
urged at the time. But if the right hon. - 
gent. then understood the sense of the 
house in such a manner that he did not 
think it his duty to advise the erasing of 
lord Melville’s name from the list of privy 
counsellors, how comes it that he has now 
given that advice? How has he since col- 
lected the general opinion of the house in 
a way to induce him to alter his sentiments 
so materially? But he says, that he has 
canvassed the opinions of several individual 
members. Sir, there seems to be strong 
grounds to suppose that this is a compro- 
mise adopted in consequence of a ministerial 
intrigue, rather than an act implying any 
deference to the opinions of this house. 
I do not know that however. I am only in 
egret of what the public in” general 
now on the subject.—Now, sir, one word as 
to the time, The right hon. gent. takesthe - 
last moment for giving this advice, in order, ~ 
as far as possible, to divert the censure of 
this house from lord Melville. Notice was 
given of the proposition, the very first day, 
I believe, that the business came before the 
house. Allusions to it had been made in 
subsequent proceedings ; but it is not till 
within half an hour of its being brought — 
forward, that the right hon. gent. comes - 
down and makes this communication, from 
the well founded terror, that if he permitted 
the question to go to a division, he would 
be left in a minority. But is it now pre- 
cisely the same thing as if it had been done 
long before? Does it not shew clearly, 
that every thing within the compass of 
possibility is to be done in favour of lord 
Melville? First, it was maintained that he 
only acted contrary to the inteniion of the 
law: then he was permitted to resign -his 
office of first lord of the admiralty, to 
revent his being turned out. And now at 
ast, when nothing can be done to prevent 
it, he is erased from the privy council. 
The difference between its being done now 
and done before is, I acknowledge, as far as 
the public are concerned, not very material ; 
but it will be recollected, that the right hon. 
gent. held out till he could hold out no 
longer without a certainty of being beat. 
I trust, however, that things will now 
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speedily be finished, however tardily they 
may have been begun, that the house will fol- 
low up the public opinion, and that every 
measure will be taken that can afford secu- 
rity to the people, not by making legislative 
provisions for the future, for these may be 
* disregarded, as they have been already, but 
by- inflicting proper punishment where it is 
deserved... This triumph has not been wil- 
lingly gained, but has been extorted by the 
sole consideration that a majority would op- 
pose lord Melville if he was further de- 
fended. I can assure the house that there 
is every symptom of the country being se- 
riously agitated, and that it will not readily 
place much confidence in those who have 
exerted themselves so much to screen a de- 
linquent, though they have at last been 
obliged to give him up. 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the resolution he had announced to the 
house had not the least connection with any 
transaction out of doors. This he most dis- 
tinctly denied. As to the allusions of the 
hon. gent. who had just sat down, to what 
he called a canvas of the members, he saw 
nothing censurable in his availing himself of 
his extensive intercourse with members to 
ascertain. their sentiments upon any public 


question. This was aright which belonged 


to any member of that house, and he believ- 
ed it was the general practice with every 
member who had any propesiian to bring 
forward, When he found that any parti- 
cular prague. was wished for by a majo- 
rity of the house, he thought it but right and 
respectful to take that proceeding at once, 
and thus prevent the necessity of debate. 
By this course the time of the house was 
saved, and its opinion treated with due de- 
ference. What he had done in such 4 way 
he by.no means thought inconsistent with 
his official duty, or the respect he owed to 
the constitution and privileges of that house. 
Mr. Fox disclaimed having said, that he 
believed the change in the right. hon. gent’s. 
conduct to proceed from the transaction re- 
ferred to out of doors. Nor did he mean 
to impute blame to an endeavour to consult 
the opinion of members upon any public 
question. But he expressed his surprize 
that if this measure had been taken in com- 
pliance with the sense of the house, it had 
not been taken earlier—that it had not im- 
mediately followed those resolutions which 
passed the house so long since, 
_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that there was not one word .in the resolu- 
tions alluded to, recommending the removal 
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of lord Melville’s name from his Majesty's 


councils, or at all relating to it. 


ro 
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The Secretury at War (Mr. W. Dundai 
corroborated the statement of the chan. 
cellor of the exchequer, that the resolutions | 
referred to contained no expression of ay 
opinion that the name of lord Melville’ 
should be erased from the list of fig 

tat 


majesty’s council. Nor did the hon, 
tleman who spoke last but one (Mr. Fo 
express any wish to that effect. On the 
contrary, the hon. gent. was heard to glory. 
in his own dismissal and that of another 
person, from the list of his majesty’s coup, 
cil, and to state his hope that that would not 
by any part of the public be consideredg 
disgrace, Was not this then pretty clearly 
to express an opinion, that it was not his 
desire to produce that effect which had 
been communicated to the house, with re 
gard to Jord Melville, whom it was so m 
the study of the hon. gent. to degraded 
The house, however, witnessed the hon, 
ent.’s conduct, and-it was for them fp 
judge whether it sprung at all from a love 
of public equity, or was influenced. by amy 
feeling of humanity. It had been stated 
that the noble lord was guilty of  publi¢ 
egy and therefore incapable of. those 
eelings which would entitle a man to.com 
passion. But he most positively denied 
that any such guilt could be ascribed to him, 
That he had connived at the misconduet of 
Trotter, he was ready to admit, but that he 


resulting from that misconduct he ever 
should contradict. Nothing had appeared 
before the house to justify the charge of 
lord Melville’s having joined in public rob- 
ibery, and if any gentleman should assert 
such a thing, he was prepared to meet him, 
With respect to the hon. gent.’s professed 
desire to punish and prevent peculation, 
and the improper use of the public money, 
the house and the country must recollect 
enough to be enabled. to judge of the sim 
cerity of his professions. For need it be 
told, that from the year.1765 to the year 
1782, lord Holland derived, to his own pre 
vate profit, an interest of 15,000l. per am 
num from the use of the public money, # 
ymaster of the army, and that not one 
rthing of this money had ever since been 
paid [a loud cry of Order, Order ! butt 
the right hon. gent, procceded).. Was not 
the hon. gent. aware, when he- was im 
dulging himself in what he termed specula 
tions, but what was commonly call 


ed gam 
bling, that he was squandering the propeaty 
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4 public? Did he not/know that the 
ions of lord Holland furnished him 
with the means of defraying the extrava- 
gancies of early life? [ Here there were 
strong marks of disapprobation throughout 
the house.) The right hon. gent. concluded 
with observing that he might be thought 
severe, but if the hon. gent. felt what he 
siid,he had himself to thank by provokingit. 

Mr. For—As the right hon.-gent. has 
thought proper to make such a pointed al- 
lysion to the conduct of my father, I hope 
for the indulgence of the house while I 
submit a few observations. For althougha 
considerable time has elapsed since the 
death of the person to whom the right 
hon. gent. alludes, I cannot but feel a high 
interest in any thing that concerns his repu- 
tation. What the right hon. gent. could 
mean by calling him to my recollection in 
this instance, unless to create an uneasiness 
in my breast, I am at a loss to imagine. For 
how does the case of my father apply to 
that of lord Melville? The case of lord 
Holland is as clear as light. There was no 
law to forbid the paymaster of the army to 
apply the balances remaining in his hands to 
any purpose of private emolument, in the 
way described at the time lord Holland 
held that office. Taking the fact as it 
stands, if, as the right hon. gent. alleges, it 
was criminal in a public officer to make use 
of the public money for his own private 
profit, when there was no act of parliament 
against it, 2 furtior?, it was still more crimi- 
nal after the act had passed. The difference 
between the case of lord Holland arfa lord 
Melville is this, that the conduct of the 
former was not against law, while that of 
the other was in the very teeth of a law 
proposed by himself. What then does the 
right hon. gent. gain by the reference? 
That the practice which obtained in the 
office of the paymaster of the army was 
generally right, I am not now going to ar- 
gue. But I do remember, and it must be 
in the recollection of the house, that at the 
time the practice was under discussion, very 
different opinions prevailed among the most 
eminent lawyers in the country upon this 
question, whether the paymasters were ac- 
countable to the public for the interest 
ansing out of the balances remaining in their 
hands. I know that the negative of this 
Proposition was maintained by many per- 
sons of high consideration, but most certain- 
ly the weight of eminence and authority 
wason the other side. . For it was held that 
ces were not the property of the 
Vou. IV. 
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public, but that ofitheypublic creditors. This» 
question was repeatedly: discussed in this» 
house, undeg various administrations. I 
will not mention that of the marquis of Rock- 
ingham, ‘because that ministry might be 
supposed to have some regard for me—but 
it was very fully canvassed during the ad- 
ministration of lord North, when, indeed, 
no such supposition of favour could exist. 
And what was the result ?>—why, that a.com- 
mittee appointed to consider the case re- 
ported that the practice referred to was re- 
garded as a privilege belonging to the office 
of paymaster of the army, and that it» had 
universally prevailed with those who held 
that office, with the exception of the 
father of the gentleman over against 
me (lord Chatham) and perhaps another. 
If it were deemed a criminal practice, 
no doubt some measure of prosecution 
would have been instituted. But the 
feeling was different. Nay, the house 
so felt it, and ¢vinced its sentiment after- 
wards by granting an increase of the salary 
attached to the office, in lieu of such privi- 
lege. That sentiment was decidedly ex- 
pressed in the resolution of the committee, 
upon which the salary of lord Melville, as 
treasurer of the navy, was augmented in 
order to compensate” for the loss of the 
emoluments resulting from the use of the 
public balances, which from the period of 
that augmentation was entirely to cease. 
Recollecting, therefore, that the practice of 
which the right hon. gent. has accused my 
father did prevail among the paymasters of 
the army up to the time at which the salary 
of these officers was increased at the a 

pointment of Mr. Burke and Mr. Barré, 
I cannot see any analogy between the case 
of lord Holland -and lord Melville. With 
respect to the allusion which the right hon. 
gent. has made to my conduct in early life, 
I have to be sure, as the right hon. gent. 
terms it, gambled a good deal. I also 
feel that I continued that practice much too 
long, and lost a considerable sum of money. 
My father, no doubt, left me a large for- 
tune—but how the right hon. gent. can in- 
fer that my manner of spending that for- 
tune can afford any proof of my conni- 
vance, in what he considers my father’s 
improper manner of obtaining it~—or that 
I was a party to the misappropiation of the 
publicemoney, I leave it to the house to 
conjecture. That those who are the rela- 
tives, or who have had the misfortune of 
being in any degree connected with lord 
Melviile, should feel affected by the disgrace 
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iit6 which he has fallény is, I-admit, very 
naturah; but yet I'think’ that such feelings 
should not be suffered to stand in the way 
of a great public duty—and certain 
would be much more delicate’not at all to 
express them in this house. I shall now say 
mo moré than t0 observe, that if it were the 
object of the right hon. gent. to wound 
my feelings, he has entirely failed, and to 
repeat, that if he had succeeded in fixing 
the imputation of guilt on the conduiet of 
my father, that success would only tend to 
aggravate the guilt of lord Melville. 

fr. Whitbread said in explanation, he 
had’never,charged lord Melville with parti- 
cipating in the plunder of the public, be- 
cause that had not appeared. If hereafter 
it should be made out, he would bring the 
charge. The inference had arisen from 
what he had said of lord Melville’s conniv- 
ance at Mr. Trotter’s misuse of the public 
money. He would not press his motion, 
though he thought the house of commons 
and the majesty of the crown would have 
been more satisfied if the erasure had taken 
place.in consequence of ‘the address of the 
house. One question only he wished to 
have answered before he withdrew the mo. 
tion. Did lord Melville hold any office un- 
der the crown during pleasure? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
believed he did not. 

Mr. Fox said, there was a report abroad, 
that one of the offices held by the noble 
lord, was during pleasure. The motion 
relative to the grants in Scotland, of which 
notice had been given by a noble friend of 
his (lord H. Petty), now absent, from a cir- 
cumstance (the death of the marquis of 
Lansdowne) which every one regretted, 
would shew how this was.—Mr. Whitbread 
then withdrew his motion. 

(Stieenprary Curates’ Briu.J—On 
the second reading of the Stipendiary Cu- 
rates’ bill being put, 

' Mr. Western rose, and said, that the sub- 
ject was one of the greatest importance, and 
entitled to the fullest investigation. He con- 
ceived the object of the bill to be no less 
than a direct attack on the church establish- 
ment, and an invasion of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. He could not assent to the power 
ne to be vested in the bishops, which 

ie considered sufficiently great already. He 
highly disapproved of any: measure Which 
subjected the clergy to the absolute domi- 
nion of those spiritual lords ; and would not 
this be the case, if they had the power to 
grant the fifth of the incumbent's property 
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to the curate, amd set an arbitrary valuaiign 
on the glebes which they were to oceypp 
With a view, therefore, of giving the jg 
cumbents, and other persons concerned iq 
church property, a fair opportunity of cop, 
sidering the principle and application of the 
bill, he should conclude with moving, th 
the second reading be postponed to this day 
fortnight. ‘ 
Mr. Creevey seconded the motion, 
said, that although this bill professed only (9 
encourage the residence of curates, thee. # 
fect of it would be to transfer to the curig 
above one-fifth of the whole revenue of the 
rectories. He particularly objected ‘to tha 
clause which proposed to empower the fi} 
shops to let out the glebe to the curetes a By 
any rent they pleased. ies 
The Attorney General defended the prin | g 
ciple of the bill. The principle was th # 
same with that of several laws on the gs 
tute book. A similar bill hed passed the ; 
house of commons twice lately ; from which 
the present differed only in as far as it wa 
framed to obviate the objections of the 
per house of parliament. The grants tof 
curates were in consideration of residences. 
and both by the common law and canon law 
ihe incumbent was obliged to do the duly 
of the church, or forfeit by non-residence, 
There was nothing in the bill subversive of 
the principles of the constitution of the 
church of England, whose property and 
rights no man living would be more read 
to uphold and assert than himself. Now, a 
there were several clauses in the bill unfilled 
up, if gentlemen would consent to its going 
into a committee, to fill up the clauses, he 
should propose that the report should be 
reccived on Wednesday se’nnight, a period 
of delay which he hoped gentlemen would 
allow to be quite sufficient. =, 
Sir W. Scott could not bring himself to 
think that there was any danger to be appre 
hended to our church establishment from the 
passing of this bill. When the duty wasper 
formed for the incumbents, they ought not 
surely to deal out with a niggard hand the 
stipend for that service. : 
Sir J. Wrottesley did not object to the prin 
ciple of the bill, but he wished the right 
hon. gent. (the Attorney General) to cons 
der the propriety of giving glebes to thea 
rates under the provisions of the bill asit 
now stood; if the glebe ground-was in tik 
lage, it might be ruined in @ short time, of 
if in grass, it might be so much injured it 
a few years, that the loss to the incumpe 
would be irreparable. He had no objec 


ge 
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iden, but he could not give his consent 
tthe glebe be disposed of according to 
tvaluation of the bishop. 

Lord Porchester expressed himself against 
bill, and observed, that although it was 
apulsory on the incumbent as to the pay- 
nt of the fifth of his income if over 400l, 
that the curate was not obliged by any 

@ause of the bill to do the duty. 
‘Mr. Fellowes thought that the bill did not 


f & co far enough.—Mr. Western then with- 
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w his amendment; after which the bill 
‘read a second time.— Adjourned, 
HOUSE UF LoRDS. 
Tuesday, May 7. 








tutes.]—Lord Holland was sworn, 

' and took his seat—The consideration of the 
' Appeal Cause, from the court of chancery 
jn Ireland, Rowe v. Powell, which stood 

over since last session, being resumed, the 

Solicitor General and Mr. Adam were heard 

(atconsiderable length, on the part of the 
te ent. After which their lordships 

d the further hearing of counsel till 


* {Asrocation oF a Sranptne Or- 
per.|—The order of the day for taking in- 
sonsideration the Standing Order, No. 30, 
read, 

Lord -Vulgrave, pursuant to notice, 

_ brought forward his motion for erasing 
from the book which purported to contain 
the Standing Orders of the house, the Or- 
der, No. 30, which empowered any indi- 
vidual peer to move the house to go into a 
committee when he wished to speak upon a 
question more than twice, or with a view to 
enlarge the fresdom of debate. His lord- 
ship did not well know whether he should 
dwell upon the regulation as a standing order 
of the house, or merely as an admonition or 
remembrance, in which light it seemed to 
beconsidered by the noble lord on the wool- 
sack. But in whatever point of view it 
might be regarded, he could not but look 
upon it as a standing order of the house, 
and as such he should touch upon the vari- 
ous reasons which should induce the house 
todiscontinue it. He had therefore to re- 
present the abuse of such an order as preg- 
nant with the most pernicious consequences. 

4% Was not only incompatible with the dig- 
“aity of the house, and the impartiality and 
@lemnity of their proceedings, but it also 
* Ment to infringe the privileges of the house, 
ing nugatory the interposition, in 

» RE coe of such committees, of proxies or | 
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rogation ofa Standing Order. (Git 
protests. It would preclude every oppor- 
tunity which any but great and powerful 
debaters could avail themselves of to en- 
gross the whole discussion of any question, 
however important, by continually resorting 
to the expedient of moving for a committee, 
under the cover of this Standing Order.— 
Besides, what a powerful and dangerous en- 
gine might it not prove in the hands of-a 
despotic government, or of a turbulent and 
factious opposition, who, by protracting any 
discussion that might involve the most im- 
portant affair, must throw almost insuper- 
able obstacles and embarrassments, in the 
way of public business. He should not in- 
sist on the slighter inconvenience which an 
enforcement of such an order might fre- 
quently produce, but the arguments he had 
already advanced against its being longer 


‘continued were, in his mind, fully sufficient 


to justify him in now moving, that the said 
Order be vacated. In addition to these 
very objectionable considerations, it clashed 
with, and even rendered nugatory, an im- 
portant standing order of the house, No. 19, 
which prohibits any noble lord from speak- 
ing twice in the same debate, ...Jt could not 
be called a standing order, for all these re- 
quired-two days notice, even for their sus- 
pension. The present, from its essential 
nature and effect, admitted of no such pre- 
vious proceeding. He could see no ade- 
quate reason which could possibly be ad- 
vanced for continuing such an order on the 
book. Therefore, with such impressions of 
it on his mind, he felt it incumbent on him 
to propose, “ that the said order be vacated.” 
—On the question being put; 

The Earl of Carnarvon rose, and con- 
tended the noble lord was totally mistaken, 
as to the effects of the order. It did not re- 
fer to the raising a committee for the pur- 
poses mentioned by the noble lord; but 
merely to afford a greater latitude to the 
freedom of debate. The objection, with 
respect to the proxies and protests, did not 
apply, as all questions were ultimately de- 
cided by a house, wherein these could freely 
be given. There was never an improper 
use made of the order; and it was incum- 
bent on those who urged propositions, tend- 
ing to cramp the freedom of debate, to 
prove that such an order had produced spe- 
cific inconveniences: deeming of the order 
as he did, he should certainly vote for its 
continuance. : 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, that, 
upon the whole, the order in question ad- 
mitted % serious objections; and many of 
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those advanced by his noble friend were, he 
thought, well founded. It could not, how- 
ever, be considered as a standing order. It 
was, to speak strictly, aremembrance; from 
the'time of its being enacted, which was in 
1626, to the present, it had, he believed, 
been but twice acted upon. This in some 
degree shewed its inutility; its possible in- 
jurious effects were obvious. He agreed 
that questions must be ultimately decided by 
the house; but still the order or memento 
should not be suffered to stand, at least with- 
out some material alteration or amendment, 
as the,very circumstance of resolving the 
house into a committee through it, may be 
productive of mischievous consequences, as 
therein the sense of a decided and great ma- 
jority aS house (proxies not being ad- 
missible) may be counteracted. ~ 

Lord Grenville was for retaining an order 
from which no practical ingonvenience had 
resulted since its adoption in. the year 1626. 
It appeared that it had only been enforced 
three times; 1st, when an ae was made 
to deprive some members of that house of 
their seats by introducing a bill, requiring 
certain qualifications; 2dly, when it was 
thought fit to propose that certain words in- 
troduced into a protest should be expunged; 
and, lastly, when certain questions were 
moved. to be submitted to the judges, in the 
case of Mr. Justice Fox. In all these cases 
the enforcement of the order appeared to 
his lordship highly proper. 

Lord Harrowby argued generally in fa- 
vour of the leading observations of the noble 
secretary of state. He was answered by 

The Earl of Radnor, who maintained a 
contrary opinion. 

Lord Hawkesbury argued briefly against 
the continuance of the order. His grounds 
were the more prominent positions of his 
noble colleague. 

Earl Spencer, who was not inclined to 
speak even once upon the present question, 
were it not for some points he heard ad- 
vanced that evening, observed, that the or- 
der existed an interval, not greatly short of 
200 years, and no inconvenience had been 
proved to result from it With respect to 
the appellation of “ remembrance,” such 
was the general head given to all the orders 
in the book, and he denied that it clashed 
with the order No. 19, as peers were usu- 
ally suffered to speak in explanation of — 
point they had before advanced, whic 
could not be considered as speaking twice. 

The Lord Chancellor quitted the wool 
sack, and was apparently about to propose 
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something in the way of amendment, 

being apprised of its being in’some deg; 
informal, in that state of the proceeding: 
one of their lordships, he sat down, 4 
question was then put, and the house: 
vided— For the motion, including ¥5 prox} 


29—Against it, including 8 proxies, 90 


Majority for vacating the Order, 7.048 
journed, ; 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
} Tuesday,’ May 7. 
[Miyutes.]—On the motion 
Calcraft, a new writ was ordered 
sued for the election of a representatiy 
serve in parliament for the city of Covent 
in the room of Francis William Barlow, ¢ 
deceased.—Mr. Foster gave notice th 
morrow he would move for a commi 
consider of the comsumption of beer in 
land, and of making’ an allowance to 
tailers of spirits im the cities of Dublin, Cork, 


Waterford, and Limerick, for the losg & 


whicli they may incur in consequence of tie 
new regulations. He should also move fig. 
a committee to inquire into the StampD ti ] 
Act for that part of the United Kingdom 
The Irish Post Road bill was committed, and 
ordered to be reported to-morrow.+fh 
Irish Promissory Note bill, and the” 
Bank Tokens bill were reported, and or 

ed to be read a third time to-morrow.—The 
Irish Loan bill was read a third time, 
passed.—The Paymaster General 
Regulation bill was read a secon 
ordered to be referred to a committee on 
Monday next.—Mr, George Ponsonby roe 
to make the motion, of which he gave ny 
tice yesterday, relative to the Country Real 
act, He said, by the present law, the grand 
jury at the spring assizes were empowerel 
to make improvements, and the moneys 
to be raised at the summer assizes. 
there was no power in any one to viel 
sum for particular purposes, so that if a0 
was made of bad materials, and grew bad, 
there was no sum at disposal to make it bet 
ter, but it must remain so till next yea 
One of the objects he had in view was, thal 
the overseers or road makers should retam 
such a sum as might be deemed necessary 
fill up such chasms as might be made i 
roads. Another, that in several partstht 
roads must be made with stones, and tha, 
who make the roads have not proper we" 
pons to break them. The jury shoum 
therefore, provide those. Heshoped tie 
gentlemen from Ireland would not thigk! 
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trary, “he wished the grand jury to have 
more power if necessary. He concluded 
with moving, “* that leave be given to 
bring in a bill to amend the laws now exist- 
ing relative to making roads in Ireland, pur- 
quant to presentiments of grand juries.” 
' Granted.—A petition of the master, war- 
freemen and commonalty, of the mys- 

ery of vintners of the city of London, un- 
der their common seal, being offered to be 
nted to the house; the chancellor of the 
* exchequer, by his majesty’s command, ac- 
» quainted the house, that his majesty, having 
"heen informed of the contents of the said 
» Petition, recommended itto the consideration 
“fi the house. Then the said petition was 
“Prought up, and read; taking notice of the 
| bill to alter and amend an act, passed in the 
- 40th year of his present majesty, for making 
wet docks, basons, cuts, and other works, 
for the greater accommodation and security 
,@ of shipping, commerce, and revenue, within 
8 @ the port of London, and for extending the 
ers and provisions of the said act; and 
setting forth, that the petitioners apprehend 
they may suffer loss or damage by reason of 
_ the works mentioned in the said act, and 
submit that they are entitled to compensa- 
tion in respect thereof; and therefore pray- 
ing, that provision may be made in the said 
bill for that purpose. -Ordered, That the 
said petition be referred to the consideration 
of acommittee; and that they do examine 
the matter thereof, and report the-same, as 
it shall appear to them, to the house. And 
4 committee was appointed accordingly ; 
‘and the said committee have power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. — Mr. 
Calcraft moved for the following papers, 
which were ordered ;—a copy of the grant 
or charter of her majesty queen Elizabeth, 
to the corporation of the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, dated 1!th June, in the 
36th year of her reign : a copy of the grant 
or charter of his late majesty king Charles II. 
to the corporation of the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, dated 24th June, in the 
17th year of his reign: an account of the 
quantity of all the ballast oh the river Thames, 
‘which has been shipped from the several 
wharfs within the jurisdiction of the corpo- 
ration of the Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond, for the last 30 years, particularizing 
the quantity shipped in each year, and for 
which the ‘said corporation received one 
penny per tom, and distinguishing the ‘kind 
or quality of the ballast shipped: an account 
of the quantity of ballast taken fr 
» bottom of the river Thames by the corpora 
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tion of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond, 
in each year during the last thirty years 
for an account of the quantity of ballast takem 
by the corporation of the Trinity House of 
Deptford Strond, in their lighters, out of ves- 
sels which have entered the rai London, 
in each year, for the lastthitty years, whe- 
ther such vessels were partly Jaden, or in 
ballast."—-On the motion of the Attorney 
General, the house went into a committee 
-om the Stipendiary Curates bill, which after 
being reported, was recommitted for to» 
morrow.—On the motion of ‘the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, the house went into @ 
committee on the Property Duty bill. Pre- 
viously to. its:commitment the chancellor of 
the exchequer stated, that the Clauses he 
proposed to introduce into this bill were 
merely of a yerbal nature, or such as related 
to regulation only, and not such as would 
produce any alterationin the rates or quan- 
tum of the duty. A number of clauses were 


of conversation, agreed to, The ‘report 
was ordered to be receivedton Friday next: 
—Mr. Alexander brought up theweport of 
the committee on the deficiencies of the 
civil list, when the resolution granting to his 
majesty the sum of 10,458/. 1s. 62d. for the 
purpose herein mentioned, was read and 
agreed to.—The committee on the Irish 
Land Partition bill was postponed till to- 
morrow.—Mr. Loveden, on Monday, gave. 
notice of a motion to be brought on Thurs- 
day the 16th inst. He said. he did not ap- 
prehend it could occasion much discussion, 
as it would be similar to what he had@for. 
merly proposed ; for frésh lists of unpaid or 
unclaimed dividends at the bank, &¢.—but 
he meant to push the enquiry further than 
he had before done, and to eall for an ae 
count of the suitors money locked up by 
the court of chancery. | » 

{Irtsu Erection Briu.J—On the ques- 
tion that the Irish Election bill be read a 
second time, 

Colonel Bagwell said, he had no objec- 
tion to the principles of the bill, and hoped, 
therefore, it would then be read a second 
time. 

Mr. Lee said, that although he should ac- 
cede to the second reading, he did not mean 
to exclude himself from objecting to some 
particular parts of it. 

Mr. George Ponsonby said, that if the prin- 
ciple of the bill was'#to ascertain accurately 
those persons who had a right to vote at elec- 





who were candidates, he approved of the 


a and to make that right known to those 


then severally read, and, after‘a good deal ° 
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bill; but still there were many'clauses to 
which he meant to object in the commit. 
tee. 

Mr. Richard Martin objected to the bill 
going into a committee. By one clause in 
it, any person hasaright to enter a traverse 
against the title offfevery 40s. freeholder, 
and it would take fifteen y ears value of it.to 
pay the expences of defending his right. 

ides, the bill vilified the country ; for it 
says thatall vice was‘attributable to the poor, 
and all virtue to the rich; he therefore ob- 
jected to it, on the ground of unseemliness. 
He thought the election law of tiie two coun 
tries should be assimilated as nearly as pos. 
sible, and this subjectshould not be taken 
up on. such light and flippant grounds as i' 
had been.» He thought a committee s!.oulc 
be appointed to take the matter into consi 
deration. 

Colonel Bagwell said there was no duty 

on freeholders, except on leases, and thai 
Was necessary, in order to ascertain the 
right to the freehold. 
“Sir John Newport thought he saw several 
objections as tu the traverse and other points, 
but these might be modified, altered, or 
“done away in the committee. 

Earl Temple said a few words in favour of 
the bill going toa committee. After which 
the bill was read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed on Thursday. 

[Petition From Beprorp RESPECT- 
ING THe 10th Nava Report.]—A pe- 
tition of several frecholders of the county of 
Bedford, was presented to the house and 
readjrsetting forth, “ that the petitioners 
unite with their cénstituents at large in 
thankingsthe house for their resolutions of 
the Sth and.10th of April, founded on the 
tenth report of the commissioners of naval 
enquiry: by the first of those resolutions the 
house vindicated thercharacter of their coun- 
try, by censuring a minister proved to have 
been guilty of a gross violation of law, and 
a flagrant breach of duty; by the second, 
the house laid before the sovereign the sense 
of his people, and enabled him, by a ready 
compliance with their wishes, to endear him- 
self more than ever to their loyal and affec- 
tionate hearts; and the petitioners implore 
the house steadily to persevere in detecting 
all other abuses which are pointed at, as weil 
in the tenth as in the eleventh report of the 
said corr missioners, attentively to investigate 
all irregularities which may be brought to 
light by any of their succeeding reports, im- 
partially, minutely, and resolutely to exa-, 
mine into the public expenditure in all th 


s 








other branches of administfation, and to ip, 
ict exemplary punishment on all who 

be found guilty of, or in any wise aidj 
abetting, or conniving at similar frauds 
depredations; and that the petitioners ag 
thoroughly persuaded that it is needless fay 
them to urge any fresh motive. to the hoyg 
in order to induce them to adopt such meq. 
sures; they rely upon the knowledge: thy 
house have of their duties, and upon the 
sympathy and fellow feeling with theircon. 
stituents, who, during a long, a difficult, and | 
trying period of war, in times of seve. 
hardships and scarcity, have chearfully g 
mitted to the heaviest burthens; that y 
they granted liberally should be applied } 
nestly was the least the petitioners coy 
hope from men whose consciences ahd 
bounden duty enjoined a faithful dise 

of the great trust reposed in them. — Di 
pointed of this hope, and finding on 
contrary that a minister filling many great 
and lucrative offices, high in the confidengs 
of his sovereign, one of the foremost in his 
pretended efforts to reform abuses, has been 
at length himself detected in conniving for 
a series of years at the foulest peculation: 
the petitioners now approach the house 
with their claims to protection and justice; 
and they trust, therefore, that in prosecuting 
the inquiries necessary for these ends, the 


,house will proceed'in that spirit of firmness 


and integrity which dictated the resolutions 
of the 8th and 10th of April; and that they 
will not trust this great cause out of ther 
own hands, nor again suffer themselves to 
be deceived by the plausible promises of 
men who openly violate the laws of the le, 
gislature, and hold in defiance and contempt 
the wholesome guards they enact. against 
the possible malversations of office ; and that 
the petitioners also trust that the example 
of the past will act upon the house asa 
warning for the future; that they will see 
and acknowledge the just value of those 
principles on which our ancestors establish. 
ed the power and authority of the houseof 
commons; that the house will feel their 
office to be that of ‘control overithe servants 
of the crown; and that jealousy sand vigh 
lance instead of confidenceand compliance, 
are their true ‘and distinguishing character 
istics } ‘to this system. the petitioners humbly 
hope that, the house will direct their imme 
diate and unvarying attention, as the system 
by which the country may beste defended, 
and as the only ohe under which the.com 
stitution can be safe.” 
) (Petition From NORFOLK. RESPECH 
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we THE 10th Nava Rerort.|—A, pe- 
fition of the gentlemen, clergy, and freehald- 
ers of the county of Norfolk, convened ‘by 
the high sheriff of the said county, at the 
tastle of Norwich, in the shirehouse there, 
on Tuesday the 14th day of May 1805, was 

ntéd to the house and read, setting 
fot, « that the petilioners beg leave to ex- 

s their gratitude to the house for the 
steps which they have already taken towards 
the detection and punishment of those ser- 


» yants of the crown who have defied the laws, 


ken their trust, and applied enormous 
msof the public money to their own cor- 
pt purposes of emolument and power ; 


mand that in the name of a loyal and suffering 
W people, the petitioners implore the house 


fiot to rélax in their exertions; they intreat 
them to consider how patiently the petition- 
ers have seen millions added to millions of 
the national debt, the rapid advance in every 
atticle of consumption, their burthens in- 

asing, and their means of bearing them 
diminishing, in the just hope that while en- 
gayed in extensive wars what they contri- 
buted with cheerfulness would be a:plied 
with fidelity, and as the law expressly di- 
rected; and that faithful to their first duties, 
the house have recorded, by the resolutions 
of the 8th and 10th of April, that the peo- 
ple of England have been grossly wronged 
by lord Melville; and the petitioners sum- 
bly represent to the house, the necessity of 
effectually protecting the nation against fu- 
ture depredations ; and therefore praying 
the house, first, to investigate and sift to the 
bottom the remaining charges of abuse in 
the application of the public money, con- 
fained in the tenth report of the commis- 
fioners of naval enquiry: secondly, to exa- 
Mine minutely into the nature of those irre- 
gularities brought to light in the eleventh re- 
port of the said commissioners, and likewise 
whatever may appear culpab!e or suspicious 
In any of their future reports: thirdly, to 
institute immediate and rigorous enquiries 
into the expenditure of every other depart- 
ment of executive government; and that in 
performing these acts of necessary and ex- 
pected justice, the petitioners are persuaded 
that the house will take no other guides than 
its own wisdom and resolution; and that, 
warned by the example of detected guilt, 
ind awake to the frauds which have been 
Practised upon their own facility, a3 well as 
Upon the public purse, the house will per- 
ceive the necessity of resorting to those prin- 
ciples which prevailed in the better days of 
our constitution, and of acting upon a sys- 


’ 





tem of vigilance and jealousy in preference 
to one of blind and implicit confidence in 
ministers.” 

[Peritioy FRom SouTHAMPTON RE~ 
SPECTING THE 10th Navabk Report. j= 
A petition of the inhabitants of the town 
and county of the town of Southampton was 
presented io the house and read; setting 
forth, “ that the petitioners would, feel 
themselves criminaliy indifferent were they 
not to express their gratitude for the votes 
of the house on the 8th and 10th days of 
April last, which declaréd lord viscount 
Melville guiltyof a gross violation of the 
law and a higi: breach of duty, votes which 
have diffused joy and confidence through- 
out every part of the united kingdom; and 
that, among the various irrégularities and” 
abuses which have been detected and ex- 
posed by the commissioners of navak em 
quiry, none has created more jealousfand 
alarin in the breasts of the petitioners than. 
the application of monies, appropriated-by 


the legislature for the uses of the navy, ‘to 


other purposes, a practice replete with dan- 
ger tothe constitution and to the liberty of 
this country ; and that the detection of such 
malversations in one department of the staté 
induces apprehensions that ethers may not 
be more faithfully and honestly administered; 
and the petitioners therefore think it their 
du-y to implore the national representatives 
that their intention, already manifested, of 
instituting enquiries into every branch of 
the public expenditure, may be speedily car- 


ried into effect, a measure calculated to 


compcse the public mind, to confirm the 
co::fidence, and to secure the unanimity and 
energy of the people.”—Ordered to lie upon 
the table. 

|Petirron rRomM NorTHUMBERLAND 
RESPECTING THE lOTH NavaLReEport.] 
—A petition of the gentlemen, clergy, 
and frecholders of the county of Northum- 
berland, held at Morpeth on the 24th of 
May 1805, was presented to the house, and 
read; setting forth, “ that the petitioners 
beg leave to congratulate the house on the 
result of the discussions that have taken 
place in the house respecting the» gross 
peculation and misapplication of the public 
money, in open defiance of the law, that 
have been detected by the commissioners 
of naval enquiry; and they pray the 
house to persevere in that virtuous line of 
conduct, which ‘on that important occasion 
diffused such general satisfaction throughout 
the country; and they intreat the house 
not only to continue their enquiries into the 
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abuses’ in the department of the navy, but’ 
to extend the same into every branch of 
the public expenditure, and to adopt a solid 
and permanent'system of economy, well con- 
vinced that'rigid frugality alone can enable 
this country to support the present enor- 
mous weight of public burthens, and sus- 
tain the awful contest in which we are en- 
gaged and the petitioners implore the 

ouse to punish guilt, however protected or 
- exalted, and to rescue from peeulation and 
plunder a loyal people, who Have ever 
willingly contributed to the real exigencies 
of the state, and who uever complain but 
when their generous. temper is imposed 
upon, and thus will the commons of the 
- united kingdom confirm the confidence of 
the people, and instil into the hearts of all 
good men a warm and steady attachment to 
the British constitution.”—Ordered to lic 
‘upon the table. 

(Petition From THE Navy Boarp 
RESPECTING Mr. Tucker’s Petition.) 
Sir 4. S. Hamond presented a petition from 
the commissioners of the navy; the object 
of which was, he said, to obtain from the 
house permission for the navy board to ex- 
culpate themselves from the charges made 
spins them, in a letter of Mr. Tucker, 

meérly a commissioner, addressed to the 
board of admiralty, on the 24th of April: a 
copy of which letter had been ordered to 
be laid before the house. The object of 
the commissioners in this petition was, to 
have laid before the house two letters, with 
their inclosures, addressed by them to the 
admiralty, on the 4th instant, which they 
deemed indispensable to the vindication of 
their own honour, from the charges made in 
the letter first mentioned, and in which 
they pledge themselves to refute the state- 
ment made by Mr. Tucker.—The petition 
was received, and is as follows: ‘ A peti- 
tion of the there undersigned principal 
officer’s and commissioners of his majesty’s 
navy was presented to the house, and read ; 
setting forth that the petitioners have learnt 
from the votes, that Benj. Tucker, esq. late a 
commissioner of his majesty’s navy, did, on 
the 25th of April, presenta petition to the 
house, praying that a copy of his letter to 
the secretary of the admiralty of the 24th 
of April might be called for, and which 
letter has been since laid before the house, 
and printed; and that the petitioners deem- 
ing Mr. Tucker's petition and letter of a 
most libellous and slanderous nature against 
them, they have felt themselves bound to 
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| address the lords commiissiorers of the ade | 
miralty in vindication of their honour ang 
thé proceedings of their board ; and being 

anxious to remove any impression whic 
may have been made in parliament to their. 
disadvantage by Mr. Tucker’s letter and pg, | 
tition, they pray that the house will } 
pleased to give directions that a copy. of the | 
petitioners’ two letters to the secretary of the 
admiralty of the 4th instant may be laid he - 
fore the house.” 5 

Sir 4. S. Hamond then moved, that cop; 
ot the letters from the commissiodsnaaii 
navy to the board of admiralty, of. the 4 
instant, be laid on the table. 

Mr. Kinnatrd rose, not, he said, to oppose 
the motion, but to-call the attention of the 
house to the time and manner in which jt. 
was brought forward by the hon. member, 
Six weeks had now elapsed since he (Mf, 
Kinnaird) had given notice of his intention 
to bring forward a motion of enquiry me 
specting the conduct of an hon. o “i 
Home Popham) on the ground of whith 
motion he was certainly fortified, and 
considerably, by the letter. alluded to. Dur 
ing the whole of that time, the navy board 
seemed to betray no anxiety for the che 
racter of that hon. officer; but now, on 
the very eve of the day fixed for bringi 
rt the motion, the hon. menhan 
come forward with a petition from the navy 
board, and without any previous notice had 
moved for the production of letters, writ 
ten but three days since, which, before the 
house knew any thing of their contents, 
were professedly calculated to overturn all 
imputation upon the navy board, with re 
spect to the hon. officer. How was it that 
the navy board, who seemed so much alive 
to injurious imputations, had not written 
those letters of vindication sooner, or why 
was the production of them deferred to % 
late a moment, as to render it almost im 
possible for them to be printed in time for 
the due consideration of members? He 
hoped the house would be gratified with 
some explanation on this ground from the 
hon. member. He (Mr. K.) had given ne 
tice to bring forward his question to-mor 
row, and by that notice it was his intention 
strictly to have adhered ; but he begged to 
remind the house, that this was the very 
first intimation received of any documentilr 
tended to be brought forward in contradic 
tion to those documents already before. the 
house, and upon which solely members wert 
left to form their opinions: he would there 
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- fore be guided by the opinion of the house, 


whether he was bound to abide by his for- 
mer ‘notice in bringing forward his question 
to-morrow, if the letters-moved for by the 
hon. member should turn out to be of such 
apature as to place his intentions in a view 
in which they ought not to stand, or in- 
yolve any new matter that required farther 
deliberation, or rendered necessary the pro- 


‘ duction of other documents, in order to the 


fullest and most mature discussion of a 


subject so highly important. - To vindicate 
_his‘own conduct, as well in first proposing 


tbring forward the enquiry, as in perse- 
ing to that end, he begged leave to read 


| the following passage from the letter of Mr. 
| Pucker to the board of admiralty, so strong 


and so clear upon the subject, that he was 
at some luss to conjecture how the navy 
board, by any letter of theirs, could refute 
stateménts evidently made upon the ground 
of their own reports and accounts : “ ha- 
ving, I trust, fully vindicated every part of 
my conduct through the whole of this in- 
vestigation, I think it my duty to their 
lordships, to the country, and to the house 
of commons in particular, to call their at- 
tention to one of the papers which has been 
laid by the navy beard before the house of 
commons, dated the 19th February, 1805, 
(page 301,)' purporting to be “an account 
“of the expences of the Romney, from the 


. "Q5th Nov. 1800, to the 2d June, 1803, 


“asnearly as can be ascertained at the navy 
“office,” in order that their lordships may 
judge,whether that paper could have pos- 
sibly been drawn up with any. other view 
than to deceive and mislead the judgement 
of parliament. That account is declared to 
be framed, so as to bring under one poiut 
of view.‘ how much she exceeded the pro- 
portion of the vote of parliament allowed 
for- wear and tear, or came within that 
sum.” Sir, in that statement there are 
omissions of the most extraordinary nature 
and magnitude ; and I must take the liberty 
toadd, in the language of the navy board, 
that I scarcely think there ever were such 
extraordinary means resorted to, to pro- 
duce a particular effect! Willthe navy board 
pretend that they have not examined 
that account before they signed it, and that 
their confidence has been a second time 
misplaced, and upon whom will they charge 
it? Or, sir, will they continue to vouch tor 
the fairness and truth of that paper? 
Sir, in that paper they have omitted, by 
what accident they best know, all her re- 
pairs, and the stores supplied to her, be- 
Vox. IV. 
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tween December 1801, and June 1803! 
They have suppressed all knowledge of the 
stores purchased in the Red Sea, and of 
those supplied at Madras, as well as of her 
repair and refit whet she was docked at 
Bombay, in the months of October and 
November, 18023’ notwithstanding they 
have, in. that very paper, given credit for 
eight months stores which were brought 
home in her, and must of necessity have 
been received at one of these places; and 
that it appears (page 114), ‘¢ a frigate could 
not have come out of dock at Chatham, 
by two tides, had it not been for the Rom- 
ney’s sea store of copper!” They cannot 
plead ignorance of these transactions; the 
purchases in the Red Sea have been re- 
ported on-by the navy board to their lord- 
ships (page 378), and the repairs at Bom- 
bay have proved on oath (page 99), by the 
carpenter of the ship at Chatham, before 
the junior surveyor ‘of the navy! “These 
facts, sir, speak too plain to require any 
comment from me, or to be susceptible of 
satisfactory explanation any where, but at 
their fordships’ table, or at the bar of the 
house of commons.—Having shortly ad- 
verted to this passage: of Mr. Tucker’s 
letter, he begged leave to ask the hon. 
member, whether the vindication he pro- 
posed to bring forward, applied merely to 
this part of the letter of Mr. Tucker, or 
to the whole; and to this question he re- 
quested to call the attention of the house, 
for it was of much importance to know,.whe- 
ther the vindicatory letters were intended 
to cancel the errors stated in this para- 
eraph, or whether they took a wider scope? 
If to’this only, he should bring forward his 
motion to-morrow. But if to the whole 
subject of enquiry, he should. think it in- 
decent to press his motion, until the house 
had full time to consider the subject of 
those letters, and be prepared for any sub- 
ject of discussion they were calculated to 
introduce, 

Sir A. S. Hamond answered, that al- 
though the letters in question were certain- 
ly directed to the leading subject of the 
lion. gent.’s motion, yet surely there were 
other topics to which it was equally neces 
sary to direct refutation. He could assure 
him, however, the letters were. so short as 
to require no delay for consideration, and 
might, he hoped, be printed in time, or 
might lie on the table for the perusal of 
members ; and as to the delay of the navy 
board in writing to the admiralty to refute 
the assertions of Mr. Tucker, no avoidable 
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delay had occurred ; for when the hon. mem- 
ber was informed that the navy board were 
unremittingly employed in their avocations 
from ten in the morning till six in the 
evening every day, h@would perceive they 
had little leisure to answer the long letter 
of a gentleman who had nothing to do. 
Hs begged to observe, that the navy buard 
were brought into this question in a very 
extraordinary way, The hon. officer, who 
was the object of the enquiry, had stated 
himself to be extremely anxious that it 
should come forward, but on reading the 
original report, he stated that there were 
considerable inaccuracies in it, and re- 
ferred for revision to the navy board; 
upon which revision it appeared that there 
were such inaccuracies. It was then upon 
this report that the imputations of Mr. 
Tucker were founded ; but he trusted the 
navy board would not be refused the right 
of producing correct statements for their 
own vindication, which he pledged him- 
self would proye those imputations to be 
unfounded, 

Mr. Kinnaird said he should persevere 
in bringing forward his motion; but he 
begged the hon. member to recollect, that 
the original report was made six weeks 
ago, and that no attempt had been made 
to correct its alleged inaccuracies until 
after the suggestions of the hon. officer 
(of whose vindication he should be as proud 
as avy mau) and on the very eve of bring- 
ing forward the question upon the original 
report. 

Mr. Tierney thought it would be right 
matufely to consider upon which of the 
two reports the house was. to found its de- 
liberations. He thought to-morrow too 
soon, however, to bring the question for- 
ward, as the’'documents now proposed to 
be brought forward might render it neces- 
sary to move for others. He could not 
see that the discussion, as it related to sir 
Home Popham, was likely to extend ‘to 
any great length; for such was the nature 
of the several items for consideration, 
that it was impossible for any men but na- 
val oflicers, professionally aud technieally 
acquainted with them, to be competent to. 
the discussion. He hoped the hon. mem- 
ber would postpone his motion for a few 
days, more especially if the letters should 
turn out to be such as to require farther 
time fur consideration. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in- 
clined to think, the proper mode of pro- 
seeding in this case was not that which 
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now seemed to be in the contemplation of 


gentlemen, namely, an open discussion} 


the whole house; but that it would bem 
more proper to refer the question, with all 
the documents thereon, to the investigas 
tion of a committee, who should be jg. 
structed to report the evidence, with their 
opinions thereon, to the house, and such he 
undersood to bave been the original inten. 
tion of the hon. member who proposed 
the question. But if it was to be an open 
discussion, he could see no inconvenience 
that would arise from the delay, if neves 
sary, of a few days; but however tha 
might be settled, he would take leave tg 
say, it was quite impossible that any un 
derstanding on the subject should be ap. 
rived at to-day, as to any arrangement that 
might appear expedient on to-morrow. He 
hoped the house would not, however, pro. 
ceed to any decision without a fair heari 
and affording a full opportunity to the gallant 
officer to bring forward every proof neces 
sary for clearing his own character, It was 
not merely the character of the hon, off 
cer, it was not merely the character of the 
navy board, that were at stake ; there were 
other persons, in other quarters, whos 
characters depended on ats result. It wa 
a matter that involved some of the dearest 
rights of the constitution of this county, 
and materially concerned the exerciseof 
prerogatives, which involved the safety of 
every man. A right hon. gent. seemed to 
think the subject one which could occupy 
no great length of discussion, but let it not 
be imagined, that the subject the question 
involved was to pass sub stlentio, for it was 
one which demanded the fullest investiga- 
tion, 

Mr. Tierney was as-anxious as the right 
hon. gent. to sift the subject to the vey 
bottom ; feeling, as he did, that the nay 
board stood ina situation of such highand 
important trust with the country, thatit 
ought not to remaina single hour inadubiow 
light. He was therefore inclined to oppose 
any delay of the discussion not absolutely 
necessary ; but as to the hon. officer, he 
could have no sort of objection to allow 


him every fair opportunity for his vindien | 


tion. . 
Mr. Kinnaird said, he was far from abate 
doning the ¢harge he had made, founded 


it was upon the reports of the navy board 


themselves ; but it was impossible not 
see that the navy board themselves walt 
connected with the charge, for they @® 
sumed to themselves that which only # 
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meant to refer to the conduct of an hon. 
officer —The motion of sir A. Hamond was 
utand agreed to; and shortly afterwards 
the letters were laid on- the table by Mr. 

Dickenson, end ordered to be printed. 
Navat ADMINISTRATION oF EarLSr. 
Vincent-] Mr. Jeffery (of Poole), 
agreeably to the notice of a former day, 
rose to bring forward his promised motion, 
for the production of several papers, re- 
lating to the naval department, during the 
administration of earl Si. Vincent; and 
though, he said, they were cei tainly volu- 
minous, there was not one amongst them 
idle, frivolous, or unimportant; but such 
as would not fail to make a strong impres- 
sion upon the mind of the house, and fully 
to account for the depressed and degraded 
state towwhich the British navy was at this 
moment reduced ; and which, had lord St. 
Vincent continued at the head of our naval 
aflairs to this day, would have sunk to a 
state still lower, and less competent to 
meet the formidable enemy with whom we 
had to contend. He lamented that the 
task of bringing forward a motjon of so 
much importance should have fallen to the 
lot of a person so humble and incompetent 
ashimself; but seeing no other gentleman 
attempt to take it up, he felt it his duty to 
bring it forward. Tle wes conscious there 
was no department in the country more 
important than that of the navy, or that 
more urgently demanded strict vigilance 
and minute investigation. He hoped his 
zeal upon this point had not carried him 
too far, or led him to endeavour to disclose 
too much, for secrets there certainly were, 
which ought not to be exposed to the pos- 
sible knowledge of an enemy, Having, 
however, explained to the bouse the object 
of the motion he meant to submit, it would 
be for their wisdom to decide how far it 
was right to grant his request; but if the 
ocuments he should require should be 
allowed him, he would himself undertake 
to prove, to the conviction of every man 
who heard him, the position he had laid 
down. The hon. member then proceeded 
todetail to the house a series of eighteen 
motions for returns of the state of the 
navy, from the year 1793, to the present 
fime, under the several heads of ships of 
the line and frigates, built in the king’s 
yards, or those of the merchants, distin- 
guishing the periods when. contracted for, 
and when finished, or likely to be finished ; 
the like of such vessels, broke up, or sold, or 
by capture or accident ; the like of such 





vessels in commission, either home-built, 
or captured from the enemy; the like of 
vessels, manned and equipped for general 
service, and those for harbour service: 
these with a view of comparing the state 
of our navy during the administration of 
earl St. Vincent; and those which preced- 
ed his lordship’s appointment, and immee 
diately followed his resignation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that as to the first motion of those pro- 
posed by the hon. member, he had no 
great objection ; but he was by no means 
prepared to judge of the propriety of agreee 
ing, at the moment, to so long a string of 
motions, involving such a variety of sub- 
jects, many of which, upon mature deli- 
beration, it might be utterly improper to 
comply with. He therefore hoped the 
hon. member would not be inclined to 
press such a series of motions, without 
giving some farther time for the house to 
consider the propriety or impropriety of 
agreeing to them. 

Admiral Markham assured the house, 
that nothing could possibly give to the 
noble lord, whose conduct was the avowed 
object of the motions just proposed, higher 
pleasure than the production of every do- 
cument, and the fullest investigation of 
every circumstance that in any degree con- 
cerued his character or conduct. That 
noble lord was conscious of nothing in his 
conduct that he could have the slightest 
wish to conceal; and, therefore, on be- 
half of the noble lord, and so far as he 
was personally concerned, he had not the 
slightest objection to the production of 
all the documents just specified, pro- 
vided the friends of the noble lord were 
to be at liberty to move afterwards for 
the production of such other documents 
as they should think necessary on the other 
side of the question. But with respect to 
the motions, generally, he presumed the 
hon. gentleman was not aware of the ex- 
tent and tendency they would go; not 
merely to the conduct of earl St, Vincent, 
but of the whole British navy, since 1793, 
to the present time. As to the distinction 
between ships built in the king’s yards, or 
the merchants’ yards, he had very strong 
objections, because it would disclose a his- 
tory of the supplies of timber for our navy, 
and the sources whence furnished, foreign 
and domestic. And though the enquiry 
was certainly a most. desirable one, there 
were very stroug objections to a public 
disclosure of the result. ‘Fhe hon. admiral 





was ready to admit, our navy was not.alto- 
gether in quite so good a state as could 
be wished; where the blame rested, he did 
not wish to say, but certainly it was not 
with the noble lord, upon the whole of 
whose conduct, so far was he from depre- 
cating enquiry, that. he anxiously desired 
and courted it. 

Mr. Grey agreed perfectly with the hon. 
admiral; and as the friend of the noble 
eatl, and on his behalf, declared, that he 
courted enquiry... But he would put it to 
the discretion of the bon. member, whether 
the advanced period of the session, and the 
many important topics still pending discus- 
sion, were circumstances which rendered 
it advisable for him to introduce, or pro- 
bablethat the house could possibly enter- 
tain so voluminous a string of resolutions, 
the most numerous he believed ever pro- 
posed at any one time in that house by an 
individual member. . The production of 
the papers required, might render it neces- 
sary to move for others quite as volumin- 
ous; both must be printed, and what time 
could then remain of the sessions to read, 
to consider, and to discuss them? Much 
better'would it be for the hon. member, if 
he had any charge to make against earl 
St. Vincent, to bring it at once. “Let it be 
referred, with all the documents, to a com- 
mittee, and let them report their decision; 
and if there appeared parliamentary ground 
for accusation against the noble earl, let it 
be: followed wp in a parliamentary way. 
The hon. member had talked of the dis- 
graceful and degraded stute of the British 
navy, during the administration of the 
noble earl. Upon what circumstance in 
the affairs of the navy, during that period, 
the hon. member had founded his asser- 
tion, he (Mr. Grey) was yet to learn; but 
he begged te ask the hon. member in what 
period of our naval history was.the British 
flag more signally decorated with laurels 
in every quarter of the globe, than during 
the period of the noble earl’s administra- 
tion? If the hon. member had any charge 
to make against the noble earl, let him 
bring it forward. It was an enquiry de- 
sirable to the house, and to the country, 
and to none more so than to the noble lord. 
On behalf of the noble earl, therefore, .he 
challenged ihe enquiry, and hoped ijt would 
not be relinquished. 

Mr.-Jeffery replied by saying, he did 
not bring forward these motions lightly. 
It was no light charge for him to state 
that the degraded state of our navy was 
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entirely owing at this moment to ther a 


ligence of the noble lord. He’ wished, 
however, to bring no charge until th 
papers were before the house, out of which 
that charge was to arise. He wished tg 
see his way before he made his charge, 
but if it was not founded in the doc 
ments for which he moved, he should mog 
readily acknowledge his error, and bere 

to apologize to the house and to the pub 
lic officers for giving them unnecesgg 

trouble.—With respect to the laurels ac. 
quired by the British navy under the 
noble lord’s administration, they were 
attributable not to his direction, but to the 
eminent state of perfection in which he 
found that navy on his succession to ity 
direction. 
tain to possess, and competent fo meet 
and vanquish her enemies in every quarter 
of the globe; but was that the boasted sy. 
periority aud perfection it maintained 
under the auspices of the noble earl, who 
never contracted for more than the build. 
ing of two ships of the line? Was this the 
way to keep up the superiority of ounnavy, 
or was it not the certain road to that de 
gradation to which it had since fallen? He 
disclaimed vindictive motives; he had 


voted with the glorious majority for the’ 


degradation of lord Melville, and he acted 
in this instance from motives equally just, 
He was cheered without doors by many 
men of character for his intentions upon 
this head, and he knew many independent 
members who, though they did not think 
fit themselves to bring forward this busi- 
ness, yet were glad to see the enquiry come 
forward. He had no objection. however 
to postpone his motions. to a more distant 
day, if the house wished, 

Mr. Grey replied, that the hon. member 
had made out no charge against his:noble 
friend, save by his own assertions: such @ 
charge must rest upon other proofs. 

Mr. Jeffery answered, the proois must 
rise out of the papers. 

Mr. Tierney wished the hon. gentleman 
to fix what day he would bring forwardhis 
charge. ? 

Mr. Jeffery answered Thursday; ‘and 
till then he had no objection to, withdraw 
his motions,— Withdrawn with leave ofthe 
house. - — 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said) 
many of the motions contained papers, the 
revealing of which might be detrimental 
the public service, he hoped the hon. ge 


tleman would give him acopy of the whole, | 


It was then a navy fit for Bre 
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that he might be able, in the mean time, to 
consider ‘how far it might be proper to 
grant them; to which Mr. Jeffery agreed. — 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 8. 


[Mixvres. | The committee of privi- 
leges appointed to search for precedents 
relative to the message from the house of 
commons respecting lord Melville, sat from 
two o'clock till five, during which time no 
strangers were adinitted.—Prayers were 
then read, after which the lord chancellor 
presented a petition from the university of 
Oxford, praying that the restrictions on 
the Catholics might not be repealed, which 
was ordered to lie on the table.—The lord 
chancellor notified his intention/of coming 
forward on an éarly day next week, with a 
motion: for having some record or entry 
made. on the journals, of the principle 
upon which the proceedings that hitherto 
obtained in the case of Mr. Justice Fex 
proceeded; or, at least, as far as such 
principles were understood by some of 
theirlordships. He was apparently about 
to move for a summons in reference to his 
contingent intention for Monday, but. was 
informed, that a summons already stood 
for that day. 

{Universities Anvowson Brut.} On 
the order being read for the re-commit- 
ment of this bill, 

The Earl of Suffolk rose, and made se- 
veralobservations expressive of his hosti- 
lity to the bill; he particularly deprecated 
the discussion of a measure, which would 
80 injuriously affect the lay patronage. of 
the country, in so thin an attendance of 
lay peers. He thought, therefore, the con- 
sideration of the bill ought to be. postpo- 
ned, until a fuller attendance of the lay 
peers should be obtained. ‘There was an- 
other objection which struck him forcibly 
with respect to the bill, namely, its in- 
trenching ‘so materially, in his opinion, 
upon the statute of Mortmain. ‘Though, 
he thought, in the present state of things 
and of religion:in this country, great ac- 
quisitions to.the church may not be ex- 
pected from. such a consideration; yet, 
from persons in a dying state, particularly 
women, something in that way may be re- 
quired, Yet still, its operation with re- 
spectto that statute was, he thought, a ma- 
terial consideration. He again pressed the 
idea of its being improper to discuss such 
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a measure with so thin an attendance of lay 
peers, and with such a body as presented 
itself on the reverend bench, -he despaired 
of having his objections properly attended 
to. One or two of the reverend prelates 
having observed, that not many minutes 
ago there had been a. remarkably full at- 
tendance'of lay peers, the noble earl. oh- 
served he was .aware of that; their lord- 
ships were tired out by listening to a very 
long conversation: he intimated an inten 
tion to move to have the bill postponed. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, he should 
deem it incumbent on him, to oppose such 
a motion; the noble earl should recollect, 
that the bill, both in principle and detail, 
had been again and again discussed ; with 
respect 'to the objection of the thin attend- 
ance of lay peers, a great number were in 
attendance not ten minutes before, who, 
if, they thought with the noble lord, with 
respect to the operation of the bill on the 
lay patronage, would most probably have 
remained to express such apprehensions.— 
Some few reinarks, in the way of expla- 
nation, were afterwards interchanged be- 
tween the earl of Suffolk and the noble and 
learned lord, in which-the-latter observed 
there might be some peers who preferred 
their dinner to their duty; and the former, 
seeming to think, as the proceeding then 
stood, it would be preferable not to trouble 
their lordships further at present, accord- 
ingly quitted the house. 

, Lord ‘Sidmouth expressed : his- thanks, to 
their lordships: for having »so. readily .de- 
ferred the recommitment. of the) bill from 
Monday until that day, jin consequence of 
his inability to attend; however, it was:not 
his intention,then to trouble the committee 
with, the discussion of the. clause he ins 
tended to propose, as he believed many»of 
their lordships, who had so recently retiren, 
withdrew upon an understanding that what 
he meant to bring forward: would, notebe 
discussed that night. He therefore should 
not press it; not that he intended, after 
what passed, to interrupt the progress of 
the bill, but to take the opportunity ofa 
future stage, to propose what he intended, 
possibly on the consideration of the report, 
the third reading, or, if such may be deem- 
ed more convenient, as to a certain extent, 
it would be more regular to discuss: his in- 
tended propositions in a committee, and 
with that view to recommit the bill. 

The Bishop of Oxford was anxious to 
shew that he never opposed any procrasti- 
nation of the bill, as far as such procrasti: 
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nation might be expected to throw fuller 
hight upon the question ; but in acceding 
to the proposition of the noble lord, who 
hed an essential amendment to propose, he 
trasted that no further impediment would 
be thrown in the way of the subsequent 
progress of the bill.» The result was, thut 
the report of the bill was ordered to be re- 
ceivéd to-morrow, and an apparent under- 
standing, that on Monday, the bill should 
be read a third time. 

The Lord Chancellor presented a bill, the 
principal effect of which was, to encourage 
the cultivation, planting, &c.. of church, 
¢ollege, and. hospital lands, and to provide 
regulations with respect to the growth, fel- 
ling, &c. of timber on the same. All he 
should propose at present would be, the 
frst reading, and printing of the bill, intend- 
ing it should lie over for consideration ; 
and, in the mean time, he should consult 
the opinions of the reverend personages op- 
posite to him, and which he meant to take 
previous to his proposing any thing farther 
upon the bill. The bill was forthwith read 
a first time, and ordered to be printed.— 
Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 8. 


[Musutes.] An account was ordered of 
the number of bushels of malt made from 
barley in Scotland from the 5th of July, 
1803, to the 5th of July, 1804, with the duty 
thereon; and from the 5th of July, 1804, to 


the 5th of April, 1805. Also, of the num- 
ber of bushels of malt made in Scotland 
from bere and bigg, with the duty thereon, 
within the same periods.—A .person from 
the office of the chief secretary in Ireland 
presented at the bar an account of the ex- 
penees incurred by state prosecutions in 
- Jreland for the years 1801, 2, 3, and 4, re- 
spectively. Ordered to lie on the table, 
and te be printed,—The Irish First Fruits 
bill passed through a committee.—Sir W. 
Dolben presented a petition from the chan- 
celjor, masters, and scholars of the univer- 
sity of Oxford, against the prayer of the 
Catholic petition on the table of the house. 
Ordered to lie on the table-—Mr. Lee 
brought up a bill for the more expeditious 
recovery of small debts in Ireland, which 
was reatl a first time—Mr. F. Fane pre- 
sented .a petition from sir William Rawlins, 
knight, and Robert Albion Coxe, esq. late 
sherifis‘of Londofi and Middlesex, stating, 
“ that, owing to unfortunate advice, they 
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had been so unhappy as to draw uponthep 
the displeasure of the house by their go, 
duct at the election for Middlesex, in 1809, 
at which they had presided as retary; 

officers ; for which offence they had been 
committed to Newgate on the 1th of 
March, and praying leave to express their 
sincere sorrow for their said offence ; ang 
as longer confinement would be prejucicig 
to their health, and their private Concerns, 
to intreat the indulgent consideration of 
the house. The petition having been regg 
by the clerk, was ordered to lie on thet 
ble ; and Mr. Fane gave notice that he should 
to-morrow move. that the sheriffs should 
be brought up the following day to the ba 
in order to be discharged. —Thie Irish Pug 
Road bill was reported ; to be read a thin 
time to-morrow.—Tbe Irish Bank Token, 
and Irish Promissory Note Bills, were reaq 
a third time and passed.—Mr. Huskissop 
brought upa bill for rendering the last 
duties. on wine permanent; another for 
repealing so much of the 34th of the king 
as exempts slates under 20s, per ton from 
duty ; and the Spanish Wine Importation 
bill; which were severally read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second time 
to-morrow.—The Land-Tax Commissio- 
ners Name bill passed through a commit- 
tee.—Mr. Dent gave notice of a motion, 
for an account of the officers who had 
been promoted during the administration 
of lord Spencer and lord St. Vincent, in 


‘the department of the admiralty.—The 


committee on the Thames Buallastage bill 
was discharged, and the bill referred toa 
select committee.— A new writ was, on the 
notion of Mr. Grey, ordered for the coun 
ty of Galway, in the room of lord Dunlo, 
now earl of Clancarty, an Irish peer—A 
select committee was, on the motion of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, appointed to 
consider of the state of the accounts be 
tween the East India company and th 
public; and an order made that niue bes 
quorum, 
{Ixish Stamp Duties.) Mr. Foste, 
on moving the order of the day for gomg. 
into a committee of ways and means, # 
quainted. the house, that pursuant toi 
declaration, when he had the honour # 
submit to the house the statement of tht 
Irish finances, he now proposed to bring 
forward his arrangement for am augment 
tion of the stamp duties, ‘The vanout 
heads on which he proposed an increas 
were as follows :—A considerable addition 
on the stamps on admission of atyomié 
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and clerks; a rise on the indentures of ap- 

ntices, in proportion to the fees paid ; 
a rise on letters of attorney giving power 
to grant leases; on letters of attorney to 
receive rents; on all leases for a reserved 
rent above 201. or on a fine of 1001., pro- 
portioned to the amount of the fine or 


“ent; on probates of wills, the stamps on 


which would not be so high as in this coun- 
try; on legacies ; on almanacks, the stanip- 
datyon which he proposed to raise from 6d. 
to 9d. each ; and, lastly, on insurances of 
property against fire, which in some in- 
stances were higher, and in others lower 
than the duties payable ; and, according 
to his arrangement, would be made exactly 
equal, in all instances, to the rate of duty 
in this country.—The house having resoly- 
ed itself into the committee, 

“Sir John Newport said, he did not mean 
to make any objection to the resolutions, 
in this early stage; but he apprehended, 
that the stamp duty upon the indentures of 
attorneys’ clerks might operate against the 
freedom of election, as these persons, after 
serving their clerkships, were at present 
possessed of the right of voting for repre- 
sentatives in parliament, upon which it was 
by no means desirable that there should be 
any additional restraint. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the duty would be so modified, 
as not to be productive of the injurious ef- 
fects he apprehended from it. 

Mr. Foster replied, that he should be 
very ready to accede to any modifications 
the hon. bart. may think proper to propose 
for the purpose of obviating all his appre- 
hension,—'T'he resolutions were then agreed 
to, together with an additional one, that the 
foregoing duties be paid in English curren- 
ey. He further moved, that an allowance 
of 71. 10s. per cent, be made to all statio- 
ners in Ireland who sold stamps without any 
additional charge for the paper; which was 
agreed to. 

(Con uct or Sin Home Popnam.] Mr. 


- Kinnaird, pursuant to his notice, rose to 


make his motion on the subject of the pa- 
pers before the house relative to the con- 
duct of sir Home Popham. He had come 
down to the house prepared to make such 
@ statement as he trusted would induce the 
house to agree to the motion which he 
thould have the honour to propose, for the 
appointment of a committee to examine 
the very large body of papers that had been 
laid before the house on this subject. 
Since he had been in the house, however, 
be had learned that there was no intention 





to oppose his motion for the appointmest 
of the committee, on the part of the gentie- 
men opposite. It would be unnecessary for 
him, therefore, to take up the time of the 
house by any prefatory observations, and 
he should therefore content himself by ve- 
ferring to the many important documents 
contained in the volume before them :for 
the ground of his motion. At present he 
should confine himself to moving, “ That 
the several papers presented to the house, 
relating to the repairs of the Romney and 
Sensible while under the command of sir 
Home Popham, be referred to a select. com- 
mittee.” On the motion being ‘put, 

Sir Home Popham rose, and declared that 
he would not make a single observation ou 
the present motion if be did not apprehend 
that a silent acquiescence might be con- 
strued into a tacit acknowledgement that 
the motion rested on ap actual charge ex- 
isting against him. If the hon. member 
had made his motion on that ground, or 
with a view to such an object, he should 
have felt himself bound to give it every’ 
Opposition, because there was nothing of 
the nature of a charge against him in the 
papers which he could not completely and 
satisfactorily refute. ‘There were, he would 
not dispute, several matters contained in 
these papers, which it was desirable to 
have referred to a committee, and conse- 
quently he was not disposed to object to 
the motion, provided that in so doing, he 
should not be considered as giving any ac- 
knowledgement of any well founded charge 
against himself. Many gentlemen, nodoubt, 
had read the whole of the papers, and from 
being acquainted with their contents were 
competent to decide whether such a step 
was not expedient. His object in rising 
had been to state a general outline of his 
conduct, by adverting, if he should be per- 
mitted, to what had passed on a former 
night. ‘The hon. member (Mr. Kinnaird) 
had on that occasion stated, that he had 
been treated conformably to the usual prac- 

ice of the navy ; that he had been treated 
in the same manner as three gallant and 
hon, officers whom he had mentioned by 
name, sir Richard King, sir Richard Bick- 
erton, and sir Andrew Mitchell. He had 
been extremely surprised to hear this as- 
sertion, and though he knew that each of 
these ‘officers. had attended the different 
boards, he had been so nervous that “he 
could “not bring. himself to contradict an 
assertion so confidently made. But he had 
yesterday received a letter from sir R, King, 
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confirming his own opinion, and stating 
that that gallant officer, on his return from 
India, had had occasion to attend and 
correspond with the different boards on the 
subject of his accounts. The navy board 
were justified, therefore, in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of their letter, wherein they 
had stated, that in his case there had been 
a deviation from the ordinary practice of 
the board, and that he had been singled 
out as the victim to such a course. He 
had felt it necessary to advert to this cir- 
cumstance, because of the impression that 
might have been made on the house by the 
statement of the hon. member, and be- 
catise at the time of making it, the hon. 
gentleman had held in his hand, as a do- 
cument, the scurrilous pamphlet that had 
been published reflecting on him. That 
it was usual for officers to attend the dif- 
ferent boards on such occasions, he proved 
by reading an extract from a letter of the 
navy board to captain Sauce, contained in 
the papers, in which that officer was called 
‘on to attend them on the Friday after the 
date of their letter. In another letter, 
they called on him to explain why he had 
provided the Sensible, at Calcutta, with a 
greater quantity of stores than were al- 
lowed for ships of that class; and in a 
letter it was stated that such increase had 
arisen from an alteration of the establisb- 
‘ment of that vessel. ‘The fact was, how- 
ever, that he had never given orders for 
such alteration, nor had it ever taken place 
in the establishment of the Sensible. His 
letter to the navy board would prove that 
the Sensible had been nearly a wreck in the 
Red Sea; and he had given directions to 
contract for two sets of sails for her, pro- 
vided, however, that if she foundered at 
sea, or should not arrive, no expence should 
accrue to government: as to the establish- 
ment of the vessel, he had given orders 
that such a provision of stores should be 
made as would fit the vessel for any esta- 
blishment which the lords of the admiralty 
should think proper. General Baird, on bis 
arrival in the Red Sea, had proposed to 
him a plan, by the desire of the governor- 
general, for attacking, in the event of the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt, and 
the return of the Indian army, either the 
Mauritius or Batavia, He was not pre- 
pared to say, that the force under his comn- 
mand at the time was adequate to such an 
expedition, but he was anxious to have it 
in such astate of equipment as to be ready 
for any service required. As to the an- 





chor, upon which so much stress had bee 
laid, it now appeared that the whole map 
ter.was a mistake of the navy board, He 
owed it to the curiosity of a brother off 
cer, who hearing so much about this gp. 
cumstance, had examined the original me 
cords at Chatham, and found that the 5 
and shank of the anchor lost in the Indiay 
sea had been returned to that arsenal, that 
this mistake was corrected ; his ownlettes 
to the navy board on the subject havin 
been among the. paperslost. When he had 
sailed for India, he had a strong westerly 
breeze, and he found the ship so crazy, $0 
rotten, and so leaky, that he was obliged 
to put into Portland Roads, and if it had 
not been for the importance of the seryigg 
on which he was proceeding, he should not 
bave ventured in her. He then proceeded 
to the Cupe, afterwards to the Red Sea an 
to Calcutta, where she was near sinking, & 
would appear from the papers. 
ed that the bad and leaky state in which 
his vessel was there, would be a satisfac. 
tory, reason to the house for the repais 
she had undergone. [rom the first mo 
ment of his hearing that an unfavourable 
impression was entertained of his conduct 
by the admiralty, he. had pressed earnestly 
fora hearing. He had passed, under the 
imputations that followed, the strongest 
and severest ordeal that any officer ever 
had. This would be evident from a refem 
ence to the strange accounts that had 
been made up, as would appear from the 
letter of the navy board by Mr. Tucker, 
They had been told in that: of criminal pm 
secutions, and if those should not answer, 
of the matter being carried into the exche 
quer. But he contended that the law that 
ought to have been appealed to was mar 
tial law; that law which had upheld the nay 
of England. He ought, if supposed guilty 
to have been brought to a court martial 
rather than to have been made the subject 
of a paper war. He should have met the 
court martial with the same fortitude that 
he had shewn in meeting the scurrilous 
pamphlet to which he had before alluded; 
which, from a letter in bis possession, 
he was almost ashamed to read, he bad 


reason to think had proceeded from: ® | 


source which ought nat to have stooped 
such unworthy expedients, The hon. mem 
ber here read a letter signed John M'N® 
mara, stating, in answer to a question pul 
by him to that gentleman, that he 

beard, from the publisher of the pamphlet, 


that it had come from lord St, Viuceils 


5 





He trust. 


repli 
Vc 
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poardofadmiralty. Before he should touch 
upon the other points, he Legged leave to 
advert toa letter written by the navy board, 
dated 11th of Feb. 1802, to capt. Mitchell, 
composed of exhortations and threats, and 
aflording an extraordinary instance of an 
attempt to influence the evidence of an 
inferior officer. This letter called on 
capt, Mitchel seriously to exhort his boat- 
swain to state all he knew, and to inform 
him, that from the state of his accounts 
his evidence might have very serious con- 
sequences. This was a call upon him to 
rack his memory, 

Mr. Kinnaird here called the hon, mem- 
berto order. He had a right, no doubt, 
to read the passage from the letter, but he 
did not conceive it orderly to put. the 
meaning into another form of words; which 
appeared to him to be rather a comment 
than a quotation. 

Sir Home Popham appealed to any learned 
member in the house, whether he had put 
a construction on the words which any 
court of law would not allow. They called 
upon an inferior officer to rack his memory 
for any thing during the course of two years 
that. could be brought against the conduct 
of his captain. He should not deny, and 
it was what might happen to any officer, 
that he might have committed some irre- 
gularities; but he was sure, he had not been 
guilty of any criminal irregularities, that 
eould call for, or warrant the criminal in- 
dustry that had been employed to decry bis 
character. The whole transaction had been 
submitted to the commissioners of naval en- 
quiry, whose conduct had been so ably ar- 
gued, and so universally applauded in that 
house, that he should feel a pride in abiding 
by the issue of their examination of Mr. 
Lewis, and in their report thereon to the 
house. The hon. gent. in his opening speech 
onthissubject, had stated, that he would feel 
asmuch pleasure as any hon. gent. if the 
investigation of ‘the business should be fa- 
vourable to the person who was the object 
ofit. Nothing could so completely excul- 
pate him from the calumnies that had been 
propagated against him, as a proof that 
there was no collusion between him and the 
naval officer alluded to. On this subject 
he had written a short and pithy letter to 
the naval commissioners, calling on them to 
State, whether, even from inference or mis- 
representation, it appeared by the exami- 
nation of Mr. Lewis, that any collusion ex- 
sted between himself and that officer. They 
replied, that they bad made theiy report to 

Vou, IV, 
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the three branches of the legislature, and 
that they could not answer his question. 
He had in every instance retrenched ex- 
pences, but on a scale deserving the atten- 
tion of an officer. As to the canvass, which 
did not exceed in value i2l, and the junk not 
21]. though the account occupied 3 pages 
in the report, neither could be supposed 
worthy of notice. He had deemed it ne- 
cessary to advert to these topics, and 
might have expressed himself with some 
warmth, but he was sure that would be 
overlooked, whev it was considered how 
long he had been exposed to the calumuies . 
soindustriously propagated agains{ him, and 
how severely his own and _ his family’s feel- 
ings must have been affected. In the whole 
of the expenditure he had been regulated 
by a desire to have his ships as highiy and 
as well dressed as they could be. He had 
given orders in drawing for money that no 
bills should be drawn at a higher exchange 
than 2s. Gd. which was lower than the rate 
of exchange on bills drawn by admiral Blan- 
ket, who had also been in the Red Sea. 
In the rations also there was a saving. The 
diminution in the extravagant expence of 
transport tonnage had been very considera- 
ble. On his arrival in the Red Sea he had 
taken upon himself the management of the 
whole of the company’s transport tonnage, 
and in a short time made a reduction in 
the expence to the amount of 17,0001. per, 
month, which he had followed up-till the 
saving amounted to 27,000].. He did not 
advert to these circumstances as instances 
of any great merit on his part; what he 
had done was only his bounden duty. He 
could not, however, but confess that he 
might have been a little extravagant with 
respect to his flying sails; but he trusted 
an additional expence of a few pounds for 
such an object would not be looked upon 
as a ground of disapprobation of his con- 
duct. Ie had the testimony of the mar- 
quis Wellesley as to his measures of re- 
form and retrenchment, together with an 
assurance of every assistance to enable hint 
to continue them. Thus far he had thought 
it necessary to state the outlines of his 
whole conduct, and, as he had stated at 
first, he had no objection to the appoint- 
ment of a committee, provided his acqui- 
escence shdé@ld not be construed into an 
admission of the validity of any charge 
against him. The repert of the committee, 
he trusted, would be as favourable to his 
character as he could wish. If he had 
erred, he had the satisfaction te know, that 
2T 
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he had not.erred from principle. He did not 
mean to say, that ignorance was any jus- 
tification of an officer's conduct, but he 
was of opinion that that conduct should be 
considered on a great scale, and with a 
just attention to every part of it. He was 
sensible that he was addressing the most li- 
beral and enlightened assembly in the world, 
and except the moment that should re- 
store him to the service in which he 
gloried, the moment of referring his 
whole conduct to their decision was the 
happiest of his life. If he had gone too 
much at length into the particulars, he 
trusted to the indulgence of the house for 
having taken up so much of their time and 
attention. - 

Colonel Hutchinson said, that as he had 
paid considerable attention to these papers, 
it became him to offer a few words. The 
impression which a careful perusal of these 
papers had made on his mind was, that the 
hon. officer had discharged his duty, not 
only with great fidelity, but with great abi- 
lity. He lamented that he was not able to 
convey in words the strong opinion which 
he had of his merits. He thought that the 
charges against him were of a very serious 
nature, first, that he had defrauded the 
public, and then (he was almost ashamed 
to state it) made use of a false document 
to screen himself. This appeared to him 
certain, that a very partial investigation 
bad been made, and very arbitrary pro- 
ceedings adopted against the hon. baronet, 
and then that he had been refused permis- 
sion to attend, and denied the opportunity 
to prove his innocence. Whether this was 
the ordinary practice, he had yet to learn. 
But if it was not, the persons who had begun 
it deserved the severest censure. He would 
vote for this motion, not because he thought 
that there was a case made out against 
the hon. officer; on the contrary, hé not 
only was of opinion that he was innocent, 
but that his conduct was meritorious, but 
because he thought that many other points 
in these papers required investigation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that as it was likely the house would come 


to an unanimous vote for the appointment 


-of the committee, he should just remark, 
that he did so under the impression of similar 
sentiments with those so forcibly delivered 
by the hon. member who spoke last. There 
was nothing contained in those papers from 
which any imputation of guilt could be 
drawn against the gallant officer; but, on 
the contrary, there was much ‘that tended 
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to shew great and exemplary merit, Hig 
merits, he knew, were not confined to thy 
particular service, but had been displayed 
on other occasions. The papers were 4 
numerous, complicated, and detailed, thg 
they could not be advantageously discusse4 
but in a committee, when it would be 

per also to consider other collateral may 
ters. There were various points res 

ing the admiralty and navy boards, and 
the short examination of one single witney 
to which their attention might be directed, 
There was likewise the circumstance of the 
publication of the report from one board 
to another. The loss of the vouchers wa 
a matter fit for enquiry, as well as the sin. 
gular manner in which an English subject, 
an officer of the navy, had been impressed, 
He should forbear entering into details; 
but all these matters deserved examination, 
and those points should be left open to th 
committee, for their report to the hous, 
As the motion was worded, it did not em 
brace enough for this purpose, but only 
respected the repairs of the Romney and 
Sensible. He should suppose there would 
be no objection to an amendment to this 
effect :—** That the committee should ex. 
amine the matters of the repairs of th 
Romuey and Sensible, and the proceeding 
of the admiralty and navy boards, and com 
mission of naval enquiry thereon, and alo 
enquire into the circumstances of the u- 
authorised publication of Feb. 20, 1804; 
the loss of the vouchers; and the circum 
stances of impressing Mr. David Evan Bat 
tholomew ; and report to the house, with 
such observations as arise to them from 
the consideration of the whole.” __ 

Mr. Fox objected to the word unautho 
rised, and the chancellor of the exchequer 
agreed to the omission of it. 

Mr. Jeffery (of Poole) said, that the 
hon. officer, in what he had that nights 
clearly and eloquently stated, had co 
vinced his mind that he had dischargel 
the important and arduous duty entrusted 
to him, in such a manner as reflected th 
highest honour on his ‘zeal, his  talealt 
aud his perseverance, and he ve 
in the opportunity of paying this 
tribute to his merits. He thought, fom 
every thing that he had observed, that 
hon. officer was a-highly oppressed mé. 
The charges against him were frivolovy 
vexatious, and litigious in the highest a 
gree. The whole rested upon about 12h 
worth of canvass and some oakum, 
nothing was said of the great saving 
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haf made. In his opinion, that hon. 
officer, instead of incurring the censure, 
ought rather to receive a vote of thanks 
fron the house. 

Mr. David Scott meant at first to have 

‘ected to the committee, as no case had 
been made out ; but on the grounds on 
which the motion now rested, he would 
yote for it. When he was chairman of the 
East India company, he had correspond- 
ed with sir Home Popham, whose con- 
duct had made the most favourable impres- 
sion on his mind; that impression had 
been increased by the perusal of the pa- 

ts on the table. Serious observations 
had been made on the expenditure of 
oakum and other trifles, while the saving 
of 27,0001. per month in the reduction of 
tonnage was overlooked. 

Admiral Markham declared, that the 
pamphlet mentioned by the gallant baro- 
et certainly did not proceed from what 
had been termed lord St. Vincent’s board 
of admiralty. Whether his hon. friend 
wished to assert any share in the manu- 
facture of it, he did not know, but for 
himself, he utterly disclaimed it: the first 
time he had ever heard of it was last No- 
vember at Portsmouth. The scurrility of 
this pamphlet had been insisted on, but 
surely it was not more scurrilous than the 
= antecedently published by the 

on. baronet himself, in which he had in- 
dulged in observations calculated to de- 
fame and disgrace one of the highest pu- 
blic boards in the country. The hon. ad- 
mitral read several passages from the law 
opinion annexed to sir Home Popham’s 
narrative of the proceedings between him 
and the navy and admiralty boards, in 
support of his statement, and contended, 
that ifa pamphlet, accusing an individual 
of improper conduct, was unjustifiable, one 
ofthe same tendency, by an officer, against 
@ public board, was still more so. The 
hon. admiral called on the right hon. gent. 
(the chancellor of the exchequer) to consi- 
der, whether or not, by the measures he 
Was how pursuing, he might not destroy 
that service which it was his duty to up- 
hold. The liberty of the subject, to which 
he had alluded was a very ticklish point, 
and he cautioned him how he allowed it to 
be ‘agitated. He warned him, lest by 
persevering in the system which had been 
adopted, the whole navy should go to ruin. 
His noble friend had persevered against a 


host of enemies in endeavouring to im-| 


Prove the state of the navy. Whether they 
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considered the civil or the military ser- 
vices of that noble lord,. the house would. 
ultimately find him entitled to their warm- 
est thanks; and he could not help be- 
lieving, that the right hon. gent. wished 
in his heart that the navy was in the si- 
tuation in which it was when his noble 
friend retired from office. 

Sir Home Popham said, he should be very 
glad to leave the comparative scurrility of 
the two pamphlets to the determination 
of the committee. 

Mr. W. Dickenson jun. reprobated the 
keeping of the gallant officer in a state of 
suspeuce for such a length of time. Why 
was it that sir home Popham had not been 
tried by a court martial? Or why had 
not a civil or criminal prosecution been 
instituted against him ?—Because, in that 
case, facts must have been distinctly pro- 
ved ; because a jury must have been con- 
vinced of his guilt before they returned 3 
verdict against him. Instead of this, the 
conduct of the hon. baronet had been sub- 
mitted to the consideration ofthe com- 
missioners of naval enquiry, who very fairly 
declared that it was not a fit subject for 
their investigation, but for that of a court 
martial alone. But why had it been re- 
ferred to the commissioners of naval en- 
quiry? Because that was a court dilatory 
or summary, as they thought proper. Be- 
cause that was a court in which a man, 
contrary to all the principles of British 
jurisprudence, was expected to crimipate 
himself, and if he declined doing so, he 
was stigmatized with the name of the hero 
of the fifth clause ! 

Admiral Markham said it was nota fit 
business to go to a court martial, There 
was such a complicature of charges, and 
such a mixture of different matters, that 
acourt martial would not have been equal 
to its full and adequate investigation, This 
was at least his own opinion, and on that 
he had acted. 

Mr. Sheridan begged to trouble the 
house with a very few words. The hon, 
gent. who spoke last but one had said he 
would uot say ary thing against the naval 
commissioners, and had immediately af- 
terwards styled them a court which might 
acquit or delay, according to their capri- 
ces, and that they might wish for persons 
tocriminate themselves. This was a kind 
of language he could not bear, and thought 
no member ought to use, when the com- 
mission had been renewed, and the same 
powers invested in their hands by the house, 
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as they had before. If the hon. gent. 
thought they were a court acting accord- 
ing to caprice, or wishing persons to cri- 
minate themselves, he should in a man- 
ly way have come forward, and stated such 
facis as strong objections to the renewal 
of the commission, and not at this time 
deal out insitiuations against hon. gentle- 
men who had acted with so much zeal, 
fidelity, diligence, and inflexible integrity, 
in the great trust reposed in them, as touc- 
quire most deservedly the universal appro- 
bation and applause of the whole country, 

Mr. W. Dickenson jun. said he did not 
mean to cast any reflections on the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry; on the con- 
trary, he had said, that they recommended 
the trial by court martial, of which he 
approved. 

Mr. Kinnaird, however induced he might 
be, would not give way to the temptation 
of making that statement on the subject 
which he certainly was completely prepared 
to make. In reply to the accusation of 
delay that had been brought forward 
against him, he said, that not being aware 
in the first instance of the extent of the 
papers that it would be necessary to call 
for, it was impossible for him to fix a time 
for referring them to a committee. He 
asked the hon, gent. in what part of the 
papers was to be found what he had in vain 
looked for, the wish expressed by the com- 
missioners of naval enquiry, to decline the 
investigation of the gallant baronet’s con- 
duct, and to refer it to a court martial. 
The observations made by the right hon. 
gent. opposite, on the impressing of Mr. 
Bartholomew, were extremely unfair, as 
they implicated the conduct of a noble 
lord, which, he was convinced, when it 
came to be scrutinized, would be found to 
be in the highest degree praiseworthy and 
honourable. 

Mr. W. Dickenson jun. had not stated 
that the wish of the commissioners of naval 
enquiry to decline the investigation of sir 
H. Popham’s conduct, and to refer it to a 


court martial, existed in the papers before: 


the house. It had been mentioned by an 
hon. baronet at the head of that commis- 
sion, and confirmed by a conversation he 
had with him on the subject that morning, 
The motion as amended by the chancellor 
of the exchequer was then put and carried. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, as he 
saw the hon. gent. was prepared with a 
list of names, took the opportunity of in- 
timating, before he heard them read, that 
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he should propose the committee™to’ 
chosen by ballot. iy | 

Mr. Kinnaird remonstrated against thy 
proceeding, The right hon. gent; ha 
himself named a committee in the egi] 
part of the evening respecting the Indg 
business. . 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that it did not follow such was to beth 
invariable mode of appointment. They 
was a considerable difference hetween g 
committee, such as that the hon. gent, had 
alluded to, and one to which matter that 
went to criminate an individual was tog 
referred. 

Mr. Kinnaird declined dividing th 
house on the subject. 

The Speaker observed, that: it would te 
necessary, for the sake of form, to propos 
the first name on Mr. Kinnaird’s lig, 
which happening tq be that of Mr, Cap 
ning, produced a considerable deal of 
laughter. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remath 
ed that he certainly could have no objec. 
tion to his right hon. friend, although for @ 
the sake of the general principle, he should 
be obliged to negative bis appointment. . 

Lord Temple could see no other rule for 
the conduct of his right hon, relation op 
posite, except that when be himself choss 
to nominate, he thought it right; butif 
any person on thé other side proposedit, 
he found a ballot the only mode.—-Dhe 
motion was negatived. And the chancellor 
of the exchequer moved, that the number 
of the committee be twenty-one, and that 
they be chosen by ballot ; both which mo 
tious were agreed to.—Adjourned. 


— 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 9. 

The house sat in a committee of priv: 
leges from five o’clock till eight, relativeto 
the message from the house of commons 
respecting lord viscount Melville, duriy 
which time no strangers were admitted 
Prayers were then read, and after forwart 
ing a few private bills the house adjourmes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 9. 


[Mixures.] On the motion of Mr.l 
cester, it was ordered that a message 
sent to the lords, requesting their lordship § 
to permit lord Harrowby to attend aud 
give evidence before the committeé 
naval enquiry,—The Irish land partitit 
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pill passed through a committee, and was 
ordered to be reported to-morrow.— The 
pallot for a committee on the charges 
against sir H. Popham, was put off till 
to-morrow, on the suggestion of Mr. Kin- 
paird, as several members did not know 
that it was to have come on this day.—Mr, 
Shaw presented a petition from the cor- 
poration of the city of Dublin, against 
the Roman catholics’ claims. Ordered to 
be laid on the table-—On the motion of 
Mr. Fane, it was ordered that the late 
sheriffs of the county of Middlesex, be to- 
morrow brought to the bar, in order to 
their being discharged.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer moved, that the order 
for the house to-morrow going into a com- 
mittee on the bill for the continuance of the 
naval commissioners’ powers, be discharged, 
and that a new order be made for Tuesday 
next, Ordered.—On the motion of the 
same right hon. gent. it was ordered, that 
the committee on the bill for authorizing 
enquiry into other departments, be put off 
to the above-mentioned day also.—The 
house resolved itself. into a committee on 
the Irish election regulation bill, in which 
several verbal amendments were made. 
Upon the house being resumed, the chair- 
man reported progress, and obtained leave 
to sit again on Wednesday next.—The 
report of the committee on the Irish stamp 
duties act was brought up. The resolu- 
tions were read and agreed to, and a bill 
ordered conformably to the tenour of the 
resolutions.—-Mr. Foster presented copies 
ofthe letters patent of the lords comanis- 
sioners of his majesty’s treasury in Ire- 
land. Ordered to be laid on the table.— 
The wine duty bill, and the slate duty bill 
were read a second time, and ordered to 
be referred to a committee to-morrow.— 
On the order of the day for the second 
reading of the Irish small debt bill, Mr. 
May objected to the bill, on the ground of 
its throwing too large a quantity of busi- 
hess on private gentlemen, acting as magis- 
trates, who had already as much as they 
knew what to do with; and as these small] 
debts were recoverable at the quarter ses- 
sions. Sir J. Newport supported the bill 
as highly necessary. He said that the re- 
covery of small debts was very precarious 
and uncertain at present, as it was attend- 
ed with considerable expence. Pérsons 
might now recover to the amount of 51. 
‘before the magistrates at the quarter ses- 
sions; but many of them in the different 
ountigs lived 15 or 20 miles from. the 





session house, and had to carry their wits 
nesses so far, and to pay their expences, 
which rendered it a great hardship on all, 
and actually precluded many from: pursu- 
ing their just claims. He thought, there~ 
fore, the bill would. prove very advantage- 
ous to the country, and as such would vote 
for the second reading. Mr. Lee said, 
magistrates were allowed to try causes of 
5l. for wages, and why not for common 
occurrences ?—Tbe bill was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed to- 
morrow. 

[Perition From BERKSHIRE RESPECT- 
ING THE TeNTH NavaL Reporrt.] A pee 
tition of the gentry, clergy, and freeholders, 
of the county of Berks, assembled at a 
public meeting for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the propriety of adopt- 
ing resolutions in consequence of the deci- 
sion of the house on the tenth report of 
the commissioners of naval enquiry, was 
presented to the hause, by -Mr. Charles 
Dundas, and read; setting forth, ‘* that 
the petitioners have read with indignation 
the intimation in the votes of the house, of 
the abuses discovered in the said report; 
and they share the national exultation at 
the resolutions of the house of the 8th and 
10th of April last; and the petitioners 
observe with gratitude that the house in- 
tend to prosecute further enquiry to the 
detection of all abuses which may exist in 
any other department of the state, and 
that they have ordered bills to be prepared 
for that purpose; and the petitioners ene 
tertain a confident hope; that in framing 
the above-named bills, the house will care- 
fully provide that the power constituted 
will be equal to the professed object, both 
as to the authority to be conferred, and the 
integrity of those by whom it is to be 
executed; and that the house will attend 
particularly to obviate a repetition of the 
obstacles raised by persons in office to in- 
vestigation; for the petitioners submit, 
that if any thing can be worse than a deep- 
rooted system of abuse and peculation in 
the management of the public money, it 
would be the institution of a system of 
revision, in its nature a burlesque upon in- 
vestigation, and in its result a mockery of 
justice; and that the petitioners conceive, 
that the most effectual method to check 
abuses, will be to punish already detected 
delinquency; and they therefore hope the 
house will be deferred by no considerations 
from pursuing with effect what they have 
begun with so much honour; and that 
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they will not relax in their efforts till they 
have brought all persons concerned in the 
misapplication of public monies to condign 
punishment, and given to the world a sig~ 
nal demonstration, that in the representa- 
tives of the people will be found, not the 
abettors of iniquity, but the faithful guar. 
dians of the nation, and the zealous vindi- 
cators of the law.” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 10. 

{[Mrvvcres.] Mr. Leycester, chairman 
ef the select committee of the house of 
eommons on the tenth naval report, at- 
tended by several members, presented at 
the bar a message from that house, request- 
ing that lord Harrowby might be per- 
mitted to attend the said committee. The 
lord chancellor, having previously put the 
question, desired the messengers to be 
called in, and informed them, that their 
lordships would send an answer to the 
house of commons, by messengers of their 
own.— Mr. Alexander brought up from 
the commons the Irish Loan bill, the Irish 
Bank, and the Irish Post Roads bills, which 
were severally read a first time. 

{Roman Carnoure Petition.] Lord 
Grenville moved the order of the day for 
taking into consideration the petition of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. The pe- 
tition was then read by the clerk, and will 
be found in p. 97 of the present volume. 
After the petition had been read, 

Lord Grenville rose, and addressed the 
house as follows :—My lords, I was anxi- 
ous that your lordships should hear this 
petition read through previous to my offer- 
ing any observations on the subject of it, 
both on aceount of the many weighty ar- 
guments which it contains in favour of that 
which the petitioners humbly pray your 
lordships for, as well as for the strain of 
loyalty which pervades it, and the respect- 
ful, moderate, and terhperate language 
im which those arguments and that prayer 
are couched. When the petition was first 
presented,-I expressed an earnest hope, 
and such seemed to be the wish of all your 
lordships, that whatever opinions indivi- 
dual peers may entertain upon the subject, 
that the matter of the petition should be 
temperately, dispassionately, and impar- 
tially discussed. I was then happy to per- 
ceive such a temper and such an under- 
standing prevail; and I now beg leave 
again to express my most anxious wish, 
that this night the important subject and 


considerations to which I shall have tly 
honour to call your lordships’ most serjog 
attention, may be temperately, dispassion 
ately, and impartially discussed, § 
my lords, is my anxious wish, and such, 
I am persuaded, is the earnest wish ang 
prayer of the petitioners themselves, 
thave felt the operation of party violeng 
and party heat. They know, that from 
party violence and party heat they hay 
much to fear, and certainly nothing tp 
hope; and if, on this occasion, they look 
with confidence to better hopes ang 
brighter prospects, it is because they ay 
confident they address a body of menig 
whose minds party heat and party violence 
will not be suffered to have the sialles 
influence.—With respect to myself, alloy 
me, my lords, to assure you, that £ know 
myself to be utterly incapable of the wick 
edness (for wickedness it would be) of 
speaking with party views or feelings, while 
discussing the interests, nay, the rightsof 
millions of British subjects, and ong 
topic on which the peace and unanimi 
of the empire may eventually depend] 
might venture to appeal to your lordships, 
and to every man who hears me, whether, 
if this were a question likely to conduce 
to views of such a nature, or if the indivi. 
dual who is addressing you could suf 
party views to influence his conduct, all 
those matives which usually operate on 
men’s minds, would not lead to’a lineof 
conduct precisely different. ‘The person 
who undertakes to bring this great ques 
tion before you, is well aware that he ba 
to encounter numerous and powerful ene 
mies; that he must subject himself t 
much prejudice, much clamour, and much 
misrepresentation ; and that he mustin 
cur the imputation of indifference, perhaps 
of hostility, to the civil and religious estab 
lishments of the country ; establishments 
the security and perpetuation of whic 
are the dearest objects of his heart, Al 
these difficulties he must encounter; aad 
in return what has he to expect? These 
tisfaction of having discharged a great pub 
lic duty, namely, that of bringing below 
your lordships a great and national que 
tion, and the consciousness that, whatever 
may happen hereafter, he will not have to 
reproach himself with any of the evils whic 
may result from the rejection of the pete 
tion, if rejection should be its fate—Ths 
my lords, is not all that I have to rem 
upon this part of the subject. I conside 
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tothe empire if the prayer of this petition | 
js not granted ; but that misfortune I hold 
as bearing no comparison im extent with 
the mischiefs which inevitably must have 
ensued, if no opportunity had been allowed 
for a fair and full discussion of this mo- 
mentous question. It will, I am sure, 
be respectfully entertained and delibe- 
rately discussed. ‘The question will be 

ed on such grounds, that, whatever 
the decision of this night may be, no man 
will go away without the fullest convic- 
tion that the day caunot be far distant 
when the great and important objects 0! 
the petition will be attained, But, my 
lords, if instead of laying it before parlia- 
ment, those who brought it forward had 
gone back and told those from whom they 


-had received it, that there could not be 


found one individual ready and willing to 
present their petition ; that not only the 
voice of parliament was against them, but 
that the doors of parliament were shut to 
their complaints—if such had unhappily 
been the case, I ask every considerate and 
temperate man, what must have been the 
impression on the minds of that body on 
whose behalf I am addressing you—what 
other impression could there possibly have 
been, but that of absolute despair ? What 
would it have been short of shewing the 
great majority of the people of Ireland, 
shat all the expectations which were held 
out to them by the union were to be com- 
pletely frustrated? The. effect which has 
been produced on their minds by receiving 
their petition is, that they are convinced 
they will have an impartial parliament, 
worked upon by no local prejudices, to con- 
sider their wishes with all the attention due 
toso numerous and respectable a class of 
our fellow-subjects. 1 have said thus much 
in order to vindicate myself, and explain 
the reasons why I am clearly of opinion, 
that this petition,-if rejected, would have 
been attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences ; and also to vindicate the petitio- 
ners themselves, for the solicitude they 
have expressed, that their petition may be 
tespectfully submitted to your lordships’ 
consideration.—And now, my lords, how 
shall I begin to lay before you this grave, 
extensive, and most important question? 
My lords, I would begin with that which is 
the system, the fact, and foundation of 
the whole proceeding, but which, simply 
aud plainly, appears to me hardly to have 
madethe least impression on the minds 
1 those who are averse to the petition; | 
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mean the fact, that you have, in the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, a 
population consisting of 3 million accord- 
ing to the lowest, and of 5 million accord- 
ing to the bighest computation, of fellow 
subjects, who have been brought up and 
educated in the catholic religion, who pro» 
fess that religion, who are attached to it, 
and whom therefore you must consider, for 
every purpose of government, as persons to 
be treated as Roman catholics. When this 
question is brought before you, you are not 
to consider it as we in this country are apt 
to look at the Roman catholics, as a bedy 
of men, however respectable, small in nume 
ber, and forming only an exception to the 
general mass of population; but you are to 
consider, that in that part of the united 
kingdom called Ireland, three-fourths of 
the population are of the description of 
Roman catholics; that it is impossible for 
you, in taking any one single step towards 
providing for the exigencies of government, 
the happiness of the people, or the various 
matters committed to the legislature, ever 
to lose sight of the fact that three-fourths of 
the people of Ireland are Roman catholics, 
and must be provided for as Roman ca- 
tholics. If I am asked, whether, supposing 
aman could regulate the thing by a wish, 
it would be desirable that the unity which 
we have established in government should 
prevail in matters of faith? I have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it would be a happy 
thing indeed if we were all united in our 
religious as well as in our political and 
constitutional opinions. But we are to con- 
sider the question not as we wish it, but as it 
is, as it has been since the revolution, and 
as it is likely to continue beyond any pex 
riod of legislation wecan contemplate. ‘This 
being the case, I hope there isno man who, 
merely because he wishes there was not 
this body, flatters himself that he may shut 
his eyes to the population of three-fourthsof 
the country, and content himself with say- 
ing, “I will provide for that which belongs 
to the protestants, but I will take no cog- 
nizance of the other larger proportion of 
the population.” 1 hope no man entertains 
such an opinion. If he does, [ wisk him 
to-cast his eyes back to any period of the 
history of this country, and to point out 
what moment there was jn which the dis- 
tinction of religious faith, as it regarded 
the concerns of the large population of ca- 
tholics, did not form, I will mot say a lead- 
ing circumstance, but the leading circum. 
stance in the situation of the country; and 
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1 would ask him, whether he thinks it would 
be possible to carry on the legislation of the 
country, if parliament should shut its eyes to 
that which constitutes the leading circum- 
stance and feature of the country. That 
parliament has always acted upon this dis- 
tinction of religious faith, is a fact which I 
will not detail by long historical narration, 
because I take it for granted that your 
lordships have a full knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It will be abundantly sufficient if I 
refer your lordships to what, since the re- 
volution down to the present reign, and 
from the present reign to the present mo- 


ment, has been the system. At the period of 


the revolution,this great mass of the popula- 
tion of Ireland was unhappily connécted with 
political opinions adverse to the principles 
of the revolution. I believe I may state, 
without any deviation from the truth of 
history, that from the concurrence of cir- 
cumstances familiar to all your lordships, the 
catholic opinions were at that time inti- 
mately blended with political opinions ad- 
verse to the government of the protestant 
interest. A great difficulty arose out of 
this fact to those who wished to maintain 
the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland. It was not to punish religious 
opinions, not to put down religious opi- 
nions, not even because the catholic reli- 
gion, as such, implied particular civil opi- 
nions in church and state, but it was because 
those opinions were connected with opi- 
nions favourable to the exiled family, that 
it was found expedient to exclude the ca- 
tholics from certain objects of participa- 
tion in the constitution and government 
of the country. I conceive it is not neces- 
sary for me to arraign the policy of the 
measure. Whether it was expedient, de- 
pended on local circumstances, of which it 
would be difficult to judge at this di- 
stance of time ; but this at least we know, 
that the situation of that day, is not the 
situation of this day. In justice to the 
memory of one of the greatest princes that 
ever existed on the face of the globe, and 
one of the warmest friends of liberty and 
toleration, let me say, that it is not to the 
memory of king William that we must at- 
tribute the measures that were taken after- 
wards. We may contidently say, they 
were measures forming no part of any sys- 
tem that could have obtained his appreba- 
tion or concurrence. In a subsequent reign 
the system was this: an opinion was main- 
tained that the catholics of Ireland, merely 
because they were catholics, must con- 





tinue the irreconcileable enemies of the 
protestant establishment of Ireland, ang 
the protestant government of E 
That no kindness, no protection, no lapse 
of time, no community of interest, no ip 
tercourse, nothing could reconcile the eter. 
nal hostility of the catholics to the govem. 
ment of thiscountry. Upon that assump. 
tion, incapable of proof by argument, the 
next principle adopted was this, that it wa 
therefore necessary, not only to exelud 
Roman catholics from .all participation, jg 
the government, and from all share in the 
constitution, but that they were not tobe 
allowed even any influence, because. ine 
fluence led to power; not to be allowed to 
acquire any property, because property led 
to influence; not to enjoy the free toler 
tion of religion, or the ordinary rights of 
marriage; not to be permitted to have the 
least intercourse with one set of the king’s 
subjects: Means were devised by penak 
ties, proscriptions, and disabilities, to drive 
the whole catholic population from: the 
island, or to reduce them to the state of 
a poor, ignorant, illiterate peasantry. Such 
was the principle ; and, as it has been said 
by a great man, never was a system more 
admirably calculated to produce the abject 
ithad in view. ‘The effect of it was, that 
those who were deprived of the benefit of 
education were kept in entire ignorance; 
those who were excluded from acquiring 
property were left to languish in extreme 
poverty; those who were persecuted, op. 
pressed, and excluded from intereounse 
with their fellow-subjects, became altoge 
ther alienated from society; and, in pro 
portion, their minds were exasperated 
against their oppressors. If I could enter 
tain the smallest question as to the im 
pression on your lordships’ minds by 
this statement; if I had the least doubt 
of the detestation with which every 
dividual in the country considers such 4 
system, I should perhaps have avoided 
stating the fact. I state it for this reason, 
because it enables me to exhibit the plea» 
ing contrast of the measures adopted dur 
ing the period of his present majesty'’s reign 
1 speak now of the period in which his.ae 
jesty found 3 or 4 millions of his subjeds 
in the staie I bave described. I desit 
vour lordships to consider what has beet 
the conduct of his majesty’s governmell 
what has been the object, and what ba 
been the consequence it has produced, 
would desire you to consider the striking 
contrast afforded by the better a 
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policy during the present day; a system of 


radual amelioration, by measures which 
have been the more effectual because they 
have been gradual ; measures which, by their 
mildness, have reversed the whole of the 
former system. Itis perhaps hardly to be 
credited, that it was necessary, in the reign 
ofthe sovereign under whom we live, to pass 
anact to enable the Roman catholics to inter- 
marry with the rest of his majesty’s sub- 
jects. You have given them a full tolera- 
tion, and the benefits of education; you 
have taken away those odious measures 
which produced the disunion of families ; 
you have restored the industry of the coun- 
try, by granting to the people a participa- 
tion in the soil, and by allowing them to 
share in its benefits; you have extended to 
them all the advantages they are entitled 
to, exceptone, the most important of any 
you have given them, the exercise of the 
elective franchise and a share in the exe- 
cutive administration. You have dove this, 
and the result has taken place which the 
measures were calculated to produce. By 
degrees the wealth of Ireland has extended 
itself. Few countries, if we except the 
calamitous period of the rebellion, ever in 
so short a time made such improvement in 
agriculture, commerce, wealth, and gene- 
ral civilization. When you gave this en- 
couragement to agriculture in Ireland, and 
adopted measures to increase the prospe- 
rity of the country, you were aware that 
the augmentation of wealth would first 
shew itself in the lower and middling classes 
of society. As the country advanced in 
wealth the people derived a greater share 
of influence, and you found it necessary 
to give them some shure in the constitu- 
tion, By the maghanimity of Great Bri- 
tain, you acknowledged the right of an in- 
dependent government. ‘This state of things 
brought you: to the year 1792, when, by 
a measure which every one will reflect on 
with pride and satisfaction, you at last 
extended to the catholics of Irelaud a par- 
ticipation of all the privileges of British 
subjects, with the exception of those re- 
ferred toin the petition. You gave them the 
privilege of voting at elections for mem- 
bers of parliament ; you allowed them to 
be appointed to all ofiices, except the 
small number mentioned in the act of the 
Irish parliament. Here then was the fact 
of a system gradually pursued up to this 
period ; and here, for a time, a stand was 
made, not, I hope, on the wpinion of those 
who made it, that it was right to take a 

Vou. IV, 





fixed stand, and say, we will admit you to 
these privileges, but from all beyond them 
we must exclude you. ‘The reason, I ap- 
prehend, was entirely diflerent ; it was be- 
cause the system of amelioration had not 
been sudden but gradual; because experi- 
ence had shewn you, that denying a privi- 
lege at one period did not infer the expe. 
diency of denyiug it at another; because, 
when adopting measures of such extent, 
and operating so much on the passions of 
men, it was necessary to know what you 
could give without interruption to that 
harmony, which it was your wish to main+ 
tain, in order that it might appear that 
what was given, large as it was, was grant- 
ed with a liberal hand, and that the man- 
ner of the gift might tend to conciliate the 
minds of those to whom it was given. 
Independently of these considerations, there 
are others of great, I may say, almost 
decisive weight. I have no difficulty in 
stating, that they are considerations which 
make it doubtful whether these privileges 
could have been given in the Irish par- 
liament, without the risk of something 
like a convulsion. In the first place, the 
parliament-of Ireland, particularly the po- 
pular part, was constituted, not as ours is, 
rising up by a concurrence of accidental 
causes, und producing a just expression of 
the sense of the country, but it was con- 
stituted with the precise object of making 
the legislature a protestant one, to, the 
exclusion of three-fourths of the. popula- 
tion. You know, that when a large ad- 
dition was made to the representation in 
the house of commons in Ireland, it was for 
the purpose, and with a view of rendering 
it as exclusively protestant as possible. It 
was u question much agitated, whether, if 
the right of sitting in the parliament of 
Ireland was conceded to the catholics, a 
grant of that nature could be made without 
leading to consequences which no man 
would venture to foresee. Another diffi- 
culty arose of great moment, which was, 
that supposing the objections were not so 
well founded as they were judged to be, 
or, being well founded, measures had been 
proposed to remove them without danger 
or mischief, and that the parliament of 
Ireland could have been open to the catho- 
lic population of the country, it might 
have probably occurred to enquire, whether 
such a measure would have been consistent 
with the interests of Ireland, with refer. 
ence to this country. I ask not._your lord- 
ships whether these difficulties ought to 
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have existed ; no man cah deny that they 
did present themselves, and .were consi- 
dered of great: weight. It happily is the 
case at the monient | am addressing you, 
that by a measure, which, I trust, has ren- 
dered the most lasting benefits. to the 
British empire, these difficulties are re- 
moved. By the operation of that great 
measure, the union of the two kingdoms, 
the objection that arose to the forms of the 
Irish parliament have no bearing on the 
Teprésentation of the united parliament. 
The other objection is also removed; be- 
cause, whatever ibfluence and weight you 
would have given to the proportion of the 
catholics over the parliament of lreland, 
exactly the sdtie must be given to the 
proportivti of the protestants of the parlia- 
ment of the unitéd kingdom; ‘therefore 
you ec me to the question unfettered «by 
the difficulties which prevetuted the adop- 
tio of the fitasute befure, atid, in the 
opihich of many, would have made it im- 
possible to have carried it into effect in the 
frish parlianient: however, not only did 
the union remove these great and iimpor- 
tant difficulties, but it did two things more, 
which I trust yott will not omit to bear in 
mind, on considering the motion with 
which I shall trouble your lordships. Ih 
did. in the first place, excite great hopes in 
the minds of the catholics of Ireland, that, by 
the operatidn of the ution, they would be 
rélievéd from their disabilities. No au- 
thorized assurance was ever given; no pro- 
mise was ever made tu thé catholics, that 
Such a measure would be the consequence 
of the union; but, it is no less true, that 
by the arguments of those who supported 
the union, by the course of reasoning, in 
doors and out of doors, hopes were given, 
that the subject of catholic emancipation 
wodld be more favourably considered here 
than it was ever likely to be in the parlia- 
meiit of Ireland. ‘Those who wished well 
to thé union could not so far betray their 
trust 4s not to state, that one of the reconi- 
fiendations of the measure was, that it 
did seem to afford the only practicable 
triode of préventing the renewal of the 
disputes which had produced such calami- 
ties in Ireland. It was not, therefore, ei- 
ther frdm persons authorized, or not au- 
thorized to make assurances as to the ef- 
fect of the union, that the hopes of the 
catholics were raised; it was from the na- 
ture of the sabject itself that they enter- 
tained, and were justified in entertaining, 
great and sanguine expectations that the 





measure would lead to the Consequences @ 
anxiously desired. ‘This assurance we 
given to the catholics upon the authority of 
every nian who spoke in parliament, whe 
ther in or out of office, that if the united 

liament was assembled, they-would undowht 
edly be permitted to present their petition 
at the bar: that their petition would ng 
only be received, but it would Be deh. 
berately considered, aiid that whatever dif 
ficulties had before stood it the way of the 
accomplishment of their object, it was in 
possible that the united parliament covl 
refuse to give their utmost attention to th 
subject, to €uter minutely into it, to exg, 
mine it fully, not by one Sweeping vote, 
but to pursue it in detail, and to mvestis 
gate ull the circumstauces respecting the 
interests, state, and condition of thatim 
portant part of the population of Ireland 
itis this plédge which I now call upon you 
io renew, It is not now that | am going 
to call on you to adopt any measure, | 
shall state what is the measure you ought 
to take. All I have to propose is, that 
having now, for the first time sirice the ump 
on, this great body of mien coming before you 
with their petition, you will consider it with 
temper, and with a sincere desire to doall 
that lies in your power to compose the ais 
mosities of that part of the kingdom, and 
to render all the subjects of the kingdot 
bappy in the enjoyment of equal privileges 
equal rights, and an equal participation d 
that constitution so justiy entitled to uve 
versal admiration and respect. The ques 
tion, therefore, which you will considé, 
and I shall conclude by moving, is, tht 
the house will’ resolve itself -into a com 
mittee, to consider the petition’ which hi 
been read: and I hope it will not befor 
gotten, that the motion cannot be tlegale 
ved, except by those who are ready tomy 
not only that they are not prepared tog 
to the full extent, but that they will ad 
enter into the consideration of the qué 
tion. For my own part, I have no hesité 
tion in saying, that in my opinion, iti 
highly expedient the whole of what i 
asked in this petition should be concede 
What the union has imposed upon you % 
the duty of providing in the most effecttdl 
manner for the real essential union of 

the inhabitants of this kingdom, not mgt 
vernnient, and policy, and law only, itil 
interests, in affections, in devotion to tht 
maintenance of the constitution, andl 
that resolution with which we oapht to 
spire éach other, a resdlution to defend 
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country against all its enemies. The ques- 
tion is, in my view of the subject, a ques- 
tion of expediency to a certain degree; 


that is, I do unquestionably hold it to be for | 


the benefit and safety of the whole country, 
that it should be adopted in cases where 
the safety of the whole empire requires it : 
it is incidental to the rights of all legisla- 
tures to impose restrictions and disabilities ; 
[have no doubt that such is the fundamen- 
tal principle of all governments. It was 
go when the question was agitated in the 
reign of king William. The question that 
ought to have been considered in the reign 
of queen Anne, is the same that now enga- 
ges your lordships’ attention. It is this: Is 
there any expediency in continuing these 
restraints by which 4,000,000 of British sub- 
jects are deprived of the benefits of the 
constitution? Now, in this part of the sub- 
ject I-should state what I conceive to be a 
principle of eternal right and eternal justice, 
so evident that it is for those who maintain 
the propriety and expediency of the restric- 
tions, to shew that the necessity exists. 
The first principle of the British constitu- 
tion is, that we shall enjoy equal laws; that 
there shall be no man, however low his si- 
tuation, who shall not,.in point of political 
liberty, feel himself on a footing with the 
highest in the country. I repeat, that those 
who contend for the continuance of any re- 
straint, are bound to shew, not only that 
it was expedient at the time, but that the 
expediency continues to exist. ‘This prin- 
ciple | bad occasion to state upon a much 
less important subject, and there was a dis- 
position manifested ou the part of some of 
your lordships to contest it, but it was with 


infinite pleasure I perceived, when persons | 


of the highest authority rose, that it was 
impossible for them to state an argument 
worthy of the slightest attention by those 
who. had the common use of their under. 
standing, in favour of the continuance of 
restraints on any other ground than that of 
expediency. Ifthere are persons in this 
house who are disposed to contend against 
placing the Roman catholics upon the foot- 
ing of other subjects, 1 hope they will tell 
your lordships what the necessity is for de- 
barring them of their just rights. I should 
fel. warranted in making the motion | 
Mean to conclude with, without any other 
Observation than this; that to my under- 
sanding no such necessity or expediency 
. or can exist; none such has been 
ated, But I am willing to take the proof 
upon myself, not that I think it ought to 





be imposed upon me, but because I feel 
such complete conviction, not only thai the 
cause is right, but that it is so manifestly 
and palpably so, that it is almost unneces- 
sary for me to anticipate the objections 
which I expect may be urged against it. 
The principle I take to be, that the British 
constitution is founded on the basis of equal 
laws. I admit that there should be some 
distinctions with regard to privileges en- 


joyed by different parts of bis majesty’s 


subjects ; but that such distinctions are to 
impose restraints on four or five millions 
of people, and to have che effect of debar- 
ring them of their rights, is what I cannot 
assent to fora moment, without the ex. 
istence of some strong, manifest, and palpa- 
ble expediency. The catholics céme be- 
fore you,. restricted from the enjoyments 
of seats in parliament; from the highest of- 
fices in the executive government; from 
the superior oflices in the civil, military, 
and naval professions; from the office of 
sheriff, and by qualified restraint from of. 
fices in corporations. The question is, 
what is the expediency, the necessity, 
which should induce you to continue these 
restraints? The first ground I bave heard 
stated is one which | should be unwiiling 
to attribute to any man; whici I should 
hope could not be entertained by any mem- 
ber, but. which I mention, in order to ex- 
haust all the various objections I have 
heard or can collect. It has been stated, 
and I believe written somewhere, that the 
nature of the catholic religion is such, that 
no catholic subject can, because he isa 
catholic, be a loyal subject. If that be 
true, it will follow, that those persons who 
profess a religion which makes them trai- 
tors are not fit to be admitted into the le- 
gislature, or into the highest civil and mi- 
litary offices of the country, I might go 
further, and ask, whether they were fit to 
have been admitted to civil offices, with 
the exception of uot more than twenty? 
Were they fit to have been admiited to the 
army, to the whole administration of the 
revenue, with the exception of four or five 
offices, professing a religion which disqua- 
lifies them from their allegiance. Are they 
fit to come to the table of a court of justice, 
and swear allegiance to the sovereign? 
No man who conceives the catholics really 
disloyal, can agree that they ought to be 
permitted to come to acountry justice to 
swear to their loyalty. But Ihave been 
told, and I know that endeavours are made 
to circulate the opmiion, that it is impose 
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. sible for any man, who professes the catho- 
. lic religion, to be a true and loyal subject. 
Upon this point, one is disposed to look a 
little. beyond mere assertion. I wish to 
look to the proof. [ find it in something 
that somebody has brushed up from some 
old musty record, or some old decree of 
the church, I find arguments drawn against 
the declarations of individuals now existing, 
against their whole course of life, not trom 
any thing they profess, not from any thing 
they believe they profess, but because per- 
sons chuse to say,‘ If you are a Roman 
catholic, it is in vain for you to call your- 
self.loyal; | know your religion better than 
you do yourself; you think you do not hold 
it your duty not to keep peace with here- 
tics, bu¢ 1 know you do; you think too, that 
you do not hold the doctrine of the dis- 
pensing power of the Pope; but it is in vain 
you tell me so, I know such is your opi- 
nion.” I should hope, my lords, that for 
auy purpose of legislation, you would think 
.it incumbent on you to take the religion 
of these persons from their own construc- 
tion, and not from the construction of 
their. enemies—that you would take their 
own conduct as the proof of their loyalty, 
and not condemn them by the tenets, or 
doctrines, or conduct of some individuals 
at some remote period. 1 know not where 
the duty of persecution is to end. If you 
are not content to judge men by their con- 
duct, you at least ought not to judge them 
for acts of which they are not guilty. If it 
is true that no catholic can be a loyal sub- 
ject because of the council of Lateran or 
Coustauce, or some decretal order of the 
church—if it be true, that every man pro- 
fessing - himself a catholic wishes to de- 
throne the monarch who governs him, in 
that case I desire you to consider what that 
goes to. It goes to this, that you not only 
cannot make the concession demauded of 
you now, but that you cannot at any time 
herealter. Nay more, you must recal 
every concession you have made, unless 
you are ready to begin a crusade, to-drive 
out of the country every one of tliose per- 
sons you think its irreconcileable enemies. 
Against such a principle, one knows not 
how to argue. If it was possible to bring 
forward any thing like argument, 1 should 
think myself pretty well warranted in op- 
posing it with what was actual practice. 
Is it true, that, in any country professing 
the Roman Catholic Religion, even at 
Rome, a nan is bound by his religion to 
prosecute heretics? Jf it was true that 





catholics were actuated by any such seni 
ments, sure f am, that none of your lord. 
ships could have visited the capital of arly 
on the continent, or have set foot on the 
southern countries of Evrope.—The tex 
point on which I shall address a few obser. 
vations is, that the mass of the people of 
[reland are disloyal. If that could hg 
proved to the extent the fact existed jp 
king William’s reign, I should allow thy 
the same reasons for Imposing the restraints 
would justify their continuance, — Hoy 
shall I argue that the mass of the people of 
Ireland are not disloyal? One way I cap 
argue, is by desiring you to turn to the 
state of Ireland—to the acts of the legis. 
lature, consisting of protestants. See what 
they say of the catholics, of whom iti 
asserted that they are ‘at this moment ime 
concileably disloyal I could desire the 
clerk to read, not one or two, but repeated 
declarations by the parliament of. Ireland, 
that the concessions of government wer 
granted to the uniform good conduct and 
loyalty of the people of Ireland. | I know 
I may be told that this was true up to the 
last rebellion in Lreland, and that the mass 
of the people continue tainted with the 
principles of that rebellion, That is only 
an assertion. It can continue only as such; 
for there is no demonstration that ther 
bellion in Ireland was more or less ofa 
catholic rebellion. There never was any 
thing more unjust, or unjustifiable, than to 
attribute the rebellion in Ireland to the 
catholic body. In the first place, downto 
the year of the rebellion, what had been 
their conduct? Before that time there had 
not been any thing of open rebellion it 
Ireland, but there had been in the empite 
two separate rebellions for placing the 
exiled family on the throne. Look to his 
tory—look to the acts of your government 
at the time, and you will be told, thal 
during both these rebellions, the demea 
our of the Roman catholics of Trelatd, 
though the object was to create a Rom 
catholic king, was as loyal as ’ possible 
During the American war there were pt 
riods when thé enemy triumphed ia th 
channel, possessed a superior force, ail 
threatened the invasion of the kingdom 
at that time the catholics were not 

loyal, but they were esteemed as such, ai 
trusted with arms for the purpose of 
pelling the common enemy. I speakil 
the hearing of persons who have suc 
sively filled the office of lord lieutenantol 
Ireland, aud secretary to the lord lieu 
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nant. J ask any of them to rise and de- 
clare at what period of our history it was, 
when the catholic body, as a body, ap- 

ared disaffected, either to the established 
government or the constitution. If down 
tu the period of the last rebellion they were 
uniformly loyal, it is no slight circum- 
stance that the rebellion in Ireland arose 
not from religion, but other circumstances. 
‘ What is notorious to every man is, that in 
the whole of the conspiracy we see the 
arrangement of the leaders was com- 
posed, not of catholics exclusively, but of 
men called united Irishmen, which was 
a name given to mark an uvion of different 
sects. The next fact is, that among the 
leaders of the rebellion it is notorious, that 
though there were many catholics, there 
were also many protestants. In the insur- 
rection, the principal leaders were not ca- 
tholics, but protestants. It will not be 
thought, that because I told you there were 
protestant persons in the rebellion, it was 
therefore a protestant rebellion. I men- 
tioned it to shew you, that the rebellion 
took its rise from causes different from reli- 
gion—that it pointed at a different object 
—that if it had succeeded, the catholic 
religion would have been overthrown 
equally with the protestant religion. The 
object was not the overthrow of either, but 
of the monarchical government of Eng- 
land. Many striking instances may be 
found of protestants who embarked in that 
rebellion with as much zeal and personal 
hazard as any catholic. If, then, there is 
no ground for the imputation of the late 
rebellion—if the circumstances since, in- 
stead of furnishing grounds of charge 
against the catholics, furnish a refutation 
of them—if we are told, that in’ Ireland 
three-fourths of the catholics are more 
quiet, tranquil, and loyally disposed to- 
wards the monarch of this throne, than 
they have been for years past, surely it is 
as fair to give the catholics all the advan- 
tage of their present character for loyalty, 
as to charge them with the guilt of rebels. 
Upon both these points, how does the 
question stand? You have the disclaimer 
of the catholics of those odious principles. 
You have the strongest of all evidence, 
their gwn positive, public,» repeated de- 
clarations. I know that there has been a 
fashion to have recourse to the old explod- 
ed doctrines, that there is something in the 
catholics, that, let them say what they will, 
they are not to be believed on their oaths, 
because there is a power acknowledged in 
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their religion capable of dispensing with 
that sacred obligation, and of relieving 
them from the guilt of perjury. It would 
be useless to shew to what length this 
argument ‘would go. If it is true. that 
4,000,000 of persons cannot be bound by 
any oath, the consequence must be, that the 
civil government of Ireland cannot longer 
exist—tie people are disqualified from en- 
joying any civil government. Oue need 
not go to extremes to prove that this is 
not a very happy argument on the part of 
those who assert the proposition of the ne- 
cessity of enforcing the restrictions.. The 
restrictions are enforced by an oath—the 
catholics are excluded because they will 
not take the oath of supremacy.—What! 
if they are not worthy of being believed on 
oath—if that solemnity can be dispensed 
with by the Pope, is it to be supposed that 
they would hesitate to take’an oath to 
qualify themselves for situations which will 
enable them to subvert the government of 
the country, and make the Pope lord para- 
mount? ‘The argument is conclusive—if 
they are not fit to be believed on oath, the 
test is worth nothing. I am endeavouring 
to anticipate every objection. It has been 
mentioned to me, that although this peti- 
tion contains a disclaimer of all the doc- 
trines attributed to the catholics, yet that 
tie petitioners are all laymen, and that 
you are to infer, because no clergyman has 
signed, that the doctrines protested against 
are held by the priests. The argument 
would not be good for any thing it it was 
true; but I am desired to’state, that the 
only reason why no clerical person has 
subscribed his name to the petition is, be- 
cause it refers to civil rights only; they 
judged that their interference would be an 
intrusion. Not only are they willing to 
join in the disclaimer, but I have it by the 
records of the country, by the certificates 
of courts of law, that these respectable men 
have all of them taken the oaths, and sub- 
scribed the declaration.—One other only 
argumeut on this point of the subject.’. It 
is a prospective argument, If it is not 
true‘that every catholic is a traitor, yet it 
is said.that the time is coniing when every 
catholic must be a traitor, because: the 
Pope has gone to.Paris to crown Bona< 
parté. It is supposed, that if the Pope 
has gone to Paris, and Bonaparté has re- 
ceived the crown from him, it must follow 
that the cathelics-of Ireland wre subjects 
of the Pope, and are transferred to France, 
Such trivial arguments would be uoworthy 
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of a grave assembly, if it was not that, by 
puch absurdities, attempts were made to 
revive the animosities of the two religions, 
to extend them. to this country, and, as if 
this was not mischief enough, to make the 
ery of popery the means of disposing the 
‘foolish and ignorant to deny the claims of 
justice ‘to their fellow-sybjects. Can any 
man believe that the Pope js more con- 
nected with France now than at the time 
ef the Bourbons, or when the pretender 
was at Rome? Is it believed that he is 
more actuated by a wish to extend the 
power of France than at any former period? 
Quite the contrary. I hope there is no 
man who has not viewed with pity the hu- 
miliating and degraded situation in which 
that person is placed. Hf he possesses feel- 
ings, they must be the feelings of deep 
mortification, and of disgust at those who 
imposed the disgraceful task upon him. 
What is the inference, ‘but that the power 
of the Pope is less—that his respect is less 
——that he is more degraded, and less to be 
feared, than any person who ever filled the 
chair of Rome, supposing it possible to 
impute to him apy hostile intention to- 
wards this country? So far from feeling 
apprehensions at the Pope’s journey to 
Paris, it isa transaction that exhibits him 
no longer. as a,priest, -hut as,a, person forced 
to expose himself and his.religion, ip per- 
forming a disgraceful ceremony. There 
have been periods. when the Pope of Rome 
favoured ithe interests of France; but you 
never feund it excited rebellion in Lreland. 
You find the pretender supported by 
Rome, and yet that was the very time 
when the interest .of his-family in Ireland 
dedlined. In the present state.of the ,af- 
fairs.of ‘Europe the influence. of the Pope 
never can be attended with any serious 
consequences. Ii, instead. of all this, every 
one: of :the-propasitions 1 bave contradicted 
was teue-if the catholic #eligion had a 
tendency to make its professors lisloyal-— 
if they were disloyal, and in convection 
with the ‘French, ,I should ;then say the 
necessity that ,existed ,for repealing the 
restrictions was only ithe .stranger-—that it 
would the more hecome you to exert. your- 
selves -to.contract that disposition by every, 
measure. of conciliatien and -harmony that 
eould be devised. should say, that the 
true-allies of Bonaparté in Ireland would 
not ibe the catholic religion, but those who 
were endeavouring, and -yhad endeavoured 
to-excite.arid revive .animosities, which had 
gomposed themselves .and. would gradually 





compose themselves, and leave the-co 

in a tranquil state. To argue the questi 
with regard to the dissenters, I cannot y 
this occasion. It is said, that if the m 
strictions-are taken off the catholics, it will 
be necessary to-repeal the test act, | 
would be a most absurd thing to s, , 
cause you grant a right to the cathol: 
you are therefore bound to grant an indy} 
gence to the dissenters. Whetber the 


dissenters have a right to the indulgence, 


I cannot say, but I am sure that nothin 
can be more unjust than that.the catholj 
should, be deprived of their rights, becay 
others are judged by you not entitled ty 


any indalgence. There never was a ply. 
position more shocking, or unfit. to.beay, 


gued. If, instead of haying shewn yoy 
that there is no foundation for the dangg 


apprehended, the fact was otherwise, |e. 


me ask you whether the present system 
would not: augment them? I will adm 


that the catholics are as radically disloygl. 


as they are represented, and then I come 
to the question—What 1s the line of Cons 
duct to be adopted? Shall 4,000,000 of 
persons entertain an irreconcileable hatred 
to your establishment? There are two dife 
ferent lines of conduct to be adopted; the 
one is that which was pursued by .Quegy. 
Anne—the other the line which has distip. 
guished the present reign. If their dispp. 
sitions are such that you know they will 
exercise power to your destruction, -your 
conduct must be like that of Queen Ann 
—you must take the power from theme 
you must take from them property, and 
the means of acquiring it: -but J conceixe 
that the wiser system would be endeayous 
to..conciliate them. Has the system, of 
restraint any tendency to ameliorate thet 
condition? Can any,thing have a,worse.ten 
dency than to tell them that you disteust 
their loyalty? If such a ,system will mee 
ther conciliate the higher .or the Jomet 
orders, gan it have the.effect you wisht 
If there be any force in the opinion that 
you ought to.refuse to.enter into the opm 
sideration of this petition, it can arise fap 
this circumstance only, that we axe arnie 
at.the point.where it is, necessary to malt 
astand, and.concede no more. I ,doubh 
whether it.would be prudent for, the legit 
lature to-say, we will, now tie up of 
hands. -Whatever system is adoptedily 
the legislature, ought to be on \prinigk 
ples immutable, and containing Jines, 

distinction so clearly marked, that no a 


can mistake their tendency or ,operaiidlt 
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. jicy ought to be the reverse. 


Now, let me ask, whether the point on 
which these laws stand is of this descrip- 


tion? You have conceded to the catholics 


dll the civil riguts necessary to fill all. offi- 
ees, with the exce)tion of seats im parlia- 
ment, and the héaks of professions, If 
there is any disaficction anrong the catho- 
ics, it is aniong the lowest orders; and your 
temedy is, to exclude those persons from 
that share of respect which you could 
givethem. I should think that soand. po- 
lf you con- 
fide in the higher orders, you cught to give 
them power and consideration ; and if you 
are obliged to. impose restraints, impose 
them on those whose dispositions you dis- 
trust, Does any man believe that there 
would be less practical advantages from 
not excluding three or four peers, of whom 
we tay state that we do not distrust their 
loyalty, but aiso that they have given as 
signal proofs as any men in his majesty’s 
domiuion, of their zeal and good conduct ? 
If they came into this house, do you be- 
lieve they would persuade you to abvlish 
the hierarchy of this country ? Would you 
pe.afraid of their influence going into the 
house of commons? Few can be so igno- 
raiit as not tu perceive what little benefit 
the cause of the catholics would derive 
there. Supposing even 50 catholics ob- 
tain seats in the house of commons, could 
they persuade-them to overturn the pro- 
testant goverument? The same sort of ob- 
servations were urged at the time of the 
union between Scotland and England. 
There were not wanting persons who told 
you, that by admitting the Scotch mem- 
bers you would overturn the hierarchy ct 
the church of England. You have had 
for a century sixteen peers, and forty-five 
commoners in the house of commons, and 
1 ask your Jordships, not whether they have 
overturned. the. church of England, nor 
whether they have overturned. the monar- 
chy, but whether you-can point out a 
single instance of a Scotch peer or com- 
moner, who ever dreamt of such a thing as 
putting the church of Scot!aud, so adverse 
to bishops, in place of the episcopalian 
establishment of the 
Surely, then, - we ought not, on such 
grounds, to adopt a measure tending to 
throw so humiliating a stigma on a respect- 
able class of subjects. I have seen every 
bne of the offices of government filled by 
persons who may be presumed to have had 
& presbyterian education. I have seen your 
Predecessor on the woolsack, the chief 
Justice of the king’s bench ahd common 


English church ?| 
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pleas, the chief baron of the exchequer, 
a master of the rolls, the president of the 
council, besides generals and admirals, all 
of whom have been presbyterians, and yet 
have filled their offices with advantage to 
the country. 1 have seen every one of 


these offices so filled, and yet I have never 


observed, on the part of the persons filling 
them, the least disposition to change the 
form of the existing government. It has 
been said in this house, that the conse- 
quence of entertaining the petition of the 
catholics would be, that you would have a 
protestant king in England, and a popish 
judge in Ireland. it has also been said, 
that, admitting it to be true that the can 
tholics cannot overturn the established go- 
vernmienty why are they so pertivaciously 
desirous of obtaining offices of public trust 
and confidence ? I answer, that it is, be- 
catise there is no proposition of more force 
than this; that although between individual 
and individual, the argument does not ap= 
ply, yet between nation and nation, or be- 
tween a nation and an individual, 1 is not 
true that what the one gains, the other 
loses. It is not true, with reference to 
this question, that what the subject’ gains, 
the government loses. Though the thing 
granted is of no value to you, it is of infi- 
uite advantage to those on whom it Is be- 
stowed. It is worth nothing to you to keep, 
but it is of the utmost importance to them 
to acquire. Let me desire your lordships 
to consider, what is the course of every li- ° 
beral protession of life. Is any one ata 
loss ta know, how much importance the 
student of law derives from the exaltéd si- 
tuation of the noble lord en the woolsack? 
Is there any man m the navy, who does 
not look forward to ‘the probable attain- 
ment of the ranks, and honours, bestowed: 
on a Howe or a Nelson? The condition 
of every map, who 1s a free inhabitant 
of this country, .is exalted by the consi- 
deration, that there is no one who walks 
the streets, whatever his situation may 
be, who, with the exception of those to 
whom these restraints. apply, may not 
arrive by industry, talent, and perseve- 
rance, to the highest ranks in society, 
To these who are so excepted, we can 
never say 
—- J pede fausto 
Grandia laturus fortune premia. 

It is this principle, which teaches: the peo- 
ple of this country, to feel a sympathy in 
the dignities bestowed on those above them. 
They are sensible, that however low their 
own condition may be, they are entitled te 
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aspire to the same advantages. But. I 
should like to know, if a law was to pass 
that the students of the Middle Temple 
should be eligible to the office of lord chan- 
cellor, and that those of the Inner Temple 
should be excluded, whether their condi- 
tion and consequence would be the same? 
Go into the army, and the argument is 
precisely similar. Look at an equal num- 
ber of subalterns. ‘Toone it shall be said, 
shew courage, discipline, steadiness, every 
thing that can animate a soldier, yet there 
is one thing attached to your situation, 
you never can rise to that rank in the army, 
which will enable you to make yourselt 
a name to pesterity; you never can ob- 
tain that which is the greatest incentive to 
the display of valour. ‘The loss is not in the 
equal privation of an advantage; for it may 
happen that no subaltern officer may become 
a general, no student become a chancellor. 
’ The degradation consists in the deprivation ; 
and therefore this, which is little for you 
-to give, is much for the catholics to obtain. 
If your desire is, that there should exist an 
idea of equal Jaw in Ireland, how can it 
exist so Jong as the people say, “ It is not 
myself, but the law, that imposes this dis- 
qualification ; because the law says I am a 
person whose loyalty cannot be trusted.” 
Then } ask you, what hope there is for a 
country, whose religious ‘animosities are 
thus excited ? The memory of former con- 
tests can never be extinguished, so long as 
you continue a degrading system of exclu- 
sion, pointed at one class of subjects. 
These, my lords, are the reasons why | 
wish you to give way. 1am perfectly per- 
‘suaded, that, trifling as the privation ap- 
pears in your eyes, it is not inconsiderable 
in theirs. I conceive, that not a little ad- 
vantuge would result in this and other 
parliaments, from having representatives 
known to be of their own persuasion, 
they had such persons to. represent them, 
however few they might be, they would 
feel, that whatever their complaints were, 
whether real or uufounded, they would be 
attended to, They would feel more confi- 
dence, than when they are told, that you 
have shut your doors against every person 
of their community ; and that you will not 
suffer any person of their description to 
enter the threshold of the legislature, be- 
cause he holds religious opinions injurious 
to the. safety of the state. What other 
conclusions can they draw, but that their 
religious and civil opinions are deemed 
injurious to the state?. And if they feel 
that they are so distrusted by you, what 


It 








can follow but suspicion and distrust @ 
their side also? This, my lords, i the 
great and leading principle, which 
tuated my mind in the resolution to y 
mit these observations to your better jug, 
ment; and it will ever be my happinessip 
reflect on the attention with which y 
have heard me. The object of the motig 
I mean to conclude with, is that which 
must be the object of every man who hea, 
me, of every good citizen,—the unit 
and knitting together the hearts and ming 
of all deseriptions of men—that for whig 
you daily entreat a blessing from Heaye 
on your councils, It is in that persuasio, 
I ask of you no unmediate, or specie 
grant, because I am not prepared togy 
what other measures, healing, and sal 
tary, ought to accompany the adoption d 
my motion. Many there are, but thisy 
not the fit occasion for stating them; all] 
now ask of you is, not to shut your 
but to go into a committee, to conside 
that which never has been considered @ 
one united subject in parliament, I mea 
the state and condition of Ireland, theled 
ing feature of which is the religious reste 
tions of its people. It has long beenm 
wish, to have an opportunity of stati 
their grievances to your lordships. When 
I found that the people of Ireland grep 
impatient at your neglect—when I fou 
that no step was taken to redeem th 
pledge given them by the union, I wasds 
cidedly of opinion, that all the best im 
terests of the British Empire required thi 
the subject should be brought into discus 
siov. It was their desire it should nowh 
brought forward. I think the season high 
ly favourable. ‘There is every motive itt 
endeavouring to preserve that necessily 
part of the empire: you are called upo 
by every principle of self-defence, to clot 
your ranks, and unite your whole fore 
order to oppose an enemy, whose pont 
you have so much reason to contemplalt 
with awe. ‘There is this further argumell 
in favour of the question—that it 1s m0 
called for by tumult, but by the good cor 
duct of the catholics. 1 was not soryitt 
the opportunity of stating my own sell 
ments. I felt honoured by being desinl 
to put myself forward, and J can only 
that I should feel happy if, in the manié 
of discharging my duty towards them, ! 
have done their cause no prejudice, 1 
conclude by moving, “ that the house @ 
now resolve itself into a committee of t 
whole house, to take this petition mtoe@ 
sideration.” 
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Lord Hawkesbury.—My lords ; after the 
determination expressed by the noble ba- 
yon who has just spoken, to treat the subject 
with all the temper and moderation which 

operly belonged to it; I can only regret 
at he seemed, so early in his speech, to 


forget the recommendation with which he | 


set out. The question, he said, would and 
must be carried, if not on this night, at least 
at no very distant period. This was holding 
out something like a menace to the house, 
calculated to defeat that temper and modera- 
‘tion, which the noble lord himself had be- 
by recommending, 

Lord Grenville spoke to order. He said 
it was impossible for him to remain silent, 
when he was so grossly misrepresented. 
He would appeal to every noble lord, to every 
‘honest man who heard him, whether he had 
uttered a sentiment or a word that-could be 
considered as the language of menace; when 
he said it must ultimately succeed, he only 
meant that sooner or later truth and rea- 
son must triumph over the prejudice of any 


Pd Hawkesbury then proceeded : I cer- 
tainly understood the noble lord to have used 
those terms in the sense which I have af- 
fixed to them: but if the noble baron only 
‘means that his cause must ultimately tri- 
 umph by the force of reason and argument, 
I am equally ready to meet him upon that 
ground. In.opening the business, the noble 
baron has not thought proper to explain to 
us distinctly the object of his motion for 
referring thé petition to acommittee, From 
the whole train of his reasoning, however, 
we cannot be at a loss to perceive that he 
does not propose to confine himself to the 
partial measure of remedying the complaints 
of the petitioners; but that his argument 
goes to the full extent of repealing and 
abrogating all the tests at present subsisting 
‘in every part of the empire. I trust your 
lordships are fully sensible of the magnitude 
and importance of such a proposition; I 
trust you wil] pause before you give any 
countenance to the first step of a proceeding 
which may lead to such alarming conse- 
quences. Whatever difference of opinion 
1 may entertain as to the merits of this pe- 
tition, T have deprecated its being brought 
forward at the present moment: and I have 
great satisfaction in feeling, that, differing 
as Ido, on this part of the subject, from 
fome persons, whose vote this night will 
| be dictated by the same general principles as 
My own, no efforts have been omitted by 
we to prevent this question from being 

Vau, LV. 
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agitated under the present circumstances, 
Similar exertions for the same purpose have 
been made by my noble friend who is at 
the head of the government of Ireland: but 
as all our exertions have proved ineffectual, 
as the Catholics have been advised to press 
forward their claims on the attention of 
parliament at this particular period contrary 
to their own interests, and, as I think, to 
a just consideration of what’ is dye to the 
tranquillity of the empire ; I feel it to be 
a duty to have no reserve upon the subject. 
| | owe it to the country, tothis house, to the 
petitioners, and to myself, to state distinctly 
my opinion on every part of this question ; 
an.opinion not hastily formed, but. the re- 
sult of some years’ consideration; an opi- 
' niow founded on the most accurate observa- 
tion, and the most diligent enquiry I have 
been able to make upon the subject: and 
though I certainly think the present time 
peculiarly unfavourable for its agitation ; 
though I am of opinion that the circum- 
stances growing out of that time, would of 
themselves furnish a sufficient ground. fo) 
resisting the proposition of the noble lord; 
yet my objection rests not on the time only, 
but is applicable to any time and to any 
circumstances under which this subject can 
be brought forward.—In stating this opi-+ 
nion to your lordships, it would be contrary 
to all the feelings I have ever entertained, 
and all the sentiments I have ever expressed, 
if I could be supposed to be influenced by 
any motives of passion or prejudice towards 
the individuals who are principally the sub- 
ject of this night’s debate. In this view, 
many of the principles laid down by the 
noble lord would not be applicable to me, 
or to any of those who. act under similar 
impressions. It has ever been my opinion, 
that toleration should be extended to all 
classes of religionists, and to all sectaries. 
It was a question much agitated about a 
century ago, by certain. speculative writers, 
whether the evils which would result from 
the prevalence of infidelity, or fromthe 
influence of religious superstition and en- 
‘thusiasm, would be likely to be the most 
‘destructive of. the happiness of society ? 
‘Lhis question, if ever it was a problem, has 
been solved within our own experience. 
| We have lived to see a republic of atheists 
established, for a time, in the very heart 
of Europe : we have witnessed the desola- 
tion which they have occasioned, and ex- 
perienced, in part, the evils which they have 
produced. We must be sensible that the 
bigotry, intolerance, persecution, and cruelty 
i 2x . ; 
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of the most condemned systems of super- 
stition and enthusiasm, are as clemency, 
moderation, and mercy, when compared 
with the same qualities in the atheists of 

rance, With such an example before our 
eyes, we can no longer hesitate in believing 
that those who possess any religion, be it 
what it may, are to be preferred, both as 
men and subjects, to those who have none. 
‘Every class of religious persons, in this 
view, deserves the support, the toleration, 
and protection of a rational goyernment ; 
aud of the different descriptions of chris- 
tians, the catholics are not those in whom 
I have the least confidence ; norcan J agree 
in any of the suspicions which may have 
‘been entertained, that the catholics are in- 
capable of becoming loyal and dutifu} sub- 
jects. I am convinced that many of the 
odious tenets ascribed to them; have never 
been substantially, and, infact, believed by 
them. JI know by experience, both by 
their conduct in this country during the 
most critical times, by their conduct in Ca- 
hada and in many- other parts of the world, 
th-t they have proved themselves on many 
occasions mos‘ loyal and excellent subjects 
even to a protestant sovereign. But the 
uestion we have this night to consider, 
oes not relate to their situation as subjects ; 
we are deliberating upon a claim’ to politi- 
cal power, Civil liberty should be denied 
to no man, except upon the strongest rea- 
sons; civil rights ought not to be abridged, 
except upon the most urgent necessity : but 
the principleWhich ought to influence the 
distribution of political power, is not only 
not the’same, but is in some respects the 
very reverse of that which ought to operate 
upon civil liberty. With regard to the one, 
the presumption is always against all re- 
straint; with regard to ‘the ather, however 
wise it may be’ to extend it, it should al- 
ways be extended with that degree of jea- 
lousy and gircumspection which may enable 
us to guard against the abuse of it, and 





and the governed, and which, though they 
might be made the subject of revision 
even of alteration, should not be changat 
except on the strongést grounds, gnd’g 
the most urgent necessity. The princigia 
of the revolution, a8 established by thebj 
of rights and act of settlement, have alwan 
been considered as of this description, ‘Ith 
one of ‘the fundamental principles of thes 
laws, that the king must be protestant, gf 
must hold communion with the church a 
England. The conduct of our ancestors ; 
the revolution, has been a subject of ag 
ration to all wise*men and true patriot 
The persons who brought about that glo io 
event, were sensible of all the adyanty 
of hereditary monarchy; they determi 
to depart no further from the strict line | 
succession, than the necessity of the 
and the nature of the circumstances 
dered indispensible : but in their pros 
settlement of the constitution, as well a 
their remedy of existing grievances, the 
had the courage and fortitude to consider the 
situation of the country in all its different 
contingencies; they.put the question. fa 
themselves, whether the inconvenience ai 
ing from having a king of a religion aif 
ferent from that which wés ‘established i 
the country, or the evil of breaking in a 
the order of succession, were the greater! 
and, with all their attachment to hereditary 
monarchy, they determined that it-was mor 
expedient to break in‘upon the line ‘of sie, 
cession, than to risk the consequence 
which might result from having a soverelg 
of a religion different from that of the cot 
try. This law was not founded uponéa 
speculative principles, nor decreed from a 
idea of imaginary grievances ; but wast 
result of experience, and grew out of 

evils which had been actually felt under 
king who was of a religion hostile tot 
which was established in the state. Now, 
say, it follows as a necessary consequence 
the limitation of the crown to persaus of tt 
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which may prevent its being made the in- | established religion, that the same 


strument to destroy the very government, 


for whose protection and support it was | 
‘those who dispense the favours of | 


giéne created —I am ready to admit, that 
no laws can be considered as perpetual, and 
that there must exist in every state a power 
somewhere, to revise, fo modify, and even 


to abrogate the laws of the state, according | 


as circumstances may render it necessary : 


but it has. bega the ‘practice of every wise | principle ; but that it is true to ae 

overnment to adopt certain elementary and | 
FinAdmental laws, which might become a, 
kind of landmark ‘between the governers 
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may be shades of opinion as,to the’ é 


° . ° ba 
ciple should apply to the immediate si 
counsellors, and officers of the crowl,=# 










crown, who are in some instances actti 
the delegates of the crown, and whott 
act in its name and by its authority. 1m 


which it may be expedient to apply Ms 
and in acertain degree, must 


extent, 
for what could] 


pear incontrovertible ; 


tore preposterous than, ina government 


to Oy? 
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aw, where the law is above the crown,’ to | and a bill was in consequence introduced 
apel the king, under the pain of forfei-| into parliament with a view of excluding 
furé, to be of the established church, and | him from the throne ; it was professed by 
Wdlow ‘the ministers, the chancellor, the | those who s:ccessfully opposed that bill, 
does’ of the land, té be of ariy religion | that they would agree to any limitation on 
fhe mnost hostile to’ the establishment ? If| the exercise of the power of tlie crown, 
#e were reasdning ab initio, the converse | though they would not consent to break in 
@ this doctrine, I could conceive, might | on the course of succession. The king made 
be Maintained with much plausibility; I} a declaration conformable to the same prin- 
éuld undetstand its being contended, that | ciples, the exclusion bill was rejected by this 
infringément upon the line of succession | house, and it was not till after the country 

ip at hereditary government was so serious | had the experience of the evils atising from 
an evil, and might be,productive of such |a catholic king, that, in the futare settle- 
fdlamitous consequences, that it might be | ment of the constitution and the throne, the 
inore' expedient to incur the inconvenience | same limitation was extended to the crown 
of a king of a different religion from the | with regard to relizion, which had been 
religion of the country, rather than expose | previousiy imposed on the great officers of 
parsélves to all the evils which might arise | the crown, and on the members of both 
from the possibility of a disputed succession ; | houses of parliament—The adoption, there- 
and that. our security ought therefore to | fore, of this principle with respect to the 
d not upon the limitation of the crown | latter, was antecedent, in point of time, to 
ivthis respect, but upon a limitation against | the adoption of it with respect to the for- 
all thos¢ ‘who hold the principal situations of | mer ; the importance of the limitation, in 
trast and power under the crown : but it is | this instance, for the security of our estab- 
impossible to conceive how the idea cati be | lishment, appears to have been judged to 
ever be entertained, that were the hereditary | be at the least as natural and essential as in 
principle is in question, you will actually | the case cf the crown itself; and the ob- 
Violate it, rather than suffer a prince to sit | jections which were felt to apply to such a 
upon the throne, wlio is of a religion diffe- | limitation on the crown were considered 
rent from that of the state ; and yet, where | truly as in no cegree applying to a limita- 
the hereditary principle does not interfere, | tion or the offices of the crown. —l come 
not any other principie which can in any | now to consider what might be the practical 
degree be at variance with what is due to the | effects of a removal of all these limitations 
searity of the establishment, that you will | and restrictions which our ancestors have 
suffer the servants of the crown to be of a| adopted for the security of the constitution. 
feligion the most hostile to that of the state, | These restrictions apply bethto the dissen- 
though their being so must be productive | ters and the catholics, but to the latter in 
of 4s many and even more practical incon- |a much more extensive degree than to the 
VYeniences than could arise from the king | former. It may be materic!, therefore, iti 
himself being in the samé situation. The | this place, to state what was the’cause of 
liihitation of the crown, therefore, with re | this distinctior. There are certainly some 
i to religion, would seem necessarily to | ctasses of protestant dissenters Who differ 














ad to the limitation of the advisers and | from the church of England, on matters of 
counsellors of tlhe crown ; and the principle | doctrine, as widely as the roman cathelics ; 
With fespect to the first could never be main- | there are some who differ even more widely 
fained, unless it were likewise extended to | on the subject of hierarchy and church go- 
Me latter—In point of fact; the history of | verament: but there is this important dis- 
ur constitution establishes the truth of this | tinction between protestant dissenters of 
Mty course of reasoning. When, at the | every description and roman catholics ; the 
Msturation, apprehensions and jealousies | former admit that all ecclesiastical matfers 
Were entertained both of the presbyterians | may be the subject of internal regulation , 





aod catholics, parliament began by passing | they acknowledge no foreign jurisdiction, 


the Corporation act, principally directed, they pay no foreign allegiance: the catho- 
‘teainst the former. They afterwards passed ;lics, on the contrary, acknowledge a juris- 
e test act, principally directed’ against the | diction ‘in a foreign power. I am aware 


met ; no limitation then existing er being ; that this jurisdiction is stated to be confined 


be With respect to the crown itself: | to spiritual and ecclesiastical matters : bat it 
en} when the Duke of York publiély avowed | must be obviots to evezy person who has 
ee Conversion to the ro:tan catholic religion, 2x3 
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considered the subject, that it is impossible, 
inmanycases, toseparate civil fromecclesiasti- 
cal power. In the catholic religion, above all 
others, the jurisdiction and authority of the 
priesthood: interfere in a great part of the 
civil and ¢omestic concerns of life; Let any 
person reflect how large a-proportion of the 
property and civil rights of individuals must 
depend on thelegality and validity of marriage ; 
yet onthissubject the opinions and practice of 
the catholics differ essentially from those of 
the established church. ‘They consider mar- 
riage as a contract to be entered upon, in 
many cases, whder different conditions and 
in different circumstances from those which 
are prescribed by the laws of the country, 
and, when completed, to be incapable of 
dissolution, on any account, by any human 
authority. The power to whom they ap- 
peal, on all those subjects where there is 
ground for doubt; is a foreign power, 
wholly unconnected with, and in a greater 
or less degree necessarily hostile to, the state. 
Can there then be any doubt of theimportance 
and solidity of the distinction between the 
roman catholics and all other classes of 
christians ? Their obedience to a foreign 
jurisdiction forms an additional feature in 
their dissent from the establishment to that 
of all other christians, and renders addi- 
tional guards against them indispensable : 
but I say with respect to all descriptions of 
. dissenters; would you intrust the patron- 
age of the church, in its most important 
branches, to persons who consder your 
_ establishment heretical or idolatrous ? Are 
you desirous of seeing the administration of 
‘ justice in the hands of thoze whose religious 
opinions are, in the most essential particu- 
jars, directly at variance with the law of the 
land? Would you be satisfied, that the 
office holden by my noble and learned frierd 
en the woolsack should be conferred on a 
person of a religion hostile to that of the 
state? Remember, that, if religion does 
really operate upon the mind of man, it 
imust operate far beyond all human consider- 
-ations ; that no pious man will prefer his 
temporal to his spiritual concerns ; that, if 
the religion and the state are distinct and at 
variance, aud he is compelled to decide be- 
tweenthem, he must decide for his religion, 
and against the stage. It is not because I 
believe the catholics to be bad ntefi, it is 
because I believe them to be honest and sin- 
cere} that I would-exclude them from that 
‘power, which they might use for our own 
destruction. It cawnot too often be repeat- 
ed, that the question before us-is not whe- 











ther the catholics may be loyal subjects ; not | 


whether they should enjoy. toleration, or 
obtain civil rights or civil liberty ; but whether 
you wil] grant to them political power of every 
description, at the time when they refuse tg 
acknowledge the complete authority of thy 
state. Whenever this question pth been 
discussed without doorsy the’ only answer] 
have ever heard made to’ it is that, as} 
as we had a protestant king, there conld 
be no probability. of any of the offices iq 
question being filled by any except protest 
ants: but, I ask, where is the security foe 
this ? where, but in the laws whichit 
proposed to abrogafé? And if this were 
the case, what is the boon sought for ; and 
why is there any eagerness to attain it? J 
would be to deceive both catholics and dig. 
senters, if we should repeal these laws 
a favour, and then refuse them the advap 
tages which they have sought for and ex. 
pected in their repeal. If the safety of the 
state requires a barfier ; let that barriet hg 
the law, and let us hate courage and fim 
ness enough both to avow it and to maintaiy 
it—The question relative to the admission 
of catholics to parliament, stands, I admit, 
in some respects, upon different grounds 
from that of their admission into the great 
offices of state. The members of the legi 
lature are not compelled by the law to hold 
communion with the church of England; 
and, powerfal as each branch of the legis 
Jature is in itself, the personal power of the 
individuals who compose it is very different 
from the personal power of those who hold 
the great offices of state, or who belong to 
the council of the sovereign. But though 
the legislature has not enacted the same tests 
for the members of the legislature, as for 
the officers of state ; it has enacted sont 
tests, and those ofa nature very importa, 
It has enacted for this purpose, an oath of 
abjuration of the pretender ; a test which 
at this time of day may nct be consi 

as very essential, but which no class of 
christians has. any objection to take. It 
has enacted a declartion against transi 
stantiation, and other popish articles d 
faith ; a declaration most necessary. at the 
time it was adopted, but which might be 
stated, perhaps with scme_ degree of plats 
bility, to be a mere doctrinal test, ai 
though applicable to doctrines, which ate al 
fariance with the religious opinigns off 
established church, not mofé so than. 


of the sentiments of certain classes of di 


senters: but it has enacted the oa 
supremacy :-and I appéai: to all conside 
men, whether, as long as the ca 
refuse to take that oath, it could be # 
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itthem into the two houses of par- 
tapiede tie desire it. may, be considered, 
what. is-thes purport of the oath of su- 
icy. veit? does not call upon indivi- 

ig even to declare his majesty head of 
the church, as he is by law ; It calls upon 
them only to abjure all foreign dominion 
and jurisdiction.; and as long as the catho- 
lies decline taking this oath, could it be 
consistent with the security of the ‘state, to 
consider them as competent members of the 
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one side, and that of religion on the other. 
Such a state of things would not only pro- 
duce much internal confusion and disorder, 
but it would ‘operate most. injuriously with 
respect to the lower orders of the people, 
who would unavoidably, in many. instanees 
and on many occasions, become the victims 
of these conflicting interests, I am there- 
fore clearly of opinion that, upon genefal 
principles, it-is to the highest degree inex- 
pedient to relax any of those laws which 





jslature of a protestant and independent | 
country? But in addition to these consider- | 
ations, arising out of the importance of the | 
tests themselves, particularly the latter, I am 
convinced it would be highly inexpedient for 
the interest of Ireland to repeal these tests, | 
and thereby enable Roman catholics to be- | 
come members of the legislature. In the | 
first place, it would not satity them ; and I 
should consider, that to add to their political 
r by means which would not satisfy | 
them, would be the greatest degree of im-_ 
dence. In the second place, though it | 
might benefit a few individuals ; instead of | 
beng advantageous, it would be highly in- | 
jutious to the great mass of the population j 
of Ireland. In the year 1793, the elective 
franchise in the counties was granted to the 
Roman catholics of Ireland. ‘This was con- 
sidered at the time to be a great boon to} 
them, not so much on account of the politi- 
cal power which it bestowed upon them, | 


have been enacted for the security of the 
establishments of the country. The nobié 
lord has stated, that he could, not see any 
thing in the present times, which could 
render it inexpedient to grant the prayer of 
ihe petition. As to this point, my lords, 
I view the subject very differently from the 
noble lord; I consider the circumstances to 
be so materially changed since the years 
1800 and 1801, as to absolve from incon- 
sistency any person who might have been 
disposed to support the measure at that pe- 
riod, and who may nevertheless be deter- 
mined to oppose it in the present instance, 
The French revoluticn, as I have already 
stated to you, was founded in part on athe- 
ism ; It was calculated to occasion new and 
great dangers to Europe ; the cause of civil 
society was at that time naturally and justly 
considered to be the cause of all religions, 
against those who had none. The circum- 
stances of the moment induced many per- 


a because it placed the catholic tenantry | sons to feel an indifference respecting the 
upon the same footing with the protestant | subject of ail former contests. To a certain 
tenantry, and afforded therefore to landlords | degree, this change in our policy might be 
the same inducements to favour and conci- | not only natural, but wise :—but, as it re- 
hate the one as the other. ‘The practical! peatedly happens, in our exertions to avert 
effect of it has, however, been to produce | the present danger, we were not at all times 
in the counties of Ireland something ap- | sufficiently considerate of the past, nor so at- 
proaching very near to universal suffrage ; | tentive as we ought to have been to the fu- 


Mhence of property would be operating on 


a the law stands at present. No great in- 
convenience is, hawever, felt from this cir- 
tumstance ; they can vote only for a pro- 
festant candidate ; and, the great mass of 
property being in the hands of the protes- 
fants, the tenantry, according to the natural 
order of society, will generally follow their 
hndlords. But I know it is the opinion of 
some of the persons best informed of the 
p me state of Ireland, that, if the doors 
Of parliament were once thrown open to 
lics, if catholics could once declare 
emselves as candidates in the diferent 
Solinties, the influence of the priests would 
‘8 exerted in favour of the catholic candi- 
Ms as such, and certainly against the pro- 
Mstants, The result would be, that the in- 
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ture. However this may be, we have wit- 
nessed a great change in Eyrope within the 
last four years ;—-the extreme of democra- 
cy has given place, 2s in the end it naturally 
must, to the most arbitrary power which 
was ever erected in any country; and the 
person possessing that power, has judged it 
prudent to reconcile himself to the pope, 
and to the church of Rome, as a support and 
assistance to his authority, Whoever con- 
siders the extent of the power of France at 
the present moment; whoever reflects, that 
almost al] catholic Europe, with the excep- 
tion of the dominions of Austria, is in sub- 
jection. to France ; whoever contemplates 
the absolute dependence of the pope on the 
will of France, and, what never happened 
in any fprmer period, that there is at pre- 
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gent no counterbalance whatever at Rome 
6 the influence of that power; whoever 

ives dué weight to the considerations aris- 
Fe but of the nature of the connection sub- 
sisting between the catholics of © Ireland 

and t ‘pop , and will attend to the circum- 
’ gtanee that the eatholic church of Ireland 
ig under tlie controul and superintendance 
of a college of cardinals at Rome; must be 
éonvinced, that thete never was a moment 
tore unfavourable for augmenting their 
political power. On every sound principle 
of réasouing, this could not be considered 
ds 4 proper time for bringing forward such 
a claim. Those who do not agree with me 
in objecting to the measure on principle, 
should nevertheless wait for the result of the 
contest in which we are engaged; they 
sliduld feel that this was the time, of all 
éthets, when it would be peculiarly hazard- 
. ous to patt with any share of that power 
yhich, orice parted with, it might never be 
ssible to resume, and which, if abused, it 
. itight be beyond our own power to remedy. 
I come now to the consideration of the prac- 
tical advantages which would be likely to 
arise from these meastirés ; and I cannot 
but feel, that we are called upon to sacrifice 
our laws for a benefit to a few individuals, 
Bat which «would be likely to afford no ad- 
pairs 5 whatever to the great mass of the 
éatholic population of Ireland. Every thing 
in that countty has already been conceded to 
tlie catholics, which can interest the great 
bodly of the people. They enjoy the right 
Of adkhission into all offices, civil and mili- 
tary; the right of franchise in their respec- 
tive couriti¢s ; and, in short, every right and 
privilege enjoyed by their fellow-subjects, 
with the exception of: about thirty-eight 
Of the first offices of state, and the admis- 
sid into the two houses of parliament. 
€an we, then, really believe that they feel 
imuch anxiety on the subject of what remains 
to be given? I-am fortunately in possession 
of the sentiments of some important autho- 
tities on this part of the subject. In the 
year 1798, several of the persons who were 
ander the accusation of high tréason, were 
examined before a committee of the lords 
and corimons of the parliament of Ireland, 
ahd were permitted to banish themselves at 
the time of the pesce, on condition of mak- 
ing a full-disclosure of all the circumstances 
within their knowledge, relative to the rebel- 
Yion. I shall not allude to the evidetice of that 
petson, who but a few week's before had been 
described to be the most virtuous and enlight- 
éned of patriots ; but who proved himself on 


that occasion by his own confession to be the: 





greatest oftraitors; Tmean Mr. ArthurO'Gyy, 
nor. Iam desirous of referring you to the gj, 
dence of persons both in talents and petses. 
verance very much his suiperiours, 

Ist is, Dr. M‘Nevin, a physician and 4 cathow 
lic ; the 2d, Thomas Addis Emmett, @ pp 
fessed protestant, and a lawyer. My lots, 
the following questions were proposed 
Dr. M‘Nevin by the secret committee ¢f 
the Irish house of lords :—Was any eed 
siastical establishment intended by the new 
government ? 4. No: I conceive that are 
volution would of course involve the demo. 
lition of the church establishment; and of 
course a relief of the poor from tithes, xg, 
Do yon think the mass of the people in the 
provinces of Leinster, Munster, and gy 
naught, care the value of this: pen, or th 
drop of ink which it contains, for ‘parlix 
mentary reform or catholic emancipation? 
A. I am sure they do not: but they wish 
much to be relieved from the payment-of 
tithes——-To Mr. Emmett, the questions, 
though not so pointedly expressed, were of 
a similar nature, and the .answers are pot 
less deserving atteniion. @Q. Do you think 
the mass of the people care for catholié 
emancipation, or parliamentary reform? 4 
I believe the mass of the people do not care 
a feather for catholic emancipation ; “nes 
ther did they care for parliamentary reform, 
till it was explained to them as leading tp 
other objects which they looked to, prineis 
pally the abolition of tithes. They ‘wer 
also taught to consider that, when they be 
came members of a democracy, theif ¢0n. 
dition would be bettered. @. Was any ee 
clesiastical establishment intended by “the 
revolutionary government ?. 4. None, er 
tainly —Why then I have a right'to infer, 
as well from these authorities, as from th 
presumption of the thing itself, that, cis 
cumstanced as’ the great body of the Cathe 
lics is at this time, they would not consider 
what you are called upon to grant, a9 ay 
desirable boon or material concession 
them. The noble baron has said that, it 
acceding to his propositions, we should par 
with but little, and grant much. My view 
of the question is totally different ; I ami 
opinion that we should give little, and tisk 
every thing ; that we should surrendertht 
which would not“. enrichen them, tit 
might might make us poor indeed.” ‘Tbe 
lieve that what remains to be giver isa 
because if given it might make the cation 
the state. I am ready to» give them’ 
thing under the state, but Iam not prepalt 
and, I trust, your lordships peither ate 
ever will be prepared, to surrender the stile 
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itself into their hands; I haye heard it said,’ 
“since have given so much, why not 
svomish the remainder? I answer, you 
have hitherto.only given them that which, 
‘however advantageous and beneficial it may 
beto them, is little taken from you, whilst 
you. eserve what remains. ‘The objection 
‘to your former concessions has been, not to 
the concessions themselves, but to the future 
‘dévantage which would be taken of them ; 
and that, were those once granted, they 
would tend, infallibly to the conclusion 
which is now attempted to be drawn from 
Recollect, that you still hold in your 

hands the great offices of state and the two 
houses of parliament, and that therein are 
vested the power, jurisdiction, and sove- 
reignty of the empire. Be firm in your pre- 
sent situation, and your establishments are 
‘safe: but every additional step-you take may 
Jead to the vital prejudice of the country. I 
would now ask, whether, if this measure 
were conceded, we really believe the Roman 
‘eatholics. would be satisfied, and whether 
‘we have any ground of confidence from past 
jence, that nothing further would be 
demanded, which it might be indispensible 
to refuse, aud yet which must be refused, 
after this concession, with considerable dif- 
ficulty and disadvantage. I admit that the 
petition on your table is drawn up, in gene- 
ral, in.moderate terms: but the catholics 
even there insinuate that they are not very 
well satisfied with the substituted tests which 
they are now obliged to take ; and when all 
the remaining restrictions are repealed, I 
should not. be surprised if they demanded a 
sepeal of the very tests, on the cogdition of 
faking which they have been hitheato reliev- 
ed. But is this all? Let me appeal to the 
history of Ireland within the last few years. 
rin the year 1793, when a noble friend of 
gine. was lord lieutenant of Ireland, the 
satholics presented a petition, in which they 
professed specifically to state all their greiy- 
‘ances. Some opposition was made to the 
prayer of this petition by persons of great 
weight and respectability in Ireland : but, in 
the end, all that they prayed for was grant- 
#1, It was not till this had been done, that 
they stated, in an address of thanks present- 
itothe lord lieutenant, in which they pro- 
fess their gratitude for what had been ac- 
eorded-to them, that they considered it as a 
first step only to further favours, and ex- 
Pressed a hope that it would be followed by 


‘additional concessions. Such was the effect 


ff your last concessions. Js it net impor- 
Mant, therefore, to know, by what the pre- 








sent concessions, if granted, may he follow, 
ed? Are there no questions behind this, 
which may ke brought forward as soon as it 
is conceded? Attend te the evidence of Dr. 
M'Nevin and Mr. Emmett. . Do they not 
tell you that, little as the Jvish people. feel 
interested in the present.question, they feel 
a strong interest in the abolitien of tithes ? 
It has been a doctrine advanced within these 
few years by several persons dissenting from 
the church establishment, thet ne person 
ought to be bound to pay to the chureh of 
which he is not a member. This doctrine 
was adopted by many of the chiefs of the 
Irish rebellion : and I would ask the house, 
whether the argument of the neble baron, 
in favour of the concessions new proposed 
in consequence of the catholics being gp 
great a majority of the people, might net be 
afterwards applied, with at Jeast equa] plaw- 
sibility, to the question of their eontribut- 
ing to your church establishment ?——What 
would be the consequence? Why.; that, in 
making this concession, yeu would ouly 
change the ground of the contest, and, in- 
stead of contending with them.on @ question 
on which the great mass of the population 
cannot have, and have not in point of fact, 
any material interest whatever, you weuld 
have to contend with them upen @ pointon 
which all the. passiens, the prejudices, and 
the interests of the people would be naturel- 
ly and easily enabarked against yon. Believe 
me, the laws you are desired to repeal, axe 
the outworks of your church establishment. 
As long as they are preserved, the establish» 
ment itself cannot and wil] et-be assailed; 
Struggle, therefore, for them to the Jast,; 
and remember that if you are there defeated, 
the contest is not at.an end; you will only 
change the scene of action, and have to rer 
sist the enemy in a situation avhere his porwr 
er of attack will be more formidable, and 
your means of defence much more difficult. 
The expectation that concessions, as such, 
should lead to peace, is unfortanately cone 
trary to the experience we kave had ja the 
history of Ireland. No man can jament, a9 
itself, more than J do, the greater part of 
the penal coce which was enacted against 
the catholics in the reign of queen Anne: 
but there is ene singular circhmstanes at- 
tendant upon the enactment of that cede, 
and which deserves peculiar attention, => 
Though ireland, from its first conqeest t 
that period, had, with wery smal) interepr 
tions, been the theatre of rebellion and im 
susveetion, yet froma the time ofthe adopr 
tion of that code, te the pexied of its repeal, 
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‘during a long series of years, notwithstand- 
ding there was ‘a new family upon the throne, 
‘possessing a disputed title to the crown ; not- 
-withstanding two formidable rebellions in 
Great-Britain, Ireland remained in a state 
of and tranquillity; it was not till 
‘after the policy of concession had -been 
adopted, that disaffection, insurrection, and, 
‘ultimately, rebellion, made again their ap- 
‘pearance in that country. As I never could 
have approved of the principle of that code, 
‘T rejoice at its repeal: but though I approve 
of the repeal in substance, I doubt very 
much the wisdom and policy of the mode in 
which many parts of that repeal were effect- 
ed; it does not appear to have been effected 
on any great and consistent system of policy 
by which the whole state of Ireland was 
‘brought under the consideration of govern- 
‘ment, and future dangers thereby foreseen 
-and provided against, at the time that an- 
cient grievances were removed: but con- 
cession seems to have been too often made 
‘to elamour, for the purpose of averting the 
danger of the moment; such concession, 
‘Jed naturally to new demands; such de- 
‘mands, have on some occasions been preci- 
pitately complied with ; and the consequence 
has been, that discontent has been fostered 
and encouraged, and some inconsistencies 
have been introduced into the laws of that 
country, which ii is imposible not to regret. 
Viewing the subject in this light, I cannot 
‘agree with the noble baron in attributing so 
much political wisdom to the gradual manner 
in which, ‘in this instance, these concessions 
have been made: on the contrary, I disco- 
yer no small inconvenience and mischief in 
the very circumstance which is the object of 
tis commendation ; I believe that the tran- 
quillity of Ireland would have been better 
consulted, if, instead of the teraporary ex- 
pedients just described, a mature andsteady 
view had been taken of the whole of its con- 
dition ; if it had been deliberately enquired, 
what ‘concessions might have been made 
without much hazard, and what ought to 
have been for ever refused: this being as- 
‘certained, it would have been the part of a 
Jiberal and enlightened policy to grant what- 
ever the safety of the state would have per- 
mitted : and there would have been this con- 
wenience in such a proceeding, the delibera- 
‘tion with which the concessions would have 
been made, would have sanctioned the con- 
cessions themselves. At the same time it 
-would have been a bar to further demands, 
and we should have been equally tranquil 





we granted. “My lords, the conduct of pm 
self en of those with whom I] i 
will prove that we have’ been at all tin. 
friends to a mild and conciliatory ex 
the laws in Ireland: but whilst I state q 
to have been our opinion’ and our . 
must be allowed to say that I have formed, 
very erroneous judgment of the charac 
of the people of Ireland, if I have notleam, 
ed that that policy which in my Judgment 
is most compatable with mild laws, name 
a'steady system of government, is the best 
chance you can have for the internal peare 
and tranquility of that country. The ma, 
ims which I have adduced in support of oy 
established laws, are neither new in them 
selves, nor confined to the country in which 
we have the blessing of being born; they 
are the maxims and principles which hap 
been hitherto adopted by every free comm, 
nity of Europe, as well in ancient as inm, 
dern times. It has been till within the 
few years a principle uniformly recogrizel, 
that the state and the established relizionof 
a country must be connected ; and that thoy 
who possess political power in the forme, 
owe a certain degree of obedience and hk 
mage to the latter. If I look to the ancient, 
I find that, in the republic of Athens, th 
citizen could take a share in the civil adm 
nistration, or enter upon any public ofits 
before he lad taken au oath that ‘he would 
defend and protect his country and its qe 
gion, and that he would conform to them 
tional worship. In the republic of Roms, 
the great civil and military officers cq 
only be appointed through the concutteit 
sanction of the established.rights ;—without 
the due performance of these, the appoitt 
ments were not good, the parties weresil 
to be vitio creati, and they lost theif siti 
tions. If I look to modern times, I fitd 
that, in the republic of Holland, the’prit 
cipal offices of the state could only, be holden 
by those who professed the establishedtdl 
gion of the country. In the governmetta 
Poland, (a limited monarchy in prin 
however vicious it might be in practice,)l 
same maxim was entertained and acted’ 
on. Similar principles will be fount" 
have pervaded almost all the free govem 
ments of Europe: and I know not bowl 
can better sum up what was understogit 
be the system and practice of Europe iil 
respect, than in the words of our gion 
deliverer, king William; who, whe 
plied to by king James, on the sti 
indulgence to the catholics, made; 


and equally safe in what we rsfased and what Mr. Vagel, the following answer: “2 
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esses ever had a profound submission 
tohis majesty ; &c. &cc.: but since the mat- 
ter that was then in hand, related not to the 
aking of new laws, but to the total abro- 
gation of those already made both by king 
and parliament, their highnesses did not 
see how it could be vspected of them, that 
y should consent to such an abrogation, 
fo which they had so just an aversion; as be- 
ing a thing contrary to all the laws and cus- 
toms of all Christian states, whether pro- 
testants or papists, who admitted none to a 
sharé in the government or public employ- 
jnents, but those who professed the public 
and established religion, and endeavoured 
to secure it against al] attempts whatsoever.” 
There are, I know, two most important 
sa in recent times, to this policy : 
the first is to be found in the conduct of 
the national assembly of France, who pro- 
daimed the equality of all religions; which 
was only @ prelude to the destruction of 
every description of religion in that coun- 
tty.. The second exception to this principle, 
is the system of the United States of Ame- 
fica, Idesire that any person who is dis- 
posed to hold ont this system as a subject 
for imitation, would inform himself of the 
situation of that country; I desire that he 
would read the accounts of the different 
persons who have visited it within these few 
years. what will he learn from these ac- 
counts? why; that one of the circumstances 
that attracts the attention of every stranger 
who passes through this country, is the ap- 
parent indifference, in many parts of it, to 
dll religion; that the public worship ap- 
pears to be neglected ; that the churches are 
suffered to be in ruin. Can such a state of 
things exist, and have no effect on the mo- 
tai, temper, and dispositions of a people ? 
iid, then, America in this respect be 
an example even for a new community ? 
but can she be an example to a country like 
Great Britain, whose pride and glory it has 
been, whose pride and glory, I trust, it 
ever will be, to exist under a different sys« 
fem, and to have been fostered and sup- 
~~ under different principles. I know 
the proposition of the noble baron has 
the ‘approbation of some of the best and 
most virtuous of men; I know, however, 
that some of its most active friends will be 
fotind amongst those who have, of the sub- 
et of religion, no small degree of insen- 
Wulity, If’ religion ‘be necessary for the 
iin: of mankind, states must be in 
mest about it, as well as individuals. The 


people of every country ‘will look, “and ve 


on. LV, 





aright to look, to what their civil governors 
think, and how their civil governors act 

If they are zealous, if they are united, it 
will have a considerable eftect in producing 
the same qualities in the community over 
which they are placed; if they are ‘luke- 
warm, if they are divided, what can be ex- 
pected from the people ?—It has been said 
that the laws of Ireland, with regard to the 
different tests, are not in all respects similar 
to those of Great Britain; they certainly 
are not so: in some particulars, the dif- 
ference arises out of the different circum- 
stances of the two countries, and it may be 
wise and expedient to have established it in 
others. However, my own’ opinion is, 
that the principal difference has arisen from 
a want of a due consideration at the time in 
the parliament of Ireland: but whatever 
the difference may be, we must take Ireland 
as we found her at the union. If the inde- 
pendent parliament of Ireland has removed 
some few restraints which it would have 
been more prudent on British principles to 
have continued, we are nevertheless bound 
in justice and good faith not to re-enact 
them, unless some strong practical necessity 
should indispensably require it: but on the 
same pritciple I,assert, that, if the inde- 
pendent parliament of Ireland antecedent to 
the union, judged it expedient to continue 
certain restraints as necessary tor the safety 
of that part of the empire, we are bound 
likewise in justice and good faith not to re- 
peal them, unless some unforeseen circum- 
stances and great necessity should compel 
us to have recourse to such a repeal—tI 
have already stated, in a former part of that 
with which I have troubled you, that I was 
ready to admit that no laws. could be perpe- 
tual; but there are certain laws so incor- 
porated with the very existence uf a state, 
that to attempt materially to affect them, 
may be replete with the greatest danger.— 
I consider the connection which has sub- 
sisted between the church establishment and 
the constitution of this country to be of that 
nature ; let us remember that if the church 
owes its ‘existence to the protection of the 
state, the constitution owes not less its ex- 
istence to the support it has occasionlly, 
met with from the church. In the reign 
of Charles the First, the party who me- 
ditated and ultimately accomplished the ruin 
of the monarchy, meditated at the same 
time, and equally accomplished, the rain of 
the church establishment: they fell together, 
and at the restoration they rose azein to- 
a In the beginning cf the: reign v 

2 : 
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Charles the Second, when the tide ran high 
in favour of monarchy, the only resistance 
which was made to that prince for some 
years, was made by the church patty ; and 
to their opposition at that time, we were in- 
debted for the preservation of any part of 
our political libertiés. I come then to the 
revolution : and let me ‘ask any person ac- 
quainted with the history of that period, 
‘whether the zeal of the whigs for liberty 
could have effected it, if they had not been 
aided, seconded, and abetted by the zeal of 
the tories for the established church ?—I 
call not therefore upon any one of the great 
parties into which this country has been 
divided ; I call upon them ‘all, for support 
this night ; I call upon the whigs, who have 
ever gloried in the lead which they took in 
the revolution of 1688, who have ever con- 
sidered themselves as the principal promoters 
of the bill of rights and act of settlement ; 
I-call upon them to support the system of 
King William, and the laws enacted under 

is auspices; I call upon the tories, the 

tm, steady, and persevering supporters of: 
the monarchy and the established church ; 
I call upon them to maintain those laws 
which are the bulwarks of these establish- 
ments. _ The question between me and the 
noble baron, is shortly this ;—he desires 
you, for the teasons which he has stated, to 
repeal your test laws; to repeal your cor- 
poration acts; nay, to repeal the bill of 
rights, and act of settlement, in some of its 
most important stipulations. I implore you 
to cherish the laws under which you have 
lived and prospered, to cling to that policy 
which, in my conscience I believe, has made 

ou what you are, and under which you 
jal enjoyed liberty, toleration,’ wealth, 
tranquillity, beyond whatever was enjoyed 
by any country on the face of the earth. 
Avoid rash innovations, shun new experi- 
‘tents: the future destiny of our country is 
not in our own hands; kingdoms may rise 
and fall, flourish or decay : but let us not be 
Ourselves the instruments of that blow which 
May occasion. out destruction; let ys not 
despise the wisdom of our ancestors, nor 
forget the dangers which they have averted ! 
Let us reflect that all past experience and all 
ore isin favour of our laws, and that 
it is only.by. a steady adherence to that sys- 
tem which ‘we have received from our fore- 
fathers, anda firm determination to. transmit 
it to our descendants, that we-can hope to 
exist with credit, or to fall (if we must fall) 
with honour, “Inupressed with these consi- 


derations 5 fully convinced ‘that the propo-’ 


sition of the noble lord leads to the rep 

of those laws which are the foundation 4 
all-our happiness, security, and ‘prospep ‘ 
satisfied that the advantages which hg, 

pects to arise from the repeal of them, wou 
not be gained, and that the best interdsty of 
‘the country would be exposed to thé mou 
serious danger ; I depreeate his expetitnen, 


ferring the petition to a committee, ; 
The Duke of Cumberland.—My lopdj: 
after the very ablé manner in which my 
noble friend has explained to this house, the 
reasons which, I trust, will induce -you 
reject the proposal of the noble lofd, ity 
not be necessary for me to enter diffus 
into this question. But whén I reflect oy 
what were. the circumstances which brong 
our family to the throne, and when I con. 
sider what is the objéct of the petition a 
your table, it is impossible for me to remait 
totally silent. With réspect to the circum. 
stances which brought our family to th 
British throne, your lerdships well knoy 
that they originated in the revoltition. Th 
great object of that revolution was to secure 
the religion and liberties of these realm 
These objects were confirmed by the a 
settlement, by the declaration of rights, by 
the oath of supremacy and abjuration, ani 
by the succession to the crown in the pi. 
testant liné. To maintain and uphold: 
these, our family was called to the throne 
And whatever can militate against thes 
principles, in the remotest degree, it is my 
bounden duty, as a member of that : 
and as a member of your lordships’ house, 
to resist. For this purpose, I. must a, 
what is the object of that petition? It ist 
enable the catholics to hold offices of tris 
and power in the state. Was it not to op 
pose such a system that the revolution dn 
ginated ? Was it not the very life and sol 
of that memorable transaction to séctire t 
rights of church and state? Are we thet, 
my lords, going to undo all that the fevoli- 
tion has done? Bear in mind, my lords, th 
scenes that preceded the revolution ; they 
are strong proofs that the participation d 
equal power by catholics and protestant, 
a thing incompatible with the principles 
both. Are you’ not already convinced, 
facts and history, that it is’ impossiblem 
pratestants aud catholics to agree in the a 
ministration of political power ? What the 
will follow if the catholics be admitted ™ 
the great offices-of trust ?. You will sooms 
what, thank God,. till now we haye oj 
read : we shall experience the same om 
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and I shall therefore give my negative fom, 
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sn and bloodshed which stained all the 
oa Mary, who began with granting 
them a-dis nsing power to hold offices of 


nto James, who ended with the 
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power in their favour. He hurled 
self from the throne by conferring on 
them offices of trust.and power, which after- 
wards drew down on them all the weight of 
penal laws: I am justified, therefpre, in 
oncluding, that there can be no boon more 
fraught.with mischief to king and subjects 
| than that prayed for in this peti- 
tion. Not only, however, the awful ex- 
perience. of past times, but the temper of 
the t times call upon us to pause, and 
to ete the voice of the two great ca- 
itals of the empire, and of different coun- 
ties in the united kingdom against this pe- 
tition, We know, my lords, what are the 
lings and sentiments of this nation with 
tespect to the causes and consequences of 
the revolution. The memory of it is kept 
alive daily by the most solemn acts when 
men are called.to undertake public and cor- 
porate functions. His majesty’s subjects on 
such occasions swear to preserve his supre- 
macy in ecclesiastical and civil matters. Does 
that petition acknowledge that supremacy 
inecclesiastical matters? No! if then you 
surrender the power of the state to those 
who deny that supremacy, you do not main- 
tain that supremacy, you virtually surrender 
it, Far be'it from me, my lords, to shackle 
or to fetter the consciences of any men ; 
bat equally far be it from me to pull down 
by rash innovation any of the venerable pil- 
Jars of the constitution. All that can be 
fe consistently with reason and conscience 
dam prompt.to give. But the constitution 
Teannot, dare not, will not give. I must 
uphold. and support, with the last effort of 
my nature, the establishment in church and 
slate, as the great step by which the house 
of Brunswick ascended that throne. 
_ Earl Spencer supported the motion of his 
noble friend, after whose most able and ar- 
gumentative speech, his lordship did not feel 
itnecessary to trouble the house at much 
length. _ If he thought for a moment that the 
motion of his noble friend was likely, in 
the remotest degree, to injure the church or 
‘slate, he assured the house that there was 
hota man in the country who would not 
only be more unwilling to support it, but 


who would more strenuously oppose it than’ 


himself. If he thought that it went to in 
Validate the. principles on which the Brun- 
vick family came to and now possessed the 


ne, the idea would be abhorrent to his: 
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feelings; but he thought the manner” in 
which his ‘noble friend had opened: the 


speech with which he prefaced it, completely 


obviated any such apprehension. He per- 
fectly agreed with his noble friend, and’ the 
noble secretary of state who followed him, 
in the propriety of discussing this important 
question with perfect moderation and tem- 
per; butinsisted, that this rule of conduct 
had been infringed by the noble secretary 
himself, who attributed to his noble friend, 
and to the petition of the catholics of Ire- 
land, sentiments of defiance and menace, 
which the fact did not justify. The -noble 
lord had endeavoured to prove, that the Ro- 
man catholics of Ireland paid allegiance to a 
foreign power. He wished to ask the noblé 
lord where he discovered this? It was per- 
fectly new to him. He knew that they 
considered the pope as their spiritual head, 
but he was pretty well assured that they did 
not recognise in him a civil governor. The 
published opinions of some of the most 
learned men among the Roman catholics 
disclaimed that on which, to give a delusive 
weight to his argument, the noble secretary 
dwelt with such emphasis. If the fact were 
true, however, if it were incompatible with 
the safety of the church and state to allow 
to the catholics any civil power, why did not 
the noble lord vote for the committee, not 
for the purpose of granting to the catholics 
additional immunities, but to repeal those 
which they had already received in the pre- 
sent reign, and which, if the arguments of 
the noble secretary were good for any thing, 
teemed with danger to the country.’ The 
noble lord asserted, that before any conces~ 
sions had been made to the catholics of 
Ireland, they were perfectly quiet, but that 
concession seemed to be the signal with 
them of tufbulence. This was not so.. It 
had been unequivocally proved, that the 
late rebellions arose entirely from political 
causes, and had nothing whatever to do 
with religious subjects. ‘ But,” says the 
noble lord, ‘‘ if you grantthis, you will be 
pressed to grant more.” Weil! be it so; 
if the grounds of any additional grants that 
might be required were as good as those of 
the present, they ought to be allowed, and 
he could not admit the possibility of what 
the ngble. secretary seemed to wish to in- 
sinuate, that the most remote wish. would 
ever be expressed for the’ establishment of 
a catholic church, or for allowing the crown 
to be held by any but a protestant. prince. 
These, indeed, would be infringements on_ 
the fundamental laws of the constitutiog, 
2Y2 
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which he would be as eager as the noble 
lord to oppose. ‘The noble lord had laid 
great stress on the material change which he 
declared had taken place since 1801, in the 
consideration of this subject. What had 
that change been: That the French had 
again commenced the support of the catho- 
lic religion, and consequently that their in- 
fluence over the professors of it in every 
nation would be considerable. For his part, 
he was not disposed to-attribute much in- 
fluence to their intrigues; but allowing them 
the full force with which the noble Jord had 
clothed them, he: would ask, what were 
the best means to render futile any attempts 
of tke French to avail themselves of this 
additional power of making an impression 
in Ireland? The answer was plain : it was 
by a well timed concession of indisputable 
right, to conciliate the affections of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, and thus to unite the whole 
kingdom in the determination to resist to 
the utmost of their power, the desperate at- 
tacks of their common enemy. 

Lord Sidmouth professed his inclination 
to follow the example of the noble baron, 
and to discuss the important question which 
was before their lordships, with that tem- 
per-and moderation that was necessary in 
considering it. Whatever sentiments he 
entertained respecting it, he would avow 
them plainly and frankly, and he would be- 
gin by saying, that though he would go as 
far in whatever regarded toleration as any 
of their lordships, he was not prepared to 
go to the extreme extent proposed by the 
noble baron. He listened to what fell from 
the noble baron with all the attention and 
respect that was due to whatever came from 
him; he heard him with that pleasure that 
he always did, but it was a pleasure mingled 
with astonishment and surprise. When he 
recollected how greatly that noble lord dis- 
tinguished himself in combating doctrines 
which led to ali the calamities under which 
a great portion of the people was actually 
suffering, and he feared would long suffer, 
it was not without excessive astonishment 
that he heard him on this night maintain 
doctrines, the direct tendency of which was 
the introduction'of all those itiovating prin- 
ciples against which he had so manfully and 
successtully struggled. Before he entered 
upon the question, he would: take the ‘op- 
portunity of declaring, that he entirely con- 
eurred with his ‘noble friend, the’secretary 
of state, in giving full credit to the catholics 
for their loyalty and attachment both to 
the constitution and the beneficent sovereign 
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at the head of it. He believed their jnte 
tions to be upright and sincere ; but if 
idle and vain to take the sentiments of 
great body of the catholi¢s from a few iy 
viduals, who could only answer for thew 
selves. Even these could not Positively g , 
what their sentiments and conduct mish 
be under different circumstances, 
might fairly and honestly, and with the bes 
intentions in the world, pursue a ling gf 
conduct that might ultimately be attenga 
with the most calamitous consequences ty 
the country. He would not, therefore 
place them in a situation, where their cop. 
duct, though perfectly well intended on the 
part, might be productive of such 
effects. ‘To any lengths of toleration yj 
man could be more willing to go than jy 
was ; but the great object of the petition yg 
to procure what was called catholic emangh 
pation. That term, however, was improper) 
applied. There was no slavery here fiom 
which they were to be delivered. They had 
already been relieved from every thing that 
had any appearance of this nature, The 
granting of the prayer of the present 
would not satisfy them. This would oily 
interest the mass of the people so fay 
might serve to pave the way for further com 
cessions, in which they conceived themselyy 
to be more nearly concerned. © ‘The effet 
therefore, of yielding to the claims nov 
made would be nothing else than exciting a 
expectation of obtaining more.’ Thé nob 
lord (Grenville) complained of the poli¢y of 
our ancestors, which had been relaxed with 
in the last twenty years; and he now com 
plained of the rigour and impolicy of par 
liament, which continued the restrictiot 
that stitl remained, though these were! 
most important. But the history @f 
country clearly shewed that the 
adopted by our ancestors, though: q 
and revolting in themselves, were detailél 
and justified by the soundest policy, andi 
most absolute necessity, The noble lord 
then took a view of the proceedings unde 
different reigns respecting the Roman @ 
tholics. There was no instance in thehi 
tory of the country of the protestants @ 
papists agreeing in parliament, and cor 
ing business of government and Jegislath 
cordially together, Under the d 
Queen Mary, who, with good intentiats 
adopted such sanguinary measures, the p> 
pish interests gained the ascendancy in 
of the efforts of the protestants. Thep 
threatened those with excommunication: 
would not give their votes in, favour of 
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candidates, and. by those -and other 
gis the queen procured a parliament that 
sded-her endeavours to establish popery 
scountry. Under the reign of Eliza- 
peth the massacre of St. Bartholomew took 
ge. Aconspiracy took place in Ireland, 
wt ended in the removal of the marquis of 
Onnsby, and left the melancholy proof that 
many members of parliament were engaged 
iD oting the rebellion; and no less than 
.one members were expelled on that 
account, principally from the house of lords. 
fn the reign of Charles II. the royal word 
‘was given, that no attempt should be made 
fo establish popery ; but that word was 
broken, and the high offices of the state 
were filled with papists ; and when the duke 
of York afterwards succeeded, an avowed 
Roman catholic, matters were carried so 
far, that the family lost the noblest posses- 
sion that any family could possibly enjoy. 
After such experience as this of the temper 
and spirit of the Roman catholics, were not 
our ancestors justified in the precautions 
which they adopted against the recurrence 
of similar scenes ? Under the reign of king 
William, that great friend to the liberties 
of Eurdpe, as wellas of this country, these 


measures were first adopted After these: 


jmeasures of rigour took place, an interval 
of calm and tranquillity succeeded in Ireland, 
which had before been almost constantly 
na state of agitation, and continued even 
when rebellion arose in this country. The 
subsequent orderly conduct of the Irish Jed 
torelaxation of those laws under the pre- 
sent reign, as had been correctly stated by 
the noble lord, He was satisfied that this 
was 4 wise policy, as he was disposed to 
grant every thing to the Roman catholics, 
xcept political power—Under the con- 

tion, as it stood at present, he would 
‘ask, what were the inconveniencies felt by 
the catholics ? Were they not as fully pro- 
tected in their properties, their characters, 
their liberty, as any other description of his 
Majesty's subjects? He called upon any 
friend of the catholics to point out a single 
slatute in our legislative code which bore 

id upon the catholics. He was persuaded, 
if any such did exist, that it was only ne- 
cessary to point it out, to induce its repeal. 
He acknowledged that many of the “argu- 
thents which had been formerly urged against 
extending ‘any indulgence to thé catholics, 
Were no longer applicable. He was’ free. to 
Confess, that the existence of a pretender 
‘the throne could no longer be urged as an 
@gument against their claims; and_if he 
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thought that the effect of conceding the 
substance of the petition would be to unite 
the mass of the population of Ireland, per- 
haps he might have not been disposed to 
oppose it so decidedly as he found himself 
under the necessity of doing; but when 
he saw the catholics almost undisguisedly 
endeavouring not to make themselves a part 
of the state, but the state itself, that was 
an object which he could never be induced 
to grant them. It was not merely a civil 
right, but political, power, in the most com- 
prehensive signification of the term, which 
they sought to attain. One consequence of 
acceding to what they demanded in their pes 
tition would be, that their clergy would ac 
quire an authority which they, with the 
peculiar tenets of their religion, and the 
facilities it afforded, it was much to be feared; 
would convert to a dangerous use. He 
called upon the house to think of two~such 
dangerous powers as those of excommuni+ 
cation and auricular confession, and then te 
say whether they would open a door to all 
the dangers that might accrue to the national 
church from the employment of such en 
gines. The catholic clergy, there was too 
much reason to apprehend, had .never re- 
linquished the hope of becoming the hierar- 
chy of the country. He had the authority 
of lord Clare for declaring, that there existed 
consistorial courts in every diocese in Ire- 
land, and that there had been a person res 
siding at Rome charged to watch over the 
interests of the Irish catholic church. Nay, 
more, there was not a dignity in the esta> 
blished church, which had not its counters. 
part in the catholic church. The ostensible 
object, and perhaps the real object of the 
petitioners was plain enough ; but was thag 
object the object of the great body of cas 
tholics in Ireland? Would not that body be 
inclined to extend their views a little fars 
ther? Would they not naturally look to the 
exaltation of their clergy, and to divers other 
privileges, which could not be granted t 
them without imminent dapger to the pre- 
sent constitution in ¢hurch and state?” If 
the house should manifest a disposition to 
concede to them even the limited object 
they demanded, it could not be done withe 
out the certain sacrifice of the act of settles 
ment. What, he would ask, would be the 
consequences at an election in Ireland, if 
the catholics should be allowed to becomé 
-members of the legislative body? In this 
country we had seen the tumult and incon- 
veniences produced by the attachment of @ 
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hewas disposed to resist it in the first instana 


@ividual. Whatever they were, they would 
be infinitely aggravated in that country, 
where numbers would be found contending 
‘with property. He could not bring himself 
toconcede what was required by the -peti- 
tion. It seemed to him a monstrous and 
shocking proposition to be called to place the 
eatholics’in a different state from the rest 
of his majesty’s subjects, owing only a li- 
mited allegiance. He called on the house 
to preserve their protestant king and their 
protestant parliament, and to recollect that 
‘it was a protestant parliament which rescued 
the nation from the dangers of a popish 
‘king. He exhorted their lordships to follow 
the example of their protestant deliverer, 
‘and to resolve to die in the last dike of the 
‘constitution, both in church and state, rather 
than abandon one principle of either. There 
‘were two roads before their lordships ; one 
of thém was that old, venerable, and well 
known way, which had been struck out for 
them ‘by their ancestors; in pursuing that 

they could encounter no dangers. The other 
' ‘was a way untrodden and dangerous, leading 
to innovations, the consequences of which 
fio human foresight could reach. He was 
not prepared to rush heedlessly into a path 
teading to such desperate results, and would 
‘consequently oppose the motion for referring 
the petition to a committee. . 

Lord Mulgrave said, he differed from the 
ndble viscount who had just sat down. With 
the best attention that he had been able to 

ive the subject, he could not, perceive the 
gers asserted by his noble friends, nor 
could he discover what possible mischief 
‘would be likely to arise from admitting per- 
sons af property and education into a share 
jm the legislation." Whenever restrictions 
‘were to be taken off, it was the duty of those 
who Seige their removal, to see that it 
‘was done with as little inconvenience as 
ossible. Asa friend to the principle of 
petition, ke lamented that the time for 
introducing it had not been moré properly 
‘chosen. e introduction of jt at present, 
he feared, would tend to excite religious 
distinctions, and ultimately to frustrate the 
Great object of the petition, When those 
~who' brought it forward, did it without the 
. Teast prospect of success, their conduct tend- 
ed to throw it a greater distance than he, 
friend as he was to the measure, could wish. 
“When he saw it braught forward jmproper- 
ly, and intemperately, he could not feel 
much inclination to give it that support that 
_ he-would have done under a different situa- 


* ¥on-sfcircumstances. Up’ n those priticiples, 


The principle of the petition was not & 


were the petitions.in favour of it? Thy 
were none. It was brought forward fy, 
particular set of persons, for their sole af 
vantage. If the catholics were to be jy 
into political power, he saw no reason wh 
that privilege should be restricted to the ¢ 
tholics of Ireland alone, whose situation 
der the constitution was much preferable tp 
that of the English catholic. For they 


the measure, he found himself under’, 
obligation to oppose it at present, © 
Lord Holland said, that so much was} 
impressed with the importance of the si 
ject now under discussion, that when 
came into the house he felt anxious to stat 
his sentiments upon it; but when he hea 
the speech of the noble baron who openel 
the debate, he conceived it would be um 
necessary to trespass on the time of ther 
lordships, as the noble baron seemed not om 
ly to have exhausted all the arguments ip 
favour of ‘his motion, but to have anticipat 
and refuted all the objections that ¢or 
made. Nevertheless arguments’ had b 
used, from the other side of the hotise, x 
extraordinary, that it was impossible th 
could have been anticipated; he thereon 
felt himself called upon to make sofae fap 
ther remarks on the doctrines of his nap 
friend, the secretary of state, who spoke 
first. His noble friend, however, and 
had been so little in the habit of agreemga 
political subjects, that he trusted that the 
difference on this occasion would not, mol 
than former differences, disturb their p 
vate sentiments of friendship. and eslee 
Indeed, if the doctrines laid down. byte 
noble secretary of state and another noi 
lord were to be sanctioned: by the how, 
they would be pregnant with calamity i 
Ireland, as there would then be no prospei 
of the removal of those grievances unt 
which they laboured. He hoped, howert 
that the purport of what he meant tos 
would not be so totally misapprehencea? 
the noble lords opposite, as the object of 
petition had been misunderstood. The 
tion was not, in the first instance, WAEWE 
every thing which the catholics, & 
other class of men to whom religiousae 
qualifications applied, qu 
with all they might cla er Ue 
house would take the subject of the exis 





Jaws affecting the catholics, into considetar 
tion af not, The arguments ‘of the m 


demand of the people of Ireland, “When 


reasons, though a friend to the principleg 
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‘of state however, led him to ex- 
they would vote for taking the laws 
sideration for a purpose very diffe- 
ant from that which the petitioners wished. 
Sey had indulged such panegyrics, and 
yaed such encomiums on those severe res- 
“ining laws under which the catholics had 
seroaned, that it seemed as if they must, 
scansistency, be desirous to re-enact them 
shen they had been modified. And would 
the noble lords really call the periods when 
those laws had been enacted and enforced, 
yriods of tranquillity? Had they contri- 
eto banish division and discontent from 
the country ?, Was this the state of Ireland 
which history would justify? On the con- 
try, did we not see in those laws the 
cause of perpetual dissentions, and the 
means by which every discontent was apt to 
hecome rebellion dangerous to the state? 
The atguments against the motion were di- 
Vided into two, those against the principle 
of tepealing the restrictions on catholics ; 
and against the measure, not on its 
ownaccount, but on account of the time. 
The noble secretary of state observed that, 
oi a person coming into the house, and 
heiring the motion and the arguments in 
favour of it, he must imagine that it went to 
the repeal of the whole bill of rights, and 
act of settlement; and to erect the catholics 
intoacomplete ascendancy in the empire. 
The noble lord' said too, that the repeal of 
the test act was a minor object compared 
with the claims of the catholic petition. But, 
wasit a fair consequence to say, that be- 
cage it was deemed prudent to place the 
atl, in point of admission to power, 
ii the same, footing with protestant: dissen- 
fers, it would be of consequence necessary, 
to admit the protestant dissenters to some 
fivileges they do not now enjoy? To do 
might or might not be wise and expedient, 
but it by no means followed as a necessary 
consequence of granting the catholic claim. 
Surély it was a strange argument to say that 
thecatholics must be kept under severe 
ne , lest some other class with which 
ie catholics have nothing in common, 
should ask something else. Those then who 
hae negativing the motion, must either 


sin 


)as considering the code as to the ca- 
thdlics already what it ought to be, or that 
$ was not the proper time. ‘The noble 
baron, howeyer, contended that all nations 
al on the principle of tests. He forgot, 
ttheless, that’ in this very house the 
pie of test was not pushed. to the ex- 


for which he argued, for. there = 
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persons admitted to sit in it who did not con- 


_cur in the religious doctrines of the church 


establishment. Those persons might be 
liable to tests if they accépted offices, but 
they were not prevented from setting and 
voting in parliament, which the catholics 
now were. Besides, did the noble lord not 
perceive when he distinguished between the 
enjoyment of civil rights, and the enjoys 
ment of political power, that the one was 
often nugatory without the other, and that 
political power was the only security for 
civil rights ? Here then his argument, that 
toleration is complete, is defective. Could 
the noble lord look at the situation of Ire- 
land, and not know that for want of politi- 
cal power to raise them from degradation ; 
that for want of political power to render 
effectual the indulgences which the Jaw has 
conceded, many of those indulgencés were 
vain and useless, and until they obtained 
that share of political power, the rest would 
be merely nominal? He (lord Holland) 
had not of late been in a situation to hear 
much of the grievances of Ireland, but he, 
could not but conclude that the privation of 
political power, was of itself a great hard- 
ship. One reason why the: people of this 
country made great sacrifices with chearful- 
ness was, that they loved the constitution in 
which they shared; but could it be expected 
that the Irish catholics, deprived of that 
share, could love the constitution so well, or 
be so zealous to sacrifice every thing in its 
defence? . Besides, was. it not perfectly. 
well known that when the union took place 
the Irish catholics had the best reason to 
think that they in particular would be béne- 
fited in their political rights by that mea- 
sure ; and if their claims were rejected, by, 
some too who had fostered those ‘hopes, 
must they not be filled with indignation ? 
Must, they not feel that they had been de- 
luded and abused? Must they not feel that. 
they had not received that share of the con- 
stitution which was promised to them? 
Privileges of importance formerly denied, 
had gradually been conceded, but without 
others those would be fruitless. The catho- 
lic3 were not subjects on the same footing 
with others. They felt this. For instance, 
would it make no difference to the catholics 
to find that they were capable of being . 
sheriffs ; and was not the privation of. aie 
honours grating to the feelings and.degrad- 
ing to the character of a whole body so dis- 
qualified? There was another grievance 
too whith operated not. only against the ca- 
tholics, but against the interest of the com; 
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munity at large. The disqualification to hold 
commands in the army and navy frequently 
drove men of talents, of courage, to serve 
in the forces of other nations, sometimes of 
eur enemies. This he had an opportunity 
of seeing with his own eyes, and could it be 
doubted that this was a hardship on the ca- 
tholic body, and a loss to the state? It 
surely was a most sevele injustice that the 
catholics were deemed incapable of rank and 
distinction, in professions where rank and 
distinction were of such value as in the 
military? Was it no hardship, too, that 
the catholics of an inferior order were some- 
times enlisted into corps, and afterwards not 
only deprived of the exercises of religion ac- 
cording to their own opinions, but obliged 
to attend places of protestant worship? 
Surely. these were grievances, and severe 
ohes, weighing down and oppressing every 
class of the catholics of Ireland. And was the 
object of the petition then one which it was 
fit to declare undeserving of:consideration ? 
Tt was surprising to hear the contrariety of 
‘objections urged to the measure.—One said 
that the catholics did not complain ; another 
said they complained, too, the inference 
from whence was, that it would be in vain 
to attempt to conciliate people whom it was 
impossible to please. In corroboration of 
this, the authority of O‘Connor and Dr. 
Mac Nevin was produced to shew that ca- 
tholic emancipation would not, satisfy the 
United Irishmen. But was the authority of 
those persons conclusive with the noble lords 
in every other part of Irish affairs? Did 
they believe that granting the wishes of a 
great part of the people of Ireland would 
hot take out of the hands of those who 
wanted to separate the two countries, those 
instruments of misleading the people which 
they had used with success? It was only 
when they were brought to think that ca- 
tholic emancipation and reform could not 
be obtained in’ a lawful manner, that many, 
at last, in despair, plunged from disapooint- 
ment into treason and rebellion. It was 
said, that the present system of laws, in- 
cluding the restrictions and disqualifications 
of the catholics, was one of the outworks of 
the constitution, and ought to be maintained. 
But was not Ireland itself an outwork of this 
country ; an ontwork, too, which, if taken, 
would leave this country bare? Was it not 
then peculiarly necessary for the defence of 
this country to strengthen that outwork by 
Conciliating the people by: whom it is oc- 
cupied ? Much had been said.of the share 
Which the preservation of the church, and 





the hatred of the catholic religion, had done 
to promote the glorious revolution of j§g 
But surely if it was merely because James 
Was a papist that he was driven from. the 
throne, the pride which the country feltiq 
that event ought to be much diminish 
Surely, howevei, it was the arbit prin. 
ciples of that monarch, as well as his reli 
gious bigotry, which provoked the indigny. 
tion of this nation, and led to the revolution, 
It was their civil rights as well as their se 
ligious liberties which the nation rose t 
assert. It was stated, too, that if the Jays 
against the catholics were repealed, that bo, 
dy would acquire great and dangerous power, 
nay, it was said, that they would becom 
the state itself. Now, if there Was’ any 
thing in the noble baron’s opening speeth 
more particularly unanswerable, it was thit 
on which he demonstrated that, on the mog 
exaggerated view of the increase of the. 
tholics, it was impossible that, by the cr. 
cumstance of their restoration to politica 
rights, they could be a majority in tha 
house. In fact, it was exceedingly probe 
ble that the number of them in the hong 
would always be exceedingly small. Could 
there then be any ground for the fears of the 
insecurity of property, and the resumption 
of antient forfeitures, which were to ful 
from this visionary future catholic ascen 
dancy? Besides, was it to be expected that 
the catholics would always act with ‘uch 
steadiness and uniformity in a body, as that 
none of them would be subject to influente, 
and to the temptation of a place? At the 
time of the union with Scotland, dangefs to 
the state were apprehended from the et 
cumstance of the religion of that county 
being popular in its nature, that the repre 
sentatives of that country would be apt 
fall into the extremes of popular liberty, It 
had seldom occurred, however, that ther 
had been any pretence to accus. . he geile 
men from the north, of being incliaed to 
run after theories of popular liberty, or “4 
ping forward as tribunes of the people. . 
the most troublesome times, in the moment 
when the revolution of France had the 
greatest influence on the minds of mea, oi 
northern neighbours never  disting 
themselves by falling into popular coulis 
In the same manner there seemed very 10 
reason to apprehend that the catholics, from 
any supposed tendency of their religiousope 
nions, would ever come to be formidaik 
either to church or state... What was sail 
too, that if this were granted, something 
more would be asked, “was an argument Ui. 
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ial ually applied to every other 
sight wr sopeit for redress of grievances. 
But instead of refusing what the catholics 
now ask, it was a policy imposed on us by 
necessity, to conciliate them by a measure 
that would unite so large a portion of the 

ire zealously in its defence. It was 


"stated against the petitioners, however, that 


they wished to be relieved from a test which 
only bound them to declare they were not 
traitors. But, surely, to call upon people to 
say so of themselves, was no very great com- 
iment tothem. On the contrary, it must 
be something very painful to their feelings, 
especially if such a test was imposed on 
them as a particular class. If a!l were equally 
obliged to such a test it would not be felt as 
a degradation by the catholics. As to the 
tion of the time, it was stated, that 
was no chance of the measure being 
carried at this moment. Upon what ground 
the noble lord made that assertion, he was 
atalossto know. It surely could not be 
jotten, that the same right hon. gent. 
whohad retired from office, because he could 
not carry the catholic question, and who 
had stated that he never would return to 
office till he could, was again in power. 
And if this moment of war and difficulty 
beunseasonable, was not the moment when 
Mr, Pitt: left office fornierly, because he 
could not carry this question, equally a time 
of warand danger? Are not the enemies 
fleets at sea? Was not Ireland threatened 
with invasion, and was it not particularly 
called upon at the present moment to con» 
ciliate the inhabitants of that country? If 
the objection, that now the catholic claims 
should not be granted because the greatest 
part of. catholic Europe was under the do- 
minion of Bonaparte, were to prevail, there 
could be no prospect of its being removed 
during the continuance of the present mi- 
nistry. But if it be true that Bonaparte has 
such an ascendancy over catholics, it would 
bean argument why we should do every 
thing in our power to conciliate our catholic 
fellow-subjects. The policy of king William 
always had been to practice toleration ; and 
one of his strongest reasons for lamenting 
the severities to which catholics were made 
liable was, that it tended to augment the 
power of Louis XIVth. the head of the 
catholic body. The nvble lord here read a 
passage from Bishop Burnet, illustrating this 
trait in king William’s character. ‘The con- 
dact of our government, however, was di- 
fectly the reverse. So far from giving the 
tatholics-a. real toleration, when it was re- 
Vou. LY. 
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fused them; the policy of our ministers is to 
defeat the toleration allowed by law, and 
till political power was added, the catholics 
‘could never maintain what had been con- 
ceded to them, or rise above the degradation _ 
in which they had been held. Now was 
the time to shew the catholics that they 
could expect nothing from catholic powers, 
so advantageous, so satisfactory, as the li- 
berality.and justice of the British legislature 
could bestow. This would effectually pre-. 
vent them lending ear to any suggestions 
which catholics, the enemies of this coun- 
try, could propose to them. Besides, it 
ought not to be forgotten, that the situation 
of the catholics was the more irksome and 
disgusting that they were held in inferiority 
by their own countrymen ; a situation that 
outraged the feelings more than subjection 
to strangers. It was time to put an end to: 
this source of jealousy, .and by admitting so 
important a part of the population of the 
empire to a full participation of the consti- 
tution, unite them sincerely in the interests 
of the country. In a word, if the laws 
against catholics were not repealed, it was 
impossible that things could continue in 
their present footing in Ireland. The his- 
tory of that as well as of every other coun- 
try, shewed that those who would not con- 
cede must coerce ; and was it possible that 
during a struggle like this, while our foreign 
enemy was so aggrandized, that we could 
spare one part of the strength of the empire 
to keep in subjection another? That such 
was the alternative, every one who looked 
at the state of Ireland and of Europe must 
perceive. And was such a wretched and dan- 
gerous course to be preferred to the enlighten- 
ed policy which would heal all discontents, and ° 
leave the whole strength and resources of the 
empire disposeable against the common 
enemy ? : 
Earl Cam«ten had been extremely anxious 
to offer himself to the house, and had ata 
tempted it at an earlier part of the debate, 
as he stood in a peculiar situation with re 
spect to the question at present under con- 
sideration, upon which, before he proceeded ‘ 
further, he said, he shvuld vote against the 
house going into the conamittee moved by 
the noble lord (Grenville). When he re« 
ceived his majesty’s commands to repair to 
Ireland in the year 1795, and found the 
question of admitting catholics into the le- 
gislature of Ireland, he kad thought it his 
duty to resist that measure to the utmost of 
his power, and had great satisfaction in 
thing that he registed it with success, as 
2 my 
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he conceived the measure would before the 
union-have been attended with the greatest 
disadvantage, and even danger. When the 
union between Great Britain and Ireland 
was happily effected, he confessed he thought 
he saw a moment when the same objections 
did not exist, and indeed was of opinion that 
it would have been expedient, at least, to 
consider whether such alterations could not 
be made in that code of laws which imposes 
disabilities on different classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, with a view of entering into 
some general plan, as might, under proper 
provisions, admit every person complying 
with those provisions into all the privileges 
enjoyed by his Majesty’s subjects in general, 
without endangering the present church es- 
tablishment,..and he thought that such par- 
ticipation should have been extended to other 
sects as well as to the catholics. His. lord- 
ship expressed his opinion that such a mea- 
sure might at the above period have been in- 
troduced with advantage, steps having pre- 
viously been taken to conciliate the feelings 
of the learned professions, the law aud the 
church: . circumstances, however, took 
place, which induced Lord Camden to be 
convinced that it would not be expedient, 
at the time alluded to, to take steps even to 
ascertain if the measure were practicable, 
and of course that the measure itself could 
not be introduced with any chance of suc- 
cess, Such was the opinion of those who 
quitted his Majesty's service in 1801, and 
till the present moment it has not appeared 
that any of those persons have felt that the 
question could be brought forward with pro- 
priety ; he was, therefore, yet to learn what 
there was in the present situation of affairs 
which could induce their lordships’ to con- 
sider the present an advantageous period for 
such a discussion. He was decidedly of 


opinion that in the present state of the feel- | 


ings of the country, it was imprudent to 
azitate the question, for the sake of those 
very persons who are represented as desirous 
of having it brought forward. Although he 
did not see the danger in granting those pri- 
vileges to the Catholics which some persons 
did, yet he was fully persuaded that they 
could not at the present moment be granted 
without creating great discontent amongst 
other classes of dissenters as well as the 
members of the established church. He 
therefore deprecated the discussion, but if it 
must proceed, he had made up his mind to 
oppose going into a committee, not only 
upon the grounds before stated, but also as 
objecting to doing so for any of those pur- 
poses, which the speech introducing the mo- 





tion represented as belonging to the sub; 
but to which the words of the Motion ‘and 


the general character -of the noble lord’y 


(Grenville's) speech did not appear to Jean, 
The Bishop of Durham.—IL have maj 
more than one attempt to address myself y 
your lordships’ notice at an earlier period gf 
the debate. An advantage will result from 
my want of success, both. to your lordshj 
and myself; that I shall not, at this tat 
hour, from the length of what I have to of 
fer, either trespass too long on your lor. 
ships’ patience, or exhaust my own strength; 
I shall avoid a repetition of those arguments 
which have already been urged with mug 
ability by those lords who have delivered 
their opinions. If ever there was a 
the consideration of which peculiarly and 
imperiously called for temperate discussion 
and dignified moderation, it is that of the 
petition, which has been presented to this 
house by certain noblemen and gentlemey 
of property in Ireland, on behalf of them 
selves and others professing the Roman om 
tholic religion. After a period of religions 
difference and civil discord: it is indeédof 
the utmost importance, that, in agitating a 
question like the present, we should be in. 
fluenced by an increased anxiety to guard 
against every unfair or unfavourable im 
pression from. recent injuries, or intemal 
discontents. It is essential that we should 


resolve to preserve inviolate and sacred the § 


principles of the establishment, and to ex 
tend that toleration, forbearance, and Chris 
tian charity, which are its distinctive marks, 
to their utmost practicable limit.—Religions 
toleration, my lords, is the primary princi+ 
ple and peculiar characteristic of our este 
blished church. By the practice of it, we 
have been habituated to respect and revere 
even the errors of the conscientious Chris 
tian; and we have been enabled to preserve 
harmony and good will, not only between 
protestant sects, but between every denomi- 
nation of Christians. Under these impres- 
sions, my lords, I have attentively perusal 
this petition. - I have endeavoured to dix 
cover what extension of personal toleration 
is asked, that can be consistent with out 
civil and religious establishment ; .1 hare: 
not considered what they would have 
given to us, but what we could with safely 
give to them ;—not what we might im jae 
tice have refused, but what we could in 
kindness have granted, as the offering af 
affection and good ‘will. How far it ha 
been our disposition to shew, not merely fo-' 
leration, but real and active beneficenc®t™ 
persons ditfering from us in articles of fail 
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: lave appeared. by the reception and | neral provision for the education of their 


ion which this country has recently 
afforded to the French priests ; where to re- 
ligious " prejudices was superadded political 
danger ; and when we had ‘ho security 
‘against’ the introduction of spies and ene- 
ties; nor any reasonable assurance that 
there might not be individuals among them, 
desirous of purchasing their return on al- 
most any conditions which the usurped 
power of the French government might 
think proper to dictate. In that instance 
we had also to encounter religious danger 
from the bigoted spirit of conversion, which 
characterizes their religion; from the un- 
favourable sentiments which they had nou- 
rished from their earliest infancy, with re- 
spect to English protestants ; and from a 

jar species of domineering intolerance, 
which distinguishes the French from all 
other nations. And yet these considera- 
tions, my lords, did not deter us from re- 
ceiving them with all the warm charity of 
Christians, and the liberality of Englishmen ; 
exhibited not merely by the higher orders 
inthe hour of plenty, but by the poor and 
necessitous at a period of general scarcity. 
If we could do so much, and do it so wil- 
lingly, for foreigners and enemies, can it 
fot a moment be supposed, that we are not 
prepared to shew every degree of warm 
and affectionate kindness to our friends and 
fellow subjects in Ireland ; can it be ima- 
gined that we shall not be ready to forget 
every’ difference of opinion, and to endeav- 
our'to promote their happiness and improve- 
ment, to the utmost of our power? In 
ldoking to the welfare of the great mass of 
Roman catholics in Ireland, I mean that 
useful body of men which in every country 
must compose the most numerous class of 
its inhabitants, it will be wise and benevo- 
lent so to use the power which the constitu- 
tion has placed in us, as a part of a protes- 
tant legislature, as to do for them indivi- 
dually all that (were the power in their 
hands) they would be wise in doing for 
themselves. In this view, my lords, it may 
be'a subject for our consideration, how far 
we can better provide for the discharge of 
their religious duties, and how far we may 
with propriety assist them in that respect. 
We may inquire how far we can improve 
their temporal eéndition, by supplying the 
means and métives of industry, and by 
every exertion of kindness, which can pro- 
mote their domestic comfort, improve their 
character, and melioraié their condition : 
and we may endeavour to niake a more ge- 





children; not interfering with their religi- 
ous tenets, but-attending to their instruction; 
to making them useful to themselves and to 
the community, and to giving them the un-' 
equivocal advantage of religious and moral 
habits: These, my lords, I looked to, as 
the objects of this petition: But what do I 
find in it? nothing in which the general 
mass of the Irish catholics is concerned ; 
nothing that is connected with personal to- 
leration ; nothing that is to promote the 
social and domestic habits of the labouring 
class, or to improve their resources: no- 
thing, my lords, that is to have a general 
operation in bettering the condition of our 
catholic fellow subjects in Ireland; or that’ 
is calculated to do more than to give certain” 
privileges and influence to a very few opu-’ 
lent individuals among them. In short, my ’ 
lords, this is not a petition for toleration, 
but a demand of power. It-is-a complaint, 
that the present system dstaches from pro-’ 
perty its proportion of political weight and 
influence ; and it asks of the legislature 
three things—the right of sitting in parlia-' 
ment; of exercising corporate offices; and 
of being subjected to the burthen of acting 
as sheriffs of counties :-—The first, compris- 
ing the functions of legislation; the second, 
the privileges of corporate franchise ; and* 
the third, the important delegation of his 
Majesty’s executive power, in every county 
of Ireland. ‘These, my lords, are:powers of 
no inconsiderable magnitude. But before 
we grant thém, let us at least pause, until 
we have ascertained how far their effects may 
extend ; and whether, after such a conces- 
sion, we shall, or shall not,-be able to obtain 
toleration for our protestant fellow subjects‘ 
in Ireland. Let us pause, until we have_ 
well considered the guards, which the Eng- 
lish constitution has placed over our esta- 


blished church ; and, while we sedulously 


grant every reasonable indulgence to the 
scruples of the conscientious, let us keep in- 
violate the barriers of our religious and po- 
litical constitution, and preserve that entire, 
which can only be preserved by its entirety. 
In the consideration of this subject, it will 
be necessary to advert.to the superior nur 
ber of papists in Ireland; to the peculiar 
powers which their clergy exercise over the 
laity; to the general connection. of that 
clergy with a foreign power; and to the 
degraded and servile dependance of the head 
of their church, upon a state extremely ini- 
mical to this country. "We must also advert 
to the irritation of recent hostilities ; and 
2Z°2 
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rot merely to the probable consequences to 
the Irish protestants, but also the danger to 
the catholics themselves ; and, I may add, 
to the indelicacy, not to use a harsher term, 
of placing increased power in their hands, 
¢ircumstanced and connected as they at pre- 
sent are. It will also be important that 
your lordships should consider the conse- 
quences, as to other sects; whether you 
can refuse to any Irish protestant, what you 
grant to every Irish catholic; and again, 
on what ground you can give to the Irish -ca- 
tholics, that which you withhold from the 
catholics.in England ; and where, and upon 
what principle the line is to be drawn. All 
this requires serious and mature deliberation. 
It must again and again be considered ; and 
every. possible effect and consequence 
weighed with the nicest and most attentive 
accuracy, and with the most patient conti- 
nuance of labour, before a change so funda- 
mental and unprecedented be adopted. For, 
my lords, if the bulwarks of our established 
church are in part removed, how will the 
other separated and insulated parts be pro- 
tected? If while it is entire and connected, 


it is the object of attack; if we have even. 


now to exert ourselves in its defence, and to 
rally round the citadel, to avert the ‘danger 
which threatens it ; what hope will remain 
to preserve it, in its broken and mutilated 
state? On these grounds, my lords, I con- 
ceive this petition to be inadmissible ; and I 
feel myself compelled to reject it, from a 
sense of duty to the established church ; 
which in my conscience IJ believe to be the 
best constituted church which the Christian 
world ever saw; from a sense of duty to 
that civil form of government, under whict 
I bless God that I was born and live; and 
from a sense of duty to my country. 

Lord Redesdale observed that the motion 
before the house was, in point of form, that 
the house should resolve into a committee, 
but the object of the noble mover evitently, 
and the prayer of the petition expressly was, 
that the catholics should be admitted to an 
equal participation of constitutional rights 
and power on equal terms with the protes- 
tants. If this were to be complied with, 
the constitution of church and state could 
not, in his judgment, long survive, The 
catholics professed also their anxiety to be 
relieved from all tests. This was insmuated 
in the petition, and it was the languagé pub- 
licly held by the members of that body in 
Ireland. ‘The house should, in considering 
this question, recollect, and deeply reflect 
upon the situation of Ireland.. If the de- 
njauds in the petition were agceded to, the 





house could not suppose that the catholigg 
would stop there. No, the catholic hieray 
chy looked for the domains and revenues of 
the established clergy, and those must fg, 
low the grant of those things for which they 
now applied, Nay, more, the house wo 
feel it necessary to proceed further, the 5 
article of the union must be repealed, ang 
the catholic church established in Irelang. 
for without this he had no hope that theo 
tholics would be contented, and tranquili 
securely established. Until the hie 
were in possession of that church pro 
which they naturally and anxiously desired. 
they would not cease to excite discontent, 
and if they ever obtained that property, 
pethaps matters would not end there, ]t 
was, indeed, most probable that a total g. 
paration from this country would be the 
next object of pursuit. Apprehending such 
consequences from the proposed concessions, 
and he could assure the house that such wa 
the prevailing apprehensions among the 
more intelligent protestants in Ireland, he 
must deprecate the proposition. The com 
parison made between the case of Scotland, 
and that of Ireland, he felt to be quite up 
founded—because the church of the Scoteh 
was the establishment of the country, which 
remained in quiet obedience to the state of 
Great Britain, and in perfect harmony with 
this country. But that any thing like peas 
or quiet, or harmony, could exist in Ine 
land while the catholics were subject to such 
a hierarchy. as the present, he thought ut: 
terly hopeless. Another difference aro 
from this, that Scotland was, even if she wer, 
hostile to the protestent establishment, by 
no means equal to Ireland in point of weight’ 
apd importance in the empire. Besides, the 
comparisons made, alluded only to persons: 
who sought for places of power and profitin 
England, and they, it was to be recollected, 
were obliged to take the sacrament toque 
lify themselves for such places. The Scotehy 
therefore, adverted to by the noble mover, 
became protestants before they were ab 
mitted to thase high offices he had mention 
ed, Of course, there was this difference in 
the two cases—that the presbyterians of 
Scotland were not eligible to there 
offices until they took those tests whieh the 
catholics claiming those. offices refused to: 
take, In the one case there was obviously 
no danger while in the other ade thing: 
was to be apprehended. He would putit 
to the heuse whether such a distinction m 
favour of the catholics would be consistent 
with common policy or justice—to requiy, 
of one class of subjects a test of q 4 
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| street before any catholic would communi- 
§ cate with or relieve him. He knew, in- 


‘tothe bishop. ‘The persons who had been 


fs] 
tion, which another, claiming equal privi- 

yefused to subscribe. He would ask 
ea such a proceeding could be recon- 
gileable with the principles of policy which 

ed our ancestors? Between the Ro- 
man catholic clergy and laity, the noble Jord | 
stated, that there was a very marked dis- 
tinction: The clergy—they were to be con- 
sidered in quite different points of view. 
The tlergy formed a great compact body, 
standing in open defiance of the law—exer- 
cising an authority which the law did not 
sanction, and considering the protestant 
clergy as usurpers (here there were marks of | 
disapprobation from the opposition benches), | 
The noble lord resumed, and repeated his | 
last assertion. In support of this assertion 
he would appeal to any noble lord who was 
acquainted with Ireland. The catholic 
clergy, he knew, denominated the learned 
prelate on the bench above him (the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh) simply Dr. Stuart. These 

always called themselves the regular 
successors of the ancient bishops of the 
country. They took their titles, used their 
insignia, and assumed every thing appertain- 
ing to the prelacy that was not prohibited 
bylaw. In a petition once presented to the 
house of commons of Ireland, they put their 
signatures as regular bishops, and there was 
only one man in that assembly (Dr. Duige- 
nan) who had the spirit to notice this gross 
and insulting violation of the law. Such 
was the state of the catholic hierarchy, that 
he must deprecate any increase of their 
power. They already possessed an autho- 
rity of great extent—an authority too, en- 
forced by the most dreadful means—that of 
excommunication. ‘This excommunication 
was of such a nature that the poor victim 
whom it denounced, might starve in the 





deed, an instance where a poor person, who 
had been excommunicated would have ac- 
tually starved, if it had not been for the be- 
nevolerice of a protestant divine, who sup- 
plied him with subsistence. There was 
another instanceof the exercise of this ex- 
traordinary power which had come to his 
knowledge. - Two catholics were married 
by a protestant clergyman. This being 
heard of by the parish priest, he reported it 


matried were immediately summoned to 
appear before the catholic yicar-general of 
the: diocese, and the protestant. clergyman, 
consulting the perce of his parish, and per- 

ps his own safety, with that of the parties 
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summoned, advised them to submit to the 
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summons. They accordingly waited on the 
vicar-general, expressed their contrition and 
readiness to make any submission in their’ 
power. But no, the vicar-general was in- 
exorable, and this couple was excommuni- 
acted for having been married according to 
law. But this was not all, such as should 
have any communication with them, were 
to be excommunicated also. The man, 
however, being a person with whom many 
were in the habit of comimunicating, it was 
reported to the bishop, and above 200 per- 
sons, men and women, were from 20 miles 
distance summoned before the vicar-general, 
They accordingly obeyed, but somehow 
the vicar was so much appeased as not to 
impose the excommunication. He how- 
ever inflicted a penance, whiich was, that 
each person should perform a pilgrimage of 
30 miles: that is, from what are called 
Holy Wells, in Ireland, to another, each 
bearing a label, specifying the cause for 
which such penance was imposed. | ‘Things 
similar to this frequently happened in Ire- 
Jand, and such was the fear they inspired, 
that the influence of the clergy was almost 
unbounded. They, in fact, assumed an au- 
thority much greater than belonged to the 
catholic clergy in any other country what- 
ever; for their authority was restrained by. 
no law. It was quite without controul. 
Before the .reformation, the power of the 
catholics was not free from legislative re- 
strictions. ‘There was a remedy against the, 
abuse of ecclesiastical power. But now 
what was the remedy ? An appeal to Rome; 
and what kind of redress was to be obtain- 
ed from such an appeal? If any persecuted 
catholics could or would resort to it, he. 
would leave it to the house to judge. 
The catholic clergy dissolved marriages ‘on 
various grounds, not recognized by our 
laws. ‘They forbid marriages within cer- 
tain limits of consanguinity, contrary to law. 
In fact, the legitimacy of children, and of 
course the succession to property, was made 
to depend in a great measure on their will. . 
The noble lord proceeded to account for 
this by stating, that the reformation had 
never been perfect in Ireland, and that, con- 
sequently, the catholic hierarchy still re- 
tained ‘extraordinary power. The imper- 
fect progress of the reformation he illus 
trated by referring to the reigns of Elizabeth, 
James I. and the Protector, Until the lat-— 
ter perlod, the catholic bishops, &c. retain- | 
ed many of the ecclesiastical domains, Thus, 
in consequence of the slow progress, of the 
reformation, the catholic hierarchy still re- 
tains a power without law—nay, contrary 
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to law ; and they tyrannize over the other 
catholics. As long as such a body remain- 
ed in that country, he felt most forcibly that 
it would be absurd to expect tranquillity or 
contentment. There was nothing more re- 
markable, the noble lord said, than the dif- 
ference between the catholics of England 
‘and Ireland. Having lived in a part of that 
part of the empire where there were many 
catholics, he was enabled to speak to this 
difference. In those parts of England where 
catholics are resident, if one saw a farmer 
distinguished for temperance, cleanliness, 
and industry, it generally turned out that he 
was a catholic; in Irelantl it was directly 
the reverse. What could be the cause of 
this difference ? He had asked an intelligent 
English catholic, and the reason stated was 
this, that catholic clérgy in this country 
studidd to promote peace ; but those of Ire- 
Yand found their account in pursuing an op- 
posite course. So much was he persuaded 
of the justice of the remark, that the hie- 
tarchy was interested, and prone to excite 
disturbance, that he sincerely lamented that 
their abolition was necessary to secure peace. 
Nay more, he was thoroughly satisfied that 
Sock dn abolition would be highly grateful to 
the Bette informed part of the catholics 
themselves; ds it would be for the interest of 
thé whole body. This would be the more 
feauily admitted when he stated that peace 
gtd harmony was most to be found in the 
dioceses‘ where there was no bishop, or where 
the bishop did not much meddle with the 
parish priests. That bishops were not es- 
sential, or desired’ by the catholic parish 
priests, was apparent from the case of Cana- 
da. ‘There the priests complained of a bi- 
shop’s having been sent among them, al- 
léging that harmony prevailed among them 
until such'an authority was placed over them. 
Having: had communication with some in- 
telligent, consciéntious parish priests in Ire- 
Jand; he had reason to know that the hie- 
rarchy in its present shape was not agreeable 
to the people, and was peculiarly disagreea- 
ble to the more informed part of the clergy. 
From ‘those parish priests he learnt that 
they were afraid to be known to hold any 
communicatibns with protestants, lest they 
sliould incur the censure of their bishops. 
Indeed this statement was confirmed by a 
circumstance with respect to Dr. Hussey. 
A few catholic servants in a protestant fa- 
mily were in the habit of joining in a cer- 
tain prayer which involved no difference as 
to any doctrinal point. The practice, how- 
ever, being reported to Dr. Hussey, he in- 
gtantly forbid it, stating as a reason that, 





although there was nothing intrinsically tk 
jectionable in the prayer, “ its being ray 
a heretic was sufficient.” And this len 
and liberal doctor, who was afterwards 
nected with that union, which had in yi 
separation from this country, issued oni 
to the parish priests of his diocese to ¢ 
against such a practice in future. , Withy 
spect to the character of the higher 0 

of the Irish catholic laity, they were of ty 
descriptions—the one possessed of lang 
property and old established. rank—the oth 
were in possession of property also, but wey 
new men. ‘The former. were interested, 
the permanent peace of the country, ant 
among this description of persons, the 
distinguished perhaps was a noble lord, whog 
name was subscribed to the petition on t 
table (Earl Fingal) ; that noble: lord Was 
man of good sense, loyalty and extreme mp 
deration, when left to himself. But whe 
he submitted to the advice of the hierarchy, 
his conduct bore a different’ appearanes 
It might be said, that what he had said:teng. 
ea to shew the propriety of going into th 
proposed committee. But, no5 and fy 
this reason, that the changes he recommenk 
ed in the state of the catholics was not toh 
effected by legislation ; it must come: ftom 
the catholics themselves. That change pm. 
duced, many concessions might be madeto 
the catholic body, that it would, under the 
present circumstances, be extremely unsafe 
to agree to, Wherever religious establish: 
ment should be thought necessary, ita 
indispensable for its maintenance that poly 
tical power should attach to it. On th 
same principle that those who had no pte 
perty, were excluded from political powey 
should those who are hostile to the chumh 
establishment be excluded from the sam 
description of power—namely, that in either 
case equal powei might tempt to thea 
sumption of an unfair claim of an equal de 
vision. ‘That the protestant religion wast 
ways demeed essential to the maintenant) 
of the constitution, by our ancestors, tht 
noble lord quoted the case of the kingat 
Sardinia, who was excluded from the thront 
expressly because he was a catholic, Re 
curring to the difference between the eathor 
lics of England and Ireland, arising fromthe 
different constitutions of the hierarchy, tht 
noble lord cited the oath, which was, ni 
withstanding the objection of the apostolidl 
vicar, subscribed by the catholics of Englant 
in 1778, while the same oath—namely,® 
test of allegiance to a protestant successial 
only, was refused by the catholics of ‘ 
The acceptance of this oath in the one ca, 
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roceeded from the superior information of 
emen, and the refusal of it in the other 
from the superior influence of the bishops. 
Dr. Hussey wrote a pamphlet against this 
dath, arguing, that it would be monstrous 
fo call on a catholic to swear, that he would 
got be faithful to a British sovereign, if that 
govereign should happen to be of the same 
religion with himself, and this argument 
succeeded. The noble lord stated the means 
by which, in his judgment, the changes de- 
gired might be produced in Ireland. If the 
bible were translated into Irish, ‘he was per- 
guaded that very good effects would follow 
—that many catholics would be converted 
to the established church. The house would 
recollect the consequences that arose from 
the translation of the bible into the Welsh 
language. The protestant service being 
read in Ireland, in the English language, 
which numbers did not understand, was a 
feat impediment to the conversion of ca- 
tholics. They understood the Latin liturgy 
much better—having it from early educa- 
tion by note. The state of the church in 
Ireland was, besides; very bad. There 
were 2,400 parishes in Ireland, the bene- 
fices of which were reducéd to 1,100; 
500 of them only had fixed residences, the 
remaining 600 had no fixed residences : out 
of 2,400 parishes there were not many more 
than 1,000churches. In many parts of Ire- 
land there were excellent livings, very much 
sought after, which had neither church nor. 
glebe-house. But if we were to set about 
ameliorating the condition of Ireland, the 
only way to do so effectually was to take 
proper means to propagate the doctrines of 
the protestant church, and if this were done, 


—on the Roman Catholic Petition. [71$ 


éxisted among the mass of the people of 

Ireland, who were such catholics as he had 
stated, a general hatred against. the English 

name; and an English government and, 
tyranny, or an Englishman and an heretic, 

were with them synonimous terms ; so that, 
it was impossible, consistently with the. 
safety of the protestants of Ireland, to grant 

the prayer of this petition. He would vez- 

ture to say, that if the prayer of this peti- 

tion were granted, the result would be, that 
except in part of the North of Ireland, and, 
perhaps the capital of that country, no pro- 
testant would dare to live init. This he had, 
from information which could not be doubt- 
ed ; for a reverend prelate had told him that 
he could not keep one protestant servant, 
and much of this came under his own view. 
He knew that none of the protestant in-~ 
habitants of Dublin, who were parents, 

could get their children into the service of 
any considerable family, so that they were 
obliged to apprentice them out to handicrafts, 
Such was was the disposition of the catholics, 
for whom this extraordinary indulgence was. 
now asked, that none of the protestant chil- 
dren could find employment in the service, 
of any considerable family in Dublin, and 
this was the case generally all over Ireland. 
Nor was this all, for no day-labourer could, 
findemployment, unless he was a catholic. 
He considered this proposed measureof what; 
was called relief to the catholics, as a mea- 
sure so far from being likely to conciliate the, 
people of Ireland, that it would have the 
effect, if agreed to, of driving out of Ire-, 
land all the protestants ; for until the present 
hierarchy of Ireland should be in possession 
of all the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, 





he had very little doubt that Ireland would 


it was not to be supposed that they would be; 


soon wear a different appearance ; provided | contented, and having gone so far in asking, 


another thing was also done—that of pro- 
viding for the safety of such inhabitants as 
are protestants; for in a very large portion 
of Ireland there could hardly be said t6 exist 
such a person as a day labourer who was a 
protestant ; no one person of that persua- 
sion could expect to be otherwise than 
miserably treated by all his neighbours who 
were catholics. It was true he had the 
saiiction of the law for his profession, but 
in Ireland the laws were not enforced as 
they ought tobe ; there were many and de- 
plorable defects in Ireland in that particular ; 
and they were chiefly owing to the power 
and influence cf the catholic hierarchy. It 
was the interest of that hierarchy (and they 
pursued that interest) to create a spirit of 
animosity in the people of Ireland against: the 
Protestants ; “the corsequetice was that there 


if they were successful, it was not to be sup-; 
posed that they would not go further, In 
earlier days the catholic religion of Ireland 
imight have been put on the same foot-; 
ing as that of England, and then the ha-; 
| tred to the protestants would not have sub- 
sisted as now itdoes ; but they had proceed- 
ed on a wrong foundation, -and had erred: 
on the system of intolerance in their princi- 
ples much further than the catholics of 
England had ever done; they could not 
now, at least on. the sudden, be brought 
back from those errors into, which their hie« 
rarchy had led them. We mustconsider the 
Roman catholics of Ireland as persons whe 
refused to submit to those laws and principles 
of-reformation which had transformed. this 
country from a catholic toa protestant 
country. They were now disposed in Ire- 
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land to resist the laws in that particular, and 
would continue to do every thing in their 
power todo so. They must, therefore, be 
dealt with accordingly, and under such cir- 
cumstances it would be the greatest mad- 
ness to put into their hands more political 
power than they possessed already. He 
admitted that this was holding out a melan- 
choly prospect, but that he could not help, 
for it was truth exacted it of him; and al- 
though there was much force in the expres- 
sion, that we ouglit to pay attention to the 
feelings of the great body of the people 
of Ireland who were catholics, yet it did 
not follow that we were to abandon the in- 
terest, and indeed the safety, of the pro- 
testants of Ireland, at least until the Ro- 
man catholics of Ireland shall put them- 
selves in a different situation from that in 
which they are at present : until they should 
know how, like the catholics of England, 
to ask their priests and teachers, will you 
permit us to take the same oath as the ca- 
tholics of England, they could not fairly or 
safely be trusted with that which the catho- 
lics of England enjoyed.—When they should 
be permitted by their priests to take the 
oaths in like manner as the catholics of 
England did, they might be put in the same 
state of independence, they might then be 
worthy of the benefits they now seek ; but 
as long as they remain slaves to the power 
to which they are at present slaves, his lord- 
ship said, he was of opinion they are not 
worthy of what is now asked in their behalf. 
He had a great deal more to say to their 
Jordships upon this subject, but he felt that 
he had already trespassed too much upon 
their time, and he should, therefore,’ say 
no more upon this occasion. 

The Duke of Norfolk rose to propose an 
adjournment. 

Lord Hawkesbury said, he had no objec- 
tion, provided it was understood the house 
should meet again the next day time enough 
to dispose of this question in the course of 
the evening ; but if the adjournment was not 
proposed on these terms, he should feel it 
his duty to oppose it. 

The Duke of Norfolk again submitted to 
the house the propriety of adjourning, with- 
out coming to any terms of compromise as 
to the time the subject should take up in 
future discussion, or the time when that 
discussion should be renewed. (Here there 
was a great’cry of goon! goon! goon!) 

The Lord Chancellor said, that if the ad- 
journment was carried, their lordships would 
understand that they should meet at an hour 





sufficiently early to go through With the 
whole before twelve at night, or deceng 
would require another adjournment, 

Lord Hawkesbury declared, that uty 
the motion for adjournment specified the 
hour at which the debate was to be m 
sumed, instead of leaving that point jp. 
definite, he should be under the hecessity gf 
opposing the adjournment. 

The Duke of Norfolk thought that th 
regular way would be to put .the questi 
of adjournment generally in the first jj. 
stance ; if that was carried, it would b 
competent to any noble lord to move that, 
be resumed at any hour he might think fi, 
—(A great cry of go on! goon! goon! 
—The question was put by the lord Cha. 
cellor for the adjournment, and from th 
vcices, the non-contents were declared jp 
have it, and the house was about to 
ceed to a division, but did not divide, The 
debate was then resumed, and ~ 

The Earl of Limerick rose: and spokea, 
follows :—My lords, exhausted by the exces 
sive heat of the house, and by the very late 
hour to which the debate has been protract. 
ed, I own I regret that the proposed a. 
journment did not take place. Your lon 
ships, however, will derive one advantage 
from my wearied state of mind and body, 
that I am totally unable to trespass for any 
length of time on your patience. I pm 
test, with the utmost sincerity, that | 
was desirous to reconcile it to my feelings 
to give my vote on the present . question, 
without addressing your lordships. The 
subject under consideration is one, to a pet 
son who thinks as I do, highly unpleasant 
to discuss, and to an Irishman, for many 
reasons not necessary to allude to now, itis 
one of peculiar awkwardness ; I could not, 
however, satisfy myself to remain behind 
the shield of silence, lest my doing so should 
be construed into timidity or want of 
decision. — From much of what has fa 
len from several noble lords who _ have spo 
ken in this debate, I am almost Jed. to im- 
gine that I have passed the greater part of 
my life in a dream ; that Ireland, where! 
was born, and where I resided so maiy 
years, was not the kind of country I hd 
considered it to be, and that all that had 
there passed before my eyes was merelya 
vision. The noble baron who opened the 
debate was pleased, in the begining of his 
speech, to state, that the petitioners. 
suffered from party violence and party pit 
judice. I own I am at a loss to und 
what the noble lord nieans ; does he mei 
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that the petitioners have suffered such vio- 
lence and prejudice from their own parlia- 
ment, now no more? If he does, I, ha- 
ving been a member of that- parliament for 
many years, cannot help stating that the 
noble lord has so far been grossly misinform- 
ed: Iam persuaded, ‘from his known can- 


‘dour, that he would not have made such an 
- gssertion, had he not been strongly assured 


of itstruth. _What, my lords, do the Irish 
catholics mean to say that they have suffered 
from party violence and party prejudice 
from their own parliament? Turn over the 
yolumes of the ac’s of that parliament since 
the year 1782, and you will in them find 
ene continued chain of indulgences, re- 
Jaxations, grants of privileges, and admis- 
sion of political rights, till at last little in- 
deed was. left to bestow. ‘This assertion of 
suffering from party, however, explains a 
circumstance in the late transactions, which, 
I acknowledge, has considerably puzzled 
me, Iwas ata loss to conceive why Eng- 
lishmen, almost unacquainted with Ireland, 
were selected by the Irish catholics to pre- 
sent their petition, passing by all their coun- 
trymen in both houses of parliament. Were 
there no two of them on whom they could 
tely, or from whose party prejudice and 
violence they had not suffered ?—~ With 
great respect to the noble lords who have 
spoken, I cannot help thinking that much 
of. what has fallen from them might well 


have been omitted. What was the necessity’ 


of painting the wretched and degraded state 
of Ireland during the long and gloomy period 
it suffered under the lash of the penal and 
tesfricting statutes ? That time, thank God, 
has long passed away, and I think it would 
be more consonant to that temper and mo- 
deration which the noble baron who opened 
the debate made a profession of, and which 
the noble lord who sits near him appeared to 
me somewhat to depart from, had this part 
of the. subject not been brought forward.— 
I will not follow the noble lord through the 
different objections he stated as likely to be 
made to his measure, because, I have not 
heard them, made by any noble lord on this 
side of the house. W ho has stated the principles 


of modern enlightened catholics to be those 


entertained in the times of the first councils, 
or in the dark and corrupt ages of the Ro- 
man church ?—- Who has stated the Irish 
catholics to be irreclaimable traitors, and 
therefore unfit to participate in the privi- 

and distinctions of the constitution ?— 


A have not heard any thing of the kind fall 


Pane lips of any noble lord; if there 
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had, I should have been one of the first to: 
contradict it. In’ truth, my lords, I cannot.’ 
help thinking, with great respect be it said 
to the noble lord, that much of his lord- 
ship’s speech was consumed in conjuring ‘up 
phantoms for himself to buffet.—I. will not’ 
enter into. the abstract question whether it - 
be safe to remove at once all those guards 
and barriers which our ancestors thought 
essentially necessary for the preservation of 
our constitution in church and state. I do 
not think it necessary to declare an opinion, 
that the enlightened catholics of the present 
day do not entertain those principles of per- 
secution of persons of a different faith, and- 
of want of regard to oaths-tnade to heretics, 
which had formerly made them objects of: 
distrust and apprehension to protestant 
states; it would ‘be idle to do so; nobody 
now entertains any such opinions. —I am 
well acquainted with many of the subscri-° 
bers to the catholic petition, and-I ‘assert 
with confidence, that they are-not excelled 
in character, in loyalty to their prince, and 
in attachment to the constitutien, by any: 
the most distinguished of the protestants; 
The noble lord (the earl of Fingall) whose 
name stands second on the list, is one of 
the best and most distinguished characters 
the united kingdom can boast of.—I mean 
to confine myself merely to this part of the 
subject, namely, whether this be the fittest 
time’to bring the petition before parliament ? 
The noblé baron asserts it is, and at. the 
same time declares, that he esteems the - 
moments he presented it and argued on 
its merits as the happiest of his life. I dif- 
fer here from the noble lord ; our opinions 
are far as the poles asunder. What, my lords, 
this the fittest time to agitate a question 
which rouses every passion, and calls into 
action every civil and religious prejudice ;: 
this the fittest time, when the united king- 
dom is assailed on all sides by the most 
formidable enemies, and’ when, at the mo- 
ment that J am speaking, French emissaries 
are traversing Ireland in every direction, 
announcing an immediate invasion of ‘that 
island, and promising to those who shall 
join them the establishment of their reli- 
gion, and the property of those lands which 
they now hold as farmers ?—But the noble 
lord says, that any evils that may arise will 
be ascribable to those who reject the pe-~ 
tition, not to those who bring it forward»; 
that greater evils would have arisen from 
refusing to present the petition than any 
that can flow from agitating the subject; 
that ag catholics called > eagerly: for. its 
3 
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presentation. I lament I must. agdin| 
differ from the. noble baron; I have 
some knowledge of that conntry, and, from 
every: information I have been able to obtain, 
I decidedly assert, that the catholics were 
not anxious to agitate the subject now; that 
they did not think the time opportune, or 
that they were now likely to obtain their 
objects.. If. my information is accurate, I 
believe it will be found that all the eager- 
ness to agitate the subject wasn this side of 
the water, and that the catholics were 
goaded on by representations from hence to 
bring forward their petition. Ido not ac- 
cuse the noble lord of being the person that 
spurred on the catholics. 1 know his public 
§pirit and character too well toa suspect, for 
an instant, that he would lend his great and 
distinguished name to so mischievous a 
measure. He, knows that country too'well, 
from his. former high: station, to hazard 
such a measure at this moment. I have 
not, however, the same good opinion. of 
others: EI do believe. that there are men 
so desperate as to value at nought a gene- 
ral convulsion, if they.can worry a minister 
by bringing forward a subject, in the 
discussion of which they conceive he may 
be embarrassed by former declarations. 
Why ig our: country to be made’ the arena 
on which contending parties. are to. wage 
war against each other? Oh my unfor- 
tunate. country !. are you never to be at 
rest ?. I conjure the agitators of this mea- 
sure to reflect ere it be. too late: stir not 
a fire. that is: smothered, but not extin- 
guished; the slightest spark may kindle 
into a blaze. Is it not. sufficient that, in 
the short space of nin¢ years, my poor 
country, has. been. racked: by conspiracies, 
disgraced by every crime contained: in. the 
rol) of human wickedness, affrighted) by 
invasions, and. shaken to the very. centre 
by civil and religious distractions? Is. it 
not enough that we have sacrificed our 
pride as. an independent nation, and, our 
importance. and) influence as individuals, to 

rocure, if; possible, for. our distracted 
Jandy the, blessings,of- peace. and. security ? 
We embraced an union to protect us. from 
ourselves; make not, what we considered 
and. hoped. would. prove. a measure, of 
eter make. it not, I say, a, measure of 
mischief and disquiet.—But the noble baron 
says, that the union is no union without 
this measure; that. without, it we. shall 
break faith with the. catholics, who. were 
induced: to support the union, by the ex- 
pectations held-out to..them, of the success 


of this measure; that indeed ‘the cotem 
ment made them no promises, but 4 

alt of us who supported the union, } 

them to entertain such hopes. I .. 
ledge that I did say to may catholic friends 
that they would have a better chanop of 
success hereafter fron, an inaperial ‘thy 
from an Irish parliament; that an Jig 
patliament could never grant ‘with ‘Safety 
what the united parliament might ‘hem 
after bestow. But I certainly held out 
them no expectation of an early attain. 
ment of their wislies.. I am not, iy lords, 
one of those who think that in no timg 
under no. change of circumstances, thy 
measute ought to be granted; that the 
settlement of 1793 should be our ye phy 
ultra, that here we ought to meke og 
stand. I profess not to understand whip 
ane plus ultra in. politics means.  Sute 
am that no such principle is countenance 
in the practice of our constitutions; ih 
principle is to change as circumstances and 
times demand alteration. I trust and hope 
that a time may arrive when distrusts and 


‘animosities may die away, when the two 
parties nay meet half way, and when ® 
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ligious distinctions may no. longer distub 
the state.—But, says the. noble: lord, 

the prayer of this. petition and yo willa 
once do away all: pretext for aie 
and you will at. once. become. an. united and 
a. happy people. I have the. misfortm 
again to. différ from the noble lord. Ida 
solemnly. declare, that. I do. not think 
that, by granting the prayér of this petition 
to, its fullest extent, you. will advance, om 
single step towards the tranquillisation 
Ireland, His. lordship. will not, Tam. sig 
contend: that it is. necessary. to. bribe thi 
catholic ‘noblemen. and gentlemen, into. los 
alty, and as to the common people, bam 
persuaded it would not gain over a sings 


peasant now. tainted: with disloyalty, al & | 


ready, ata moment, to join. a Frenehine 
der. No, my lords, seats, in, parliament 
and, admission, to the highest. offices i 
the state form no part: of the. wished 
the Irish, peasantry; were. you. to, tallett 
them on the subject, they. would not unde 
stand you. If you wish to conciliatethi 
now. inclined to join.the French, ‘I willed 


you what you. must do; you. are the bet 


judges. whether. you are willing. to. paye@ 
high a price for their allegiance, Are jal 
ready to sacrifice the national: churdh 
giving up the means by which, itis a 
sisted? Are you ready. to. sink: yu 
revenue, by. giving u, all taxes upon 
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yitiods Tiquots? and, last of all, are you 


teddy to sacrifice the whole protestant arid 
ajectable catholic property of the country, 
the abolition of rents, and the perpetual 
vont of their farms, to the present oecu- 
tg? Such aré the terms, I kitow, have 

j lately offered to the Irish peasantry 

+ Frefich emissafies, and if you: mean 
6 bid against them with any chance of 


‘ iccess, you tnust fot be outdone in the 


inaghificence of your offers —But the noble’ 
Biron says, refuse the réquest of the peti- 


fidnefs, atid you give a handle to the 
disaffected to work on thie passions of 


dhe multitude. I agrée with the noble 


paton, it will do 80; and this, my lords, 


jg the great objection to the stirring the 
t subject. If granted, it will not 


ebtaist your Objéct, namely; thé tranquil- 
fity of irétatid ; if refused, it may and pro- 


bably will do much mischief. ‘The bringing 
ferwatd the petition can do no good; it 
do thuch harm. What is the reason 


“of bringing forward the petition at this 


moment? Why did not the noble lord 
bfing it forward in 1801? I give him cre- 


dit for not doing so; the country was in 


dingét ; it was no time to agitate a question 
that fiight creaté divisions and animosities. 
Why, if essential to the- ‘well-being of the 
date, was it not brought forward during 
the interval of peace? Will it be answered 


‘taf the public opinion wads then against 
‘#? Has) that opinion ‘since changed? I 


firtily bélievé it still remains unaltered.— 
The-tioble lord says, thé rebellion of 1798 


‘Was NOt a’ catholic rebeHion, and therefore 
‘nO impediment to.the concession demanded. 
‘Phave not héard any oné state that rebellion 
‘to Have been a catholic rebellion; many 
-Of its leaders were protestants, or professed 
‘to bé so. The ptésent general of division 
‘ii ‘thé sérvice of his imperial and royal 
| tlajésty the emperor of Frarice and king 
‘Of Italy, was ordained a’ deacon of the 


établished cliurch of Iréland by the father 
of thé’ individual who has now the honour 


‘to’ addtess' you. Others, like Emmett, 
‘werd professed protestants, but were real 


disciples of the-modern French school both 


‘iN réligio& and in polities. - I had the honour 
‘tobe one of the secret committee of 
‘the’ house of lords’ of Ireland, before which 


those gentlemen niade their confessions of 


‘treason. Wher asked, whether the esta- 
‘blishiment of the: catholic religion was 


one’ of their principal objects, they smiled 


and: said, that such an idea .néver once 
tntered into-their heads ; that they certainly 
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made use of the prétéxt of the catholic 
réligion, arid of fanatical. priests, a8 the 
best fire-brands to throw among the people 
to rouse them to rebellion ; that their 
objects were the establishment of a republic 
itidépendenit of Great-Britain, and con- 
neeted with, but not dependant tpon 
France. A great proportion of thé péople 
in three of the provinces béing catholics, of 
course the rebél ranks were filled with men 
of that petsuasion—The noble lord is 
wrong in stating, that where the rébel 
armies wéré strohgést, it was in counties 
altogether catholic. The congty of Wex- 
ford possessed great numbers of protéstants, 
yet it was there the rébel troops wefe 
in the gréatest fotte; it was thére the 
greatest énormities weteé committed; it 
was theré I witnessed catholi¢ ptiests bearing 
in their hands the ¢acréd Gitte of the 
cross, the émblem of fhe mildest of feli- 
gions ; it Was there I saw them Iéad the 
infuriated rabble to pillage, to déstruction 
of property, and to the murdér of the aged, 
the infirm, women, children, in short, 
what was most distinguished, what was 
lowest in the community,’ I will not shock 
your lordships’ éars by the disgusting reci- 
tal. But the noble lord says it arose out 
of the unhappy circumstances of the 
country. I profess I do not uriderstand 


‘what. thé noble Jord means; but if he 


wishes to convey the idea that the rébellion 
was - produced by ary oppression of the 
people, I must beg leave, with great respect 
to him, positively to deny it.—But the 
noble baron says, that the influence of 
the popé over the priésthood can be no 
objection; he asks, do’ we think the pope 
is more hostile to us now than in those 
times in. which we were at war with the 
Bourbon family ? I certainly do not think he 
is. On'the. contrary, he cannot but wish well 
to any nation that opposes Gallic’ tyranny. 
But I think, nay IT am cértain, that the 
pope is the misérable puppét of the usurper 
of the throne of the Eburbéits, that. he 
dare not move but by Napoleon’s command; 
and, shotild ‘he order him to’influence the 
Trish priests to rotise their flocks to rebellion, 


“he' could not reftise to obey the despot. I 





} 


ground this’ opinion upon his holinéss 
being forced to anoint the usurpér of the 
throne of the éldest sons of thé church, 
from whose family she had derived most 
of her possessions. I ground this opinion 
upon the unfortunate old man being obliged 
to call upon the. very respectable French 
bishops in this country, who had left all 
ZA 2 





for conscience sake, to forget the solemn 
_oathsthey had sworn tothe princes of the Bour- 
bon face, andto take othersto support tyranny 
and usurpation.—But ‘tlhe noble baron says, 
that if you ‘admit catholits* to seats in 
- parhament, their numbers in both houses 
must ever-be so small, that no danger can 
‘possibly occur to our present establish- 
ments: I agree with the noble lord, that 
as long as there is a protestant king on the 
throne, there is little danger that any danger 
“can accrue from their numbers in this 
house ; but I positively assert, that, ‘in the 
other house, it is possible that their numbers 
“might be considerable. The present re- 
presentation of Ireland is almost altogether 
sent to parliament by. popular elections. 
Since the right of voting has been granted 
to catholics, the manufacture of freeholders 
has. thriven so rapidly, that there is now 
scarcely a peasant who does not swear 
himself possessed of a forty shilling freehold. 
The numbers of the catholics has been 
allowed by all sides.—It will be conceded to 
‘me, I am persuaded, that the catholics 
have hitherto acted in a body: why have 
they done so? Because they had common 
objects. The same causes will probably 
‘produce the same effects: if catholics get 
_ admission to seats in parliament, it is pos- 
sible that, in some time hereafter, they 
may wish to obtain some great catholic 
object. What is to prevent their leaders 
from pressing upon the lower orders the 
necessity of electing eatholics only, and, 
‘if they succeed to a considerable degree, it 
. is natural to suppose that, having a common 
object, they will act together in’ parlia- 
‘ment? I will suppose acase that certainly 
does not exist at present; I will suppose 
that, at some distant day, a struggle of 
parties may take place, that the parties 
may be pretty nearly balanced; what if 
then the catholic representation, acting in a 
mass, should offer their assistance to that 
party which «should favour their views? 
Ministers may wish to cling to their situ- 
ations ; opposition per fas aut nefas to obtain 
‘them. I am apprehensive, as long as 
liuman nature remains unchanged, that the 
‘resistance to their wishes would not be very 
strong—The noble baron (lord Holland) 
says, that for want of catholic sheriffs, 
tholicg do not in many instances enjoy the 
benefits of the trial by jury. I never heard 
that juries’ failed in* doing their duty, 
without distinction’ of party, except when 
they have been deterred by the terrors of 
assassination. That noble ‘lord says ‘they 
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suffer hardships. from being excladed ¢ 
the ‘arify: ‘They are only excluded 
the ‘conimissions: of commanders*jn chi 
and generals on the staff. His lordship 
however, now says that I am mistaken, 
that when they come into this part 
the united kingdom, they are liable 4 
péhalties for serving. -I beg'leave to diffe 
from his lordship. By the law: pags ft 
previous to the union, they are Bie . 
to enter into the’ army, and by the unig ft. 
all acts not then repealed are confirmed aj 
sanctioned. But the noble lord says, thy 
four millions of people neither can, ng 
will, nor ought, to submit to such restr, 
tions. I entreat the noble lord to. 
before he gives the weight of his author 
to such an opinion. What, that becom 
they are numerous, they ought to -reig 
the law? I am sure on reflection his Joni. 
ship will not adhere to such an opinion= 
I had nearly forgotten a principal point] 
had intended to press on your lordship’s a 
tention. Both sides of the house, in op. 
sidering this question, seem to me to hae 
forgotten that the catholics are not tk 
only body to be consulted on this occasion 
Are the feelings of the Irish protesta 
wholly to be left out of consideration) 
I believe they are almost entirely adver 
to the concession. Respect, I entreatym, 
the feelings of that body, ever true tothe 
religion, faithful. to their king, and enth 
siastically attached to British connexion, 
Descended from yourselves, in fighting 
valiantly their own battles, they bm 
served your interests, and have preveniel 
by their exertions that fair and beautifa 
island from being torn from the Britih 
empire. In seeking new itriends, whom 
possibly you may fail to conciliate, neglet 
not your old ones, ‘but remain firm 
those who have in the worst of times it 
mained firm to you.—I beg pardon ft 
having so long detained- your lordships 
and for having, from excessive fatigue, lil 
my thoughts before you in a mabit 
less connected than I wished to have dove 
I shall oppose the motion for going im 
a committee on the petition. S 
Lord Carysfort considered the quesim 
of immense magnitude and important 
He had a great deal to submit. to thet 
lordships upon it, but thought the hog 
too late for that purpose, and there 
suggested the propriety of an adjournmell 
The Marquis of Buckingham was inet 
same predicament as the noble lord who bal 





just spoken, having also much to sy” 
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. ¢heirdordships if there-was-a seasonable op- 


to noble lords opposite to him, whether 
there was not an understanding before the 


~ followed by a sentence of ignominious im- 


soptsnity: fOr thatspurpose, 2) cs)» 
Fond Grenville submitted to the: house the 
propriety of not proceeding further the pre- 
gent evening. ‘ 

‘Earl. Darnley. wished to address the house. 
‘also, but.thought it too late. He appealed 


debate commenced that there was to be. an 
adjournment ? : ’ 

- Lord Hawkeslwry explained the terms on 
“which he had been willing to adjourn the 
discussion, but the house would now. judge 
foritself,:for he would not urge any thing 
farther on the subject, the hour being so 
late,-and.so many noble lords desirous of 
‘delivering their sentiments on this most im- 
portant occasion. 

©. The Earl of Derby then moved, “ that 
this house do now adjourn to Monday next ;”’ 
which, after a few words in support of it, 
-was agreed to.—Adjourned at four o'clock 
on Saturday morning. 

HOUSE OF COMMNOS, 
Friday, May 10. 

» [Mixutes.] A petition of the mayor, 
aldermen, recorder, freemen, and inhabi- 
tants, of the borough of Saint Alban, in the 
county of Hertford, was presented to the 
‘house by Mr. Poyntz,.and read; setting 
forth, ‘‘ That the petitioners beg leave to 
‘congratulate, the house, and. express their 
heartfelt satisfaction, at the resolutions which 
.passed on the 8th and 10th of April last, re- 
sspecting the tenth report of the commis- 
-sioners of naval enquiry, and pray the house 
‘to pursue such measures as they-may think 
‘just for effectually exposing, and bringing 
to-punishment all public peculators and de- 
‘linquents, and for securing in future the 
‘treasure of the nation from: similar depre- 
‘dations: and although the petitioners most 
sincerely deplore the complicated difficulties 
‘of the present conjuncture, yet.they confi- 
‘dently rely on the wisdom of parliament for 
-Telief."——Mr, F..Fane moved, that sir Wil- 
liam Rawlins and Robert Albion Cox, Esq. 
should be brought to the bar for the purpose 
: of being reprimanded and discharged. They 
were accordingly put to the bar; whereupon 
Mr. Speaker addressed them as follows: 
:“ Sir William Rawlins and Robert Albion 
Cox; your conduct having undergone the 
» severe but just.animadversion of this house, 


prisonment, it is fit to be understood by 
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-you,-and by all men, what this house has 
considered to: be. the character of your of- 
fence, and upon -what-grounds you are this 
day to be liberated. The sum of your of- 


fence is this : that you, being the sheriff and 
returning officer, did, at an-election for the 
county, of Middlesex, for the purpose of 
giving a colourable majority to ome candidate 


in prejudice of another, wilfully, knowing- 


ly, and corruptly admit fictitious votes: upon 
the poll; that. your inconsistent and con- 
tradictory practices afforded the greatest en- 
couragement to perjury ; ‘and that you re- 
fused to examine the validity of votes by 
reference to. the land-tax assessments, in 
defiance of the laws of your country.— 
Graver offences than these cannot be laid 
to the charge of any men holding the high 
office with which you were then invested ; 
an office to which you were raised by the 
free choice of your fellow citizens in the 
metropolis of this empire, and of which of- 
fice you, betrayed the most important duties; 
violating at once the freedom of elections, 
the privileges of this house, and the just 
constitution of parliaments.—Upon these 
charges, established by ample and conclusive 
evidence, you were committed to his ma- 
jesty’s gaol of Newgate, the common re- 
ceptacle. of malefactors, there to remain 
prisoners,. amongst those over whom you 
had been magistrates ; a signal proof of the 
power and thé -justice of this house, an in- 
delible disgrace upon you, arid a memorable 
example to others.—Nevertheless, it appear- 
ing now, by your petition, that your minds 
have been humbled to a due sense of your 
misconduct, and that your errors may be in 
some degree imputed to the ignorant or 
criminal advice under, which you unfortu- 
nately acted, this house is willing to believe 
that the ends: of justice are at length satis- 
fied ; it has therefore consented that you be 
now discharged. And you aré discharged 
accordingly ; paying your fees.”"—Ordered, 
on the motion of Lord Marsham, that Mr. 
Speaker’s reprimand be entered on the jour- 
nals—Mr. Leycester informed the house, 
that the house of lords had been waited on 
with its message, requiring the attendance 
of lord Harrowby to give evidence before 
the select committee, to which their lord- 
ships replied, they would send an answer by 
messengers of their own.—The house then 
proceeded to ballot for a select committee, 
to enquire into the several papers presented 
to the house respecting the repairs of the 
Romney and La Sensible, whilst uader com- 
mand of sir Home Pophany in the Red Sea. 
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A committee was appointed to examine 
on whom the ballot had fallen, according to 
the lists put in the glasses. 

(Stare ov. tae Navy.) Mr. Jeffery 
said, he rose in pursuance of the notice he 
had given,’ to have the honour of submitting 
to the house a motion for the production of 
several accounts relating to the naval depart-. 
ment of the country, during the administra- 
tion of earl St. Vincent. Having read the 
‘motions on a former night to the house, and 
being of opinion that some time should be 
taken to deliberate on their contents, he 
now rose to submit his motions to the con- 
sideration of parliament. He was pet- 
-suaded when the accounts were laid upon 
the table, and perused by the members, that 
he would be borne out in the view which he 
had taken of the subject, and the intention 
‘for which the accounts were brought for- 
ward. He would not trouble the house 
“with any farther observations until he heard 
swhether his motions were opposed, or met 
with the approbation of the house. He 
‘therefore should move, “‘ That there be laid 
before the house an account, shewing the 
number of line-of-battle ships and frigates 
-built between the Ist January, 1763, and 
- 81st December, 1792, distinguishing the 
amber of ships Jaunched from the mer- 
.chants’ yards, frony those launched from: the 
king's yards.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he’ 
hhad-no objection to the motion now offered ; 
-but-as: those which were to follow were ver 
voluminous, he wished to have it understood, 
‘that he must oppose the production of any 
papers tending to shew the state and con- 
‘dition of the-ships in 1864, as it might af- 
ford improper information to the enemy. 
‘He should also-objeet to the production of 
any correspondence explaining the state of 
British and foreign timber, as it might dis- 
elose the foreign resources of the navy, ard 
thereby perhaps: enable the ememy to em- 
batrass. them. 

_- Sir John Sinclair entertained great doubts: 
with respect to the propriety of bringing 
forward the long list-of motions. which the 
hon. gent, stated on a former night, as‘ they 
embraced almost every branch of the naval 
@ervice of the country. He submitted: if, 
‘at this late period of the sessjon, it were’ 
adviseable; and he would be glad to know 
from. any’ gentleman conversant with the’ 
fficial business: of the board of admiralty,. 

af these accounts. could be prepared without 

-distracting its:attention from the other im- 

portaat: concerns,. in- which, at. this con- 














juncture, they are engaged. “He imdeigiys 
if these motions were agteed to, the fies 
of earl St. Viricent Would miove for ai. 
papets, which would still embatray «& 
public business. He was desirotis to ham 
fotimed, if, at any Crisis like the pjegy 
the lords of the admiralty could perisg 
‘volumifious accounts moved for by the hy 
member, without material injuty t () 
public service in the présent state Of the 
country? He was of opinion, that qh 
preparing the accounts would be 
with manifest inconvenience, atid wotld q. 
swer no good purpose whatever. ; 
Mr. Jeffery considered the observation, 
of the hon. baronet premature, 48 he coli 
Rot know whether the accounts would Jaq 
to enquiry or not. He would fit dente, 
if any thing criminal occutred im the a 
finistration of lord St. Vincent, it “should 
be passed over, and that an enquity into hk 
conduct ought not to be instituted. Hed 
clared, on his honour, that he did not a 
through party motives, he was. af ince. 
nected individual,’ tot belonging to any mm 
or set of men; his conduct arose from his 
feelings for the situation of the country, and 
his knowledge where the faults were im. 
putabdle, with respect to the administration 
of ear] St. Vincent. The reduced state of 
the navy he attribated to the noble lard, ial 
if enquiry was to be dispensed with te 
present session, he knew the difficaltyd 
Gbfaining enquiry hereafter. He knéwle 
had undertaken an herculean: task ‘ity the 
first instance, but he had cogent, amp, 
anid. sifficientt reasons for bringing: the mé- 
sure before the house. He trusted that io 
member would object to his: motions; tht 
parliament niight decide whether enquity 
was or was not necessary. He miotedit 
trusted that no gentleman would be agaiiit 
the production of fhe’ papers, until tity 
knew what they contained. They wete 
neither as voluminous nor as intricate a 
some members might imagine; and he 
pledged himself that they could be producal 
in a week or ten days, without giviig 
extraordinary trouble to the lords of the'adiit 
ralty in perusing their contents, He thonght 
them absolutely necessary to be produce 
as. he would take upon’ himi to-prove, tht 
‘Jord St. Vineent had disvraced: the Brith 
navy, and» was the greatest enemy to the 
‘country and the navy of Great-Britai tit 
the country ever knew. pie: 
Mr. Tierney: said, he was far from opposilg 
the motion now before the house, especial 
‘as the hon, gent. had put it out of hispowy# 
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‘ by declaring that the noble and 
“? yt had disgraced the British navy, 
4 was the greatest enemy to the country 
thot the country ever knew. If the hon. 
said all this from his own suggestion, 

it was @’ pity that he was not a lord of the 
admiralty, by which he might have obtained 
geater information than he probably now 
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hb The lights, howexer, which he 
ot wofessed to have obtained, and the decisive 
Hf tie W Fe of condact he bad adopted, were rather 
















tthe in an independent country gentle- 
eed man, professing himself te be unconnected 
Id a. with any: party. 1p was, equally strange too, 
_. B that no attack whatever had been made 
ation earl St. Vincent until he adopted 
coi measures which tended to attack others. 
lead The proceedings of this day were certainly 
tei, agood warning to any man to be very care- 
ea how he ventured to attack abuses. If 
hood the hon; gent. had’ indeed: been a party man, 
os instead. of an unconnected gentleman, as he 
ed. described himself, he might have been sus- 
att pected. of having taken a very: dexterous. way 
vise fo divert the attention of the house from 
Mat B the other enquiries already going forward ; 
a his but he could-not consider it altogether fair in 
and this unconnected; man. to,assert that he could 
kin prove earl. St. Vincent to.-have disgraced the 
cae OP and: have been, an enemy to.his,coun- 





ty, After he had heard; the minister him- 
selfobject to, some. of those papers which 
might tumn out to be the most necessary 
for the noble: earl’s defence ;. let: the fain and 
fall enquiry be granted); and if any. off the 
papets: required should appear of too. deli- 
cate a:nature tobe made public,, let the:en- 
quiry be. a;secret one. At the present: mo- 
ment, indeed; the friends of the: earl St: 
Vingent did; not:appear to be very. numerous 
iathat house; non were. they. much want- 
ing to.aman who, might safely. rest his cha- 
racter on. the. sentiments: of| a grateful. and 
affectionate. people. Whatever that uncan- 
hected. gentleman, might think himself, he 
fancigd; he would not: find: it.an.easy task to 
gonvinge the people of England that the earl 
St. Vincent was the enemy; of his country: 
He thought: he. liad a. riglit to expect, that 

tight hou. gent. (Mr. Pitt) himselfwould 

» given some: favourable. opinion of at 
least the professional. merits ofthe noble ear), 
when. he: heard: iis, character. arraigned: in 
sugh;a mars r,. by: this. unconnected. indivi- 
dna}, When-he: heard: so illustrions: a cha+ 
tatter-reviled, without:any appeal: to. former 
frigadship, to extend: towards.it the protec- 
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‘acharge that respected an 


tion of his.own opinion, _ Wasine, mere: than . 
What.was.due, from, one great:man in ahigh 
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situation te another. They differed indeed 
im their opinions, on the best means of 
naval administration; bat he should not have 
thought that a reason why he should so aban~ 
don him in every other respect. A fair and 
manly hostility to the noble earl, like that of 


| the uaconnected individual, would, im his 


opinion, be more becoming in the right hon, 


gent. than the grant of papezs, professing to 
brand the noble earl in the manner express 


ed by his present adversary. This was not 
particular ex 
pedition, or partial failure, but a broad ac- 
cusation, which ought either to be sifted to 
the bottom, or all documents be refused 
upon it. When the hoa. accuser seemed to 
doubt whether these papers might im the re+ 
sult, tend to an enquiry, he must have had 
a most extravagant opinion of his own mo- 
tion, to think it would be sufficient of, itself 
for condemnation. For his own part, he 
was ef a very different opinion, and wished 
in conclusion, distinctly to state: on the part 
of eark St. Vincent, that ail his londship 
leoked for was,a full and fair enquiry - ; 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, lie 
did: not see. why the right hon. gent. should 
rest: his: observations: particularly on him,. as 
be, no: more than any: other member, could 
judge whether tlie papers might enduréan 
enquiry,. untik he could examine: the matiane 
of them: all. Whem this: motion ‘was first 
noticed, it seemed to:be the general wish} 
on. all sides, that the papers; should be 
granted, and: be alone: wished for adelayg 
which led him,.as-he stated:hefbre;. to. object 
ta two of them,. as: inconsistent. with the 
publie:safety ; but, hecould! not foresee the 
effect of the remainder. If the house ex» 
amined: the speech. of the tight hom. gent) 
(Mr:.Tiemey),. they: would: oljserve:: it: te 
consist: afraltemate: sentences:: the one tends 
ing torconrt,, and the other to. suppress: ens 
quiry. As:to. what had been alluded to:of 
tection, he: had only to. say, that he*should 
be always -ready to proteet earl. St. Vincent} 
or. any other man, against injustice. The 
remembrance: he had: of. the. great: profess 
sional: services: of the: noble earl. would:be 
asufficient restraint against any: hostilityion 
hisipart-t@wards-him ; but, he-had longsineé 
expressed his opinion:of' hisconductin theads 
miralty,. and he had«nat: yet’ seen anyereason 
to retract: it: ‘The: past prefessional merits 
of the. noble: earl, however great, were: not 
sufficient grounds te: defend:the faults.in. his 
adininistration. For: his: own:part, he. des 
clared'that: he hadinme wish: for,. nor didlie 
intend to submit, any: enquiry: into the con 
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duct of the noble earl; but, when that en- 
quiry was challenged by his friends, -he 
should not be doing his duty either to him- 
self or to the country, were he to take any 
measures to suppress it. 

Mr. Jeffery declared that his conduct did 
not spring from any party connection, but, 
from the impulse of the moment. He had 
no communication on the subject of his mo- 
tions with the minister, or any other person; 
and, when the right hon. gent. (Mr. Tierney): 
asked him this day in private whether they 
were to be carried, he candidly: answered 
him that he did not know. 

_ Mr. Grey reprobated, in the most forcible 
language, the mode in which this subject 
was brought forward. An hon. member 
moved for the production of a number of 
papers, which he said possibly might 
not authorise enquiry, and yet in the in- 
troduction to his motion he made use ‘of 
the strongest language which could be ap- 
plied to any case, even after a charge. of 
improper conduct was established upon proof 
before the house. All that he eould under- 
stand by the expression of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Tierney), by the word ‘ pro- 
tection” was, that it meant to signify fair- 
ness, though in fact, he was sorry the word 
had been used at all. The fairness he 
claimed on the part of the earl St. Vincent 
was, that whatever objections there might 
be in point of convenience, all the papers 
should be produced, which’ might be ne- 
cessary for the enquiry. The hon. gent. 
(Mr. Jeffery) seemed surprised, that any 
gentleman should oppose the papers, with-: 
out knowing what they were ; but he for- 
got, that when the papers should be produ- 
ced, it would be too late to oppose them. 
He acted, in this respect, like the judge, 
who was reported to have told a barrister 
from the bench—‘ I will not allow you to 
open your mouth, until you tell me what 
. you have to say.” As to the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Pitt), he must do him the justice to 
say, that he acted consistently, and he had 
uniformly expressed himself hostile to the 
naval administration of the earl St. Vincent. 

_Mr. Tierney explained. He said, what 
he meant by protection was, thafministers 
should not, at this late period of the session, 
suffer such motions to be brought forward, 
and had no reference in his observation to 
the particular friends of the noble earl. 

. Willkerforce agreed with the right 


‘hon. the chancellor of the exchequer, that: 
the gratitude due to ear] St. Vincent's pro-' 


fessional character, should not be a bar to 
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he 


the consideration of his official conduct, The 
accounts should ‘comprise the administration 
of lord Chatham, when the navy Was plaggd 
in the condition which laid the ton 


of its future glory ; and even the admin © 


stration of lord Sandwich, when it had, 
ceived a great addition. He thought ik 


-motion could not be considered as- hostile tp 


earl St. Vincent, but rather as directed p 
obtain information highly material to th 
public interest. He condemned the con, 
temptuous language with which a righthon, 
gent. (Mr.Tierney) had spoken of individu 
connected with no party. He was jealos 
on this point, as he was aware he himgf 
would be frequently classed with this de. 
cription of members. If it appeared thy 
the ships were not so numerous in lon § 
Vincent's administration as those beforgit 
and that the short and feverish peace we hy 
enjoyed was not employed to prepare fora 
war that must have been easily foreseen, it 
was fit the blame should be cast whereit 
ought to be; he alluded also to the «mis 
chief of interfering with the authority of 
captains of ships, as the depreciation of the 
respect paid to them might lead to thealam, 
ing state of things in the navy which eve 
one remembered with so much vali 
then pronounced the highest panegyric o 
the virtues, talents, and other: excellent 
qualifications of lord. Barham, the 
first lord. of the admirality. It was, we 
derstood, the fashion of some gentlemen, to 
represent his great qualities .as chilled bythe 
influence of years ; but from the opportunitigs 
he had of judging, he must declare himto 
be, im his opinion, the man of all othen, 
the best qualified for his situation.~» ©.” 
Mr. Pytches here called the hon. gent,to 
order: thinking such high panegyrics on th 
new first lord of the admiralty, were by 
means relevant to the present motion, ; ©) 
Mr. Willerforce thought himself perfectly 
in order, when it was considered that 
Barham was comptroller of the navy unit 
two of the administrations to which thes 
motions referred, © : ror 
Mr. Curwen thought, that after eatl & 
Vincent had been acquitted of all charg 
in the last session, when the right hon, g 
(Mr. Pitt) moved for papers to  crimimdl 
him, it would, at least, have been decett 
to abstain from any harsh expre «tion tovatl 
him, until the papers now moved for shot 
be properly examined. The language wel 
by the hon mover appeared to himymueht 
strong to be lightly applied to so good and 
exalted’ a character ; and he thought * 
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ic on Lord Barham the more un-: 


ty in this debate, as not a single re- 
fexion had been cast upon*him. He made 
godoubt, but when the enquiry should be 
made, the noble ear] would appear in as 


‘exalted a sphere of character as he had al-. 


done before; and, until the trial, he 


‘conceived that great character entitled to 


ery degree of approbation. 
Oh. Bastard was of opinion, that the en- 


qairy, which ought rather now to extend 


itself to the dominion of the sea, ought 
not to be confined to the limits of earl St. 
Vincent's administration. Instead of party 
motions of this kind, it would more become 
the house to enquire into the disorders in 
the West Indies, and the circumstance of 
thedominion of the sea being now. in the 
hands of the French, who dared not shew 
their faces.on the ocean during the admini- 
stration of the gallant earl St. Vincent. 
Doring that vigourous and active. admini- 
stration, the French could presume to shew 
themselves only to be defeated, and how 
shameful was now the reverse, when the British 
rons were obliged to fly before them. 
ehon. gentleman concluded with obser- 
ving that the great object of our enquiry- 
should at present be, by what means we 
might be able again to put ourselves into 
the same situation in which earl St. Vincent 
had left us ? 
Mr. R. Ward said, he must absolutely and 
distinctly deny that the enemy were now in 
possession of the dominion of the sea, or 
were able to cope with our fleets in any part 
of the world. 
Admiral Markham said, if the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Pitt) already objected to two of the 
motions while he was willing to grant the 


‘Yemainder, jt must also follow, that he 


should have to object to many others which 
he should think it right to submit respect- 
ing the supply of foreign timber, which 
would be so necessary to the earl St. Vin- 
cent’s justification, though he should be 
Po -on any other account, to propose the 
disclosure of any thing which might be sup- 
posed embarrassing to government. When 
the same right hon.’ gent. last year moved 
for an account ‘of the foreign timber im- 
ported, he objected’ to it as a disclosure 
Which he thought at that time improper, 
but being now out of office, he was not ca- 
pable of judging whether a similar commu- 
hication would not be equally injurious. at 
the present time. All he should think of 
asking for would be such papers as were 
barely necessary for the vindication of the 
Vor. IV. 
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noble ear!, who wanted no other protection 
but what he could hope to derive from the 
justice of his country. The gentlemen op- 
posite him would never think on such a 
subject to content themselves only with such | 
papers as might be sufficient for a voté of 
one night; for, if the enquiry respecting 
lord Melville required to be referred to a 
committee, though comparatively it lay in a 
nut-shell, how much more necessary would 


-it be on a subject which embriced the con- 


duct of a whole administration? He must 
once more observe, that all he should re- 
quire was, that the case should be fairly, 
fully, equally, and impartially tried. This 
he was peculiarly anxious for, because, as he 
loved his country much more dearly than 
he did earl St. Vincent, he considered a just 
and full enquiry to be the best means of se- 
curing it. Ifa committee should be appoint- 
ed on it, he wished it to consist not of party 
men, as on the late gccasion, but of proper 
people (order! order !)—He did not mean 
to say that any set of gentlemen would be 
actually partial. ~~ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer here in- 
terrupted the hon. admiral, as being disor- 
derly in anticipating what sort of committee 
the papers might be referred to, before they 
were produced. 

The Speaker said, that in fairness he must 
acquit the hon. admiral of being more out 
of order, in that instance, than others who 
preceded him; but, he must at the same 
time inform the hon. admiral, that it was 
highly disrespectful to speak of committees 
appointed by the house, as if they were the 
nomination of any individual. . 

Admiral Markham, after apologising, 
went on to proceed.in nearly the same way, 
when he was again called to order by. Mr: 
Dent. The hon. admiral said, he did not 
conceive himself irregular in adverting to 
what he meant to be the objects of his own 
motions ; when, the Speaker said, he must 
now imperatively interfere, -and acquaint 
the hon. member, that he was not at liberty 
to pass by the subject of discussion, or refer 
to his own motions, till the present was dis- 
posed of. After some further conversation, 
the motion was agreed to. - 

Mr. Jeffery then moved a long string’ of 
motions, for ‘* the number of line-of-battle 
ships and frigates in commission, in 1793, 
distinguishing their rates, &c. ditto, in 1794,, 
and from thence to the 18th of February, 
1801-2-3-4, and 5, distinguishing -their 
rates, and whether in the king’s or mer- 
chants’ decks; also the ships of the same 
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description out of commission; the num- 
bers building during these periods; when 
launched, or likely to be launched; ships 
laid down, and meant to be built ; the tim- 
ber in store ; the quality of the articles, 
&c.; all of which were agreed to. 

Mr. Dent then, in pursuance of a former 
notice, inorder to probe things to the bot- 
tom, and draw a comparison between the 
administration of ear] Spencer and the earl 

. St. Vincent, moved, “‘ that there be laid be- 
fore the house, a list of all persons raised to 
the rank of lieutenants in the navy, from 
lieutenants to captains and commanders, 
and from captains and commanders to post 
captains, from the 1st of Jan. 1795, to the 
ist of Jan. 1804.” He said, that if the pa- 
pers were agreed to, he should follow them 
up with a specific motion. 

Admiral Markham thought it invidious to 

draw this comparison, as he, together with 
all the friends of earl St. Vincent, had ever 
spoken and thought in the highest manner 
of the-purity and zeal of earl Spencer's ad- 
ministration. 
- The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
an amendment, for bringing the account to 
the Jatest period, which would include the 

_ administration of viscount Melville. 

Sir J. Sinclair renewed his former ob- 
jection to the multiplication of enquiries at 
this late period of the session. 

Mr. Kinnaird said, that, to do away the 
invidious distinction between the admini- 
stration of earls Spencer and St. Vincent, he 
should propose as an amendment to the mo- 
tion, that it should begin.at the year 1793, 
instead of 1795, which would include also 
the administration of the earl of Chatham. 

Admiral Markham said, that, as the ob- 

ject was to shew that earl St. Vincent em- 
ployed a greater number of officers than any 
of his predecessors, it would be right to shew 
the reason of the promotions which were 
made at the end of the late war, for the re- 
ward of naval services, and to amend the 
motion, by Boing back to a comparative esti- 
mate with the promotions made under the 
administration of earl Sandwich, at the close 
of the American war. However, as he did 
not wislt to crowd the table of the house 
with. too many papers, he should not per- 
sist in the amendment.—The amended mo- 
tién was then agreed to, commencing with 
the year 1793. , 
» (Corw reGuLation sitt.] Lord 4. 
Hamilton called the attention of the house 
to the numerous petitions against the corn 

Taw of the last session. He argued that the 
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great advance in the price of grain since | 
introduction of that measure into the house, 
was in a great degree attributable to it, Hy 
complained particularly that Irish 
when warehoused here, might be exported 
foreign, and he believed that much of thi 
Irish grain had in this manner found its wy 
to enemies ports. Heconcluded vith 
that a. committee be appointed to enguj 
into the matter of the petitions, 

Colonel Stanley represented the extent of 
the complaints against the bill, in the mang. 
facturing parts of Lancashire. z 

The Secretary at War observed, that the 
petitioners acted upon misapprehension of 
misrepresentation, as, in fact, the bill neve 
came into operation. As to the injurioy 
effect upon Scotland, it was to be ascribed tp 
the alteration in the usual average, proposéd 
by the noble lord himself, and to obviate 
which, he was now suing for redress, 

Mr. Coke (of Norfolk) was against the 
bill going into a committee, or any further 
discussion being had upon it. It had pm 
duced the most beneficial effects already, by 
encouraging the importation of whee 
which now throughout England kept down 
the price of the markets. 

_ Mr. Western was against all discussion of 
the subject, now when corn was eve 
where falling in price, on account of the 
great quantities imported, from the coms 
templation of what might have been th 
effects of the late act. Its provisions ha 
not yet taken effect; and the ports hia 
never been shut by it, as the prices wer 
not low enough to produce that consequence, 
Even in Scotland, as well as Ireland, h 
surplus produce was, this year, so great, f 
large quantities of wheat were imported 
from these countries into England, | " 
in Lan: rkshire, the petitions from whith 
were so much rested uport, the average pric 
were lower than on the corn exchange i 
London; arid, he believed, upon the whole, 
lower than the average prices of England 
When the bill was passed the price of 0m 
was 10s. a quarter dearer than it Was 0W 
throughout the country. It was a great ob. 
ject to throw off the. dependance wig 
Great Britain heretofore was under, for. 
supplies to foreign countries, which ine 
present state of Europe, might, without all 
strain. of probability, be, in a short tim 
converted into enemies. The effect of Mi 
continuance of this act would he, that the 
man who employed his. capital im agriql 
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mi) 
be put upon a fair footing with the manu- 


Sir Robert Peele argued, that the manu- 
sturing interest should be supported saptnet 
foreign. competition, by supplying the ne- 
ae of ae os at a reasonable rate. 
Atemporary depression of the farmer's pro- 
fits ought not to be made the cause of a per- 
manent burthen on the consumer. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 


roved of the general principle of the act 
of last year, and was convinced that it had 
no share in the high price of grain, which 
was solely to be.attributed to the deficiency 
of the crops throughout the country. It 
did much good from the encouragement it 
gave to importation, and he contended it to 
be impossible, that the interest of the agri- 
calturist and manufacturer should ever be 
atvariance with each other, If the house 
was once to discourage the grower for the 
nt interest of the consumer, it must 
w that the latter must ever afterwards 
beasufferer by it; and, at times, subject- 
ed to such aggravated prices as would be most 
severely and intolerably felt. He depre- 
cated. any farther discussion on the subject 
at t, but did not object to the com- 
ittee, as he thought it the most effectual 
noe, in its report, of counteracting all er- 
pl opinions with regard to it. 
Mr. Foster stated, that he had supported 
this bill when brought forward last session, 
and. saw no reason why it should now be 
altered or repealed. No corn had been ex- 
from Great Britain in consequence 
of it, nor had it prevented any from being 


imported; it had done no harm ; and he, 


therefore, did not wish any investigation to 


Mr, Macdowall observed on the average 
prices, which, he said, were against Scot- 
land, and thought, if the committee, in this 
instance, was refused, a bill should be brought 
in specifically to regulate them. 

Mr, Frencis maintained that when the 
bill passed, the price of bread was not more 
that eightpence or ninepence the quartern 
loaf, and, in about a month after, it rose to 
ebout sixteen or seventeen pence, for no 
other reason’ but. because the bill was in 
fore, He would, therefore, give his assent 
to the motion. 

Mr-H. Lascelles thought it better to go 
into the committee, and if it should be found 
ue bill had no effect, it might easily be 


Mr, W,; Smith did not think the bill was 
cause of the rise of bread, and was sure, 
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if any gentleman would take the trouble of 
enquiring, he would find that it was the frost 
which came on in June. He thought it, 
however, desirable that the house should 
go into a committee. 

Mr. Barham spoke in favour of the com- 
mittee, and thought that, as the people had 
doubts, it was necessary that an investiga- 
tion should take place. 

Sir C. Price thought the interference of 
parliament in these matters had a bad effect 
on the market. 

Sir J. Newport opposed the motion for a 
committee, as he thought, whenever this 
subject was discussed, speculations took 
place, which were injurious, and, no doubt, 
would be enlarged, if the present motion 
were carried. Sir W. Curtis and Alderman 
Coombe thought the average too high, and 
agreed that the house should go into a com- 
mittee. Lord Archibald Hamilton cons 
cluded the debate with asserting his design 
to be not to alter the bill if it were advan- 
tageous, but only to permit the committee to 
enquire into its merits; so much he con~ 
sidered to be due to the petitioners and to 
the country. The house then divided :— 
Ayes 63 ; Noes 40. Majority for the coms 
mittee 23.—Adjourned. 








HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, May 13. 

[Roman caTHoLic PETITION.] The or 
der of the day having been read for resum- 
ing the adjourned debate oa the Roman Ca- 
tholic Petition, 

The Earl of Suffolk rose-—The emanci- 
pation of the Irish Roman catholics was a 
measure, his lordship was of opinion, which 
must sooner or later be adopted, and there- 
fore he wished their lordships at once gene 
rously and nobly to grant the prayer of the 
petition. Objections had been made to this 
as a proper time for such a measure ; but no 
time, his lordship contended, could be more 
proper than the present. It was indeed a 
critical time, a time when they knew not 
how soon the enemy might land on their 
shores; but it was only for that reason the 
more necessary that the whole strength and 
population of the empire should be united, 
and no m@ans could be more effectual for 
this purpose, he thought, than to conciliate 
the Roman catholics of Ireland by a just, a 
wise, and moderate policy. The conces~ 
sions that had already been made them, it 
had been argued, had only been productive 
of evil, and had led to the present high de- 
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mands; but those concessions, on the con- 
trary, he contended, had done: good, and 
from the present, therefore, as necessary to 
complete the good effects of the former, the 
greatest advantages might be expected. His 
lordship then made some animadversions on 
the speech of the noble secretary (lord 
Hawkesbury) on the former night, and vin- 
dicated the conduct of the noble. baron who 
was the author of the motion. 
had heard a great constitutional question 
argued with that cool and temperate moder- 
ation which became its importance, it was 
on that occasion by the noble baron. If 
the noble lord had said that such a measure 
as that prayed for in the petition would ulti- 
mately prevail, he could only mean that rea- 
son, and an enlightened policy, would ulti- 
mately triumph over those little prejudices 
ithat were the greatest obstacles to the mea- 
sure; a sentiment he thought which could 
not easily have been misunderstood, and in 
which he readily and sincerely concurred. 
The noble earl farther contended that they 
owed the Roman catholics.of Ireland the 
prayer of their petition, as a matter of jus- 
tice as well as of expediency, because it had 
been held.out to them as an inducement to 
their union with this country, and the ex- 
pectation ef which had contributed in so 
great a degree to the accomplishment of that 
object, that it was probable that, without 
such expectation, that event would not have 
taken place. A noble-lord (lord Hawkes- 
bury) had Jaid it down asa principle that 
this petition ought never to be granted. He, 
thought this a very imprudent declaration, 
as well as highly degrading to the Irish cha- 
racter, particularly a’ our army and navy 
‘were so much indebted to Ireland for their 


supply. .The noble lord had declared, that | 


he had no confidence in their principles, and 
was afraid of the bad consequences that 


If ever he | 





would ensue from the hostility of their reli-| 
. gion to the civil rights of the country. But} 
he wished noble lords to recollect, that! 
many of our best rights had criginated under 
Roman catholics, and when that religion 
~was the religion of the country ; aud asa 

roof that difference in religion was not so 
incompatible with the duties and relations of 
citizens, he could not help reminding their 
lordships, that even in Roman catholic coun- 
tries, protestants were sometimes employ- 
ed by the government and permitted to, hold 
offices of trust.’ The ablest minister and the 
greatest soldier that France could ever boast 
of were both protestants, and no bad con- 





sequences were found to ensre from that cir- 


cumstance. He denied that the l.t> rebel- | 


lions were at -all connected with the . 
of the present petition, and urged theig. 
vantages that might’ be derived from makings 
magistrates of the country gentlemen, whos 
religion being the same as that of the peg 
ple would give them greater weight andig. 
fluence, and reconcile the people to their 
authority. The noble earl. concluded by 
urging the propriety of receiving the Romgy 
catholics to a participation of the rights of 
the constitution, as a measure of both jus. 
tice and expediency. 
The Earl of Oxford supported the peti. 
tion, and disclaimed all co*.ection with'a 
certain person who’ had _ been alluded to op 
the former night (Arthur O'Connor) sing 
he had heard that he had joined the enemy, 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire, perceiyi 
a noble and learned friend near him (lonj 
Carleton) anxious to deliver his sentiments 
upon the.important subject then under thei 
lordships’ consideration, was extremely wp. 
willing to prevent the house from heat 
the noble lord ; but having resided for » 
many years in Ireland, having during a cop. 
siderable portion of that time held ahi 
official situation in that country, and hi 
been the individual who introduced ihe 
of 1793, he was absolutely precluded ftom 
giving a silent vote. In offering his sett. 
ments against the motion of the noble bardh, 
however they might militate against the 
prayer of the petition, he was under nop 
prehension of being charged with prejudice 
or intolerance ; to such an imputation bh: 
would answer by a reference to the bill of 
1793, and it would be unnecessary for him 
to desire a more effectual justification tha 
would be found in the provisions of thit 
bill. It had given to the Roman ‘catholic 
of Ireland the full enjoyment of a 
equality of civil rights with the rest of hi 
miajesty’s subjects, with an exemption fam 
certain political obligations which are with 
held trom all except the protestant dissenter 
of that country. Under the im,vessiond 
every thing that had been already conceded, 
he was never more surprised, than that th 
noble baron, whilst deprecating inflammt- 
tory language in others, shou!d himselfit 
sort to so extraordinary a position, as tht 
the refusing to grant what -the Romait 
tholics had sought for in their petition ont 
be justified only upon the principle of the 
being deemed traitors, and unfit evento 
permitted ta take the oath of allegiance, and 
if that were the case, severe and oppresl 
as the penal code had been, it ought 
re-enacted,—-Such an. argument. from 
lips of the noble baron could not fail to 
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cite considerable astonishment ; and more 
especially. with those who are disposed to 
sist the repeal-of the test and corporation 
acts in Great Britain ; and were it-just, it 
must equally - apply. What effect such a 
declaration might have upon the persons 
dffected by those acts, he -would not under- 
take to anticipate ; but he did not think it 
cousistent with that moderation which the 
noble lord had so strongly recommended. 
So far from agreeing with the noble lord, 
the earl of Buckinghamshire was decidedly 
of opinion, that considering the tenets of the 
Romamcatholies, the indulgetcies they had 
received from their sovereign and the legis- 
jature could only have been the result of a 
confidence in: their loyalty ; but so long as 
they acknowledged a foreign ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within the united kingdom, it 
was impossible to entrust them with any 
large share of political power. Doctor Troy, 
aman of ability and unexceptionable cha- 
racter, in his pastoral letter of 1793, ex- 
resses. himself in the following manner :— 
That catholics are obliged to believe as an 
article of their faith, that the pope or bishop 
of Rome, as successor of St. Peter, is the su- 
preme visible head of the church on earth, 
and the centre of catholic unity, with a pri- 
faacy by divine right, of real authority and 
jurisdiction in the universal church, and 
that all catholics owe him canonical respect 
and obedience on that account; and that 
the supremacy of the pope is ‘one of those 
points-on which all catholics are agreed as 
an immutable article of their faith.” His 
lordship then put it to the house, whether 
petsens professing such a doctrine could 
safely be admitted to the higher offices of 
state or to seats in parliament. His lord- 
ship then proceeded to state that the noble 
baron having appealed to those peers who 
had held official situations in Ireland for 
their sentiments respecting the loyalty of the 
catholics, he should declare his without any 
reserve.’ He was satisfied it was better for 
him to answer distinctly to that appeal, lest 
ai interpretation should be put upon his 
silence which was not conformable to his 
teal opinion. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing, that-the conduct of the persons of high 


_ Yank and the gentlemen of the old catholic 


families had uniformly been distinguished 
by loyalty to their sovereign and attachment 
tothe government of the country ; but he 
Was-concerned to be under the necessity of 
adding, that those persons had ceased to have 


‘any influence upon the catholic body : that 


Me-influence formerly exercised by them 
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had been vested in other hands; in the 
hands of men of whom he was not disposed 
to speak with severity—but when he ob- 
served that they (he meant the catholic 
committee) employed as their agent Mr. 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, a man, not even of 
their own persuasion, who was the founder 
of the society of united Irishmen, who was 
at the very time employed in an attempt to 
forma traiterous conspiracy for the purpose 
of effecting a separation between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and who wes engaged in a 
correspondence with the French government 
with a view to the procuring their assistance 
to further his designs, the noble lord would 
not say, that connection with such a man 
was proof of disloyalty, however obliged he 
might be to admit that it was caleulated to. 
excite suspicion. “The noble lord then read, 
from the publication (subsequent to the b'll 
of 1793) of the proceedings of the Roman 
catholic committee, the following resolu- 
tion: ‘* Resolved, that the sum of fifteen 
hundred pounds, together with a gold medal, 
of the value of thirty guineas, bearing a 
suitable inscription, be presented to Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, esq. agent to the-com- 
mittee, as a testimony of his services and 
our gratitude.” His lordship then adverted 
to what had fallen from the noble baron re- 
specting the expectations the catholics might 
have been induced to entertain at the time 
the union was under discussion. The noble 
baron had fairly admitted that no pledge was 
given, whatever hopes. might have been’ en- 
couraged from an assurance that the situa- 
tion of thé catholics would receive an im- 
partial consideration in the parliament of 
the united kingdom. The noble lord said, 
as far as the observation could have reference 
to his sentiments upon the subject, having 
been one of the persons called upon to assist 
in preparing the articles, he must confirm 
the declaration of the noble baron, that no 
pledge had -been given ; but to what extent 
the catholics might have been justified in in- 
dulging a sanguine expectation from a dis- 
cussion of their situation in the imperial par- 
liament he could'not attempt to form a con- 
jecture. He certainly could not charge 
himself with having contributed to their dis- 
appointment. In the hovise as well as out 
of it he had always stated the principle upon 
which he acceded to the union ; a principle. 
that must preclude him from acquiescing in 
their being adthitted to seats in parliament. 
The noble baron had felt, that whilst Ire. 
land remained a separate kingdom, the ob- 





jJections to catholics being eligible to seats im 











thé: house of commons were almost insuper- 
able: The earl of Buckinghamshire was of 
opinion, though not exactly upon the same 
grounds, that the arguments against their 
sitting in the imperial parliament were 
equally forcible. In their (the catholics) 
situation, however, he could perceive a ma- 
terial difference. From being a majority in 
_@ separate, as they would become a minority 
in the united kingdom, their pride would 
naturally be less affected at the continuance 
- of the disability. They might expect a more 
unbiassed consideration of their interests, 
when in their opinion local prejudices and 
partialities are less likely to prevail. The 
irritation that had been. produced from a 
variety of circumstances, had a direct ten- 
dency to-lead to such a conclusion, and his 
lordship saw no, prospect of permanent 
tranquillity in Ireland, except by means of 
legislative union with Great Britain, With 
every disposition upon these grounds to give 
his support to that measure, his lordship ex- 
pressly declared, that it would have met 
with his most strenuous opposition, if he 
could have anticipated the probability of an 
acquiescence in the prayer of the petition upon 
the table.. It went, in the view he took of 
it, to the total annihilation of the protestant 
interest in Ireland. The system of repre- 
sentation, as settled at the union, had been 
so formed by the abolition of the boroughs, 
which had been created as a counterpoise to 
the power of the catholics, and by throwing 
the whole weight of the representation into 
the counties, that the share the protestants 
would be able to retain, after the catholics 
sat in parliament, would not be sufficient to 
leave them any influence in the country ; 
and although the noble baron had treated 
such an idea with no small degree of con- 
tempt, saying, that nothing but bigotry 
could induce any man to. entertain it, the 
noble earl was ready to acknowledge him-. 
self a bigot upon that subject ;. having the 
most perfect conviction, that if such a step 
was unfortunately taken as to admit the ca- 
tholics into the house of commons, in the 
course of a very few years there would 
scarcely be a representative from Connaught, 
Leinster, and Munster, that was not of that 
persuasion. In those provinces the number 
of catholics to protestants are computed as 
six to. one, and the freeholders in nearly the 
same proportion, The protestant landlords 
would depopulate their estates if they attempt- 
ed to dispossess their catholic tenants; a 
measure at-all events difficult to accomplish, 
as, froma the practice in Ireland of letting the 








proportion of the 


lands for lives, a great pro 


santry have’ freehold tenures. 
then asked, if any person who was 
sant in the character and disposition of the 
Trish catholic, would venture to state, 
an electioneering contest between 
testant and a catholic, the influence 
protestant landlord would stand a co 
tion with that of the popish priest. The a, 
guments deduced from the interests of thy 
popish religion, the possible, or rather oe, 
tain relief from the payment of tithes, with 
the variety of inducements which the ings. 
nuity of the priest. would suggest, ¢ 
leave no doubt of his ultimate success, 
mischief that muist arise during the few year 
that such a contest would continue, th 
manner in which it would be conducted, 
and the animosities that it would create, his 
lordship said, might be better understood by 
a recital from the history of Ireland, tha 
any representation that he could make, He 
then quoted a passage from Leland, who, in 
describing the struggle for power which took 
place in Ireland in the time of James the 
First, says: ‘‘ Agents were dispatched from 
the pale into every province to su the 
election of their friends, and to entreat { 

assistance of every man of quality or inte 
rest in this time of danger. The 
preached the cause of religion, and de 
nounced their excommunications on thog 
who should presume to vote against the 
friends of the holy Roman church.” Hate 
ing endeavoured to convince the hous, 
that, in three provinces out of the four, 
Connaught, Leinster, and Munster, the te 
presentation, with scarcely an _ excepti 

would be catholic, his lordship proc 
state, that in Ulster the catholic, with the 
protestant dissenters, constituted a gre 
opulation ; and saidhe 
would leave to the house seriously to.contis 
der the effects that such a weight of dissent: 
ing interest thrown into the house of com 
mons might have with respect to the sec 
rity of the church establishment. How 
soon the common object of all the dissenters 
might be accomplished, must depend upon 
circumstances ; but that that object woul 
he the destruction of the property of it 
church, no doubt could be entertained. His 
lordship then adverted to the evidence. 
Doctor Macnevin, a catholic and a rebel, ia 
his examination before the committee of tht 
Irish house of commons, in 1798.=4 

“« Have you seen a resolution of the Alle 
ster provincial committee of the 19th Be 
bruaiy, 1798, viz. that they would 
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diverted from their purpose by any thing 
which could be done in parliament, as no- 
thing short of the total emancipation of their 
country would satisfy them ?” 4. ‘‘ I have. 
-0, “Do you think the mass of the peo- 
ah the provinces of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught, care the value of this pen, 
or the dip 0 ink which it contains, for par- 
Yiamentary reform or catholic emancipa- 
tion?” 4. “Iam sure they do not—but 
ey wish much to be reli¢ved from the pay- 
ment of tithes.” His lordship then said it 
was extraordinary to observe how much 
even the language of the protestant dissenter 
jn England accorded with that of the ca- 
tholie dissenter in Ireland. In the debate 
upon a motion for repealing the test and 
corporation acts in the year 1790, Mr. 
Burke, in the course of a most able speech 
opposing that motion, produced a letter 
written by Mr. Fletcher, a dissenter, stating, 
that the principles held at a meeting of dis- 
‘senting ministers, at Bolton in Lancashire, 
were so Violent that he would not stay ; it 
described, that one member, on being asked 
what was their object, and whether they 
meant to seek for any thing more than the 
repeal of the test and corporation acts, an- 
swered in the language of our Saviour, 
“ We know those things which we are not 
et able to bear.”” And, on another mem- 
's saying, “‘ give them a little light into 
what we intend,” informed him, ‘* that 
they did not care the nip of a straw for the 
of the test and corporation acts, but 
that they designed to try for the abolition of 
the tithes and the liturgy.”.—The noble ba- 
ron had adverted to the apprehensions en- 
tertained from the introduction of forty-five 
members of the presbyterian church into 
the house of commons, at the time of the 
union with Scotland, and had asked how far 
the predictions of that day had been realized. 
The noble earl admitted that they had not. 
But he would ask, whether the day might 
hot yetcome, if the prayer of the cathelic 
petition was complied with, when the fate 
of the church of England might depend 
upon the Scotch representation—when a 
question might arise whether the revenues 
of the church should not be made applicable 
to theexigencies of the state? The senti- 
ments of the Irish and English dissenter had 
been already expressed. The church of 
scotland has been. emphatically described 
“a being built upon a rock of poyerty ;” 
and when a great object was to be obtained, 
who would be responsible that the Scotch 
members might not be disposed to place the 
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church of England upon a similar founda- 
tion ? The noble lord considered the expe- 
riment too desperate to be hazarded, and 
trusted their lordships would not make it. 
The principles established at the revolution 
were the landmarks by which he would ad- 
vise their lordships to direct their conduct. 
The blessings they had enjoyed, by the ope- 
ration of those principles, had not been 
equalled by the people of any country that 
had ever existed. The British constitution 
had stood firm amidst those storms by which 
Europe had been convulsed during the cri- 
tical times in which it had been their lord- 
ships destiny to live. The interests of the 
church were so interwoven with those of the 
state, that the one could not be shaken with- 
out endangering the other. No substantial 
reason for the proposed innovation had been 
adduced, whilst much cause for remaining 
as we were was felt by every man. The 
people of England, he said, looked to the 
decisions of their lordships with an anxious 
expectation, and he trusted they would not 
be disappointed. Feeling as he did, that 
the prayer of the petition might be fatal to 
the title of the house of Brunswick to the 
throne of the united kingdom, his lordship 
would not place the noble lord upon the 
woolsack in the distressing predicament of 
presenting a bill to his majesty for his as-~ 
sent, which, exclusive of other important 
considerations, was calculated to destroy the 
permanent interests of his family. His 
lordship would be no party to such a pro-. 
position. By leaving the petition upon the 
table for so many weeks, the noble baron 
who introduced it, had given that time for 
deliberation that was due to the impor- 
tance of the subject. He was persuaded, it 
had been fully, impartially, and most ‘se- 
riously considered. . ‘The result, in his mind, 
was a determination to vote against going 
into the committee. 

Lord Carleton said, that the measure pro- 
posed would affect the whole empire, but 
more particularly Ireland ; therefore, several 
of the obsetvations which he meantto make 
would spécially relate to the measure, as it 
might peculiarly affect that country. The 
main object of the petition is power: In 
his opinion the Roman catholics already 
have as much power as they ought to’ pos- 
sess under a protestant government, and 
therefore he would oppose the petition — 
The concessions in 1793, as to removing pe+ 
nalties, were wise, but, as to every thing 
beyond that, doubts might be entertained as 
to the wisdom of the measure.” However, 








_it.is te be observed, that the parliament of 
Treland only gave the tight to possess in- 


ferior offices, but did not transfer the power-| 


of the state.. The concessions already made 
to the Roman catholics have extended their 


influence, increased their demands, and. 


multiplied their discontents, Nothing hither- 
to conceded has given them content ; what 
probability is there that any thing short of 
all will satisfy them ? To guard against their 
being superior in power, care must be used 
to prevent them being equal. The petition 
claims every thing; refusing to commit it 
_is an answex to the claim of every thing. 
If there are minor concessions which might 
be safely granted, when the Roman catholics 
. think fit to ask them distinctly as matters 
of favour, they may call for a distinct con- 
sideration. Catholics are not eo nomine ex- 
. cluded from holding any offices of the state, 
‘or from sitting in parliament. The obstacles 
which stand in their way are certain oaths, 
_a declaration, and the sacrament of the 
Lord’s supper, according to the rites and ce- 
-Femonies of the church of England, which 
are to be taken by persons of every persua- 
sion upon taking possession of office, and 
the same oaths and declaration to be taken 
on coming into parliament. Roman catho- 
lics are less restrained in Ireland than here ; 
‘there the Roman catholic oath qualifies for 
all offices civil and military, save a few, 
which are specially excepted. Not so here ; 
though the English Roman catholic oath is 
more forcible than the Irish, and_binds the 
Roman catholic to support; the protestant 
succession, whilst the Irish does not. He 
agreed entirely with the noble lord who im- 
mediately preceded him, in the well-merited 
eulogium which he had pronounced on the 
character and conduct of the Roman catholic 
noblemen and gentry of Ireland; they were 
men of great integrity, honour, and loyalty, 
and many of them had fought very gallantly 
in quelling the rebellion of 1798. They 
"had disclaimed the obnoxious doctrines con- 
tained in the decree of the fourth council of 
Lateran. . That disavowal was consistent 
with morality, social duty, and good sense. 
He gave credit to their assertion, and he did 
‘not rest his opposition. to the petition upon 
those objectionable tenets; other tenets, 
which greatly influenced his opinion, were 
such as their religion bound them, as good 
‘catholics, to enforce. ‘They were not such 
as reflected disgrace on the Roman catholics, 
though they might expose the consfitution 
in church and state to some hazard. To 
tolerate is wise, to invest with the powers of 
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the state, is the reverse. An exclusion ftgp 
holding certain situations, deemed Necesgan 
to the safety of the state, neither stioms 

nor enslaves. An equal diffusion of Politica 
power amongst all the different. sectati 
would, in their union against the establish 
religion, denounce its downfall by the 

tematic, persevering, deliberate, though dee 
conjunct exertions of religious zeal, poli 
cal ambition, and inordinate thirst for pow. 
er. ‘To bestow such power on Roman gy. 
tholics, and to with-hold it from other Sets 
taries not belonging to the established je. 
gion, would prefer Roman catholics to sting 
whose motives of action were less objection. 
able than those of Roman catholics. Ther 
is no foreign ulterior supreme authoriy 
which the tenets of other religions binj 
their professors to maintain as superior 
the established legal government of te 

pire; but if Roman catholics were in py. 
session of political authority, their religioy 
principles would bind them to use it ing 
endeavour to render the constitutional a. 
thority of the empire subservient to a foreig 
dominion. By statutes passed in. both coup. 
tries in the reigns of Henry the Eighth ani 
Elizabeth, in unison with various more a. 
cient statutes, the king is declared supreme 
head of the church, and the pope’s authority, 
spiritual and temporal, is, to all legal effec, 


declared void. The king, in virtue of ths, 


authority, convenes, prorogues, dissolves, 
regulates and restrains synods or convoc- 
tions, appoints or recommends to bishoptis 
and certain other ecclesiastical preferments 
and has the dernier decision and appellatt 
judicature over all ecclesiastical causes, That 
the authority of the state is not supreméia 
the countries subjected to its dominion is2 
most dangerous doctrine ; any interposition 
in these dominions by a foreign judicatut, 
governed by the laws of a foreign print, 
laws tending to the subversion of the pio 
testant religion, leads*to ruinous cons 
quences. Roman catholics acknowledgeand 
pay obedience to a foreign, final, ecclesiasi- 
cal authority, which can make Jaws mpm 
spiritual subjects, and, in violation of tle 
laws of these countries, enforce them (will 
out the aid of any temporal process) by & 
clsiastical coercion and punishment. 1 
foreign ecclesiastical authority is underihe 
influence of the ruler of France. ” 
the French revolution, if any po 
attempted to: enslave tlie pope, all othern0 
man catholic countries would..have mit 
posed in his behalf; such  interpositial 
against France cannot at this day be exper 
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‘edo “Theginfluence of the pope over Irish 
Roman catholics is now as great as it ever 
was, and the government of France guides 
its direction. The Roman catholic bishops’ 
oath is, “ to defend the ‘royalties of St. 
Peter, and to maintain, promote, and aug- 
ment the authority of the ‘see of Rome.” 
It embraces the supremacy of the pope’s ju- 
fisdiction over all spiritual matters, and over 
“all temporal consequences flowing from that 
piritual authority, and calls for unceasing 
“efforts to increase the power of the see of 
Rome. The Roman catholic bishops are 
“pound to influence all persons who are un- 
der their superintendence to assist in fulfill- 
ing their oath. ‘The Roman catholics hold 
that the state cannot bind them over to pas- 
‘sive obedience in spiritual affairs, and that 
the sole power of making and interpreting 
‘Jaws respecting spiritual affairs is vested in 
‘the pope or their church, consequently. (as 
they think) our laws cannot bind them, as to 
‘temporal matters inseparably connected with 
spiritual matters —Their opinion on this sub- 
ject derives additional weight from their con- 
sidering Ireland as a fief derived under a grant 
from the pope, Dr. Troy’s pastoral’ letter, 
published only thirteen years ago, strongly 
supports: those positions. It distinctly as- 
setts the pope’s supremacy, even in matters 
of appeal, treats that of the king as an usur- 
pation, and inveighs not very decorously 
against the legislature for having declared 
‘the king supreme head of the church. In 
Ireland, the Roman catholics hold, regular 
ecclesiastical courts, whose decisions are 
completely enforced by ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, lay submission, and. the all-powerful 
effect of excommunication, prohibiting all 
intercourse with persons excommunicated. 
Their spiritual jurisdiction draws to it tem- 
poral power and influence ; it involves dis- 
‘Pensations, licenses to marry, legitimacy, 
and the right of succession, as dependent on 
the validity of marriage ; pre-contract, for- 
met marriage, affinity and consanguinity, 
a incapacities ; maintenance and liabillity 
to debts as consequences resulting from mar- 
Tage, divorces as dissolving the bond of 
Marriage, and the validity of wills of per- 
sonal estate. In all those instances the ex- 
ercise of spiritual authority influences tem- 
ral rights, The extent of that influence 
is liable to be greatly increased, as Roman 
catholic ecclesiastics claim the right of de- 
ciding what are spiritual matters within 
{heir cognizance, and by an undue exer- 
cise of that claim of power, they may 
greatly extend their influence over temporal 
Vor IV, 
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objects Were Roman catholics possessed of 
temporal power, they must (acting conform- 


| ably with the principles of their sect) use it 
to legally enforce Roman catholic ecclesi- 


astical decrees ; to give increased importance 
to their religion ; to depress the protestant 
religion ; to legalize a foreign supremacy, 
that of the pope, with all its claimed tem- 
poral consequences ; to overthrow the con- 
stitutional supremacy of his majesty, with 
all its now enjoyed temporal consequences ; 
and to obstruct the execution or procure the 
repeal of all our laws which relate to spiri- 
tual affairs, howsoever extensively affecting 
temporal rights. It would be highly dan- 
gerous to afford the means of futurely weak- 
ening in effect that supremacy of the king 
which is already openly denied in theory. 
A participation of equal power must take all 
pre-eminence from the established religion ; 
in such case how is the king’s supremacy to 
be maintained? What is to become of 
those acts of parliament which render it pe- 
nal todeny that supremacy? Is every at- 
tempt to invade it to be rendered legal? Is 
aright to be conferred of denying it without 
control, and of obstructing it with impuni- 
ty, and perhaps success? The. ulterior 
views of the Irish Roman catholics may be 
strongly collected from the caution used in 
framing their oath, in the 13th and 14th of 
George III. cap. 35. in whieh they have 
adopted the expressions, ‘* the succession of 
the crown in his majesty’s family,” ~ declin- 
ing to atlopt the expressions which the En- 
glish Roman catholics had no hesitation to 
make use of, in the 31st George III. cap. 
32d, “ which succession is limited to the 
princess Sophia, &c. and the heirs of her 
body, being protestants.” In the one case 
the oath binds to the support of a protestant 
succession; in the other case it leaves an 
opening for the possibility of a Roman ca- 
tholic succession. Can it be supposed that 
the Roman catholics, if possessed of consi- 
derable political inflaence and power, would 
not seek an exemption from contributing to 
the support of the protestant clergy; a 
church establishment for the Roman catholic 
clergy equa ly splendid, permanent and in- 
dependent as that of the protestant clergy, 
and a recognition of the laws of the Roman 
catholic church, and of the competence of 
the authority of their courts? ‘Thus tithes 
must be annihilated, or divided between the 
protestant and Roman catholic clergy, and 
the supremacy .of the pope, or, in othe: 
words, of the ruler of France, must be 
completely established —A number of acres 
3C 
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almost equal to. the full contents of Ireland 
was forfeited by the rebellions of Desmond 
‘and Tyrone in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. and by the rebellions in 1641 and 
~ 1689. - Most of the protestant titles in that 
‘country are derived under those forfeitures, 
‘and grants from Elizabeth and James ; the 
‘Irish acts of settlement and explanation in 
‘the reign of Charles II. and grants by Wil- 
‘liam and Mary, and the English statutes 
‘of their reign, and that of Queen Anne. 
Roman catholics still settle those estates as 
‘if they were in possession of them, to per- 
“petuate, to those who are to succeed them, 
‘the idea that those estates had once belonged 
‘to their families, and might be again enjoy- 
‘ed by their descendants, if the claim to 
‘them were persevered in, thus to stimulate 
‘to keeping up the claim. In 1644, the con- 
federate Irish Roman catholics demanded, 
“* that there should bea revision of all for- 
-feitures, &c. and grants from the crown from 
1588, (eighty-six years) by a free parlia- 
ment.”—TIn 1689, a bill passed the parlia- 
ment of Ireland to repeal the acts of settle- 
mentand explanation, Not many years ago 
maps of the Irish forfeited estates were 
industriously circulated on the continent, 
an indication that some important object 
was looked at for attainment, and that it 
was desirable to conciliate foréign catholic 
potentates, with a view to the success 
of that project. Since the union it has 
been openly avowed, “‘ that the revolution 
“was an usurpation, the exclusion of Roman 
‘catholics from seats in parliament an excess 
of the power of the legislature, that the old 
Roman catholic proprietors never had of- 
fended, that the corifiscations were unjust, 
‘and that the present possessors held by usur- 
pation, and ought to be dispossessed.”” Why? 
‘Truly to produce unanimity, cordiality, and 
affection between the several sectaries in Ire- 
land. Thvs no length of time and enjoy- 
ment can sanctify title, no concurrence of 
circumstances can preclude re-assuntption ; 
attainders, acts of parliament, purchases, 
settlements, long possession, prescription, 
are to be inefficient. in giving title. The 
most solemn ‘acts of the Jegislature, and of 
. courts of justice, done whilst the transactions 
were recent, and the evidence existing, 
‘which have been acted upon and enforced 
during successive ages; titles created under 
those acts, and infinitely branched out and 
diversified for. most valuable considerations, 
are now, when the evidence is lost or mis- 
laid, to be presumed unfounded, contrary 
to the light of history and to that con- 





the conduct of the parliaments of Bp 

and Ireland, and has guided the actions 4 
the most eminent men of those county 
and of the mass of the people, For why 
purpose ? Touproot every thing which r 
been deemed solemnly sainctified and séttls 
to unsettle the church, the influence 2) 
property of the protestants, and to ley 
the members of the Roman catholic per 
sion upon the depression of those of 

protestant. It is supposed, by some pe 
sons, that the length of time which } 
elapsed since making the grants of the fo. 
feited estates, imposes insuperable difficult 
in the way of Roman catholics establish 
their titles ; and that since the relaxing/g 
of 1778 and 1781, Roman catholics hae 
acquired so much property under the titles} 
the forfeited estates,that, in maintaining the 
own rights, they must defend the titles 


the forfeited estates, and that the Rom 


viction which has, during ages, ra 


|catholics have solemnly disciaimed all: 


to the forfeited estates. The repeal of i 
Trish acts of settlement and _ explanati 
and of the English acts of William IIL ag 
Anne, relating to forfeited estates, woull 
annul all the protestant titles founded g 
them, and expose the possessors to allt 
hazard, uncertainty, litigation, and expen 
which might be brought upon them by op 
posite claims, whether maintainéd by th 
or bv false evidence. Dispossession andmp 
would be the consequence to individuals ; 
the public, the result would-be unsettliy 
the property and power of the country. Tie 
estates of inheritance acquired by Roti 
catholics since the relaxing laws are as ji 
inconsiderable. The religious zeal of Romm 
catholics holding leases under the forfeit 
titles, would induce them to think thti® 
the inheritances were restored to the fam 
lies of the ancient proprietors, Roman @ 
tholic tenants, assuming the merit of havi 
aided the restitution, might be sure ofly 
ving their leases confirmed by landlord d 
their own persuasion. Thus neither 
inheritance nor the derivative interests wo 
protect the protestant titles against the 
ous incentives which might combine to & 
feat them. The present laws, aided by} 
protestant government and protestant coli 
tution, do protect them. Any ofhet pit 
tection would be ineffectual. Of, whats 
would the disclaiming of Roman catholies 
if they acquired power to enforce I 
claims, when they haye already, since 0 
supposed disclaimer, though not yetps 

ed of sufficient power to estaulish 
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, revived their claims to the forfeited 
eaates? How have their stating specific 
ects, as exclusive of all others, in various 
transactions of the year 1792, prevented un- 


salified demands in 1794, antl down to the | 


t period ? If the Roman catholics 


Wee’ to obtain restitution of the forfeited 


estates, the country would be ruined. If they 
filled as to that their main object, concili- 
ation would not be the result of concession. 
This country never can, consistently with 
any principle’ of policy or common sense, 
way tothe claim of restitution. That 
ig @ great object looked at as the result of 
. Separation then of Ireland from 
Gieat-Britain would, whilst any expecta- 
tion’ was entertained . of procuring restitu- 
tion, be’'the only means of obtaining an ob- 
jectotherwise unattainable. That expectation 
mist bé repressed by a prompt and decided 
resistance, demonstrating the determination 
of ‘the state to direct the whole of its force 
i Opposition to the attempt. It has been 
suid'that “* the measure, if adopted, would 
secure the country against future rebellions, 
coiiciliate the Roman catholics, and inse- 
patably unite’ them and the protestants.” 
To judge ofthis reasoning it is necessary to 
advert to the objects which the rebellion of 
1798, and its off-shoot, that of 1603, look- 
edat. And here, my’ lords, I shall brief- 
ly take a review of some leading facts, 
and of the motives which led to the rebel- 
lion of 1798, as they have been disclosed 
by those who best knew them, the leaders 
of'tiat insurrection. In 1791 the society 
of united Irishmen was established ; its ob- 
jects were evidently rebellious ; it aimed at 
the’ehtire overthrow, not merely any ima- 


 gined improvement, of the existing consti- 


tation’ This-is demonstrated by a letter 
from’ Tone directed to a person in Bel- 
fist, ‘and containing the resolutions which 
were’ afterwards (with a small variation) 
adopted: in: the public declaration of the 
Dablin society of united Irishmen, upon 
the th of November 1791; in that year 
atid 1792 the foundation of the rebellion of 
1798 was laid.’ In 1792 Tone published in 
fivour of. independence, and separation of 
Ireland from’ England. In the same year, 
Edward Byrne, an eminent Roman catholic 
priest, issued letters to the several parish 
priests of Ireland, ditecting that delegates 
sould be elected by their several pacisties 
'sitin a Roman. catholic convention ; his 
letters stated, that «« serving on juries and 


the elestive franchise were the objects to be 


discussed by the convention.” The conven- 





tion ‘accordingly assembled in that year : 
there never was any doubt that it sat. as a 
Roman catholic convention, and it most cer- 
tainly was the organ for expressing the then 
real objects of the Roman catholics. It re- 
solved that ‘* the objects of their pursuit 
were merely admission to the bar, county 
magistracies, serving on juries, and voting 
for members of parliament out of freeholds 
of 20]. per annum.” ‘The claims made by 
the convention extended, in the instances 
of admission to the bar and county magis- 
tracies, beyond the objects pointed ont by 
Byrne’s letters of summons; but neither 
his letters nor the resolution of the conven- 
tionj':any respect related to the avowed or real 
objects of the conspiracy at that time formed 
for the rebellion which took place in 1798 ; 
nor did they include any claim to the great 
offices of the state, or parliamentary repre- 
sentation. The equivocal expression of 
“* catholic emancipation” was not adopted 
therein. Those could not have been real 
ingredients in the’ plan of insurrection then 
formed, nor were they in any respect’con- 
sistent with the nature of that plan, which 
proposed not merely to alter the constitu- 
tion, but to form an entirely new one. In 
1792, Sweetman, with some other traitors, 
was a member of the convention ; he took a 
distinguished lead in defending the~ defen- 
ders of that day ; but such of the members 
of the conyention as were loyal looked only 
to such objects as were within the reach 
of possible attainment, and such as were 
traitors had separation and independence, 
not catholic concessions, in contemplation. 
In the’ same year a petition from the inhabi- 
tants of Belfast to the house of commons of 
Ireland was preferred, praying a repeal of 
all the penal and restrictive statutes against 
Roman catholics ; but it did not state that 
** the petitioners were Roman catholics.” 
Afterwards, in the same year, a petition 
was presented from the Roman catholics, 
praying ‘* a removal of some of the civil 
incapacities under which they laboured, and 
a restoration to some share in the elective 
franchise.” Before the convention broke 
up, it appointed a permanent committee. 
In 1793 petitions from the Roman ‘catholics 
were presented to the house’ of comnions of 
Ireland, referring generally to. a variety of 
severe and oppressive laws. inflicting’ dis- 
qualifications. In the same year more “was 
granted by the parliament of Ireland than 
the Roman catholic resolutions of 1792 had 
claimed, and the liberality of parliamert 
exceeded the full extent of those claims. in 
3.C 2 
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1794 Tone traitorously corresponded with 
the government. of France, and in the 
month of April in that year, the traiterous 
consultation in Newgate took place, an in- 
vasion of Ireland was then planned, and the 
reasons for it, and to induce the French to 
invade, were digested. Neither catholic re- 
presentation, nor the capacity to fill the 
great offices of the state were objects allu- 
ded to, though Tone, who was one of the 
conspirators at that meeting, was an accre- 


dited agent of the Roman catholics: nor was. 


the establishment of the pope’s supremacy, 
though Dr. Troy’s pastoral letter had been 
published before. that time. In December 
1794, an address to a nobleman who speedily 
afterwards was sworn in chief governor of 
Ireland was signed by several Roman catho- 
lics, and amongst others by Sweetman, 
M‘Nevin, and M‘Cormuck, desiring in 
substance the repeal of all laws which re- 
strained Roman catholics from the possession 
of power; thus laying aside the limited 
claims contained in Byrne’s letters of sum- 
mons,. in the resolutions of the convention 
in 1792, and in the Roman catholic petition 
of the same year, and claiming equality in 
every respect with the protestants.. In April 
1795, .the convention passed its resolution 
in favour of Tone : Lewins and M‘Nevin 
were at that time members of it. The 
speeches in the convention (as communi- 
cated to the public) breathed separation of 
Ireland from Great-Britain. At that period 
those rebels, who had taken the lead in the 
convention, marked its proceedings as em- 
bracing the real objects of the plan which 
had been formed for the destruction of the 
monarchy : however, this observation does 
not include the Roman catholics in general, 
nor indeed all of the delegates, Between 
June 1795 and January 1796 a traiterous 
correspondence was carried on between the 
society of united Irishmen and the executive 
directory of France, to procure an invasion 
of Ireland ; and upon the 21st of December 
1796 the invasion was attempted by Hoche. 
On the 12th of May 1797 a report was made 
by the secret committee of the house of lords 
of Ireland, which states, that ‘‘ parliamen- 
tary reform and Roman catholic emancipa- 
tion were held out by. the united Irishmen 
as a pretence, and to seduce persons not ap- 
prised of their intentions.” Upon the 23d 
of May 1798, the first rebellion broke out ; 
neither -the proclamation which had been 
prepared by the Sheares’s to be issued upon 
the breaking out of the rebellion, nor the 
gther transactions preceding or accompany- 





{ 


ing that event, point out the want of Romaa, 


catholic representation, .or of the Tights to, 
hold every species of office as grievanogs 
which the rebellion was calculated to 19. 
dress, Thus, sat the first formation of the 
plan of rebellion, the Roman catholics had. 
not made the claims which are now brought 
forward, and at the final execution of tha, 
plan the Roman catholic claims were not jg 
the contemplation of the conspirators ; iq 
the intermediate steps they were used mere.’ 
ly as pretexts. In the month of) Augyy. 
1798, areport of the committee of the houg 
of lords of Ireland stated, that .M‘Neyip 
on his examination said, ‘‘ It was not ip. 
tended to have, any religious establishm 

and that the mass of the people in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught did not care fo 
reform or catholic representation.” , Thos 
were the principal Roman catholic provinegs, 
On the 23d of July 1803 the last rebellion 
broke out ; it was formed on the same prim, 
ciples as the former rebellion.—Adverting 
to the befcre-mentioned chain of facts, and 
to the several reports made by the commit. 
tees of, the houses of parliament in Ireland, 
in 1793, 1797, and 1798, it appears, that 
the real objects which the two rebellions 
sought to attain, were the annihilation of 
tithes ; the lowering of rents ; an equal dis. 
tribution of property ; the levelling: all the, 
ranks and orders .of the state ; separation of 
Ireland from England; the destruction of 
the monarchy ; and the establishment ofa 
democracy on the principles of the late 
French republic. ‘The Roman catholic claims, 
were not objects sought by the two rebel. 
lions: had those claims been formerly ce 
ded, they would not have prevented those, 
rebellions ; were they to be now conceded, 
every motive which led to those rebellions 
would still exist to conduce to further re. 
bellion. Few of those who were embarked 
it these rebellions had any interest in estab 
lishing the Roman catholic claims. A path, 
phlet published by a late respectable Roman 
catholic nobleman suggested that the mas, 
of the people could be little benefited by the 
adoption of such a measure as that which 
is now proposed, they being already capable, 
of every thing which their situations could 
entitle them to, and that probably not more 
than ten on the .patt of Ireland could sit im 
the house of commons of the united empilt, 
nor more than one in the house of peers 
nor more than forty or fifty be candidates for 
offices of rank, trust,.or emolument. This, 
the numbers to be gratified by an immediate 


gift are so few, that the conciliation tobe 
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attained must be equally circumscribed ; 
there being few capacitated to be candidates, 
the with-holding the objects claimed is felt 
| by few; there are few to complain of in- 
jury, few to acknowledge and: be thank- 
ful for favours conferred. Hence a con- 
cession productive at this day of small con- 
ciiation of the Roman catholics, of great 
dissatisfaction on the part of the protestants, 
ight lay a foundation, when the political 
importance of the Roman catholic body be- 
came: more considerable, for hazarding the 
safety of the state, and exposing it to the 
ering efforts of unremitted zeal, gui- 
ded by one common principle, and. one a!!- 
ing influence. It may be imagined by 
gme, that though the mass of the Roman 
catholics have no interest in the objects 
timed, it may. be proper to concede them, 
in order to win over those persons of rank 
and property who have the power of in- 
fluencing the great body of the Roman ca- 
tholics. The lower orders have been in- 
fuenced, not by the respectable and_ loyal 
members of the same religious persuasion 
(who have an interest in the claims now set 
up), but by factious demagogues of various 
ions, who aimed at rebellion, not at 
teform, or catholic claims, and would have 
been equally active in disseminating rebel- 
lion, if any concession had been made short 
of annihilating the monarchy. It cannot be 
that the mass of the lower orders 
of the Roman catholics should cease to be 
actuated by those interested motives which 
have heretofore influenced their conduct, 
because of a concession being made to some 
of the higher orders, of privileges not to be 
enjoyed by the mass of the people; in which 
they have no interest, and by which their 
conduct has not heretofore been guided. 
Khas been argued, that the influence which 
the measure under consideration would con- 
fer, at present must be small, probably 
never can be great, and therefore there 
cannot be any danger ; or if any, it must 
beremote. In the reign of James If. both 
houses of parliament were protestant, yet 
the other branch of the legislature was 
heat succeeding against them both, in 
the establishment of popery. James II. 
professed to intend for the Roman catho- 
lies: only an equality of privileges ;” 
that equality would have occasioned the 
downfall of the protestant religion:. it was 
therefore resisted. The resistance was ulti- 
mately successful ; but the danger having 
4pproached too near, the success of the re- 
stance was attended with difficulty and ha- 
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zard. The fluctuation of property in a com-’ 
mercial country, and of the relative numbers- 
of persons composing the several sects, con- 
nected with the known perseverance of the 
Roman catholic body, renders. it unsafe to- 
trust to their not being able futurely to do, 
injury because at the present day they are. 
unable, not being possessed at present of. 
sufficient . political weight and influence., 
Their unremitting zeal in pursuit of political- 
influence and authority, their implicit sub- 
mission to. one ruling and foreign power to. 
the exclusion of the supreme authority of the 
state, their being all governed by one com- 
mon principle, and firmly linked together by, 
one general rule of action, render it not wise 
to intrust them with power upon a supposi-: 
tion that, because it might at the commence-: 
ment be inconsiderable, it could not here+: 
after be rendered dangerously great. . Sixty-. 
four of the Irish members of the house of, 
commons sit for counties,- and many of the 
other thirty-six for open boroughs. The 
priests must have considerable weight in in- 
fluencing the elections, as between protest- 
ant and Roman catholic. candidates; and 
were Roman catholics eligible to parliament, 
probably at a period not very remote the re- 
presentation on the part of Ireland would be 
completely Roman: catholic. ‘That bedy of. 
men would enjoy a great part of the Irish 
patronage. Whocan measure the influence 
of a body of men so constituted? who can 
foretel what they might effect by a junction 
at acritical moment with other bodies of 
men, standing in need. of their assistance, 
and ready to make them a proportionate-re- 
turn of favour and suppori.? To conciliation 
and unanimity there snust be two parties— 
the Roman catholics, and .al! the protestants 
of the entire empire; and their mutual con- 
currence will scarcely be obtained. by hold-- 
ing out, to the Roman catholics the possibi- 
lity that, by unremitting perseverance on 
their part, the laity may be restored to. the 
forfeited lay property, their’ ecclesiastics te 
the church lands, the supremacy of the pope 
e established, and a Roman catholic ascen- 
dancy be substituted in the place of the pro- 
testant ascendancy, and by:conveying to the 
protestants the idea that whatsoever the Ro- 
man catholics gain, the protestants must: 
lose. The number of Roman catholics: is to 
be considered in relation to the whole em- 
pire. In ascertaining the class of persons in 
whom the power of the state is to be vested, 
property, rank, respectability, talent, know- 
ledge, judgment, and congeniality of prin- 
ciples which those of the state, are more te 
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be attehded to than numbers. If numbers 
and physical force unaccompabied by politi- 


cal weight and influence, whilst they can be’ 


brought into action only in opposition to, and 
under the controul of the laws, and of the 
systematic authority of the state, are to ex- 
cite apprehension, how much more serious 
cause of alarm would there be, if the same 
physical. strength were aided by political 
weight and influence, moulding and shaping 
the laws so as to give a free and uncontroul- 
éd course to such conjoined force ? Let it be 
understood that political power to unsettle 
the state is unattainable, and the dangerous 
consequences of pursuing projects of innova- 
tion in-violation of the law, and in opposi- 
tion to thé protestants of the empire, and all 
the honest and loyal men of the Roman ca- 
tholic persuasion, will not be risked. The 
ehurch and the state are necessarily connect- 
ed, each giving’support to the other. Ro- 
man catholics hostile to the one, cannot 
have the same attachment to the other as 
protestants have, whose tenets are not hos- 
tile to either. Notwithstanding that the 
monarch must not only be but must always 
have been protestant, were his advisers 
(upon whose judgment he is to act) to pos- 
sess! principles not congenial with those of 
the ‘state, the constitution must gradually’ 


(and the more dangerously, because pethaps 


imperceptibly) be impaired. In this coun- 
try tests were adopted gradually, and’ in 
succession, with great and progressive cau- 
tion—frst as to corporation offices, then as 
to offices held under the state, then as to 
both houses of parliament, and'then as to 
the throne, each successive regulation being 
adopted from conviction that it was a ne- 
cessaty addition to the then existing regu- 
lations. ‘To annul all those regulations 
would be’ a most hazardous experiment. 
Are Roman catholics to be admitted into the 
English share of representation? -If not, 
upon what principle can they be excluded 
from thence, if not also excluded from the 
Trish share? Are any other sectaries to be 
excluded, though they do not uphold a 
foreign dominion, and nevertheless Irish 
Roman catholics, who maintain the su- 
preme jurisdiction of a foreign spiritual 
authority, to be admitted? In Roman ca- 
tholic countries the general tenor of the 
laws is conformable to the Roman catholic 
religion. The power of the government 
is somewhat despotic ; to support that there 
is a strict alliance between the church and 
state there can be no such alliance between 
2 protestant government and a Roman ca- 





tholic clergy. Their notions as to the power 


of legislation are directly opposed to: eagh 


other, and here the most efficient part of 
the: legislature is popular, and elective: 
hence a way might be opened’ by admitt 
Roman catholics into parliament, and the 


great offices of the state, towards investing: 
pa 


them with a dangerous influence. The 
session of inferior offices gives some iq. 
fluence, but does not transfer the sovéereionty: 
of the state. It is true that Scotch pred. 
terians sit in parliament, but they take 4 
same oaths, and sign the same declaratioy 
as protestants; they give the same tests ‘of 
fidelity and allegiance, and submission 
the supreme authorityof the state, as pig 
testants of the established church, © Ag: 
the Scotch noblemen and gentlemen who 
the course of the debate have been described 
as having held some of the great offices) of 
the state with honour to themselves and ba 
nefit to the public, they were protestants, 
and had taken the usual oaths, signed the 
declaration, and received the sacrament ae: 
cording to the usage of the church of 
land. The adoption of the innovation now 
proposed would new-model the constitution, 
would violate the principles of’ the'reforma! 
tion, the revolution, the act of settlementof 
the crown, and the two acts of union; 
might substitute the pope’s supremacy ‘in: 
the place of his majesty’s, might discontent 
the loyal protestants, who have preserved 
and strengthened the connexion between 
Great Britain and Ireland, without content. 
ing the Roman catholics; might unsettle 
the lay and ecclesiastical property of Ireland) 
might revive all those mischiefs which the 
revolution was calculated to redress, and 
might destroy the present establishment it 
church and state. , 
Lord Hutchinson.—My lords: in the course 
of this debate, the catholic hierarchy, the 
priests, the catholic religion, have been treatét: 
with the most unqualified censure, and with 
an asperity which I little expected to find iw 
this enlightened assembly, It is one of the 
misfortunes of the catholic cause, that, com 
posing as they do the great mass of the it 
digent population of Ireland, they are liable 
to every misrepresentation ; the crime @f 
the individual becomes the offence of the 
sect; the highest man in the commmnity'® 
made answerable: for the conduct of thé 
lowest: the religion itself is censured for 
the commission of those very acts whieh it 
reprobates and condemns.—Many allusion 


have been made. to the late rebellion 


Whatever that rebellion might bave beetyit 
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certainly was not in its origin a catholic war ; relief are her circumstances, if this her fond 
“the principal leaders were not catholics, expectation, her last, her only remaining re- 
whose object it was to depress one religion, | fuge is to be disappointed ; if by so many 
in order to elevate another. On the con- | sacrifices she has only obtained the dearly 
‘trary, they aimed to destroy every thing that | bought permission of displaying her miseries 
had been established, every thing that. had | on a more extended theatre, where the er- 
‘been held sacred. They declared them- | rors, the misfortunes, the crimes of Ireland 
“selves to be alike enemies to the purity of | are to be re-echoed from one house of par- 
the protestant worship, and to what they liament to the other, in order to give them 
‘called the superstition of the catholic faith; | publicity to Europe, and that, in future, no 
their intention was to extinguish the mo-| foreigner should doubt how weak and vul- 
parchy, to. pet an end to the connexion be- | nerabie the empire is in that quarter ! Do 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, and in | not, I beseech you, my lords, believe that 
‘their room to erect a republic without»a | the Irish are a nation of degraded beings, 
king, a priest, ora noble. ‘The leaders of | insensible to the blessings of law, order, and 
that rebellion were certainly too able not to| government. ‘There is neither candour ner 
have taken advantage of any circumstance | justice in estimating the character ef a whole 
‘which miglt have led in the most remote | people by the standard of the conduct’ of a 
degree to weaken the government, and to | few atrocious criminals, by excesses com- 
render their cause triumphant. They con- mitted in moments of heat, irritation, and 
sequently appealed to every bad passion, to | civil war. By this mode of reasoning, the 
every malignant feeling of the human heart. | whole of the French nation would be made 
It is impossible that any contest can take | answerable for the infuriate and sanguinary 
place in Ireland, into which the bitterness | spirit which governed and disgraced for years 
.and poison of religious and sectarian preju- | of the revolution the populace of Paris. The 
dices will not enter: all men who entertain | virtues of the inhabitants of Ireland, and 
views inimical to the public peace, would na- | they do possess virtues, belong at least to 
torally seize every occasion to increase those | themselves, and are peculiarly their own: 
dissensions. It isto be lamented that these | their faults are the faults of their situation, 
atts sometimes operate on the minds of the} and of the calamities which have too often 
low, ignorant, and vulgar part of the catholic | distracted and oppressed their unhappy coun- 
community; but one cannot be at all sur-| try. The frequent changes of property du- 
_prised when we reflect that the protestant, | ring the seventeenth century, the persecuting 
though generally of a higher class, and much | code of the eighteenth, the marked line of 
better educated and informed, was too often | separation between the old inhabitants and 
-thedupe of these artifices, and suffered his | the new, have established distinctions which 
mind to be biassed, his understanding con- ' nor time, nor citcumstances, nor christian 
trouled, and his generous feelings warped by charity, nor political necessity have yet been 
the existence of those very prejudices of able to remove. It appeared to be the wish 
which he so Joudly complained.—lIt is im- : of the legislature to create two distinct and 
possible to pass over in silence many things , separate nations, possessing separate and dis- 
which have fallen from noble lords in ‘this . tinct interests. Unhappily they succeeded 
Mebate, without an endeavour to rescue the but too well—violence will beget violence~= 
character of my country and my country- | oppression will create resistance. Wheh 
men from aspersions which, had they been | one part of the community enjoys a free 
uttered in any other place, I should not have ; constitution, and the other is in chains, the 
hesitated to have called most unfounded ca- | natural consequences must be, that the go- 
dumnies. As long as there was.a resident | vernors will acquire a spirit of domination, * 
oe in Ireland, it was the ignoble po- | incompatible with every degree of equal li- 
licy, the wretched practice of the represen- | berty; and the governed a spirit of licen- 
datives of the people to libel and malign their | tiousness and resistance, little recancileable 
constituents, I am sorry to see such con- | to law and subordination. This has been 
duct imitated here. It was the strongest ar- | the state of Ireland; it is not however the 
$ument in fayour of the union, that an ap-| ordinance of the Almighty, but the policy of 
‘peal was made from the passions and pre-| man. None of those libellers of their coun« 
Judices of a little country to the temper, the | try will maintain that it was preordained 
Moderation, the cool and deliberate wisdom | that man in Ireland was to be indolent, ferce 
of a great nation. “Miserable indeed is the | cious and savage, and in England civilized 
y Siuation of Ireland, hopeless and without | and industrious. Seck for the efiects ari- 
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sing from human conduct, in human causes. 
‘Persectition may have been driven from the 
walls of parliament, but it has entered into 
‘the privacies of domestic life, poisoning the 
sources of social enjoyment, diffusing dissen- 
sion and not union, discord and not charity, 
widening instead of closing the breach be- 
tween the protestant who conceded with re- 
‘gret, and the catholic who consequently re- 
‘ceived without gratitude. The legislature 
appeared.to have advanced in vain, the pub- 
lic mind was retrograde, liberality was_in 
-the mouths of all, but persecution and ran- 
-cour were in the hearts of many; the ef- 
fects of the abominable code of popery laws, 
survived the code itself; the extent of mis- 
chief it had occasioned was not discovered 
till those laws had ceased in a great measure 
‘to exist. What now remains to be granted 
‘only insults the catholic without securirig the 
protestant. How the state would be endan- 
“gered because a catholic peer might sit in 
patliament; or a catholic gentleman enjoy 
any office, or represent any county in which 
he had a large property, I am at a loss to 
imagine, particularly when the peerage who 
‘have the. choice, the government who have 
the disposal of office, the property who have 
the influence in elections, would still conti- 
nue protestant. The virtues of men, or the 
-effects arising from their virtues, are transi- 
-tory and perisiiable, why therefore should 
“their follies and their prejudices be immor- 
tal? Why shovid religious hatred last for 
ever? It is certainly a created and nota na- 
tural cause of difference. He who believes 
in transubstantiation and he who rejects it, 
‘may certainly think alike on other subjects, 
and be governed by motives equally pure 
and honourable as men, as citizens, as chris- 
tians. - The protestant may rejoice in the su- 
perior purity of his religion, and lament the 
darkness which overshadows the mind of his 
«atholic brother: but surely it is not neces- 
‘sary that matters of conscience or of specula- 
tive belief should interfere with the active 
conduct of either. Every relaxation of the 
penal code, has been opposed by the same 
-arguments; which have been again and again 
-answered and refuted. I beg pardon—trith 
‘and candour oblige me to confess that in the 
list of charges and accusations, the pretender 
‘has lately been omitted ;' but the- power of 
the pope, whether he be the prisoner of the 
directory, or the slave of Buonaparté, whe- 
ther he vegetate at Rome or be in chains at 
Paris, is still alike formidable and porten- 
tous. The protestant property. is still in 
danger, though that property has been in 





‘their hands for five generations ; the fami. 


lies of the original claimants are gen 

extinct, or resident in foreign countries and 
a considerable number of catholics have pyp. 
chased and hold their property under they 


of settlement and explanation.—A noble yj. f 


count has thought it right to assert, that, 
registry of the forfeited property was in the 
possession of the families of the ancient pp 
prietors. In all the heat and ‘agitation ¢g 
debate which has taken place in the Ith 
parliament on this subject, I never befiig 
heard the accusation seriously maintained, 
If such a record there be, I challenge th 
noble viscount to produce it—where js jt 
kept? in what families does it exist? Tp 


noble viscount also made an implied pane § 


gyric on the penal code, when he asserte 
that during its existence in full force, Ire 
land enjoyed an uninterrupted state of tray 
quillity and peace. “At this auspicious anj 
vaunted period all the rights of Ireland we 
invaded, her commerce could hardly be sii 
to exist, her principal manufacture: was ap 
vihilated, her constitution was subverted, he 
population was reduced to twelve hundred 
thousand.’ This might be peace, but it was 
the repose of desolation, the tranquillity ofa 
jail, undisturbed by any sounds but the rat 
tling of chains. The protestant was a de 
pot, the catholic was a slave ; the protestatt 
surrendered his liberty that he might enjoy 
his tyranny, the catholic abandoned his 
country to seek for bread, and found renow 
in every service of Europe.—I must con 
plain of the want of candour, I musé lament 
the infatuation which prevails on this del 
cate subject. I am sorry to see the beliefof 
the catholics estimated, not by their ow 


‘professions and declarations, but by th 
‘charges and accusations of their enemié, 


whom no denial will silence, no test wills 
tisfy. The catholics of the nineteenth cer 
tury are to be judged and doomed to perpe- 
tual exclusion for doctrines and opinion 
which they, renounce, abjure, and abhor, bit 
which were formerly held in remote agesby 
the bigoted zealots of popery- before th 
dawn of reason, truth, or philosophy lal 
purified religion, and broken through tle 
clouds of superstition. - The fate of ‘thos 
who profess the catholic religion im thet 
kingdoms has been rather singular; mt 
last century, they were proscribed for hot 
ing opinions subversive of liberty, and fit 
loving monarchy too much—in this 

have been accused of loving it too little, am 
of changing their doctrines of high ee 
tive, passive obedience, and divine, 
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feasible, hereditary right, for wild, fantastic, 
mischievious notions of republican liberty 
and equality. These contradictory charges 

inst the religion of the most numerous 


. pody. of the Christians of Europe are neither 


wise, liberal, or founded. Cuatholicity has 


heen the faith of some of the most illustrious | 


nations, and the belief of many. individuals 
who have done honour to the name of man. 
Notwithstanding this acknowledged -truth, 


which bigotry itself will not venture to deny, . 


how often has it been insinuated that they 
cannot be good subjects to a protestant king, 
because they are not bound by oaths? ‘This 
mischievous opinion has been sustained with 
vulgar and mischievous asperity. If it were 
true, why are the petitioners at your bar? 
Nothing but their regard for the sanctity of 
an oath, nothing but the restraints imposed 
upon them by conscience, obliges them to 
submit to the various disabilities of which 
they complain. I certainly despair of carry+ 
ing this question now, but at the same time 


Jam. convinced, that it will hereafter be 


found absolutely necessary to comply with 
the prayer of the petitioners; for believe 
me'there is discontent : danger does exist in 
Ireland, the amount or extent no man can 
tell: Suffer. not therefore the majority of 
the inhabitants fo remain longer under any 
disabilities ; take away every pretence for 
disaffection, and try a system of conciliation 
andconcession. Procrastination is the fool’s 
resource: policy, state necessity, the sitva- 
tion of Ireland, the critical circumstances of 
the empire, the willing or unwilling sub- 
mission of the continent of Europe to the 
power of France, all Gemand this measure. 
What must be done sooner or later had bet- 
ter be done now: what will assuredly be 
granted, had better be given with the best 
possible grace. Iam sure it is necessary to 
repeal those laws in order to Jay the basis of 
the future tranquillity of Ireland. Atter so 
many ages of wretchedness, confusion and 
blood, of degradation without, and smother- 
ed war within, a final settlement and peace 
is required; a real, solid, founded, substan- 
tial peace, not an empty, hollow, treacher- 
ous truce ; a settlement which’would give 
security at home, and re:pectability abroad, 
which would be the commencement of a 
new rain Ireland, when every manmight 
forget the prejudices of a sectarian, and re- 
collect the duties of a citizen. All the 

wer, all the energy, all the exertion of a 
appy and united people might be brought 
to the assistance of your threatened empire. 
That which constitutes your present weak- 
ness; would become youy fiture strength ; 

Vor, IV. 
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where youarenow vulnerable, you would here- 
after be invincible. Six centuries have elapsed 
since the English first appeared in Ireland. 
Whethex that country was or was not con- 
quered, I shaii not stop to enquire: to be 
informed, it is not necessary to open the 
page of history. All the rugged, shapeless 
features of. couquest are teo visible every 
where. A mile from a great town, every 
shape and semblance of England vanishes. 
Religion, language, manners, habits, not 
only distinct, but opposite ;. the great charter 
of liberty suspended; the: law inoperative ; 
party violence tearing asunder every Christ- 
ian charity, every endearing connexion ; 
the protestant in his wrath seeking for-his 
lately emancipated slave; and too many of 
the lower class of men, in their despair, 
willing to trample on their allegiance: such 
is the faint ousine of a most disgusting pic- 
ture, such the state of a country inhabited 
Ly a brave, active, intelligent race of -men, 
Liessed with some of the choicest gifts of 
Providence, rising in power, population, 
wealth, and strength, amidst the bitterness 
of religious acrimony, popular delusion, and 
lurking rebellion. No stronger proof can 
be given of the natural and inherent ener-- 
gies of a country which has stil) flourished 
and prospered, notwithstanding the mise- 
rable system which has been pursued, and 
the vicious administration of the govern- 
ment. Ireland is the only country in the 
world, where it was thought necessary to 
proscribe by law a greaf majority of the in- 
habitants, where the parliament legislated 
not for the people, but against the people. 
I voted for the union with a firm conviction, 
with an assured hope, that it would fortify 
the connexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland, heal the wounds of a distracted 
country, and ensure the future adoption of 
the catholic body. | I voted with that doubt, 
hesitation, and reluctance, which every man 
must experience, who, in. the triumph. of 
duties over affections, ventures to shock the 
feelings, the passions, the honest prejudices 
of his country. I know that I adopted a 
hazardous experiment. I know that I dif- 
fered from some of the best and wisest men 
in Ireland. 1 am sure, at the time, it was 
my honest, genuine, unbiassed sentiment: 
Po:sibly I might have despaired too soon ; 
(ppressed by a sense of present evil, I fond- . 
ly, perhaps vainly imagined, that nothing 
would tend so much to stifle jealousies, tg 
allay the restless, ferocious; sanguinary spirit 
of intolerance, to subdue the fears of the 
loyal, and the hopes of the disaffected... I 
may have been mistaken; if.such. as been 
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my misfortune, I have much to lament, and ' 


something to atone for ; but the act is done ; 
I was one of those who surrendered for ever 
the legislative independence of my country. 
During the discussion of the question, many 
persons of the best intentions, who had be- 
fore opposed the claims of the catholics, de- 
clared that, after the adoption of that mea- 
sure, they could see no objection to the re- 
peal of every remaining disability. I there- 
fore entertained a sanguine hope that tardy 
justice would at length have been rendered 
to this numerous and deserving body of men, 
and that the adoption of the catholic body 
would have consummated and confirmed 
the union. If, on the contrary, you are 
‘only corrupted by our example, and adopt 
the-same prejudices which have so long agi- 
tated and distracted Ireland, the union will 
be no relief to her misfortunes ; it may be an 
union by act of parliament, but it is not an 
union of interests and affections ; it is a 
settlement which has given dissatisfaction to 
great bodies of men, without having hitherto 
afforded contentment to any. ‘The noble 
lord concluded by reading several extracts 
from lord Redesdale’s speech of the night be- 
fore ; he contradicted many of the assertions 
of that noble lord, and called upon the Irish 
peers to rise in their places and vindicate the 
Krish nation from aspersions highly injurious 
to their honour, and which tended to de- 
grade that country from the rank of civilized 
nations. 

Lord Redesdale felt himself so peculiarly 
called upon, in consequence of some obser- 
vations which had been made by the noble 
lord, that he trusted their lordships would 
indulge him with a hearing for a few mo- 
ments. He was not induced by what had 
fallen from the noble lord to retract an as- 
sertion which he had made on the former 
evening of debate. He asserted, in con- 
firmation of what he then stated, that, from 
the prejudices of the catholics in Ireland, it 
was extremely difficult to put protestant 
children out to service. (A cry of no! no!) 
He knew the fact, he said, from his official 
situation in Ireland, where being a trustee 
for several charitable institutions he knew 
that the greatest embarrassment arose from 
the extreme diffieulty. which existed of put- 
ting out protestant children from those in- 
stitutions to service. It was also equally 
true that the greatest prejudice existed in ca- 
tholic families against protestant servants, and 
that every means were used torender their si- 
tuationuficomfortable (Acry of no! no! from 
some noble lords, and of order! from others.) 





of his assertions by any contradiction of that 
nature ; he repeated that his assertions 
correct, and referred in still further gy 
of them to Mr. M‘Kenna’s pamphlet, ay 
authority which he did not think would} 
disputed. On the former evening he ha 
likewise referred to the catholic hierarchy of 
Ireland, and he now maintained that the 
hierarchy existed in defiance of the law of 
the land, the persons who now held the dig. 
nities of that hierarchy being the successors 
of those whose offices the law had declaned 
should be abolished. 

The Earl of Ormond.—My lords ; I tng 
I shall not be contradicted by any man who 
really knows any thing of Ireland, when] 
say the noble and learned lord has state 
that which is not a fact, at least in the opi 
nion of any man but himself; and ther 
fore I cannot sit silent and hear the co 
to which I have the honour to belong, » 
foully traduced, without rising in my place, 
to contradict such unfounded aspersiogs 
upon the national character of Ireland. . The 
noble lord has asserted, that protestants dar 
not live in the same families with catholig 
servants; and that tie catholic servants, 
from their hatred to those of the protestant 
religion, combine against them. * My lords, 
I know not what may be the state of the 
noble Jord’s household, I never was in his 
house, I never wish it, and I never will be 
in it; but, my lords, I do know that in my 
own house, in the houses of all the protes 
tant gentlemen around it, intermixed and 
surrounded by catholics, and in oneof th 
most catholic counties in Ireland (Kilkenny) 
catholic and protestant servants live together 
like brothers. The noble lord has stated, 
that in Dublin a protestant servant cannot 
get employment in a protestant family, on 
aecount of the combination formed agains 
him by catholic servants. In all my inter 
course in Dublin, during a very long rei 
dence there, much longer indeed than that 
of the noble lord, I never once heard any 
such thing. The only complaint I evermt 
collect to have heard on this point was, that # 
protestant servants enough could not be hal 
to supply protestant families who had apie 
dilection for such servants—that class of the 
people in Ireland being by much the greater 
part catholic. From the tenor of the speeh 
spoken by that noble and learned lord oma 
former night, and the weight with whith 
every statement respecting the coumlly 
where he presides in a situation so eminenh 
must fall wider the sanction of his gtave alt 
thority, I own I did expect this motiol 


He was not, he-said, to be driven from any jwortld have met, this night, the most vitth 
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Jent opposition from the right revered bench 
ite to me. But, unlike the noble lord, 
nothing has fallen from that quarter but the 
most calm, decorous, and moderate argu- 
ments so truly characteristic of the tolerant 
iit and charitable principles of that esta- 
plished religion over which they so worthily 
reside. But from the noble lord, instead 
ofa most: legal, liberal, enlightened, and ar- 
entative speech, becoming the gravity of 
his character, what have we heard? A col- 
lection of old womens’ stories, which I do 
verily believe not even the most prejudiced 
otestant in Ireland this day would accre- 
dit. Ihave been in Ireland the greater part 
of my life. I have repeatedly travelled 
through, and had intercourse with the pro- 
testant gentlemen from every quarter of it, 
and never, inthe course of my life, did I 
hear such statements as those made by the 
noble Jord; and not one of them which 
will, 1 am sure, be avouched by any inde- 
pendent man in this house. I hope when 
the noble and learned Jord returns to that 
bench, on which he presides over the pub- 
lic justice of Ireland, he will divest himself 
of that violent antipathy towards one sect of 
the people, and that obvious partiality for 
another, which he has so conspicuously 
evinced in this house. My lords, I most 
cheerfully support the motion before you, 
convinced as 1 am of its sound policy, its 
wisdom, and its justice, 

Lord Boringdon said, he had noscruplein giv- 
ing It as his opinion that the existence and full 
security of the established church was in no 
way involved in this measure, that whenever 
it was adopted there could be no possible 
ground for thinking of repealing any part of 
the act of settlement, or, as had been men- 
tioned, the 5th article of the act of union ; 
that he fully approved of the terms of the 
petition on the table ; that he saw with sa- 
tisfaction the reasonable and moderate prin- 
ciples entertained by those on whose part it 
had been presented ; and that he had no 
doubt that in due time and at a fit opportu- 
nity their claims woul:) have their proper 
weight with all who valued the principles 
of the British constitution, and who in con- 
sequence wished that its blessings should be 
perpetuated and extended. He argued 
that though vulgar outcry and popular cla- 
mour should never influence the conduct of 
that house, yet it could not be maintained 
that their lordships, in their decisions, were 
fo be deaf or insensible to what they be- 
lieved to be the general sentiment and opi- 
hion.of the large bady of the public. He be- 
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cidedly hostile to the measure ; he did not 
rely merely upon the adverse petitions upon 
the table, but upon the notoriety of the fact : 
he believed that if the motion was adopted, a 
degree of uneasiness and discontent would 
arise to which no one could be able to look 
without apprehension and anxiety as to the 
consequence. He did not, however, look 
to the continued duration of such senti- 
ments, but speke only as to their present 
existence. He objected further to the mo- 
tion of the noble lord, as its object was single 
and separate : it went merely to take into 
consideration the subject matter of the peti- 
tion, with the avowed view of granting the 
concessions in question. Those cencessions 
ought at no time to be made without coi:- 
necting other matters with them. A noble 
and learned Lord (Redesdale), who had just 
spoken in explanation, had stated that the 
Irish Roman catholic hierarchy eXisted con- 
trary to the law: if that was the case, he in- 
ferred that the law not being enforced re- 
sulted from prudential considerations, and 
that it might possibly be found upon a gene- 
ral settlement that the catholics might also 
have concessions to. make. How absurd 
therefore would it be in their. lordships thus 
immediately and hastily to make these con- 
cessions, and thereby limit the means and 
increase the ditticulties of a final arrange- 
ment and settlement at a future opportunity ? 
He thought that the Irish Roman catholics 
publicly and ordinarily calling themselves by 
titles and appellations which by the law of the 
land belonged to others was. very offensive 
to thelaw. Perhaps, in any attempt to come 
to an amicable settlement of existing dif+ 
ferences, they might agree to discontinue or 
moderate such practice ; perhaps in such 
an arrangement they would consent to have 
their bishops nominated by his majesty, a 
measure in his mind eminently calculated to 
connect the catholic body with the govern: 
ment ; and to give to each a common inte+ 
rest and a common feeling, and to remedy 
many existing evils. This, however, would 
be a concession oa the part of the catholics, 
and one perhaps which they might not be 
disposed to make, if we should thus in the 
first instance have inconsiderately granted 
all that they require us to concede to them, 
He doubted much whether the great body 
of the Irish Roman catholics had really 
wished this question now. to have been 
brought on. Mr. M‘Kenna, an Irish Ro- 
man catholic writer of much celebrity, 
whose opinions could not but have much 
weight with his brethren, unequivocally ex- 





lieved that that Sentiment was at presetit de- 


pressed in a recent publication his wish that 
3D 2 
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the matter should have been entirely left to; this enquiry, it should appear, that urider 
parliament. He had also intimated an idea | no possible modification could the principle 
that conscientious doubts and difficulties pre- tand substance of the petition be conceded 
viiled upon this subject in the mind of the without danger to the establishment jy 
first authority in the state ; and had express- | church and state, their lordships woglj 
ed himself with great. sensibility upon that | hardly be disposed to employ their time and 
point. He would not pretend to say how | talents in devising the best possible meas 
far such doubts and dificuities might or} for the downfal of both. What then Wa 
might not be founded: but if such feeling | the history, and what the substance of the 
and such sensibility could pervade the breasts | petition ? The archbishop could _not 

of Irishmen (who were more distant from | considering the petition as the Consequenee. 
the seat of government) and catholics, they | and natural consequence, of a long series of 
could not be strange-to the minds of Eng-! concessions, obtained by the Roman cath, 





lishmen and protestants; and if their lord- 
ships should experience them, they could 
not but-afford an additional inducement for 
pausing in the present proceeding. Having 
always felt an ardent desire that this ques- 
tion should receive an impartial anda fa- 
vonrable discussion, he could not but lament 
what he felt to be its premature introduc- 
tion. He feared that it might give a check 
to opinion, and betray individuals into an 

asty expression of a hostile sentiment, to 


which at a future time, for the sake-of con- | 


sistency, they might think it necessary to 
adhere. It wasa matter of satisfaction to 
him to think that he had been preceded 
nearly in the same line of opinion and con- 
duct by two of his Majesty's ministers (Cam- 
den and Mulgrave)—He w 
such a line of conduct miglit be liable to ob- 
servation in debate, but he nevertheless 


flattered himself that it might not be unat- | 


tended with advantage. He tircught that it 


would be a matter of satisfaction to the re-_ 


spectable body from whom the petition 
came to knew that they had friends on both 


sides of the division, and that the numbers ' 


who divided for the motion of the noble 
lord did not constitute the whole of their 


strength ; but he hoped that knowledge - 
would not Jead them hastily and premature- 


Jy to reintroduce the subject ; and that the 


dignified and temperate discussion which the | 


question had received, and particularly the 
temper and mederation of the reverend 


bench, would operate as an inducement to) 


such forbearance. 

The Archbishop. of Cantertury stated 
that, before their lordships consented to re- 
solve themselves into a committee for the 
purpose of considering in what manner they 
could best carry into execution the prayer 
of the petition,-entitled the petition of the 
Roman catholics whose names .were sub- 
scribed, it would surely be matter of pru- 
dence to enquire, whether the principleupon 
which the petition.rested, was such as their 


lordships could with safety admit. If, in 


as aware that ; 


lies of Ireland, during the present reign : of 
: which series, the subject matter of the petis 
j tion, if granted, would assuredly not consti. 
| tute the ultimate term. His grace begged 
| to be distinctly understood as in no de 
| calling into question the wisdom of thos 
, concessions. Many of them, in his judgment 
| were absolutely necessary, most of them en 
| tremely reasonable, and perl:aps all of them 
in policy expedient. ‘The archbishop, ip 
adverting to them, wished only to discoyer 
the causes that had led to the petition init 
present form. ‘The Roman catholics had 
obtained all that belonged to toleration; and 
it was not to be. wondered at,, that they 
‘should desire, at least, the acquisition of 
, pewer.—After the 18th of his majesty, 
which removed from the Roman catholics 
| the restraints that affected the grant anda 
ceptance of leases, and provided against the 
consequences of the conformity of the son 
_ with the established church, so far as thos 
consequences concerned the. estates of the 
Yoman catholic parent ;_ blotting for ever 
from the Irish statute book, that corruptiand 
unhallowed motive of conversion : after the 
22d of his majesty, which enabled the Ro 
man catholic, on taking the oath of alle 
giance, to purchase and dispose of Jandsin 
like manner as his majesty’s protestant sub 
jects ; and on the same terms, freed the 
ecelesiastic of that persuasion from the pains 
and penalties of former acts : after the statute 
of the same year, authorising Roman @& 
tholics to teach schools, and giving news 
cilities to the guardianship of Roman 
tholic children: after the 52d of his me 
jesty, which removed disqualifications from 
lawyers and attornies of that persuasiolj 
sanctioned the intermarriages of protestanls 
with Roman catholics, and repealed Jaws 
that prohibited foreign, and embarrassed do 
mestic edfigation after the 33d of his me 
jesty, which was said to have teft the Roma 
catholic nothing to ask (and well might.the 
assertion be eredited) ; after the 33d of his 
majesty, which swept from the Irish stattll 
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book almost all the disqualifications of that 
description of his majesty’s subjects, mo- 
delled the oath of allegiance to the taste and | 
scruples of the Roman cathelics, put down 
the oath of abjuration, the declaration, the 
sacramental test, and enabled the Roman , 
catholics to vote at elections, to hold com-| 
missions of the peace, to execute offices civil 
and military, and to enjoy all manner of 


places of trust and emolument, except such ' 


a5 relate to the established church, and such 


as are expressly specified in the body of the : 
act : ‘after this long string of statutes, each 


ef which, in its turn, was supposed to com- 


prehend and redress all that was of grievance | 


among them, followed, and in his grace’s 
view of the question naturally followed, the 


petition which was then on their lordships’ | 


table, It was for their lordships to: deter- 
mine, in their characters of statesmen and 
legislators, to what extent these concessions 
could with safety be carried ; but-it was idle 
to complain of the eagerness with which 
they were pursued.—The substance of the 
petition was compressed, for their lordships’ 
use and convenience, into ore short, brt 
pregnant sentence : ‘‘ an equal participation 
on equal terms of the fui] benefits of the 
British laws and constitution.” If thearch- 
bishop had been at Jiberty to understand the 
, sentence according to the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the words, he might have answered 
that such participation was a'veady possessed : 
but the framers of the petition, who were 
doubtless the best commentators of their 
own work, wou!d not suffer him so-to in- 
ferpret them. Equal participation on equal 
terms, in their language, signified, admission 
to places of power and trust, without giving 
that security for the due discharge of them, 
which was demanded and given of their 
lordships, and every other subject of the 
realm. The object of the petition, couched 
in very decent and moderate terms, was, 
nevertheless, of great size and importance. 
It was no less than a request on the part of 
the Roman catholics, to legislate for a pro- 
testant country; to dispense the laws, to 
command-the armies and navies, and to 
take share in the executive councils of a pro- 
testant kingdom: a request that struck at 
the prineiples of the revolution, and by 
“plain, broad, and inevitable consequence 
called into question the justice and policy of 
the act of settlement. Such, in the arch- 
bishop's view of it, was the history, and such 
the substance, of ‘the petition on their lord- 
ships’ table—The noble baron who, on a 
former night, moved the question, and who 
never rose in that house without making 





deep impression upon it ; the effectof great 
talents, profound information, and singular 
perspicuity ; had endeavoured to connect 
and implicate the substance of the petition 
with the general principles of toleration — 
The archbishop insisted that he was as sin- 
cerely attached to the genuine principles of 
toleration as any one of their lordships. He 
considered it as the brightest ornament and 
fairest grace of that reformed church which 
is established in this kingdom: but that he 
could not prevail upon himself to confound 
toleration with equality, much less with 
power and eventual superiority. It was not 
a figure of rhetoric, but a plain fact, resting 
on historical evidence, that toleration is 2 
virtue that grows naturally out of a sense of 
security, and cannot exist for a moment, 
where danger is apprehended. If their 
lordships should determine to destroy those 
fences which the wisdom and experience of 
their ancestors had, with so much delibera- 
tion and care, erected around the established 
church, they would do unintentionally, 
without doubt, but in the archbishop’s judg- 
ment effectually, ali that was in'‘their power 
to excite and provoke that bad spirit of 
animosity and religious intolerance that 
marked and disgraced the worst pages of 
their history subsequent to the reformation. 
On these grounds the archbishop felt it his 
duty to resist the motion of going into a 
committee to consider the substance of the 
petition. 

The Earl of Allemarle-—My lords, it -is 
not my purpose to go any great length into 
argument upon the question ‘before you. f 
rise principally with a view to offer some 
observations in answer toa noble and learned 
lord who holds a high situation in Irelend, 
and whose speech in this debate, I own, 
creates in my mind no small share of astonish- 
ment. It has been well observed by othet 
noble Jords, that whatever comes from his 
elevated authority on a subject wherein it 
ought to be presumed, at least, he is well 
informed, must have much weight in this 
hoyse. Looking to his grave character, and 
that liberality of sentiment which I expected 
would have raised his mind far above the 
vulgar prejudices and idle tales that have 
filled narrow minds upon this topic, I hoped 
from him, that whatever might. be his sen- 
timents upon the motion before you, they 
would at least have been delivered with that 
calmness, moderation, and sound argument, 
that one would expect to characterise the 
expanded mind, extensive knowledge, _just 
discernment, and strict impartiality bene- 
fitting his high judicial situation, in a coun- 
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try where he forms so important a member 
of the government, and presides over the 
administration of justice. But, my lords, 
how great was my astonishment to find the 
noble lord, not only opposing the motion 
with a degree of heat and acrimony little 
becoming his gravity, but conjuring up the 
most abominable arguments to support his 
opposition. Where the noble and learned 
lord has found his authority for such argu- 
ments, and so totally opposite to those sen- 
timents by which he has heretofore been 
actuated, I am at a loss to account. Upon 
a former occasion, that noble lord manifested 
the most liberal zeal in favour of the catho- 
lics of this country, and used such exertions 
to obtain a relaxation of the penal laws, in 
their favour, as to procure for himself the 
warmest thanks of those whose cause he 
has espoused, But such scems the strange 
bias, I will not call it the prejudice, of his 
mind against the catholics of another coun- 
try, that, in order to mark still stronger his 
dispraise towards those of Ireland, he is la- 
vish in his encomiums upon those of England, 
and: tells us, that the only distinctive cha- 
racteristics between the protestants and ca- 
tholics of his acquaintance or neighbourhood 
in this country, was, that the latter were al- 
ways the most exemplary, and best conducted 
men in the parish where they lived. But 
what is the noble and learned lord's chief 
accusation against the catholics of Ireland ? 
Why, that they have bishops, by whose 
guidance their conduct is influenced ; and 
that those bishops have gone the Jength of 
calling the right reverend prelate of Armagh, 
plain Dr. Stuart. But though the noble and 
learned lord arraigns with so much stress 





the contumacy of this circumstance, I hardly 

think the right reverend prelate himself, 
would lay so much stress upon it, or consi- | 
der it as any infraction of his archiepiscopal | 


rank or diocesan authority. The noble and | 


learned lord has said, that no protestant 
dares appear in certain parts of Ireland. This, 
I am atraid, was too much the case in some 


of that country during the furor of the | 
‘for they are turbulent. 


te rebellion. I have heard much the same 
thing stated by another gentleman; but be 
said, it was no matter of what religion a man 
was, if he was but known to the rebels to 
bea loyal man; for that was the -criterion | 
upon which their fury was directed, against 








men of all sects. ‘This, however, is no ar- 

gument against the catholics as such, but ' 
merely a proof of the barbarism of the lower | 
orders, which I lament, and only blame the | 
government which has presided in the coun- 
try, not having taken more pains ta educate 


and civilize them. The noble lord next 
goes to domestic affairs; and he ¢ : 
of religious antipathies borne by catholic tp 
protestant servants. Some remedy we 
told is necessary ; but what does the noble 
lord propose ? Not to re-enact the 
laws; not to accede to the petition ; but tp 
abolish the catholic hierarchy! and thigig 
the remedy which the noble and 

lord supposes would strike at the root of the 
evil. I confess, my lords, the expedient 
does not carry the same weight in my est 
mation. But those things, which to. the 
minds of other mn appear insurmountable 
difficulties, to the enlightened understand} 
and profound discernment of the noble lord, 
are no difficulties at all. Three hundred 
years have elapsed since the reformation, 
which, aided by all the rigours of the penal 
code, has yet been so unsuccessful in Ireland, 
that still above three-fourths of the popula. 
tion continues catholic. ‘The Irish papisé, 
it seems, according to the noble lord, d 
not understand English; but, from the m 
ture of their education, they are bettes a. 
quainted with Latin; therefore, says the 
noble lord, you have nothing to do but trans. 
late the bible and church liturgy into Irish, 
and preach the reformed religion in tha 
language, as has veen done in Wales, and 
yau at once convert the whole country into 
protestants. Here again, I own, that] 
much doubt the success of the noble lords 
project ; for, though you might find 29 Irid 
congregation to understand, I fancy yoy 
would find it rather difficult to find protes 
tant clergymen to preach or pray in. that 
tongue. But it is said, if you grant thi 
measure to the catholics, you will have the 
presbyterians and all the different seets of 
dissenters claiming similar indulgence. My 
lords, if itbe just and pelitic to grant the 
claims af the catholics, I cannot see why you 
should refuse them, because others my 
claim something else afterwards. If theca 
tholics are quiet, it is said, give them me 
thing, they do not ask for any thing; andif 
they do ask, it is said, give them nothing 
It is always to 
soon or too Jate to hearken to their petitions 
The periods of peace or war are equally us 
propitious to their hopes, Some noble lors 
emphatically resist this petition because itis 
brought forward at this time; who, tellm 
in the same breath, that they think it proper 
at no time, and will resist it at apy {me 
But, my lords, I own I am_ utterly at alos 
for arguments to meet such contradictoy 


objections as these. But then comes 


grand objection of all :—Not satisfied 
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conduct and peaceful demeanour 
en catholic body in Ireland, you still 
westion their sincerity. You propose to 
m test after test, and oath after oath, to 

¢ their loyaly and attachment to the 
state; and after they have taken those tests, 
and given the most solemn assurances you 
could demand, it is then said, they are not 
to be believed upon their oaths, as it is a 
fundamental article of their religion, that 
no faith is‘to be kept with heretics; and 
that the pope may absolve them from al- 
legiance to a protestant king. Now, my 
lords, if this were really the case, how can 
we account for the reluctance of the catholics 


first and second queries they answer uhafi- 
mously in the negative; and they do not 
feel it incumbent on them to enter upon the 
proofs of the opinions which they hold, sup- 
ported by the Holy Scriptures and the most 
eminent writers of their religion, ancient 
and modern, against the doctrines of Bellar- 
mine, Du Perron, and many others, which 
they deeply lament, were favourably heard 
by the court of Romein the dark ages, and 
even found its way into the councils of kings, 
to the production of infinite detriment to 
the church and republic of christianity, and 
the deluging of Europe with blood; they 
totally and utterly deny that any such power 
to take the only oath that stands between | whatever exists in the catholic church, or 
them and all they wish? Is it fair to admit its members, individually or collectively, 
such a charge against them from their ene- |Pope, cardinal, council, or general assembly, 
mies, which they have repeatedly, and in |to deprive any sovereign power of its tem- 
the most solemn manner disavowed and | poral right, possession, government, jutis- 
abjured? But, my lords, I will refer to | ction, or pre-eminence, or subject it to 
better authority than the assertions of their bees restraints or modifications ; and that this 
enemies; namely, to the authority ‘of the | opinion they hold, as founded in the doctrine 
most eminent catholic universities in Europe, | of truth, of the apostles, and of the church, 
for their opinions upon those points, obtained | delivered down from the fathers and pre- 
at the special instance of a right honourable lates ; and though defaced and obscured by 
gentleman at the head of his majesty’s coun- | the filth heaped upon it in the middle ages, 
cilsin the year 1789. I spc1k of the univer- | yet not obliterated. They state that this 
sities of the Sorbonne, Louvain, Doway, | opinion is not peculiar to themselves, but 
Alcala, Valladolid, and Salamanca; all of | that there is no society or learned body, nor 





whom solemnly deny such doctrines, and 
complain of nothing more bitterly than the 
calumnies of their opponents upon this head. 
My lords, the question propounded for the 
answers of those several universities, were 
three, which I shall read to your lordships : 
—Has the pope or cardinals, or any body 





of men, or any individuals of the church of | 
Rome, any civil or political authority, pow- | 
ef, jurisdiction, or pre-eminence whatsoever, | 
within the realm of England ? Can the pope | 
or cardinals, or any body of men, or any | 
individuals of the church of Rome, absolve | 
or dispense with his majesty’s subjects from | 
their oath of allegiance, upon any pretext | 
whatsoever ? Is there any principle in the | 
catholic faith by which catholics are justified | 
in not keeping faith with heretics, or other | 
persons differing from them in religious opi- 
hions, in any transactions of a public or 
private nature ?—-My lords, these. severgl 
queries have been answered by those several | 
universities at considerable length, and de- 
cidedl7 in the negative —‘‘ The faculty of 
divinity at Louvain answer, that they are 
struck with astonishment that sich questions 
should, at the end of this eighteenth centu- 
ty, be proposed toany Jearned body, by in- 
habitants of a kingdom that glories in the 
talents and discernment of its natives,” The 





any one learned man in the whole catholic 
world, who is not ready to subscribe to it 
with both hands: and, with respect to the 
third point, the faculty, after professing 
equal astonishment that such a question 
should be propounded, do most positively 
and unequivocally answer, that there is not, 
and that there never has been, amongst the 
catholics, or in the doctrines of the church 
of Rome, any law, principle, or tenet which 
makes it lawful for catholics to break their 
faith with heretics, or others of a different 
persuasion from themselves in matters of re- 
ligion, either in public or private concerns ; 
and they quote the authority of-an illustrious 
member of their faculty two centuries ago, 
that such a doctrine is most impious and 
pestilential, ascribed to the catholics by those 
men who, rather than peace should be made 
with them, wished to throw every thing inte 
confusion, and thus no harmony, no articles 
of peace, of equity, or honesty might be re- 
ceived by persons differing from them in 
teligious matters.—To the same questions 
the answers of all the other five universities 
I have named, are, in effect, precisely the 
same ; all solemnly and utterly denying and 
abjuring such abominable tenets, Consi- 
dering, therefore, the authority of~ those 
universities, as to what are or are not’ the 
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tenets. and doctrines of their own religion, 
infinitely better than that of those who ig- 
norantly assert the contrary, unsupported 
by. any authentic proof, I own I cannot feel 
with those who.are for rejecting the claims 
of the catholics to-those eligibilities which, 
jt is.even alleged,.can gain them nothing. 
In this advanced, stage of the christian re- 
ligion and of social civilization, I hold it to 
be. highly essential to the happiness, ‘the 
security, and the prosperity of this united 
empire, to do away all differences between 
his. majesty’s subjects, founded on distinc- 
tions inreligion ; and, notwithstanding what 
has fallen from the right reverend prelate 
who spoke last, and to whose authority I 
certainly feel-disposed to pay eveiy respect, 
et Icannot feel with him that there is any 
danger to the protestant establishment from 
the vote I shall this night give, in favour 
of the motion for going into the com- 
mittee. 
. The Lord Chancellor rose to discuss the 
subject, with temperance and moderation. 
‘The noble lord who introduced the subject, 
had said it was) one highly fit to be enter- 
tained, If it was so fit to be entertained 
upon constitutional principles, he sincerely 
prayed God that it might be entertained ; but 
if its.tendency, as had been ably argued, 
was to subvert those blessings under that 
constitution, which not only the protestants 
. of this country, but every other class of his 
Majesty’s subjects in the country enjoy, both 
civil and religious, he hoped it would not be 
enterta‘ned. .To say the measure never shall 
pass, would bea language not fit for any 


It was said also, that the petition was in be: 
half of four millicns of his Majesty's catholig 
subjects ; but it was not the numbers why 
signed a petition, but the object of the petis 
tion itself, and the reasonableness and jue 
tice of complying with that object, th 
should rule the consideration of the hous 
The noble lord then, at very considerable 
length, and with his wonted ability, went 
over the whole ground of principle 

which the subject had been already debated; 
and contended that every thing which re 
gious toleration demanded, had been‘already 
conceded .to the ‘catholics ; and that. 

had now no political grievances whateverty 
complain of, that do not equally affeet mog 
other descriptions of his Mayesty’s protestant 
subjects. ‘The constitution demands oaths 
tests, and qualifications from those who ag 
to be entrusted with parliamentary repre. 
sentation or official power : our libertigy 
were sustained by a system of checks. ‘Th 
elective franchise was-limited ; the repy 
sentative must prove the qualitication of him 
required ; the dissenter must conform to the 
oaths presented for the protestant. The 
eldest sons of the peers of Scotland ‘could 
not be returned .as, representatives in parla 
ment for that part of the kingdom ; and, in 
short, no prohibition now remained  upoh 
Roman catholics that did not attach equally 
upon many other descrintions of. his Majes 
ty’s protestant subjects. Nay, the Romm 
catholics of Ireland had more license in the 
oath they were required to take_ than pro 





'testant dissenters in England ; for the for 
| mer were only required to swear allegiance 


man.to use who was fit to havea seat in that | to the king and his family ; but in England 
house. But at present, and in his view of | the oath was to the king and. his family 


the subject, it was a question inconsistent 
with the principles of that constitution 
which had been introduced into this country 
tipon protestant principles ; and, therefore, 
feeling as he did, that it is a question oppos- 
ed to what he conceived to be the true prin- 
ciples of that constitution, and the law as it 
stands, he should feel that he was not doing 
his duty if he did not oppose it ; and in so 
doing, he conceived himself acting consist- 
ently with that zeal and sense of duty which 
he hoped would actuate the majority of their 
lordships, to transmit to our posterity that 
constitution in as much purity as we had re- 
ceived it from our ancestors. -It- had been 


said that the petition was couched in respect- 


fullanguage. He would admit it was. But 
the question was not, whether the language 
of the petition was respectful to the house ? 
but, whether it was wise, just, or expedient 
to comply with the prayer of that petition ? 


—being protestants. The basis of theBi- 
tish constitution was not founded upot the 


| principle of equal rights to all men indism 


| minately ; but to all men conforming ail 
complying: with the tests which that coms 
tution demanded for its’security. | The noble 
and learned Jord argued at much length the 
danger that must arise to the act of 
ment and the bill of -rights, if a protestant 
king in this country were to have a catholit 
cabinet ; and he quoted the expression®) 
the celebrated lord Sommers on the ith 
and 12th of William and Mary, contaitiitg 
the coronation oath, that ou zut i be Tere 
renced as the Magna Charta of the Brithh 
constitution. The noble and learned lat 
alluded, in the course of his speech, tot 
observations made by lord Redesdale apm 
the contumacious conduct of the Irisher 
tholic bishops, in not: only aseuuming; Col 





trary to law, the high titular dignities;1 
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all the ecclesiastical functions attached to 
that rank in the established church; and 
gidit would have belonged to the character 
and firmness of his noble and learned friend 
the moment he discovered those men as- 
suming the titular dignities of the established 
spiscopacy, OF discharging their functions 
in ecclesiastical polity, in open rebellion 
inst the laws, to have directly conveyed:a 
formal complaint to his: Majesty, and to have 
commenced legal proceedings against them. 
The Duke of Norfolk.—My lords, not- 
withstanding what has been alleged by noble 
lords, that no pledge had been held out to 
the catholics of Ireland at the period of the 
union, to grant, as a condition of that mea- 
sure, the final emancipation their petition 
now claims, [ have had very strong grounds 
torely that at least such an understanding 
was forcibly entertained ; and I am there- 
fore for going into the committee, if it were 
oily to investigate the terms upon which 
theunion was negotiated, in order to dis- 
cover the truth. ‘The noble person, under 
whose administration that measure was ne- 
gotiated (Marquis Cornwallis) has rendered 
many signal and important services to the 
British empire ; and none more important 
than the acquisition of that measure. I have 
been very credibly informed, that under that 
administration, assurances were held out to 
the catholics of Ireland, from the highest 
authority, that their final claims should be 
ceded, as a condition for their acquiescence 
to that measure ; for, otherwise, the union 
could not have been carried. The refusal 
now will be to them, therefore, a bitter dis- 
appointment : they will conceive themselves 
the dupes of false promise and deception, 
and their minds will feel all the irritation 
natural to men of any sensibility under such 
circumstances. A reverend prelate has talk- 
ed of toleration in the mild and beneficent 
prineiple of the church of England. In the 
spirit of that principle, therefore, I wish 
your lordships to act, on the present occa- 
sion, and not to per.ist in a principle of ex- 
cluding British subjects from their natural 
and political rights, merely on account of 
their feligious opinion. It is the church of 
Rome which withholds from its votaries the 
ight of exercising their own judgment upon 
religious topics, and to dictate to men’s 
ihinds the points of faith ; from which it 
allows no man to hold a different opinion, 
ven ina single iota. But to the energies 
our ancestors we owe that resistarice to 
atch despotism over men’s minds and con 
wiences which produced the reformation, 
Vor, IV, 





and with it the freedom of religious opi- 
nion, It becomes, therefore, the enlightened 
liberality of a Brit'sh senate; enjoy'nz them- 
selves that freedom of opinion, to allow o 
all men the right of thinking as they plea:e 
in matters of religion. How can a belief n 
the doctrine of transubstantiation, or ary 
other speculative tenet in religious faith, in - 
fluence any man’s conduct on - political sub- 
jects ? or the difference between a belief «f 
seven sacraments or two, render a man pc- 
culiarly fit or unfit for political confidence 
or parliamentary representation, who has 
the same education, is born and educated 
under the same government, and holds the 
opinions in common with other subjects in 
this realm upon political topics? or, where 
is the ground of apprehension that men who 
have received all their opinions under a Bri- 
tish constitution, will, when they afe ad- 
mitted to participate in all the blessings of 
that constitution, which they now anxiously 
pray, endeavour to excite anarchy for the 
purpose of subverting it, and of erecting in 
its place a foreign tyranny, and restoring the 
despotism of the Romish church? If any 
thing could excite a disposition to anarchy, 
it would be the perpetual refusal of admit- 
ting the catholics to the blessings of a con- 
stitution, in. which, once affiliated, every 
disposition to anarchy or even discontent 
must cease, and a real union of interests and 
attachments follow. A noble and learned 
lord on a former night (lord Redesdale) has 
complained much of the infiuence of the 
Roman ‘catholic bishops, and their contu- 
macy in assuming episcopal functions ; but 
in a religious point of view, 1 conceive them 
to be as much bishops, and to have as good a 
right to exercise episcopal functions for the 
spiritual direction of their-owni seet, as a: y¥ 
right reverend prelate on that bench. if 
they abuse those functions by any tyrannical 
exertion of them, they are indeed highly re- 
prehensible, arid would really deserve pa- 
nishment. But the noble and learned lord, 
at the same time that he complained ofthe 
influence of the catholic hierarchy, the slow 
progress the reformation had made in Ire- 
jand, and the unwillingness of protestants to 
reside in some districts, owing to that in- 
fluence, stated also another cause; to which 
I am much more inclined to attribute those 
circumstances; namely, the state of the pro 
testant churches in Ireland; of which the 
noble and learned lord had drawn so deplo- 
rable a picture. Hovw is it reasonable to ex- 
pect that protestants, having any sense o 
their reigron, would reside ia parishes, 
3 
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above one thousand of which; .and many of. 
them good livings, the noble and learned 
lord has stated there are in Ireland, where 
there is neither protestant church nor pro- 
testant clergyman—and which: parishes, as 
he states, are anxiously sought for as sinecures 
by protestant clergymen, whose duty it is to 
preach the Gospel, and to propagate the re- 
formed religion ? or how can it be expected 
that Roman catholics are to be converted to 
that religion in those extensive quarters of 
the coyntry where it is never preached ? -I 
earnestly. hope that this subject will seriously 
occupy the attention of parliament, and that 
some means will be contrived to remedy so 
glaring an evil. But, my lords, feeling no 
‘apprehension of the slightest danger from 
granting the prayer of this petition, I shall 
vote for going into the conamaittee. 

- Lord Harrowlby could wot agree that it 
as a fit moment to agitate the question, if 
their lordships were not prepared to think 
it a fit moment to concede what was asked. 

The Earl of Westmorland—My _ lords, 
having been one of his majesty’s servants at 
the time the union was framed, having been 
in some degree alluded to in the course of 
the debate, and the importance of the mea- 
sure, will be my excuse, however ably the 
subject has been. debated, for stating the 
— of the vote I shall give this night. 

aving, whilst I had the honour of serving 
his majesty in Ireland, twice given his ma- 
jesty’s sanction to important favours to the 
Roman catholics of that kingdom; having 
been twice thanked -by that body, and as- 
sured that the périod of .my administration 
Would ever be.remembered with gratitude 
by the catholics of Ireland, I trust, in giving 
my decided .negative to the motion of the 
noble lord for a committee, it issannecessary 
for me to relieve myself of any suspicions of 
being actuated by superstition or bigotry, or 
a want of principles of liberality or tolera- 
tion. ‘Totoleration in the exercise of his 
religion and enjoyment of property, every 
subject, except under imminent circum- 
stanees, has a right; beyond this the exer- 
cise of political power is a question not of 
right but of expediency; a right which 
every state has exercised, which every state 
will exercise, in defiance of all the new 
theories, in defiance of the doctrines of the 
rights of man, and the bleeding example of 
the French republic.—Betfore I enter into 
the discussion of this question, I will pre- 
face two observations : first, notwithstanding 
the new opinions, that in this country the 
ecclesiastical establishment is inseparably 





connected with.the state; with it the coup 
try has grown to’ greatness, and whateper 
has a tendency to weaken or destroy the 
establishment of the church, tends’ to the 
destruction of our monarchy, our liberty. 
and our political, existence : secondly that 
all. the examples that have been produced of 
persons of different religions being allowed 
to serve the state in other countries, in no 
degree apply to this kingdom, as thos 
countries are subject. to arbitrary gover. 
ment; and I will venture to say, that no 
instance.can be shewn of a free state, with, 
a free parliament, in which persons profess. 
ing a faith distinct from that establishment 
have obtained much weight and consequence, 
In discussing this question, it should be 
considered what is asked, how what is asked 
is to be attained, and what is to be substi. 
tuted in the place of that you take Way = 
What is asked is catholic emancipation, a 
term unfitting for this question, or for this 
assembly. Emancipate the catholics! Do 
they require the pretor’s wand to be re 
leased from servitude, to hold property, to, 
be protected in their persons and property} 
They are as free as any subjects in the 
world. Do you talk of emancipating copy. 
holders, custom-house officers, excise of 
ficers? The term, as it was first intended, 
applies to emancipate Ireland, that-is, to se 
parate Ireland trom the government of, and, 
connexion with England. —But what is 
asked ? to abolish all distinctions. between, 
protestant and. papist, to place the papist 
upon an equality with the protestant; whilst 
any distinction remains, however high or 
special, the grievance remains. This isa 
itis asked, as it has been argued. For this 
purpose you cannot move a step without the. 
repeal of the test and corporation acts, In, 
the opinion of many, and to the extent to, 
which the arguments lead, you must alsore, 
peal the act of supremacy and. uniformity, 
the bill of rights, the act ef settlement, the 
act of union with Scotland, and alter the 
king’s coronation oath. There perhaps wil 
arise a question between original compat, 
and the supremacy of parliament.  Unques 
tionably our Jaws are not like those of the 
Medes: and Persians, that alter not; an 


‘questionably no parliament has greater power, 


than the succeeding one ; but to this onlyl 
argue this question, that, considering thy 
solemnity attendant upon these laws, it it 
most unwise to raise doubts, and agitate the 
minds of men upon points which, evenia 
the opinion of many, strike at the settlemeat 
of, and right to the crown itself, witho 
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urwent'and’ pressing necessity, without being 
conviticed, first, that you will do no harm ; 
next, that you will do essential benefit ; and, 
lastly, that you have a plan to establish, for 
that you mean to take away. Now, what 
gre the reasons assigned for this measure ? 
that it will tend to the: settlement and 
franquillity of Ireland. Serious as I’ consi- 
der many other parts of the subject, iff 
thought it would have that effect, I would 
enter into a‘ consideration of it: but it is 


because I am of a diametrically opposite | 


épinion ; because I am convinced that, at 
this period, it would: plunge that country 
into confusion, I am decidedly against it. 
I should be'glad:to ask, if it is likely to tend 
fothé tranquillity of a country composed of 
two’ descriptions of inhabitants, the one pos- 
sessed of the property and the magistracy, 
few in number, contending and protecting 
themselves against the more numerous class, 
to open every situation as a scene of contest? 
Teonsider the first operation of this measure 
to' be, to make this-country a scene of con- 
fusion, corruption, and-riot; not only for 
patliament, but for magistracy, and situa- 
tions in all the towns; as described by 
Lucan, 
Lethe lisque ambitus urbis 
Annua venali referens certamina campo. 

The priest at the head of his flock, leading 
them to every outrage, and religious.bigotry 
carried to the utmost extent. The power 
of the’protestant landlords would have no 
effect against a religious combination.— 
Next, what are the catises of the discontents 
inlreland? high rents, heavy taxes, tithes, 
the: property possessed‘ by persons speaking 
adifférent language, of different manners 
and habits from the peasantry, a double 
clergy, the protestant clergy in affluence, 
the catholic in poverty. May I a%k, which 
of the grievances will this act touch ? will 
it lower rents or taxes? will it alter the 
state of property? will it teach the landlords 
Irish; or the peasants English ? will it lower 
fithes? will it make the protestant clergy 
low, and raise the catholic priest ? perhaps 
itmay, and here is the difficulty. If this 
operates lightly and gently; as possibly it 
tay, it would not affect’ the mass of the 
country ; if it operates to affect the mass, 
itmay operate to an extent that may be fatal 
tothe British connexion. I have jong en- 
fertained an opinion, that the discontents of 
Ireland have arisen from other causes, and 
hot from ‘religious disabilities. Let us ex- 
amine history ; I shall not go into the dis- 
carded code, except to.ask if so much was 
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‘said upon it for the sake of tranquillity 2° 
First, I look to the year 1782 ; then all the 
grievances of the nation were brought forth’ 
by the patriots of that period, various,— 
simple repeal, independent parliament, free’ 
trade ; not a word of religious grievances. 
I proceed to 1789; grievances enough, 
wrongs enough of a noble marquis, wrongs 
that will never be forgiven by those who 
wished to risk the separation of the coun- 
tries for the sake of party, nor forgot- 
ten by those who know that, by his abi- 
lity and firmness, he preserved that king- 
dom to his sovereign, and the connexion 
between the countries. The parties in’ 
parliament, and the Whig Club, stating’ 
all the grievances ; not a word of religious. 
grievances. Is it to be believed, that 
the great patriots of the day should not 
have mentioned religious grievances, if any: 
such oppressed the people ? I proceed far- 
ther to the year 1791; relaxation was giver 
to the catholics in England; the Irish ca- 
tholics naturally applied ; what happened * 
the Irish house of commons would not grant 
the claims ; no—they threw the petition off 
the table, twenty-three only objecting.— 
Now I argue not the right or the wrong on 
this subject ; but this I contend, that thé 
great patriots of that time would not have 
rejected these petitions if the state of thd 
laws had been an oppression to the coun- 
try. When, then, was the diseovery madé? 
why as soon a$ it was discovered that the 
government of England wished to do every 
thing that was proper for the catholics, then! 
the grievance was madé out, then the pa- 
triots began to cry out; and whatever was 
given,. the determination was to ask for 
more, so the more we give, the more we 
shall be asked, till your lordships have no- 
thing more to surrender. May it be asked 
what has been the effect of the concessions 
of 1793? ‘The catholics were relieved from 
every law affecting the mass of the people. 
The profession of the law was opened, 
the magistracy, right of voting, freedom 
of corporations, trades, &c. What hap- 
pened immediately ? universal insurrection, 
devastation, and cruelty. - May I venture 
to ask then, if it is probable that those who 
returned treason for kindness, and murder 
for favour, wpon points that directly affect- 
ed them, are likely to become mild and 
grateful subjects for favours that affect them 
only distantly and collaterally ? Upon this 
point of the argument I beg to be dis- 
tinctly understood. I do not bring” this 
argument against the measure; if it is 
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rght with a view-to the catholics of 
Ireland, let it be done; if it is right 
with a view to the catholics of England, if 
it is right upon general policy, let it be 
done ; but let no man’s mjnd be influenced 
in deciding upon this question by the opi- 
nion that concessions of this nature are 
likely to tranquillize Ireland. We are told 
it arises out of the union ; how? was it 
promised ? certainly not. Did the catho- 
lics carry the union? certainly not. Was 
the question tried at the union? why, it 
was previcusly rejected by both parliaments 
before the union, and at the time of the 
union itself, it was a strange. sort of ex- 
pectation that what both parliaments re- 
jected before and at the union, should be 
done as soon as they were united. But is 
it not well known that the measure could 
not have been carried if this proposition 
had been clogeed to it? Is it not well 
known that the most. zealous friends of 
that measure would have opposed the union 
if this had made a part, considering it as 
leading to the separation of the countries ? 
«© But it will please the people of Ireland.” 
Are you to learn that there are two de- 
scriptions of persons in that kingdom ? will 
it please the protestants of Ireland ; those 
who carried that great measure, those who 
preserved that country to this? It seems 
as.if noble lords had forgotten such people 
existed ; I have not heard mention of 
them from any one of them; a people by 
whose loyalty and courage, in a situation 
unparalleled, that kingdom was secured ; 
whose’ conduct was never equalled by any 
description of men in any country. Why, 
then, what must be done? I say, “ let 
the union alone,” let that great measure 
alone, let it work, as it has begun, the 
settlement of that country, and let not the 
operations of that great measure be impeded 
by bringing the catholics forward at an un- 
fit season, ta be made the too] and sport of 
British factions—In considering the peti- 
tion several observations might be made, 
- but I shall confine myself merely to two ; 
the first is, an insinuation that the catholics 
have not the benefit of equal justice. Now, 
for one, I beg leave to observe on the un- 
fairness of this insinuation, and to defy any 
man to shew that equal justice in that coun- 
try is not done to every man of whatever 
religion or description he may be. Secondly, 
that the petition is signed by no priest. 
From this three observations may be made ; 
first, .that the priests digapprove of the te- 
nets and declarations contained in the peti- 
tion, and do not choose to give it their 


countenance ; secondly, the one which sur. 
prised me, and which the noble lord seem, 
ed to countenance, that, as its requests did 
not affect their order, they did not choose 
to sign it; that it did not go far enough 
and therefore did not deserve their applica 
tion. ‘To neither of these observations shall 
I give any weight, but I will give one mor 
iaing the conduct and character of thy 
reverend body, the superior clergy of whom, 
from every thing I experienced, I shall ql. 
ways speak with respect. The reason thy 
I conceive why the priests did not sign the 
petition is, that they disapproved of the sey, 
son; that they who knew the state and 
temper of their own people, the state an 
temper of the protestants, knew that th 
time was unfitting for the discussion ; tha 
neither party had forgiven the sufferings and 
injuries of the late rebellion, and that t 
revive the consideration of this question 
would only be to revive the horrors of the 
rebellion. ‘They therefore, in which con 
cur with them, wished to postpone the cop. 
sideration of their situation to a moref, 
vourable moment; and when, as was ably 
observed, so very few persons have signed 
this petition from several parts of Ireland, 
it may be argued that a large portion of the 
catholics concur in this opinion with the 
priesthood.—Having looked at this question 
as it related to Ireland, let us extend our 
view to its general effect. What is the state 
of England, of Scotland ? perfectly quiet; 
no religious jealousy, every man worship 
ping the Deity according to the form he ap 
proves. Will the noble lord ensure the co 
tinuance of such a state if this motion 
is complied with? And here an obser 
vation should be made ; the Irish pati 
ments, taunted as they have been as bigots 
and oppressors, in 1793 gave considerable 
privileges to the catholics; have the Ene 
lish done so to their catholics, whose lop 
alty and good conduct has been unimpeach 
ed, and against whom _ suspicion neve 





broached a whisper in their disfavour ? The 
largument of the dangers attending theme 
‘sures in Ireland not applying in England 
| why did not the noble lords prapose relat 
‘tions to the same extent ? because the stale 
and temper of the country would not bea 
the proposition. What is the case of Scot: 
land? why even the laws of 1791 were mt 
extended to that country, What is tobe 
argued from this? that those who haditht 
management of Scotland knew the state ad 
temper of that country would nat bear the 
discussion ; that it would be injurioust 
the catholics, injurious to the protestallt, 
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May J then ask, what has happened to in- 
duce you to, throw this measure wild upon 
the country? Does any man wish to re- 
new the horrors of the year 1780? Is any 
man sure that the cry may not be raised that 
the church is in danger, and may there not 
be some ground for this alarm —t was 
very ably shewn, and I shall not again go 
go over the ground, that this question might 
throw the one hundred Irish members and 
the whole power of Ireland into the hand of 
the catholics. Calculate what thedissenters of 
this country are ; add to these those of no 
religion, those willing to sacrifice the estab- 
lishment to free themselves from tithes and 
taxes ; consider the tempting state of the 
possessions of the church as a source of taxa- 
tion; contemplate the effects of an union 
of these bodies acting systematically, form- 
ing subscriptions ; recollect that parties may 
be in this country who would go all lengths 
to attain and maintain power, and nobody 
can calmly say very serious attacks might 
pot be made on the establishment of the 
church. We are told this is not atime to 
exclude men from the service of the state 
for religious opinions. In the first place, 
in Ireland the catholics are not generally 
excluded; and secondly, it is not on ac- 
count of religious opinions, but because they 
will not acknowledge the supremacy of the 
king, and come, in a general way of con- 
sidering the subject, within the provisions 
of the 24th of Henry the Eighth. We are 
likewise told, that the fears of the pope 
and pretender are gone by; of the latter 
certainly, except by arguments there seem 
some attempts to set up his title. But the 
pope has no power. It is not the nower 
of the pope, but the power of those over 
whom the pope has influence, that is to be 
considered ; and if that unfortunate person, 
having disgraced his reverend hand by 
anointing an usurper, is a prisoner in his 
capital, and under his authority has a 
gommunication with Ireland, and = spi- 
ritual mixed with civil authority appointing 
the hierarchy of the country, who can 
deny this isa solecism in politics, and can- 
not be contemplated without apprehension ? 
+But what I most disapprove is the manner 
in which this question is brought forward. 
Whoever proposes a change of so important 
a nature as this is, whoever proposes. to 
alter laws, ought to explain the whole 
plan and the whole project.—It was said 
that, in the consideration of restrictive laws, 
all that excluded persons from equal power, 
the onus lay upon those to shew cause who 
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wished for their continuance. Is it so? 
I know not how the people of England 
will like to hear that they are to shew cause 
for the protection of the corporations and 
their franchises against universal suffrage. of 
freeholders against copyholders; but~ for 
one, I am ready to take the onus. ‘* What 
have you gained by the war?” was fre-’ 
quently asked; what was the noble lord's 
answer ? ** that I have survived thé shock 
under which other nations have sunk,” 
quod spéro tuum est. I listened with con- 
siderable attention to hear what-was to be 
proposed. The first noble lord was all ge- 
neral, and seemed to profess only a compli- 
ance with the petition in aid of this favoured 
sect, forgetting all others upon equal claims, 
though his argument went to the full extent 
to them; but no guard, no declaration of 
what was to be put in the place. I attended 
with great anxiety to the next, in the blue 
ribbon, fully convinced, by his mature judg- 
ment and discretion, that he had some dis- 
tinct plan to produce, which, whiist it gave 
liberty in one instance, would set up some 
substitute and guard on the other. Not a 
word.—As to the third noble lord, from the 
extent of his arguments, I heard at least no- 
thing in favour of any religious establish- 
ment. Weought to see the whole plan and 
the whole project, that wé may be sure, 
when we come into this committee, any two 
of the proposers may agree upon what they 
would wish to have done. I shall be glad to 
see this new work of Vauban, and to know 
if I cannot proceed against it by sap or storm 
with more prospect of success than against 
this ancient castle, which has been fortified 
at everv point where danger has threatened. 
—We have been told that this proposal is to 
strengthen the church establishment, to pro- 
duce the tranquillity of Ireland, and secure 
the settlement of the union ; but I must look 
not at the professions of the proposer, but at 
the tendency of the project; and as I am 
convinced that its discussion at this improper 
and unfitting period will, instead of strength- 
ening, shake the establishment of the church; 
instead of tranquillizing, will convulse the 
kingdom of Ireland, and instead of cement- 
ing the union, will risk the separation; I 
must beg the noble lords not at such a mo- 
ment to hazard the horrors and the miseries 
of religious contests. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph.—My lords, in 
delivering my sentiments upon this subject, 
I hope I shall be able to maintain’that tem- 
per of cool discussion, which a question af- 
fecting so Rumerous and so respectable a de- 
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scription of his majesty's-subjects, a question: 
so.important and momentous in-its bearings 
and consequences, demands,—My lords, it I 
should feel it-to be; my duty-to, resist the 

rayer of this petition, my: vote will not be 

ounded; upon any. uncharitable sentiments, 
entertained. by. me, of that branch: of the 
christian, family, which holds. communion. 
with the church of Rome. — I shall. easily: 
find credit with your lordships for this asser- 
tion ;_ I shall easily. find credit: for it with the: 
country; I shall-easily find credit for it with 
the Roman catholics: themselves. For of 
every, measure that has been, brought for- 
ward, during the time that.I have had.a seat: 
in this,house, for the relief of the Roman 
catholics: from the old penal laws, it is well 
known I have. been a strenuous supporter; 
some. measures, of a contrary tendency, I 
have. strenuously and successfully. resisted, — 
My lords, I do.not-hold; that there is any: 
thing in the. Roman catholic religion at. va- 
riance with the: principles of loyalty. I:im- 
pute not actual disloyalty, far from it, tothe 
Roman, catholics of.this. kingdom.at the pre- 
sent day. Ido not believe that any Roman 
catholic of: this. country at. the. present day, 
thinks, himself. at liberty not-to keep faith 
with heretics, nor bound by his. oaths to a: 
protestant. government, or that the. pope can 
release -him.from the obligation of his: oath: 
of. allegiance to. his sovereign. The ques- 
tions upon, these points, which were some: 
years since proposed to, foreign universities, 
and. to the faculties. of divinity abroad, and 
the answers.that-were returned, which a210- 
ble earl this evening. read in his. place; were 
no news tome, Ihada perfect knowledge 
of the questions proposed, . and the answers 
returned; in-which these. abominable prin-. 
ciples were most explicitly. and unanimously 
reprobated by the learned bodies to which the 
questions were propounded, And I] am per- 


suaded, that. the. Roman catholics .of: this: 


country.are. sincere in, their disavowal and 


abjuration of those pernicious maxims. I, 


hold, that the Roman catholics of this coun- 
try are dutiful and loyal subjects of his ma- 
jesty, and. I think them as well entitled to 
every.thing that. canbe. properly called tole- 
ration, and to.every indulgence which can be 
extended: to. them with safety to the princi- 

sof our.constitution, as many of those 
who do us the honour to call themselves our 
protestant brethren.; the Roman catholics 
indeed -differing..less. from us, in essential 
points of doctrine. and in church discipline, 
than many of them. But my mind is so un- 
fashionably constructed that it cannot quit 








hold: of' the distinction between: toletatigj 
and: admission. to: political power and autho. 
rity in the state. ‘The object of toletationjy 
conscientious scruples. 1-conceive: that'thy 
Roman catholics already: enjoy a:perfeet tg: 
leration: ‘The statutes, which exclude thaw 
from offiees:of high trust and’ authority ig 
the state, arei not penal. Such-exclasipiy 
are not’ penalties, and the relaxation. of ‘those 
statutes would not be: toleration: - It wouly 
be an indulgence of a-very different: king: 
And although: I wish the Roman catholiy 
should enjoy toleration in its: full extent) thy 
they should be subject to  no- penalties: fg 
any religious opinions which may be: peg. 
liar to them, to no restraint in the useg 
their own forms of worship among thenj 
selves:;: yet I could-not, without anxiety and 


| apprehension, sce a Roman catholie’ upon 


that woolsack; where my noble and? learie 
friend now sits; or on. the:bench of juste 
so worthily occupied by a-noble and learned 
lord at my right hand. My lords, this petie 
tion goes this length. It prays, thata Re 
man catholic may be- invested with thea 
pacity of being anything in the: state; bat 
king. Now, if there would be no dangéer 
the constitution, toadmit a Roman cathelle 
to be any thing but king, if this would*bed 
sate thing to-do, I confess-it is beyond thy 
powers of my mind to. imagine upon what 
principle the act of settlement can be defend 
ed.—My lords, my mind is not yet’ brought 
to that modern hberality of sentiment, whidi 
holds it to bea matter of indifference to the 
state, of what religion:the persons may be) 
who fill its highest offices: I held, that 
there is danger to the state, when perboit 
are admitted to high offices who are not of 
the religion of the state, be- it what-it*may’ 
And I am ready to argue this-very fairly; T 
think in my conscience, that I myself; being 
a protestant, should have beeti a-very.unit 
person to have: held any high office-undét 
the old French government. ‘My lords; the 
noble secretary of state, in the former night? 
debate, argued this point of the inexpedieney 
of admitting. persons: differing: in-religioty 
persuasion from the state; heargued it{fom 
the practice of antiquity; and he 
justly, It certainly was the policy ofall the 
states of antiquity, to require that’ personsit 
office in the state, should be of the establish 
ed religion of the country: I shall argue 
from the sad‘ experience, which mode 
times afford, of the miischief of giving va 
to the contrary principle. Having said thit 
I will argue from modern times, I may sett 
to be going somewhat-back, if J menti 
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French Hugonots. But they are an instance 


inpoint. I will say, that theHugonots were 
very bad subjects of Roman catholic France. 
They became bad subjects in consequence of 
the extravagant indulgences, which, for a 
long series of years they were permitted to 
enjoy: They became at last so bad, that 
the French government was provoked to re- 
yoke those indulgences ; and the cruel per- 
secution took place, which drove them from 
their country. ‘The persecution was cruel, 
but itwas the natural effect of impolitic in- 
dulgence ; and such indulgence may always 
be expected to terminate in such cruelty. 
But I rely chiefly on the events of much 
later times ;—of our own times. “I ask, what 
was the real beginning and radical cause of 
that dreadful convulsion, which, at this mo- 
ment, shakes all Europe? What was the 
real begianing and first cause of the subver- 
sjon of the ancient French government, and 
of the overthrow of the venerable Gallican 
church? Was it not the placing of Neckar, 
that protestant republican, at the head of 
the counsels of monarchical Roman catholic 
France?——Now, my lords, if there be danger 
m admitting a protestant to any high part in 
a Roman ‘catholic government, the danger 
certainly must be rather greater of admitting 
aRoman catholic to any high part in a pro- 
testant government. And for this reason ; 
that the Roman catholic pledges his obe- 
diencg, within a certain limit, to a ‘foreign 
power, which is not the case of the pro- 
testant. I say, within acertain limit. For 
lam.aware of the distinction, between the 
spiritual supremacy of the pope, which is all 
which our Roman catholics acknowledge, 
and his authority in civil matters, which 
they renounce; and I believe them to be 
perfectly sincere in that renunciation. But, 
there is such a connexion between authority 
in spiritual. matters and in civil, that I ap- 
prghend some degree of civil authority may 
indirectly. arise out of the spiritual supre- 
macy; insomuch that the conscientions Ro- 


‘Man catholic may sometimes find himself 


hampered between his acknowledgment and 
his renunciation. It is true, however, that 
the Roman catholics of this part of the 
United kingdom, explicitly renounce even 
that indirect authority of the, pope in civil 
matters. For the English Roman catholic 
§wears, that ‘* he does not believe, that the 
pope of Rome, or any other foreign prince, 
te, state, or potentate, hath, ox ought to 
ei any temporal or civil, jurisdiction, 
wel, Superiority: or pre-eminence, directly 
indirectly, within this realm,” 1 veey 





well remember, (and I have reason to re- 
member it, for I had a great share in that 
business,) that when the oath to be imposed 
upon the Roman catholics was under con- 
sideration in this house, there was some he- 
sitation about the word ‘* indirectly.” 
Some of us thought, that it would be press- 
ing too hard upon ‘the conscience of the 
Roman catholic to make him abjere that, 
which might seem to be an appendage only 
of -what he was permitted” to acknowledge. 
The word however was after some debate 
inserted. It stands in the oath, and the 
English Roman catholic abjures even that 
indiuect authority of the pope in temporat 
and civil matters. Still F fear, the line of 
demarcation between spiritual and tempo- 
ral, it may not always be easy to define. 
And I must observe, that the Krish oath is 
not drawn with the same precision. ' The. 
word ‘* indirectly” is omitted. And there 
is another important omission. The Irish 
Roman catholic does not, so explicitly . as 
the English, bind himself to maintain the 
protestant succession—My lords, having 
mentioned these oaths, I must také 6cca- 
sion, in justice to the Roman catholic eletgy 
of England, to set right a matter, which £ 
think was inaccurately stated by a noble and 
learned lord, in the former night’s debate, 
That noble and learned lord seemed to think, ' 
that the Roman cathelic clergy of this coun- 
try scrupled to make those abjurations, which 
their laity have made. And he told your 
lordships that, when the bill for the relief of 
the Roman catholics was brought into par- 
liament, the apostolical vicars put forth an 
encyclical letter forbidding the people of 
their communion to take the oath prepared 
for them. . Now, it is very true, that the 
apostolical vicars forbad the taking of that 
oath, which stood in the bill ofiginally’ 
brought into the house of commons, which’ 
actually passed that house.. But their ob- 
jection to the oath was not, that they were 
unwilling that their-people should swear to’ 
the maintenance of the protestant succession, 
or to the renunciation of the pope’s indirect’ 
as well. as direct authority in temporals; buat 
the oath, as it was framed in the lower house, 
contained some theological dogmata, which 
they deemed, and in my judgment rightly 
deemed, impious and heretical. The dog- 
mata, to which I allude, amounted to an ab- 
juration of the legitimate authority of the. 
priesthood, in the administration of what- 
we churchmen. call the power of the keys. 
Abjurations, which I, a protestant bishop, - 
would not. make, and I should impute great 
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blame to any priest of mine, who should 
condescend to make ihem. It was on ac- 
count of these abjurations, that the aposto- 
lical vicars reprobated the oath as it stood .in 
the first bill ; and when the oath was amend- 
ed in that part, as it was in this house, the 
vicars apostolic made no further objection. 
’ On the contrary, when the bill had passed, 
they exhorted their people, clergy as well as 
laity, to take the oath as it now stands, and 
they have J believe themselves taken it. 
My lords, at the beginning of this debate, 
although I never thought of consenting to 
the prayer of the petition in the extent to 
which it goes; yet, I confess, the inclina- 
tion of my mind was not to oppose the mo- 
tion of going into a committee. I thought 
‘it might best become the gravity of your 
lordships’ praceedings, to consider the sub- 
ject in detail, to examine the petition, article 
by article. For, I hold not with those, who 
think that because the whole, or any thing 
like the whole, cannot be granted, nothing 
be conceded. And it was not till the debate 
had made a consilerable progress, that my 
mind was changed. But I must declare, 
that it is now completely changed, by the 
representation that has been made to us by 
very high authority, of the actual state of the 
Roman catholic hierarchy in Ireland. My 
lords, I have long understcod, that the Ro- 
man catholic clergy in Ireland were upon a 
different footing trom their brethren here. 
Here the Roman catholic clergy appear in 
. the unassuming character of mere mission- 
aries. There are no diocesan bishops, no 
parish priests. England is divided into four 
districts, which are superintended in spiri- 
tuals by four bishops in partibus, a bishop of 
Centuriz, a bishop of Acanthos, &c. who 
take the titles of vicars apostolic, and exer- 
cise their spiritual authority with great mo- 
desty and decorum, and in a manner per- 
fectly inoffensive to the established church 
and to the state. I knew that, in Ireland, 
each province has its titular archbishop, each 
diocese its titular bishop, and each parish its 
titular priest. But I had no conception, till 
a noble and learned lord informed us of it, 
that these titular prelates and priests claim to 
be the rightful possessors of the respective 
sees and parishes, and treat the prelates and 
priests of the established church as usurpers 
and intruders. I had no conception, that 
the titular archbishop of Armagh would pub- 
licly. take to himself the stile of Armachens, 
and.designate the lord primate by the simple 
appellation of Dr. Stuart. The withholding 
from the lord frimate the title which be- 





longs.to him, in itself is no great matter 
But the claim to jurisdiction, in exclusion of 
the established prelacy and_ priesthood is 
another thing. A noble duke on the op 
site bench has said, in exculpation of th 
that these Roman catholic prelates are really 
‘* bishops.’’ Most undoubtedly, they are 
bishops as truly as any here. They areof 
the episcopal order ; and men, I dare say, jg 
their individual character, highly worthy of 
that pre-eminence in the church. But,] 
am sure the noble duke knows enough of 
our ecclesiastical matters, to be apprised of 
the distinction between “ the power of or. 
der” and the ‘‘ power of jurisdiction.” “Th 
** power of order” these Roman catholie 
prelates possess. But the ‘* power of juris 
diction” does not of necessity attach Upon 
the “ power of order.” A man may beg 
bishop, and yet it follows not of necessity 
that he is bishop of a diocese. The two 
powers, that of order and that of jurisdiction, 
are quite distinct, and of distinct origin, 
The power of order is: properly a capacity of 
exercising the power of jurisdiction con 
ferred by a competent authority. And this 
power of order is conveyed through the 
hierarchy itself, and no other authority but 
that of the hierarchy can give it. The only 
competent authority to give the power of 
episcopal jurisdiction, in this kingdom, is the 
crown. It is true, that, in this part of the 
united kingdom, that power may seem in 
some degree to flow from the hierarchy; be- 
cause we have the form of an‘ election ofa 
person to be a bishop of a vacant see, by the 
clergy of the cathedral. But this isa mew 
form—the chapter cannot proceed to ele¢t, 
without the king’s licence. The king's i 
cence to elect, is always accompanied with 
his majesty’s letter missive, recommending @ 
fit person to their choice ; and it always 9 
falls out, that the chapter agree with the 
king in their opinion of the fitness of the 
person. In substance, therefore, the collé 
tion of the diocesan jurisdiction is from the 
crown. In Ireland, the collation of the 
power of jurisdiction is, both in form andi 
substance, from. the crown solely ; for the 
prelates of that part of the kingdom are ap 
pointed to their respective sees without aly 
congé d’élire, or any form of an elect 
letters patent under the great seal. Inne 
ther part therefore of this kingdom can there 
be any legitimate power of jurisdiction, bit 
what is conferred by the crown; and 
claim of such a power, independent of tht 
crown, is a most outrageous violation of tt 
very first principles ef our ancient ¢ 
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tion. —But, my lords, unwarrantable as this he is committed.to prison, by virtue of the 
claim of the Roman catholic prelates in Ire- | writ deexcommunicato capiendo, a writ is- 
Jand appears to be, I am still more alarmed | suing from a secular court, and there he 
bythe manner, in which, as we have been | must remain, till in the language of Doctors 
informed by the noble and learned lord, they | Commons, he has made “ his peace with 
exercise their spiritual authority. When the church,” i.e: till he has made his sub- 
the noble and learned lord entered upon this | mission to the court.. The person on whom 
topic, with a remark, that we here in Eng- | the sentence falls, all the while finds not the 
- Jand have no. idea what excommunication is | burthen of any thing properly to be called a 
jn Ireland—that it is really a dreadful thing | sin upon his conscience. He is not aware; 
and seemed to make this the ground of | that he has offended the church—for his 
some charge he had to bring against the Ro- | imagination cannot identify the ecclesiastical 
man catholic clergy of Ireland; my mind, I | court, in which a layman sits as judge, taking 
confess, was all puzzle and amazement. _ I | cognizance perhaps of matters of a secular 
could not imagine, what this might be; and | nature, with the church—and he perceives 
surmises arose the very contrary of that | not, that religion has any thing to do in the 
which I now understand to be. the case. | business, Such excommunication has cers 
Excommunication in Ireland a dreadful | tainly nothing dreadful in itself, but in the 
thing! why, I said to myself, toa christian, | imprisonment only, which follows: Such 
to one who really believes, how should ex-| was not the primitive excommunication, 
communication, in the true meaning of the | The objects of that dreadful seritence were 
word, in Ireland, or any where else, not be a] none but notorious sinners: fornicators, 
dreadful thing? Excommunication, in the | usurers, idolaters, railers, drunkards, extor- 
true meaning of the word, is the separation | tioners.. It was pronounced, with awful so- 
of achristian, leading a disorderly life, dis- | lemnity, in the full assembly of the church, 
gracing his profession, from the christian by the bishop himself, or some person: spe- 
congregation; a banishment of him from | cially delegated by him. It produced the. 
the church. And this separation every | greatest consternation in the consciencé of 
christian must consider as a state of great |the sinner, and generally brought him to a 
danger and peril: for as the promises of the | sense of his guilt, and produced a reforma4 
Gospel are all made to the church in its core | tion, which nothing short of this severity 
porate capacity, and extend to the individual | could have effected. When the ‘noble and 
only as a member of that elect society, (none | learned lord said, that excommunication in 
but fanatics hold the contrary,) to be severed | Ireland was a dreadful thing, the surmise, 
from that society, is to be excluded from all | that naturally rose in my mind, was, that the 
share in the blessings and promises of chris- | excommunications of the Irish prelates were 
tianity.. ‘This is excommunication, and this | something more resembling the primitive 
is certainly a dreadful thing. Excommuni- | excommunications, than that. is which our 
cation, as it is practised here in England, I | courts call excommunication; and I won- 
know very well in itself is no dreadful thing. | dered how this was to be turned to"the re- 
It carries no terror with it, but in its secular | proach of the Roman catholic bishops.. But 
consequences. But this is, because what we | when the noble and learned lord went on, 
callexcommunication is not really what the | he soon made me understand, that their ex- 
word means, And I have always consider- | communication is no less a profanation, 
ed the manner, in which it is used ameng though in a different way, but no less; if not 
Us, as little better than a profanation of a | more a profanation of the rite, than our prac- 
Most. sacred rite of discipline. It is used | tice. It is indeed a dreadful thing: but not 
With us, mérely as an engine to support the | dreadful simply by the alarm of the excom- 
authority of the ecclesiastical courts. If a | municated person's conscience, but by the 
Man disobeys a citation, and persists in his | worldly distress it brings upon him. It is 
heglect of . it; .excomniunication is de- | not simply a separation from the body of tl é 
hounced ; though the object of the citation | faithful, but it is, to all intents and purposes, 
should lie in some of thee secular matters, | an interdiction ab aqua et igne. No Roman 
- Which, by our laws, ate submitted to the | catholic dares to administer a crust of dry 
Cogniaance of these courts. The sentence | bread or a cup of cold water to the person 
18 pronounced by a layman, without. any | under this interdiction. And the offence; 
ing striking in the manner of it; and, if | whichdraws down this horrible senterice, is 
the offender still persists, at the expiration of | any friendly intercourse which a Roman ca- 
days comes indeed a dreadful thing ; | wr may be found to hold with protestants, 
ox. IV, ay ; 
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‘My lords, this isan abominable abuse of the 
power which Christ has placed in the hands 
of the governors of his church, not to destroy 
the worldly comforts of men, but for the sal- 
vation of their souls. No precedent is to be 
found for such tyranny in the conduct of the 
apostles, ‘The first instance of an excom- 
munication upon record took place in a very 
‘early period, in the church of Corinth. A 
member of that church was leading a most 
flagitious life; and the process of the ex- 
communication was this. The apostle St. 
Paul, not being able to attend in person, is- 
sues his peremptory mandate to the church 
‘of Corinth to. assemble ; and in full congre- 
gation, “ in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to deliver the offender unto Sa- 
tan,” that is, to expel him from the church, 
by which he would be deprived of those as- 
gistances which the church affords to resist 
Satan, ‘* for the destruction of the flesh” — 
not that the man was to be starved—driven 
from civil society, and reduced to perish 
with cold, and hunger and thirst ;. but for 
the mortification of the carnal appetites; for 
the flesh here evidently signifies the appetites 
of the flesh. And this fiesh was to be thus 
destroyed, to this-intent and purpose, ‘* that 
the spirit might be saved in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” And the spirit in that day will 
be saved. For the man was brought to re- 
pentance ; and, upon his repentanee, the 
apostle writes to the church again, to receive 
the penitent again into their communion, and 
to “ confirm their love to him.” And it 
appears, that offenders under’ this dreadful 
sentence were still treated with great charity 
and commiseration. For thus the same 
apostle writes to the church of Thessalonica. 
** We command you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw 
yourselyes from every brother that walketh 
disorderly. And if any man obey not our 
word by this epistle, note that man, and 
have no company with him, that he may be 
ashamed. Yet count him not as an enemy, 
but admonish him as a brother.” Very dif- 
ferent this, from the despotism which we are 
told is exercised by the titular bishops in 
Treland, over persons of their own commnu- 
nion.—My lords, in this state of the Roman 
eatholic hierarchy in Ireland, it would be in 
Vain to go into a committee to take this peti- 
tiun into consideration, \ For certainly no- 
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form, and checked in the monstrous abgig 

their spiritual authority. I should hope ‘thy 
neither of these things is impracticaije. 
that both may be effected, by the iinfliadns 
of persons of rank of that persuasion wig 
their pastors, concurring with governmentij 
mild measures for the attainment of thes 
ends. But if these ends cannot be attalied 
by the concurrence of the Roman cathol 
theniselves with government, I Confess, We 
seem to be reduced to this dilemma, eithe 
this hierarchy must be crushed by the str 

arm of power (God forbid the dreadful jg 
cessity should arise), or the Roman cathglp 
chureh must be the established church ¢ 
Ireland. My lords, if the thing were tq 
integra, if we had now to form a constity 
tion for Ireland ab initio, I have no hesit, 
Ltion in saying, that it might be matter ¢ 
grave deliberation, «which of the two mes 
sures should be adopted. But this is notth 
case. ‘The Irish constitution is settled; 
tled long since upon the basi’ of protestant 
ism: and that constitition, so settled, hi 
been recently confitmed by the pacta com 
venta of the union. "When I speak howeve 
of crushing the Roman catholic hierarchyia 
Ireland; I mean not that the Roman cathe 
lies of that country should be deprived of tht 
superintendence of bishops ; but their bishop 
should not be allowed to assume diocésat 
jurisdiction, ity exclusion of our ownpre 
lacy, or even co-ordinate with it, nor shoul 
they be suffered to domineer, in the manne 
we are told they do.—My lords, if these dif 
ficulties stood not in the way, I should} 
ready to go into a committee ; still I shoul 
oppose the prayer of the petition, in the 
tent to which it goes, for this among other 
reasons, that I think a compliance with? 
would be the worst thing that could befal tle 
Roman cathol'es, a3 well as ourselves, “Tit 
immediate effect of it I think would be, t 
revive that detestable rancour between pit 
testants and Roman ‘catholics, which for# 
many years has been the disgrace of tt 
western church, but is dying away if weény 
let alone what is well. 

Lord Ellentorough said, the 


ed agitation of this important questiol 
had been excited, in his mind ¢s to its pr 
bable eflect on the peace and tranqui 
the country, had, from various indi 








thing of political power arid influence can be 
éonceded' to the Roman catholics in Treland, 
beyond*what they already enjoy, unless their 


,of the public sentiment respecting itm 
great measure subsided, before the imme 
diate discussioirof the question in that hot 
and, from the circumstances iramedi 





hjavarébry can be reduced: to a-less. offensive 


tending the discussion itself, whitch (exch 
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during a short and painful interval in the 
course of that evening) had been uniformly 
temperate and decorous, and such as became 
the wisdom and gravity of parliament, his 
alarm and anxiety had now wholly ceased. 
Phat he was convinced that the debates on 
thismomentuous subject would, when known, 
be as satisfactory in the result to those whose 
rights and interests were the object of the 
debates, as they were honourable to those by 
whom they were conducted. If the ques-. 
tion were to be brought forward at all, 
which he once regretted, but now rejoiced 
had been the case, he was happy that the 
claims of the Roman catholics had been put 
ander the protection of the eminent person 
by whom they had been so ably and strenu- 
dusly contended for in that house. That 
the Roman catholics must be convinced that 
they had a sincere and zealous, as the house 
was witness that they had a most powerful 
and consummate, advocate in the person of 
the noble lord. With a view to the quiet- 


ing of the question at present, and the pre- 
venting its recurrence at any future period, 
it was well that the defence of the Roman 
catholic claims had been entrusted upon this 
oceasion to no feebler atm ; what had failed 
now was not likely to be advanced with 
equal energy and effect, and with better 


hopes of success, at any future period. He 
then said that, in the vote he was about to 
give upon the question then under consider- 
ation, and in the reasons he was about to of- 
fer to their lordships’ for that vote, he trust- 
ed that no person would be so uncandid as 
to suppose that he was either au enemy to 
the full and free toleration of the religious 
opinions and worship of his Roman catholic 
brethren in Ireland in the most extended 
sense-of that word, or averse to those indul- 

ices, in respect of civil rights, which had 
Inalarge and liberal measure been afforded 
them by parliament during the last twenty 
or twenty-five years of the present reign ; 
although perhaps he might at the time have 
paused a little upon the pruderice and expe- 
diency of granting some of the partictlars 
that had been granted ; viz. the elective 
franchise, and a capacity of being included 
in the commission of the peace ; that he 
did not repine however at any thing which 
had been hitherto done in their favour, much 
less wished that any part should now be re- 
called or withdrawn. I believe indeed, said 
his lordship, that no sucly wish exists in the 
minds of any of your lordships. I am sure 
it does not in the minds of my noble friends 
egainst whom an insinuation ef this kind 
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was directed in the heat and eagerness of de- 
bate on a former night. What our Roman 
catholic brethren have aequired by the li- 
beral grant of a bestowing and confiding 
parliament, Jet them, under the solemi 
faith of parliament pledged to them for its 
continuance, still enjoy. I will not antici- 
pate a possibility that a breach of the im- 
plied condition which is annexed to every 
legislative provision for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, should draw the expediency of its 
allowed continuance into: question at any, 
the remotest period of our future history. 
The question now before us on this petition, 
is not a question of toleration in the enjoy- 
ment and exercise of civil and religious 
rights, but of the grant of political power. 
All that toleration can require in respect to 
civil and religious immunity, has been Jong 
ago satisfied in its most enlarged extent. At 
the commencement of the gracious and be- 
neficent reign of his present Majesty, the Ro- 
man catholies of both parts of the united 
kingdom, especially of Ireland, were incum- 
bered and weighed down by the grievous 
pressure of many rigorous restraints, penal- 
ties, and disabilities. It became the “gene- 
rosity, it became the wisdem of parliament, 
(for on such subjects generosity and wisdom 
are the same,) to emancipate them from 
these burthens; and by several successive 
Matutes in the space of about fifteen years 
they have been accordingly so enaancipated. 
They are in respect of property capable of 
inheriting and taking by devise for their 
own benefit, and of alienating and disposing 
of property in all such ways as it is compe- 
tent to any cther of his Majesty’s subjects to 
take and dispose of the same. ‘The educa- 
tion of their children, and the choice of their 
marriages, are equally unrestrained to them, 
The enjoyment of their religious worship is 
equally free and public. The avenues to 
emolument and eminence in the practice 
and profession of the law are equally open 
to them with their protestant fellow sub- 
jects. The right of serving on grand and 
petit juries, and upon all inquests civil and 
criminal, is the same to them as to others. 
The right of voting in counties for membérs 
of parliament has been conferred on them ;° 
a capacity to become justices of the peace is 
capable of being communicated to them by 
his Majesty’s commission of the peace in the 
same manner as it is to other subjects; tha 

is, of course, under the check and contrél 8 
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All military and naval commissions, except 
those of principal command, and all offices, 


except a very few of the great offices of state, . 


and the higher judicial offices, are attainable 
by them. If, in the beginning of the year 
1778, any person had veiitured to predict to 
them, that such would in the course of a 
yery few years be the condition of a people 
then labouring under the restraints, penal- 
ties, and disabilities, 1 have alluded to, he 
would have been regarded as_a rash and 
hardy utterer of a vain prophecy, which had 
not the remotest chance of ever being ac- 
complished. However, in the compass of 
fifteen years, by the gradual removal of civil 
aad religious, and of some political restraints, 
they have attained the accomplishment of 
all which, in their relative situatian to the 
establishments of the country, they can con- 
sistently ask, or we can, with due regard to 
our situation as trustees for them and others, 
consistently bestow. Their emancipation 
~ from civil and religious restraint as affecting 
themselves, aud the rights to be enjoyed by 
them individually, is entire and complete ; 
if it be not so, Jet it be shewn wherein it is 
in any instance defective, that the defect 
may be, if practicable, instantly supplied and 
remedied. Of the condition of the catho- 
lics as his Majesty found it at the commence- 
ment of his reign, loaded with the penal re- 
straints and disabilities which the sufferings 
and the fears of former times had cast upon 
them, and as he will hand it over to succeed- 
ing times, it may be truly said ‘‘ Lateritiam in- 
venit, marmoream reliquit.”” Catholiceman- 
cipation, ag it is improperly called, if that 
term is meatit to denote and designate any 
slavish subjection as still subsisting on their 
part either in respect of person, property, or 
the profession of religious faith, or the exer- 


cise of religious worship has been fully attained. ' 


The only remaining emancipatien which they 
are capable of receiving must be acquired by 
an-act of their own, by redeeming themselves 
from the foreign bondage and thraldom un- 
der which they and their ancestors have long 
unworthily groaned, and from which. the 
- gtate, as it has neither imposed nor continued 
it, has no adequate means of relieving them 
consistently with the duty of seli-preserya- 
tion which it owes to itself. Every state 
claiming and exercising independent powers 
of sovereignty, has incidentally belonging to 
it, as such, the power of binding its subjecis 
by laws of its qwn, not only paramoynt to, 
but exclusjve of any authority or control to 
be exercised by any other’ state whatsoever. 
Tn so far as any other state or person is al- 





lowed to exercise an authority breaking ; 
upon this exclusive and independent power 
of legislation and enforcement of authority 
in one state, to that extent such state 80 ine 
trenched upon is not sovereign and in 
dent, but admits itself to be subordinate to, 
and dependent upon the other. The dec, 
ration contained in the oath of supre 
which expresses a denial and renunciation 
of the existence of any power and authority 
in respect of ecclesiastical and spiritul 
matters in any foreign state, potentate, o 
person whatsoever, is but the aftirmance of, 
preposition which is logically and politi 
true as an essential principle of independent 
sovereignty, applicable not to this govem, 
ment only, but to every other government 
under the sun which claims to possess ang 
exercise the powers of independent soye. 
reignty. Itis not only true as a maxim of 
government, but essentially necessary to by 
insisted and acted upon, also, in all) cases iy 
obedience may become questionable, in on 
der to give the state that assurance and test 
which-it has a right to require and receive 
from its subjects, of their entire submission 
and fidelity in all matters to which the power 
and authority of the state can extend, . But, 
it is said, that what is prayed by this petition 
is not a matter which impugns the authority 
of the state in matters to which its authority 
extends. That th¢ reserve made by our Ro, 
man catholic b-ethren is only in favour of 
matters which concern God and their own 
consciences ; matters of mere abstract faith; 
and mental persuasion. That however is 
not so; the pope, in virtue of his genet 
spiritual authority, claims anthority in mat 
ters of morals (i.e. of moral conduct, and 
which extends to all the acts of man) as well 
as in anatters of mere faith: he claims and 
habitually exercises on some subjects a powet 
of dispensing with oaths, and in that respect 
of nullifying all human sanctions whatsoever, 
as far as they affect the conscience through 
the medium of oaths ; he claims ani 
exercises by himself, and delegates t 
others, an effectual, or supposed effectual, 
power of absolution. What fatal effects 


that. power, as exercised by the Romance. 
tholic prjesthood and applied to a credulaus, 


multitude, is capable of producing upon 

civil and political condition of that commlk 
nity in which it is allowed to prevail, Jet the 
recent experience of. Ireland during the late 
rebellion attest, where wretches, reeking 
with the blood of their murdered countty: 
men, have been purified from the guilt of 
past atrocities, and prepared ..> the coms 
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mission of new, by the all-atoning virtues of 
ish absolution; such a power as this 
over the conscience, engrosses and directs 
more than half the faculties and energy of 
the entire man, &c.—But, besides the spi- 
ritual power thus capable of being, and thus 
being in fact abused, the ecclesiastical power 
of the church of Rome over its obedient sons 
is enormous. It establishes and sustains 
in the instance of Ireland, an hierarchy de- 
ndant on the see of Rome as to the original 
nomination and subsequent control of its 
bishops and pastors, through the medium of 
which it enforces an obedience not in mat- 
ters of faith only, but in temporal acts and 
concerns immediately connected with the 
duties and habits of ordinary life ; not only 
inthe payment of money for the mainte- 
nance of the local ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, or for such other purposes connected 
with their political economy as may be 
thought fit by the same authority to be en- 
joined, but in the performance also of rites 
and ceremonies, particularly that of mar- 
riage, from which all civil rites originate, 
and which they enjoin to be performed by 
their own ministers exclusively, thereby 
ousting the law of the land, and endangering 
or destroying the legitimacy of its subjects, 
and all rights of descent, inheritance; and 
representation founded thereon. ‘The power 
of excommunication is, in the hands of their 
clergy, a most powerful and dangerous en- 
gine, not of spiritual and ecclesiastical only, 
but of temporal power. It acts at once 
upon all the comforts of domestic and social 
life in this world, and upon all the hopes and 
expectations of happiness in that which is to 
come. With what harshness and rigour, 
and with what daring defiance of the esta- 
blished law of the land, this most operative 
power of interdiction has been recently ap- 
plied, not to a few individuals only, but to 
loge multitudes of people, a noble and 
learned lord detailed to us on a former even- 
ing. Why such an enormous conspiracy in 
the several parties concerned, against the 
established Jaws and government of their 
country, has, if fully known, been suffered 
to pass unpunished, I am at a loss to con- 
ceive. I can only account for it on a sup- 
position that some insurmountable difficul- 
ties may have occurred in the obtaining of 
witnesses who would venture to come for- 
ward and state such facts upon oath in the 
face of their spiritual directors, or that a dis- 
trust of the disposition in local juries to con- 


‘viet under such circumstances has prevented 
| the institution of such prosecutions as would 
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otherwise be proper for the correction of 
such crimes. Certainly these or some other 
adequate reasons must have operated to pro- 
duce a temporary impunity, in cases where 
the safety of the state and the protection of 
its subjects from the enormous excesses of 
illegal authority seem to have so much re- 
quired the application of immediate and ex- 
emplary punishment. I.am persuaded it 
could not proceed from a want either of zeal 
or courage in those whose immediate duty it 
is to call forth and apply the energies of the 
Jaw on such important occasions ; for Iam 
well assured and know that the public spirit 
and manliness which heretofore distinguish- 
ed the profession of the law in that country, 
has by no means expired in the person of 
lord Clare. These are a few and but a few 
of the practical civil inconveniences which 
might be instanced as derived to the state 
and its subjects from the authority of the see 
of Rome, spiritual and ecclesiastical, as it is 
exercised ever the sons of its church ; pro- 
ducing as it does a distracted allegiance in 
the same person, acknowledging and living 
under the temporal power of one sove- 
reign, and bound in faith and morals by 
the authority of another, claiming to 
be his spirtual guide and governor, his 
ecclesiastical sovereign, and in effect, in 
all matters of supreme conscientious con- 
cernment, God's vicegerent and répresenta- 
tiveon earth. It is denied. that the effect 
of this authority was at all mischievously felt 
during the late troubles in Ireland.; and, on 
the contrary, it is asserted that the rebellion 
in 1798 was the mere effect of revolutionary 
principles, fostered, matured, and brought 
into action by republican leaders, who were 
not members of the church of Rome.—I 
admit that the leaders of that rebellion, the 
Emmetts and O’Connors, were men of 
elevated views and conceptions, of minds 
too highly raised above the groveling regards 
and credulity of the vulgar, to be subject to. 
the weakness of this, or indeed of any other 
description of religious faith whatever.—-I 
will grant, if it shall be so ‘required, that 
they were superior. to all infirmities of this 
kind, that they were graduates pf the highest 
class in the schools of republican philosophy, 
by which I mean “ pure, genuine, un- 
adulterated atheism ;” but the ranks of. that 
army which their treasons brought into the 
field were not so filled up. The Roman 
catholic population furnished, as it must, 
the means, and the priests in many instances, 
in their own persons, both the inducement 
and the example of rebellion, by standing 
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forward as officers amengst them in the day 
ef battle, and imposing for some time upon 
their superstitious and enthusiastic followers 
the most extravagant fables of their own 
miraculous exemption from the perils of fire 
and sword. I admit that their atheist leaders 
wished at-first to give the mischief a repub- 
lican direction; but the religious frenzy of 
the multitude and of their immediate di- 
rectors soon give it another, as some of the 
sanguinary and ferocious tragedies which 

vere acted at. that period too truly and.too 
fatally testified. Any person who will take 
the trouble of referring to the history of that 
calamitous period, and will afterwards recur 
_ to the history of the. rebellions of Tyrone 

and O'Neil, will find the transactions of 
these several periods but too genuine coun- 
terparts of each other, and too disgusting a 
resemblance prevailing between them both, 
as well in cause as effect. Both followed a 
period. of extreme liberality to the catholics, 
took place in a season of unsuspecting calm 
and security, and involved the country in 
more than the miseries and massacre which 
are usually, attendant upon civil war. We 
were taught to expect that far other con- 
sequences would have followed upon the li- 
beral grants I have already alluded to, We 
were to have reposed with confidence upon 
the eternal gratitude of the whole Roman 
catholic population of Ireland. Nothing, 
however, of this kind that 1 recollect, was 
exhibited in fact, beyond what appeared in 
a few public addresses of the day; a small 
return of mouth honour; but neither the 
king or parliament which conferred, nor the 
immediate patrons of their cause, who in- 
duced parliament to consent to confer these 
henefits upon them, were very long or grate- 
fully remembered. Two of their first and 
mest. active patrons in 1778, had afterwards 
the unmerited misfortune to fall in the field 
by the hands of catholic rebels. —Before we 
proceed to grant more, if more we could 
grant without a direct surrender of all se- 
curities of our protestant church and govern- 
ment, it would well become us to consider 
how our past liberality and confidence have 
been requited. But we cannot grant more, 
patticularly the boon which is asked of the 
admission of catholic members into parlia- 
ment, without putting in peril the whole 
pmotestant church and its rights as by law 
@tablished.— The act of settlement has 
provided for the protestaat succession to the 
crown of England; it has made the being 
aprotestant the indispensable condition upon 
whith:the crown is tobe worn by any prinee 





claiming under the limitation in fayour 

the heirs of the body of princess Soph 

‘* being protestants.”’—It has not op] Ie 
quired the king to be a protestant generally 
but to be of that class of protestants which 
joins in communion with the church of 
England; and it has excluded papists by in. 
dustrious descriptiog : for it provides ang 
enacts (section 2) that all and every 

and persons who shall or may take or igher 
the said crown by virtue of the limitation of 
the present act, aud is or shall be reconciled 
to, or shall hold communion with, the g 
or church of Rome, or shall profess the pp. 
pish religion, or shall marry a papist,. shall 
be subject to such incapacities, as in yh 
case or cases are by the recited act (ig, of 
1 W. and M.) enacted and established, 
So peremptory is the tenor of these prove 
sions in exclusion of a popish prince from 
the throne of these’ kingdoms, that if ¢ 
case which is scarce within the extreme jj. 
mits of actual possibility) his majesty him. 
self shoald become reconciled to the seegf 
Rome, or profess the popish religion, the 
crown would in that case, by the jingtgp. 
taneous effect and operation of law, fall fgom 
his august and revered brows, and he woul) 
stand amongst us a mere unprivileged in. 
dividual, as wholly divested of the rights; 
functions, name and character of sovereigh. 
ty, as the meanest peasant of the land: and 
can it then be supposed that when such ip. 
dustrious pains have been taken by our 
ancestors to secure to the ‘kingdom a pro 
testant-prince, that it should be left at lange 
whether his parliament should be protestant 
or papist ? But this was already provided 
for by the test acts in the reign of Charles 
II. which shut the doors of parlianient/in 
both houses on persons who do not take'te 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy, @ad 
subscribe the declaration against poperfer 
These restrictions on the parliamentary fune 
tion and character it is now proposed tom 
peal; and thus the king may be surrounded, 
not only by ministers of opposite and com 
flicting xeligions, but may tind in the sam 
persons a divided and distracted allegianes 


| between his rights as their temporal sovt: 


reign, and the rights spiritual and  ecoléil 
astical of the Roman pontiff.—lIt is ebyio# 
to the most careless observer, that theme 


sures of government would-be enormotilf, 


clogged ,and impeded by the-close junctiot 
and mutual.adherence of the catholic mem 
bers, amounting in the aggregate to a num 


ber in England and Ireland sufficiently. lange 


to inforce from a minister a degree of cals 
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descension and deference to their demands 
in favour of the ‘Roman catholic religion, 
y which the protestant religion might be 
undermined and endangered.—But if the 
Rotnan catholic members are to have seats 
in parliament, there must be also vested in 
them a capacity of becoming, as well as 
others, the king's ministers. If the king’s 
ministers are to be taken out of the body of 
catholics, of what avail will it be that we 
have secured to us, by the act of settlement 
and the coronation oath, the solitary indi- 
vidual protestanism of his majesty? So that 


at the last the whole substance of the pro- | 
upon: and such as, being removed, would 


vision made with so much anxiety and $0- 
Jemnity by our protestant ancestors will be- 
come entirely futile and elusory; for, the 
test acts which preceded. the act of  settle- 
ment, and were the foundation on which 
alone it could practically rest, must of course 
be done away before the catholic members 
ie#h’'take their seats in either house; the re- 
oval of which tests will certainly on prin- 
ciple, and by probable if not necessary in- 
fluence in point of fact, effectuate a total 
‘subversion of the protestant church, as esta- 
‘plished by law within these realms. I think, 


- ‘my lords, it will scarce be denied by gny of 


those, upon the credit of whose assertions 
your lordships would be disposed to place 
teliance, that the real aim and object of the 


‘persons who so strenuously contend for. 


conferring a representative capacity on Ro- 
‘man catholics, is, through the: means of 
‘such representatives, to procure for the body 
at large some further advantages in the way 
of a recognised church establishnrent, under 
the immediate authority of parliament. 
Upon this head, waving for the present all 
objections whatever to the religious faith 
and ‘doctrines of that church, and supposing, 
what I by no means admit, that the points 
of faith and doctrine in which our church 
differs from theirs, are of less essential prac- 
tical’ importance as affecting moral conduct 
‘than they appear to me to be; allowing 
‘them to entertain, and as publicly as they 
Hse, to profess a belief in transubstantia- 

on ‘and in purgatory, to practice the in- 
Yoration of saints, and to believe and in- 
‘e@itate the belief of (what protestants con- 
sider as) a legendary chronicle of unauthentic 
miracles; giving them all facilities of public 
‘and — worship and profession of faith 
on these and every other subject, if there 
‘be any yet wanting and required on their 
behalf ; “still an ‘establishment: for their 
church, concurrent with that of the united 


church ‘of ‘England -and Ireland, “exceeds 





even the competence of parliatnent itself, 
constituted as it is, to bestow. By the 5th 
article of the union, it is declared, that 
** the continuance and preservation of the 
said ‘united church as the established. church 
of England and Ireland, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fundamental 
part of the union.” By fundamental. is 
meant, with reference to the subject mat- 
ter, such an integral part of the compact of 
union formed between the two kingdoms, as 
is absolutely necessary to the support and 
sustaining of the whole fabric’ and super- 
structure of the union raised and. built there- 


produce the ruin and overthrow of the po- 
litical union founded upon this article as its 
immediate basis. The words ‘* the esta- 


-blished church” import that there shall be 


only one church of that description, and 
which shall alone have the privileges, . eha- 
racter, and denomination of an established 
church annexed to it. These. terms neces- 
sarily exclude any other co-ordinate and 
concurrent establishment; every other church 
which has any thing beyond what we com- 
monly understand by the word toleration 
allowed to it, may: be considered as so far 
established within the meaning of this arti- 


cle; and the union of course, in virtue of 


such allowed establishment, not only toa 
degree impugned and violated, but by the 
express letter of the precise and peremptory 
provision referred to, absolutely deprived of 
its very essence and foundation; in other 
words, substantially destroyed and subverted. 
I will-hope, therefore, that on further consi- 
deration the utter impracticabilityof such a 
project, consistently with the good faith of 
the two kingdoms.solemnly pledged to each 
other at the pericd and by the compact :ef 
the union, will be so apparent to all: who 
are at present striving for its adoption, as 
to dissuade them from the further prosecu- 
tion of a-measure which, as it.must com+ 
mencé in.a violation of public faith and po- 
litical rights, must al:o! terminate in disap- 
pointment and dishonour—I am one of 
those, my lords, who labour under an un- 
fortunate persuasion that even if this could 
legally be, and, in fact, were granted to 
them; that if the Roman catholic religion 
were already established in Ireland in some 
degree of communion and-participation ef 


privileges with the united church, thateven 


this grant and indulgence, Jarge as it might 
now: appear td- us; would” be followed: by 


fresh demands and increased: importunity, 


What assurance is. there that. they would 
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rest contented with this boon? or would 
not the broad banners of papal supremacy 
‘be immediately unfurled, and'the exclusive 
domination of the ’Romish church in Ireland 
be authoritatively claimed on thé ground of 
this very concession, and of that majority in 
the population of that country, which alone 
confers the right (as they contend) of esta- 
blishing the protestant religion as the religion 
of the state in this country ? Compared with 
‘the value of this ultimate prize, the objects 
hitherto obtained in the struggle would be 
vile and worthless in their estimation, 
Jam tenet Italiam, tamen ultra pergere tendit 
Actum inquit nihil est, nisi poeno milite portas 
Frangimus et media vexillum pono suburra. 
Before it is yet too late, I for one am disposed 
to rally round the standards, and to preserve 
the altars, of my country. \ The palladium of 
our protestant, and, indeed, of our political 
security, consists principally in the oath of 
supremacy, and the tests connected there- 
‘-with, and (as»more particularly concerns 
Ireland) in the provisions contained in the 
5th article of our recent union with that 
country, against ‘every attempt to weaken 
these safeguards of the constitution. I, as 
‘long as I live, and am furnished with fa- 
culties either of body or mind enabling me 
‘to struggle with effect, will manfully strug- 
gle, and, as far as in me lies, will avert the 
mischief which must result from the ad- 
mission of persons, (owning and yielding, 
‘as they do, an imperfect and defalcated al- 
legiance to the state,) into the entire and 
rfect rights of completely affianced sub- 
" jects.—Not being able, my lords, to feel any 
“material degree of evil in the present state 
‘of ‘political restraint, as it is necessarily for 
their good as well as ours, and in the pre- 
‘vention of common calamities affecting us 
all, applied to our Roman catholic brethren 
in Ireland; and seeing a sure prospect of 
enormous and incalculable mischiefs before 
me, which must immediately result from a 
change :—as a subject interested in the 
safety of the crown and kingdom ; as a pro- 
“testant interested. in maintaining the pos- 
session of that pure and reformed: religion, 
which having been in times past preserved 
and sanctified to us by the blood of our an- 
ceéstors, has been by God's providence long 
and firmly established in these realms, and 
“which is inseparably knit together in one 
system, with all our civil rights and liberties, 
with our best means of happiness here, and 
“our best hopes® of happiness hereafter ; I 
feel it my duty, my lords, now and for ever; 
as long as the catholic religion shall maintain 











its, ecelesiastical and ‘spiritual union | es 
and dependence upon the see of Ro 


resist to the utmost of my power this ay 


every other proposition which is calenls 
tu produce the undoing and overthrow ¢ 
all that our fathers have regarded, and oyp. 
selves have felt and know to be most Vene. 
rable and useful in our establishments both 
in church and state. 
The Earl of Moira expressed a wish that 
the question should be relieved from a g 
deal of extraneous matter with which it had 
been encumbered, and that it should k 
brought to the test of that plain Zood sense 
on which he conceived it to rest. He though 
the complexion of the present times de 
manded that every exertion should be mag 
to procure an unanimity of heart and min 
in the cause of the country. It was y 
true that to give the catholics the priyj 
of admission to the few offices from which 
they were excluded, would be giving then 
little ; but the gift would shew a dispositin 


to conciliate and to win their affection. 


which would be in that point of view im 
portant. He#was surprised to have heardit 
said, that the petition tended to throw th 
torch,of discord into the country: on th 
contrary, he was of opinion that the obj 
of it, if properly attended to, would tendt 
establish that harmony which was moste 
sential to the country at the present moment, 
At the same time that he made these ob 
servations, he wished to speak with theut 
mest respect of the established church; but 
which he did not think would be endangerd 
or injured by granting the catholic claims 
He wished, therefore, that the petition 
should be referred to a committee, for the 
purpose of considering whether any danger 
could really arise from conceding thos 
claims; andif it should be deemed notpn- 
dent to grant the whole, whether any pat 
of those claims might be safely admitted; 
as he wished it to be understood, that in th 
committee he shodld certainly be desirow 
of weighing well each object which thew 
tholics had in view, and investigating it 
what manner it would operate with respec 
to the church establishment, before he gat 
his consent to the admission of ihe 
which it involved. 4 
Earl Darnley.—My lords ; I ath readyt 


confess my disposition to assent to the opimial 


of some noble lords on the other side of tif 


house as to the time in which this question 
is agitated. Had I bee consulted by tit 
catholics of Ireland, I certainly should hat 
recommended to them to abstain from pre# 
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ing their claims at a period which is. gene- 
rally known to be peculiarly unfavourable, 
for many reasons ; into some of which I-do 
not feel myself at all called upon to enter, 
hut which are very generally known. I 
certainly think the present disposition of the 
country in general adverse to the proposi- 
tion, however I may be convinced that it 
is founded in reason and justice, and must 
therefore, sooner or later, ultimately prevail, 
Since, however, the question is come to be 
agitated in. parliament, your lordships will 

ee with me, that it could not have been 
+ in better hands; and that the pro- 


priety and moderation have been as con-’ 


icuous. as the ability with which it has 
been introduced by my noble friend. And 
here I cannot avoid animadverting on the 
unfair and groundless imputations which 
have been cast upon the introduction of this 
proposition by some noble lords who have 
spoken in the debate, as if it could have 
been introduced as a party question, or in 
any respect to answer party purposes. My 
noble friend who has opened the debate, 
most solemnly disclaimed such an intention; 
and is fully entitled to credit for his asser- 
tion. But a better proof than the assertion 
of any man, is the manifest absurdity of such 
a proposition. ‘The party with whom I 
have the honour to act, which has been 
sometimes honoured with the appellation of 
a faction, is a faction, be it observed, com- 
dof almost every thing in the country 
respectable for wealth, birth, and talents, 
and who certainly enjoy, in a great mea- 
sure, the confidence and good opinion of 
the people of England, which their opponents 
have forfeited. At such a period the intro- 
duction of a measure known to be unpo- 
pular, and in opposition to very general, 
however unfounded, prejudices, can never 
be fairly stated as intended to promote party 
views. In adverting to the different argu- 
ments which have been used by other lords 
on the other side of the house, I have some 
_ fatisfaction in speaking so late, inasmuch as 
the task has thereby fallen to others of re- 
plying to the speech of the noble and learned 
lord (the chancellor of Ireland) which I 
caynot but consider as one of the most ex- 
ttaordinary speeches that has ever been ut- 
tered in parliament. Considering both the 
arguments used and the person who has 
used them, it certainly merits all the repro- 
bation which it has received. I have, how- 


éver, the greatest satisfaction in congratulat- 
ing the house on the very different tone 
which has in 


general prevailed, and espe- 
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cially in the two last speeches on the other 
side (the bishop of ‘St. Asaph and lord El- , 
Ienborough), The reverend and learned 
prelate, in particular, has expressed himself 
ina manner which does him the highest 
honour ; and the only ground of ‘surprise is, 
the circumstance of the reverend prelate’s 
appearing to be influenced by those extra- 
ordinary arguments and assertions which 
have been contradicted as unfounded, by 
noble lords best acquainted with the state of 
Ireland. The reverend prelate appears to 
have received from that learned lord some 
new lights with respect to the catholic re- 
ligion, which have induced him to change 
his opinion as to the propriety of removing 
the political disabilities, according to the 
prayer of the petition, which he at first 
imagined might be granted without en- 
dangering the established church or the pro- 
testant succession. «For myself, I can assure 
the house, that if I could be persuaded either 
the one or the other would be in any degree 
affected by the concessions prayed for, I,» 
would be the first man in the house to op- 
pose them ; but, according to my view of the 
subject, so far from having. this fear, I am 
firmly persuaded that this measure of con-+ 
ciliation would produce a directly contrary 
effect, and, by uniting all the hearts of his 
majesty’s subjects, would afford the firmest 
security to our establishment both in church 
and state: not, indeed, if these remaining 
concessions are made in the same spirit, @nd 
in the same ungracious manner as those 
which have formerly taken place in Ireland ; 
but if they are granted (asI trust and am 
persuaded they sooner or later will) in the 
true spirit of conciliation and peace. And 
this leads me to advert to the history of Ire- 
land with reference to this question, which 
has been dwelt on with so much self-com- 
placency by a noble earl oppofite to me 
(Westmorland) who administered the af- 
fairs of that country at the period of the 
last concessions to the catholics. The pe- 
riod of the revolution has been dwelt on by 
many who have spoken in the debate with 
satisfaction ; and I am as ready as any man 
to do ample justice to that great ara of the 
establishment of the civil and religious li- 
berties which we now enjoy :—the catholics 
of Irelan..’ must, however, date from thence 
the extinction of their liberties, and the 
commencement of those sufferings which: 
they have borne with such exemplary pa- 
tience, and repaid with such distinguished 
loyalty. ‘Till the auspicious reign of his 
present majesty, their situation was that of 
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_ the most abject slavery; and they were * 
roscribed race in their native land, com- 
pelled to submit to the most harsh and de- 
grading system of laws that perhaps ever 
was framed. The policy of this system I 
do not arraign, severe and cruel as it was; 
it might, in some degree, perhaps, have 
‘ been- justified by political necessity; and I 
mention it only with a view to do justice to 
the exemplary conduct of the catholics un- 
der such circumstances. During the re- 
bellion of 1745, when lord Chesterfield was 
lord lieutenant, their loyalty and attachment 
were conspicuously manifested in favour of 
the protestant king on the throne, against 
the popish successor of ‘him who had been 
expelled on account of his attachment to 
their cause’ Again, in. 1759, when a French 
armament was ready to invade Ireland, for 
the express purpose of restoring the exiled 
family, and when a partial invasion had ac- 
tually taken. place, their attachment to the 
establishment, under which they suffered so 
much, was again most conspicuous. Under 
these circumstances, and in consideration of 
their loyalty and good conduct, as was ex- 
pressly stated, his present majesty was ad- 
vised to remove some of their chains. In 
1774, the oath of allegiance which they 
now take was enacted. In 1778, some of 
“the most galling and degrading parts of the 
code of popery laws was abrogated. In 
1782, they were admitted to the rights of 
property; and finally, in 1793, every thing 
that remained, including many important 
civil rights, was granted. with the exception 
only of those privileges for which they now 
petition. Undoubtedly, the catholics of 
‘Ireland have received great and important 
advantages during the present reign; but I 
cannot agree with those who are so forward 
to tax them with ingratitude, when I con- 
sider the manner in which these concessions 
have been made, especially the last and 
most important ones in 1793. Indeed, the 
eoncessions haye all appeared to proceed ra- 
ther from the fear of irritation in times of 
public difficulty, than from any thing like 
an eularged and liberal system of policy. 
But this observation applies particularly to 
the last concessions. Your lordships all re- 
collect the manner in which the i‘rench re- 
volution had unsettled men’s minds, and the 
wild theories of liberty and equality which 
were generally entertained. The Irish ca- 
tholics, as might reasonably be expected, 
thought the moment favourable for urging 





their claims; and, in consequence, they pe- | 
titioned the parliament of that country in 


the yest 1792, to grant the remaining tis 
vileges which they now enjoy. The Trish 


‘parliament rejected their application with 


scorn, by a division of two hundred and 
twenty-eight to twenty-three. During the 
next recess, all the protestant gentlemen 
throughout the country, corporations, an¢ 
grand juries, backed by the authority of gp, 
vernment, pledged themselves to Support 
this vote of parliament; and yet, in 

very beginning of the following year, the 
same parliament and the same governmes 
almost unanimously and tamely concedgt 
what they had a few months betore so con, 
tumeliously rejected. No  circumstang 
having intervened, except an increase of 
public difficulties, increased boldness of the 
catholics, and this inconsistent change ip 
the conduct of government, can it be é% 
pected that they should feel any very lively 
sentiments of gratitude for favours so te 
fused and so granted? When the union was 
in agitation, I stated this instance of mak 
administration in the government, and 

fligate inconsistency in the parliament of 
Ireland, as sufficient alone to jnstify that 
great measure ; and I now again state it, tp 
prove how little reason the catholics hay 
for very warm gratitude to those who 
conferred the favours they have received, 
Was it to be expected that, under such Gr 
cumstances, the catholic body should ret 
contented, or that they should not be tempt 
ed to expect that what remained would alg 
be conceded, or, indeed, could not be re 
fused by the Irish parliament? This was 
another argument for the union; for it wa 
truly stated, that whenever the two legis 
tures were united, the catholic claims might 
be discussed with every possible advantage; 
and that they might be safely trusted.to the 
temper and moderation of the imperial le 
gislature. The catholics certainly might 
reasonably entertain the best hopes that the 
would be granted; for they must have felt, 
that the united parliament would be with 
out those prejudices, and that intolerant 
spirit which they had fatally experienced im 
the protestants of Ireland. I wish notto 
dwell upon the unhappy rebellion of 1798 
which has been more than once advertedto 
in the course of this debate, except togive 
my most decided opinion, that it oughta 
to be deemed a catholic rebellion: mostél 
the leaders happened to be protestants} 1 
originated in the jacobin principles of the 
united Irishmen, to whom religion wast 
very subordinate, if any, consideratiall 
and although if is true that a majority a 
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those concerned in these sanguinary scenes 
were catholics, and though the, greatest 
atrocities were undoubtedly perpetrated by 
‘some catholic priests, it would be very ex- 
traordinary if both these'circumstances had 
‘not taken place in the country where four- 
fifths of the inhabitants are catholics, and 
where there was also necessarily a large 
“number of ignorant and bigoted priests. 
That there were equal faults on the other 
side, I'am persuaded. ‘That the zeal of the 
Irish protestants has been productive of con- 
sequences as fatal, I’ cannot doubt ; but on 
this subject I forbear to dwell, because I 
know it would sound harsh to some of my 
hearers, to whose loyalty and merits I am 
‘ready to do ample justice. My lords, it has 
“been said that the catholic body in general 
js not interested in this question, which only 
regards a few of the higher ranks; but I can 


“never agree, that the whole body is not de- 


graded and insulted by this mark which is 


-setupon them, in excluding any of its mem- 


bers from the chance of ever being highly 


useful to their country. ‘‘ But,” say their 


opposers, ‘“‘ we have. given every thing 
else ; we never will concede to them power. 
They have all the civil advantages under the 
state; but they shall not become the state 
itself.” Now let us consider to what extent 


‘this power would go, supposing it granted 
‘to catholics disposed to abuse it. The few 


seats they could obtain in this house, could 


“never be considered of consequence. In- 


deed, exclusive of the five or six English 
peers, who would afterwards have an irre- 
sistible claim, as it regarded Ireland only, 
hot one single member, according to the 
present mode of election, could be admitted, 


_ Unless nominated by the minister. ‘The ar- 


gument, with respect to the other. house, 
deserves more consideration. ‘That some 


’ catholic members would be elected is un- 
questionable ; but I am inclined to think 


the number would be very small indeed. 


_ Some noble lords who have spoken, have 


maintained the extravagant supposition of 
the whole number of one hundred being 
catholics. Others have. maintained, with 


“Some degree of plausibility, that in those 
_ counties where thé majority of freeholders 


were catholics, the members would of ne- 


, Cessity be so likewise, grounding the sup- 


position on the ‘assertion that they would all 


_be rather guided by’ their priests than by 


their landlords. I profess myself of a con- 
trary opinion, even if you suppose that, after 
these concessions,. the old invidious distinc- 


fons of civil and religious animesity com- 


u 





bined, will necessarily be kept up. Much 
will depend on the manner in which the 
boon is granted. That it will, that it must 
be granted, sooner or later, I am prepared to 
maintain ; for although I am not sanguine . 
enough to expect a majority in fayour of 
this motion, I never can doubt that what I 
consider the course of justice, of sound po- 
licy, what I will even call the cause of the 
protestant establishment, must and will fi- 
nally prevail. , Remove with a liberal hand, 
and with an enlarged system of policy, all 
civil disabilities on account of religion, and 
I am persuaded, that in a very few years, 
all sects of christians will become equally 
good subjects; and it will never enter into 
any man’s head to enquire, whether a candi- 
date for parliament or for office is of the 
established religion or not? But we must 
not confine our views to the simple adoption 
of the measures prayed for in the petition 
before the house, indispensably necessary 
as I may think them for the welfare of the 
British empire in general, and of Ireland in 
particular. The abolition of the catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland has been called for, as 
necessary to the tranquillity of that country ; 
but I so totally differ from the noble and 
learned lord, that instead of abolishing it, T 
would render it the means of reconciling to 
the state and to the constitution the great 
mass of catholic population. I see no reason 
why the bishops should not be placed under 
the protection of government, and w') they 
should not be both nominated by the king, 
and paid by the public. By such means, 
and net by the absurd proposition of con-* 
verting the Irish catholics to the established 
religion, by translating the bible into Irish, 
may we hope to see them good and loya 
subjects, especially if the whole system of 
policy by which that unhappy country has 
been governed, should be reversed; and 
that, instead of keeping the people in ig- 
norance and barbarism, a liberal and weil- 
digested system of mstruction should be 
adopted, and encouragement afforded to ha- 
bits of industry, and respect for the laws. 
Lord Auckland.—My lords; having ex- 
pressed a decided opinion respecting the pe- 
tition of the Irish Roman catholics, on its 
first introduction into this house, I have 
purposely waited to this late period of the 
debate, that I might learn the sentiments of 
other noble lords. The discussion is now 
so exhausted, that I can compress what I 
have to submit to your Jordships within 
narrower limits than I should have thoughg 
Aight if I had spoken earlier. My noble 
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‘friend who presented the petition, has stated, 


that it involves the interests and happiness 


_of four millions of people :—my noble friend 


. might have said, that it involves the interests 


~ 


. for the liberty of conscience: 


- and happiness of the whole British empire. 


In agitating a question of such extent and 
magnitude, I am _ desirous to use a guarded 


.and_ conciliatory language; but I must not 


be expected to sacrifice truth and fair argu- 
ment af the shrine of flattery ; nor will I be 
induced to withhold or extenuate any just 


‘reasonifigs that may present themselves to 


my mind. I see nothing improper or dis- 
respectful in the style and temper of the pe- 
tition; nor, indeed, was it to be supposed 
that individuals making a great request, 
would express themselves in repulsive and 
offensive terms. I have not, however, ad- 
verted to the wording of the petition so 
much as to its purport and objects; and it 
is well worthy of remark, that the whole 


_ bears a strong resemblance to the memorable 


declaration of James the Second, in 1687, 
There are in 
both instruments the same plausible profes- 
sions of anxiety.to conciliate and unite all 
religious persuasions, the same gracious pro- 
mises to respect the property of the esta- 
blished church, the same appeals from the 
interests of trade, which always vibrate for- 
cibly on a British ear, the same display of a 
generous earnestness to open every avenue 
of legalized ambition,—and all this as a 
prologue to the demand of a full and equal 
partiejpation of power, and of the means of 
acquiring power. Your lordships will re- 
collect, that this declaration was soon fol- 
lowed by another, which notified that papists 


- had been appointed to all the principal of- 
- fices of the state ; and recommended to the 


people to send papist representatives to the 
new parliament.—From the epoch of that 
inauspicious precedent in 1687, to the era 
of French fraternity and Irish rebellion in 


1798, the notions of an equality of political 
ot had been suffered to lie dormant. 


uring the greater part of that long period, 
the Irish catholics had been subjected to a 
system of intolerance and restraints much too 


_ severe to be defended, except on ground of 


a real or mistaken necessity; and even so 
lately as the 12th of his present majesty, an 
act was passed ‘* to enable papists to take 
not above fifty acres of unprofitable bog, 
with. half an acre of arable adjoining, 
for not .above sixty-one years.”——The first 
measure of any extent in favour of the Irish. 


"catholics was in 1778; they were then ém- 
’ powered to take long leases, and were re- 





lieved from various incapacities affecting both 
their ptoperties and per. 

prop persons. The ney 
material aet for their benefit was in 1781 ; 
when I was chief secretary, and a member 
of the Irish house of commons. It is wel} 
known that I gave no discouragement tp 
that act, which, in addition to various in. 
dulgences contained in it, enables papists to 
purchase and to hold estates, with the ¢. 
ception of advowsons. I have greatly con. 
tributed to give to the Irish catholics an jg. 
terest in the soil, and consequently a mote 
immediate attachment to the welfare of the 
community; but it never entered into my 
mind to allow them any share of the power 
of government and of legislature, The 
jargon of emancipation was then unknown, 
the era of modern illumination was not 
arrived,—that zra when it could be thought 
safe and practicable to maintain the limited 
monarchy and established church of England 
without test-laws, and without any restraint 
or incapacities affecting any_ description of 
sectarists.—The next and last concessiong of 
any importance, were those which togk 
place in 1792 and 1793. My noble friend 
who opened this debate, has been pleased 
to say, that all the framers and supporten 
of those measures must reflect on them with 
pride and satisfaction. My near relation 
(lord Buckinghamshire) has expressed a si. 
milar sentiment this evening ; and certainly 
it isan amiable and natural weakness in pa- 
rents to speak with rapture and admiration 
even of depraved and very ugly children, 
I have always contemplated the abrupt and 
improvident concessions of 1793 with dissent 
and regret ; 1 have done so in common wi 
two very respectable friends of mine, the 
late lord Clare, and the present chancellor 
of the Irish exchequer. ‘Those concessions 
placed the protestants of Ireland in a relative 
situation, which impressed cn every. obserr- 
ing mind the urgent necessity of a legislative 
union of the two kingdoms; and yet they 
tended to increase the difficulties of a mer 
sure which thus became essential to the 
peace and safety of the empire. But great 
as those concessions were, they only served 
to stimulate the appetite of the Irish cathe 
lics for further claims; and, in 1795, the 
lord lieutenant (earl Fitzwilliam) sheweda 
strong disposition to gratify them to the full 
extent of their wishes. Happily he wis 
not supported by the government of 
day, though it was composed of the same 
individuals who now urge the same meastife 
for which they recalled the noble earl from 
his vice-royalty. The career of concessiols 
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40 the catholics was soon afterwards inter- 
a a by that rebellion, over the, horrors of 
‘which I wish to throw a veil, and afterwards 
‘py the discussions and arrangements which 
eventually accomplished the union of the 
‘two kingdoms. In the result, a period of 
‘comparative tranquillity has now been at- 
tained ; and the Roman catholics and their 
‘advisers have thought it eligible for the pre- 
sent application.—What then is the purport 
of that application ? Nothing less than a full 
‘participation of all corporate franchises with- 
‘in the empire, and of all official, judicial, 
and legislative powers! In examining the 
tendency of this gigantie grant (which, in 
‘truth, is of small moment to the bulk and 
general population of the catholics) we must 
‘presume that it would be efficient ; for if its 
operation were to be as insignificant as some 
noble lords seem to expect, there would be 
either a fallacy in the demand or a dupery 
in the concession.——Perhaps it would not be 
difficult to shew that such a grant would be 
‘an infringement of a fundamental article of 
‘the union with Scotland, and also of the fifth 
‘atticle of the Irish union. But I wish to 
“negative the petition on a breader ground. 
‘My noble friend, whose eloquence and ar- 
gumentative powers have introduced the 
application with every possible advantage to 
‘jt, has admitted, that it could not be stated 
asaclaim of right. Certainly it could not. 
Every legislature has the inherent power of 


qualifying and restricting the possession and | 


exercise of civil privileges for the benefit of 
the whole community. It is that power 
which regulates the qualifications of the 
electors and of the elected, the rights of suc- 
cession, minorities, marriages, and all the 
limitations of property ; it pervades the whole 
system of our laws; a denial of it would 
tend to individual répresentation, to an 
Agrarian distribution, to universal equality, 
and to general confusion.—Still less can the 
petition rest itself on the ground of tolera- 
tion. The petitioners indeed allege, that 
they are “* entitled to a toleration not mere- 
ly partial, but complete ;” and yet they well 
Know that they already possess what they 
_describe, and that, ex vi termini, those who 
are tolerated cannot share the power of those 
_ who tolerate. 
our toleration we do not restrain the exer- 
cise of any religious persuasion ; but we feel 
_ and know that our reformed religion is most 
congenial to the spirit of our free constitu- 
“tion; that the protection of the one is the 
_ Protection of the other; and, above all! 
‘things, that it would not be safe to admit 
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within the pale of our government and lex 
gislature, a» sect which professes a religion 
essentially adverse to our‘own. ‘The tests 
prescribed by the wisdom of our ancestors 
for the exclusion of that sect, have nothing 
to do with toleration ; they were framed on 
the plain and evident presumption of law, 
that he who receives the sacrament of the 
church is of the church.—I have been glad 
to hear it avowed by the noble mover of. the 
question, that the petition cannot rest on 
any assurances given or compact made at 
the time of the union, In trath, it was 
impossible to make such a compact without 
the concurrence of parliament; and if such 
a consequence of the union had existed in 
the mind of any individual employed to 
frame the articles, it should have been stated 
at the time, both in good faith to the frish+ 
protestants, and in the honest discharge of 
duty to the respective parliaments of the 
two kingdoms. It will ever be a considera- 
tion of just pride to’ me, that TI have borite 
no small share in adjusting all the details of 
that transaction; and I do not hesitate to 
declare, that if the concessions now proposed 
were in the contemplation of those with 
whom J acted at that time, their views were 
industriously concealed from me, and from 
others of their associates. It is indeed true, 
that, soon after the union, there was, ap- 
parently, a sudden change in the opinions 
of some leading persons, respecting the sub 
ject now in discussion. {1 do not impute 
any blame to that change, or doubt its sin- 
cerity, *though ‘I must deplore it. That 
change has given gn irreparable shock to 
the confidence of public men in each other ; 
and to it, perhaps, are owing many of the 
distractions and difficulties under which the 
empire has since laboured.—It is admitted, 
that the petition is not grounded on any 
claim of right, ofstoleration, or any com- 
pact, expressed or implied, at the time of 
the union, l»it merely on a question of ex- 
pediency. In arguing the questicn, I will 
not cling with a blind attachment to the acts 
and systems of former ages, though sanc- 
tioned by the settlement in favour of the 
house of Brunswick, and by the blessings 
resulting from it. I am well aware, that 
the objects and principles of legislation must 
change with the times, interests, and ex- 
igencies of the day ; bat no doubt arises in 
my mind that the exclusion of the Roman 
catholics from political power, contributed 
essentially to our free and happy constitu- 
tion, and ought still to be maintained: for 
its security. Nothing has happened to di- 
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minish my anxieties for the stability of that 
mild and true religion, which, by its precepts 
.and influence, is, so incorporated with our 
constitution, that they must stand and fall 
together. If you admit the catholics to a 
participation of power, you admit the ene- 
my within your camp. All men have a 
natural desire to extend the predominance of 
a religion they believe ; nay more, it is the 
sacred and prescribed duty of the papist, if 
he ‘be sincere in his creed, to undermine 
our church ; for he believes it to be fatal to 
the souls of his professors, and must feel 
that, in demolishing it, he is rendering a 
service to his fellow-creatures and to God. 
It is a fundamental principle of the church 
of Rome to exercise spiritual dominion over 
the christian world. The titular bishops, at 
_their ordination, swear ‘‘ to defend, enlarge, 
“and extend the authority of the Roman 
church, and of their lord the pope.” _ Their 
metropolitans in Ireland avow the same ob- 
ligation, and proclaim, at this hour, in their 
publications, that the spiritual power of the 
pope is the same asever. ‘These doctrines 
are enforced by the pri¢sts. Religion is not 
similar to the ordinances of human. institu- 
tion, and capable of being qualified and re- 
strained in its energies by law. The Roman 
catholics love their religion; its principles 
_are irreconcileable to other persuasions, and 
its hierarchy is incessantly and indefatigably 
_active, and subject also to the occasional 
influence of foreign states—If this sect 
should become co-ordinate in power with 
the reformed religion of the British,empire ; 
if we once admit the thegretical solecism of 
a protestant monarch and papist councils, 
we shall find ourselves involved in a religious 
anarchy.—The petitioners are pleased to as- 
sure us that they ‘“‘ do no seck to encroach 
_ upon the revenues of our bishops and clergy.” 
WNothing is so false, in,principle or in prac- 


tice, as the notion of giving much, that no-" 


thing more may be asked— 
** The cruel something unpossess’d, 
«¢ Leavens and poisons all the rest.” 
And though the dangers thus described are 
not imminent, still they are not so chimeri- 
cal as to induce us to abandon the bulwarks 
we possess. ‘The bars and bolts of a house 
may be removed, and yet the house not pil- 
laged ; but every prudent man will keep his 
barsand bolts. It would be a breach of our 
parliamentary trust to destroy or abandon 
the great outwork of that constitution under 
which we have so long enjoyed such un- 
aralleled blessings —The petitioners, by a 
sort of implied menace, have expressed 





“* their anxious desire to extinguish all Pe 


tives of disunion, and all means of exciti 
discontentent.” If there be any eventyal 
responsibility in this business, it must fj 
on the .heads of those who first agitate , 
question, of which they must have fo 

the result, if they had only duly adverted tg 
the known opinions of the several braiiches of 
the legislature, of the whole body of th 
Irish protestants, and of the general mass of 
the British people. Iwill be guided, ang 
I trust, a large majority of your lordship 
also, by a due estimate of the opposite je. 
sponsibilities.—I cannot mean any disrespect 
towards ‘the supporters of the petition: ] 
know they are as adverse as I can be to the 
equalizing doctrines that have taken. foot jn 
the minds of many ; but I must pause before 
I can accede to that levelling liberality which 
would consider the episcopal protestant 
church, that of Scotland, that of Rome, and 
all the sectarists in the empire, as entitled 
in justice and expediency to_the same pal 
tical privileges, powers, and functions,—My 
lords, as we have seen,’ within a few years, 
many awful warnings of Providence itf the 
fall of states and kingdoms, and in the y- 
cissitudes of human affairs; chiefly owing 
to innovations in civil government and ip. 
difference respecting religious establish- 
ments, have we not good cause to adhereto 
a system of which we had a long and be. 
neficial experience ? We have more to tisk 
than any nation under heaven. The present 
long and perilous war is directed against the 
spirit of innovation, to which so largea 
part of Europe has fallen a victim. Didit 
not commence for the safety of our civil 


and religious constitution? So long as the, 


ancient barriers of that constitution shall be 
preserved, I am confident that we haveno- 
thing essential to fear; and yet I am not 
blind to the increasing dangers and _pto 
tracted difficulties which still press upon us, 
—I will not contest prophecies with some 
of my noble friends, who are pleased to say, 
that the day cannot .be distant when the & 
mands of the petitioners will be complied 
with. I see no such probability, even with 
the assistance (which I will readily transfet 
to them) of a few noble persons who vole 
now against the petition, merely. becai 
they think ‘‘ the’present is not the prope 


|momient.”—On the contrary, I hope and 


rely that the well-meaning catholics of Ite 
land will see and be convinced, that the 
sense of parliamemt “is pronounced agailit 
their application, upon grounds of immu 
ble truth and reason, and at the same. time 
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with all that good-will and affection which 
oiight ‘to prevail between subjects “of the 

ie sovereign. 
taal King lamented that there should be 
any serious difference at this crisis between 
the English protestants and the Roman ca- 
tholics in Ireland ; he wished all differences 
to cease, and supported the motion as a mea- 
sure of wisdom. 

ford Bolton having formerly held an high 
oficial situation in Ireland (chief secretary 
tothe lord lieutenant) felt it his duty to ex- 
ress the opinion on this subject which he 
had formed upon much reflexion. He con- 
ceived it extremely dangerous to grant to 
the catholics political power, except under a 
control, which was by no means proposed, 
and which it would be difficult to devise: 
and he thought such an experiment the more 
hazardous, as a language of constructive 
menace had been held by many noble lords 
of great weight, in course of this discussion, 
who had said that, ‘what is asked must “be 
granted, to preserve the country from im- 
minent peril of fatal discord and disunion 
that must follow a refusal. This was a Jan- 
guage of direct intimidation, which could 
not be listened to for many reasons; for 
nothing could tend moye ta remove al] li- 
mits to future demand until the very supe- 
riority of power might be claimed or as- 
sumed. The house too was exhorted and 
warned to concessions, not merely for the 
sake of interest, but of self-preservation. 
But, on the contrary, he feared much more 
from the concession than the refusal. Some 
noble lords went so far as to insinuate pretty 
plainly that the house was encouraged to 
venture on rejecting the petition, from a 
teliance on the loyalty and ‘patience of the 
depressed and ill-treated catholics. He 
would not hesitate to acknowledge his own 
teliance on the continued loyalty of these 
catholics. who had hitherto maintained it; 
but that reliance would not be increased by 
increasing to the catholics political power. 
These oppressive restraints no longer exist ; 
and he would so far accredit their good 
sense, as to think that, with all the draw- 
baclg on their privileges so strongly enu- 
metated, they would yet prefer the station 
they now hold in the empire to any risk un- 
dev any change to which they might look 
from the interference of any foreign power. 
They could be no friends to the catholics 
who argued their cause so inconsistently, 
a at one moment to menace the country 
with the privation of all aid from them 
Without submission to their claims; and the 
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next, to rebuke the legislature for its want 
of implicit reliance on their invariable at- 
tachment. Was it wished by those who 
so urgently afgued the necessity of uniting 
those four millions of catholics cordially in 
the national defence, that they should be 
considered as actuated to such a purpose, at 
such a Crisis, by motives of self-interest only, 
after all the favours they have received, ‘and 
all the declarations they have made? ‘But 
surely a much more generous and persuasive 
argument would be the. manifestation of 
precedent efforts and exertions, from genuine 
patriotism, instead of conditional stipyla- 
tions: but hothing could be more clearly; 
necessary than that every species of menace. 
or alarm, of unsteadiness or’ apprehension, 
should be completely extinguished on both 
sides, before an arrangement so important 
and delicate in its nature could be formed, 
with a view to its permanence. Quitting 
the course of general reasoning, he adverted 
to the period of 1783-4, when the Irish ca- 
pital was in a. manner in possession of the 
self-organised Irish volunteers. The volun- 
tary readiness .to take up arms cn that occa- 
sion, which was urged particularly by the 
catholics as a peculiar merit, was followed 
by an extreme reluctance to lay them down 
again, after the restoration of peace. Oc- 
casional votes of thanks’ to those volunteers 
had been mgved, and too readily assented 
to, by the Irish parliament, as, in fact, the 
ocject was to prolongsthe continuance of an 
institution not regularly ~ acknowledged, 
which, in a different period, might well be- 
come a subject of great political uneasiness. 
This was accompanied with serious symp- 
toms of internal disgust. But by a decisive 
vote of ultimate thanks to the volunteers, 
with @ recommendation to disembody and 
return to the occupations of peace, im-which 
government had the good fortune to be sup- 
ported bythe manly and powerful eloquence 
of a distinguished character (Mr. Grattan) ; 
at this moment, perhaps, supporting, with 
his powerful energies, in another place, the 
prayer of this petition,-which many. fear, if 
granted, would be more dangerous to the 
established constitution ethan were the un- 
authorised parades of some catholic corps of 
volunteers.. It was about this time, too, 
that the first bill for an Irish militia was 
brought forward, at the desire of govern- 
ment, by the late Lord Mountjoy, (who 
since gallantly fell in defending his country 
against the fury of civil commotion) ; and 
who, though the first to bring forward the 
catholic petition in parliament, afterwards fell 
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the first victim of a rebellion, in a great degree 
catholic. The noble lord stated these circum- 
stances, as well to develope the real state of the 
catliolic body, and the origination of those in- 
dulgences which have since so rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, as to mark the objects 
and designs, which have actuated the move- 
ments of the different members of that body, 
It was a great error to suppose that the idea 
of complete catholic emancipation from all 
restrictions was only hinted for the first time 
in 1788 or 1789. The noble lord (Gren- 
ville) who brought forward this petition, 
had appealed to the experience of those who 
had’ resided, in official situations; in Ireland, 
‘to speak to the catholic character and con- 
duct. Other noble lords had ably and ho- 
notirably done so; and he would now add 
such testimony as occurred to his own ex- 
perience.—The great change effected in the 
political situation of Ireland in 1782 con- 
tinued unfortunately to have a lasting effect 
on the catholics of al] descriptions, ever 
afterward. From these might be dated the 
systematic restlessness, disorder, nay, abso- 
lute disloyalty, in a large portion of the 
lower orders, and the growing eagerness in 
the higher classes for place and power. Both 
adopted measures but ill chosen for success ; 
but they decidedly, marked the fast hold 
those objects had taken on the catholic mind. 
They formed great expectation of advantage 
from the new-born independenéy of Ireland 
upon England; but shortly after, those hopes 
were changed to doubt, and then to despair ; 
,murmurs and complaints ensued at their 
meetings, and demagogues, and priests chosen 
from the lowest orders, educated* abroad, 
and fraught with seditious principles, la- 
boured to work up the minds of the people. 
They were taught to rely for every thing on 
the superiority of their numbers, anda se~ 
paration from England... Relief from tithes 
and rents, and gain of property and provision 
without labour, were all to arise from this 
separation ; and it soon became a cant word, 
and the bond of adangerous union. White 
Boys, and other predatory associations arose, 
which, though soon suppressed by the vi- 
gour of government, still left behind them 
those germs of their principles, that never 
since have been quite extinguished. The 
weight and influence.of their higher orders, 
and particularly of their clergy, were con- 
siderably diminished; and have never since 
been regained. Their lassitude and tardiness 
in aiding to suppress the disorders alluded 


to, were observable to government; and, 


there appeared but too much ‘cause to sus- 


of every thing else. 











pect that such aid was reserved for condi, 
tional.compensation. In the beginning of 
1786, Dr. Butler, the titular archbishop of 
Cashel, a man of considerable talents and 
high family connexion, and then consj 
the great organ of the catholic cause, a, 
dressed'a remonstrance to government, 
the disappointment felt by the catholios x 
the lapse of a whole session of parliament 
without any mark of favour to them. 
sufferings, merits, and expectations were 
urged, and much mortification and di 
tent were expressed, especially as parla, 
ment was not engaged in the consideratigg 
of any foreign war, or other business of dif. 
ficulty or embarrassment ; and after exp. 
tiating much on their zeal in the voluntegr 
cause, and their uniformly inoffensive ay 
loyal conduct, the remonstrance condluded 
by saying, they would be satisfied for th 
present with some introductory privileges, 
such as the professions and honours of th 
bar and army, as preludes to the attainment 
The answer to this re. 
monstrance expressed surprise at the matter, 
manner, and time of it; and at the sam 
time reminded Dr. Butler, and through him, 
his community of the internal disorders and 
commotions then existing, excited by and 
confined to catholics, and most prevalent 
where catholic influence was the most poy. 
erful. It therefore denied the propriety of 
any remonstrance, expectation, or requisi- 
tion for favours, while there was no mak 
of auxiliary exertion from the higher catho 
lics to support the tranquillity and good order 
disturbed lately by their own community, 
Several conferences followed, which ended 
in an ofter on the part of government to 
submit the claims of the catholics to parla 
ment; but not without conditional profes 
sions of active gratitude. The hazard of 
such a reference was thought much greater 
than the probability of its success : but there 
was an end, for ‘the time, to petition, and 
remonstrance, and, soon afterwards, to the 
appearance of open and predatory disaffet 
tion. This was in the administration of the 
Duke.of Rutland ; and the noble lord bym 
means meant to charge any temptatiog 0 
feeling of disloyalty in the principal cathe 
lics, but, On the contrary, to acknowledge 
and vifdicate their loyal principles, andthe 
many proofs of which they had shewn,, Bat 
he must observe, that their unchanged 
views to their great object of final emamt 
pation from all restrictions, and even undet 
their partial and temporary indulgences from 
time to time, was an obvious check up 
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the voluntary and disinterested vigour of 
any Zealous co-operation with government. 
7. ruth then seems to be, that, allowing 
‘theua to be good and loyal subjects in their 
present situation, they have an insatiable 
thirst for power; and, how that might 
change their nature, there's the question, 
‘© Grant power, 
« And then I grant we put a sting into them 
« That at their will th: y may do danger with.” 

[cannot therefore, said the noble lord, help 
doubting at least, whether I should have 
been disposed, under such impression of still 
increasing claims upon every accession of 
favour, to have gone so far in removal of 
all disabilities as was done in 1793, espe- 
‘cially in'the instance of the elective franchise. 
It could not well be doubted by any man, 
who had a reasonable knowledge of human 
pature, and was aware of the position and 
yiews of this particular sect, that the con- 
cession here stated would be chiefly valued 
asa step to the right of representation. And 
whocan pretend to be answerable for re- 
sirictive moderation even there? ‘Tempta- 
tion, &c. may be incited by the impulse of 


_ seeming means and opportunity, and then, 


in course, a dormant spirit of uneasy am- 
bition might be roused into dangeroys ac- 
tion. 
‘¢ Then last it may—prevent! 
“ Andif the quarrel will bear ho colour for the 
things they are, 
“ Fashion it thus; that what they are, aug- 
mented, 
* May run to these and these extremities, &c. &c.” 
I will not apprehend a mistaken suspicion, 
from such allusions, that I would entertain 
an unfriendly, much less an illiberal esti- 
matien of the catholic character, or would 
be found in adverse attack upon their com- 
forts andinymunities. If the limit is drawn, 
where it is, I would readily agree in the 
opinion of the noble secretary ot state (lord 


Hawkesbury) that we should regard without 


regret the concessions already made ; and I 
would cordially rejoice in heing able to see 
a period of safe allowance for the grant of 
yetmore. If I was to speak of individuals, 
there are many, for whom personal respect 
would lead me to desire the fullest gratifica- 
tion of their wishes. But I confine not my 
good thoughts within such a narrow circle : 
toall who by no prohibited excess or devia- 
tion from their loyalty in thought or deed 
are justly entitled to the rank of fellow-sub- 
jects, 1 would studiously endeavour to mark 
an attentive consideration and concern.—A 


apy iuicapacities remain, there wil] be re- 
Vou. lY, 
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maining restlessness and complaint. ‘That’ 
noble lord has not surely well reflected upon 
the more than possible danger to arise from 
udmission of this argument as a ground for 
concession. What is to be a limit or re- 
straint upon this source of disturbance and 
tisk to our own establishment? Incapacities 
are not unknown to protestants, and cannot 
be wholly withdrawn from catholics without 
surrender of even equality. But I am really 
inclined to think, that sufficient reflection 
hus not been bestowed on the-value of what 
is now in possession or enjoyed by con- 
nivance. ‘They are not friends to the ca- 
tholics, who speak of their being driven to 
despair, and of their groaning under long 
and endless oppression. Imagination often 
creates more sense of suffering than does 
reality of cause; and we are frequently led 
to suppose ourselves objects of pity or dis- 
regard by the mistaken or officious sugges- 
tions of pretended sympathy. If we for a 
moment appreciate the real case as it is, and 
as itis pretended it ought to be, we shall 
find that no penalties or restrictions remain 
which can be felt by the great mass of that 
people, and that not the grant of all which 
is required, would add a grain to their real 
wants or wishes ; and in respect of the few 
who might be objects of supposed benefit by 
the furiher indulgences, they are excludéd 
only from certain situations by necessary 
regard for our constitutional establishment, 
and from which, in fact, they exclude them- 
selves by refusal to aspire to them upon equal 
conditions with their protestant fellow sub- 


jects.—In justice to the liberality of the le- 


gislature, let us estimate the value of the 
last concession, that of the elective fran- 
chise! I cannot conceive that a more power~ 
ful incentive to habits of industry, and there- 
by to acquisition of property, could have 
been conferred; and it must be evident, 
that the competition was thus made more 
than equal in favour of the catholics. It 
ought also to be observed that a protestant 
legislature, part of it against its own im- 
mediate interests and convenience, made 
this in some degree at least, a sacrifice of 
the comparative superiority and even inde- 
pendence of the protestants, by the neces- 
sity imposed upon future candidates for par- 
liament to. solicit the favour of-even the 
lower orders of the catholic freeholders. At 
all events, the token of wish for Larmony 
and good fellowship was manifested beyord 
It is not imputable to the pro- 
testant legislature in depreciation of ‘he real 
beon, that all the benefit to which -it, was 
3H 
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unquestionably conducive, was not derived 
from it by the objects of its participation.— 
Long as there shall exist the uncontrouled 
dominion of -factious demagogues of what- 
ever class, but especially that of the monkish 
priesthood over the minds of these wretched 
people, they will not be suffered to exert 
their resources with uniform and steady at- 
tention to any pursuit best calculated for 
their own advantage, and for the peace and 
prosperity of the country. And here we 
may reflect perhaps with regret upon the 
change (to which I before alluded) in the 
influence of the higher over the lower orders 
of the catholic community, which not only 
weakens the constant channel of communi- 
gation with government, but disables those, 
who are in reality the most, if not the orily 
petitioners immediately interested on this 
occasion, from strengthening their preten- 
sions by the pledge of sure responsibility for 
the political conduct of the whole body.— 
J will not attempt to discuss the question of 
present relation in point of authority or 
subordination between the several branches 
of this catholic community in abstract mat- 
ters of religion. ‘This has been largely con- 
sidered by other noble Jords, with susficient 
examination of the imperium in imperio, 
the catholic hierarchy, I would simply 
remark, that here assuredly is an instance 
of connivance beyond the usual cases of to- 
leration ; and I had ventured to regard it as 
an ever striking proof, admitted by the ca- 
tholics, of the liberal forbearance of the 
protestant establishment, What may be 
the degree of danger which, in case of an 
allowance of catholic power, may be in- 
curred {yom temptation and resources in, this 
-quarter, also to assume a more independent 
condition and unfettered acknowledgment, 
is a subject worthy of very serjous reflection. 
——I will confess that I had persuaded myself 
of a remedy to ali causes of uneasiness and 
alarm’ jn the last great measure of ap union 
of the kingdoms; I did expect froin its ac- 
complishment the removal of ‘those baneful 
hopes of separation, which had sprung from 
the infependence, and were, perhaps, in 
reality more adverse to the happiness and 
welfare of those who entertained’ them, 
than éssentially dangerous to those against 
whom they prevailed.’ In whatever light, 
therefore, af unfayourable opinion, for. the 
sake of all parties, | had from reflection and 
experience regarded the méasure and ‘the 
effect of independence, Ecertainly Have al- 
tered that opinion im consideting it as itself 
the great demonstrative cquse by evident ne- 


cessity of a ‘successful call for the Tesourdg 
of an union.—The confusion and uncertaja, 
ty, the speculations and excesses, ip. 
the total derangement (I will not use th 
word disorganization) consequent upon the 
one could not be, after such a trial, so ef, 
fectually composed and harmonized b 
other intervention than that of the other, 
It is certainly to be acknowledged, that aj 
the good expected has not yet been ¢. 
perienced from this measure, especially jn 
its effect upon the quiet and industrious de 
meanour of the lower catholics. The peace 
which ensued was of too short a duration 
wholly to erase all idle speculation, and ty 
fix a well regulated content; and the re 
commencement of hostilities may have fi, 
cilitated again the approaches of mischievon 
instigators, to revive the decaying embets of 
that miserable hope of a fallacious good, jn 
separation from England by the help of 
foreign aid and maintenance.—Still, how. 
ever, I venture to encourage the confident 
expectation, that fram the union will a 
timately arise a state of order and industriog 
exertion, which wil! produce more real and 
Jasting welfare to this people, than all the 
imaginary promises of every good from the 
wildest emancipation. Neither time then, 
or circumstances, are now favourable to 
the entertainment of this petition. Butit 
has been exclaimed, what, then ! is all hope 
of more fortunate conjuncture, and of ‘mor 
auspicious situations of affairs to be extix 
guished, and this oppressed people to be 
driven to comfortless despair ?}—I woth 
answer with conscientious sincerity, thi 
true belief, indeed, would induce met 
place the measure of satisfaction best Gl 
culated for their real happiness in a supposed 
extinction of all ‘views beyond the preset 
ample means of comfort and _ prosperity. 
Let them be fairly estimated, cherished, ant 
énjoyed; they will produce a harvest d 
blessings. I dare'pot at present presume 
dream of more, which ‘may be good! 
them, or sdfe for us: but God forbid tht 
we should venture to circumscribe the wa 
of his Divine Providence,” which may® 
move obstacles at present tco strong fordlt 
attempt to clear away or pass by. 

may (and I wish there may) be future te 
sons, however unexpected’ now, to ptdr 
the security with which the protestantsmy 
grant the competency of ‘the catholics to & 
entrusted with the fullest participation @ 
rights and privileges: they. may, by habit 
of industry, good order, harmonious eh 
'cord, social’ intercourse, miatual good: : 
i: F } : 45,5 ne ae 
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and reciprocal good offices, and by zealous 

atriotism and loyalty (all‘indeed having 
tendency to their own immediate benefit, 
aid therefore the most gratifying to the li- 
beral spirit of the legislature) give encou- 
ragement for unrestricted confidence. They 4 
may find cause unequivocally to withdraw 
that’ barrier (insuperable, whilst it remains 
in force) of divided allegiance, the obligation 
to papal supremacy, which a noble lord has 
most forcibly and most eloquently demon- 
strated to render vain all pretensioris to equal 
rights by the want of equal conditiohs. 1 
will not shut out the wish or the hope for 
such alteration of circumstances; but with 
our limited power of searching into future 
chance and change, we can, I think, retain 
this possible expectation, as the only pre- 
vention to a positive declaration, that here, 
even here; must Be all and the End 
all: Weare, I am afraid, yet only on our 
own necessary defence. We are obliged in 
conscience, honour, and duty to ourselves, 
and to our constitution in church and state, 
to throw our shield ‘of self-preservation be- 
fore us, and on it to exhibit the warning 
motto of ‘* ne plus ultra.” 

The Earl of Longford said a few words 
in favour of the motion ; after which, 

Lord Grenville rose to reply, and spoke 
in substance as follows: My lords ; nothing 
but the duty I owe to the question and to 
myself, would have induced me to trou- 
ble your lordships with any observations at 
this late hour. In the course of what has 
fallen from noble lords during this debate, 
it has been thrown out by way of reproach, 
that to this petition is affixed none of the 
names of the catholic clergy of Ireland, and 
this most unjust and most unwarrantable in- 
ference has been drawn, that because they 
have not put their names to the petition, 
therefore they are not willing to subscribe 
to the sentiments of loyalty and attachment 
expressed in the petition. Now, my lords, 
J assert it again and again, and am willing 
to lose all consideration with your Jordships 
if I do not prove, that the contrary is the 
fact; if I do not prove, that they have signed 
the declaration themselves, and as an hierar- 
chy have recommended it to others. I have 
the means of proving before a committee of 
your lordships, if you will let me go into 
that committee, that the catholic clergy of 
Ireland are not only willing, but anxious 
and desirous to take the oaths prescribed by 
law, and that they exert themselves to per- 
suade others to take them. ‘This I can 
Prove by certificates“from courts of justice 
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in Ireland, and other concurrent testimonies, 
The reason alleged by the catholic clergy 
for not signing the present petitions and-a 
correct and rational reason it is, is, that 
it prays merely for the enjoyment of civil 
rights. Those, therefore, who are abusing 
and vilifying this respectable body are not 
judging from facts, nor can they be well- 
wishers to the peace and prosperity ef Ire- 
land.—My lords; a noble lord has made a 
distinction between the oath of the catholics 
of Ireland and the oath of the catholics of 
England. He says the difference is, that 
the catholics of Ireland are not willing to 
take the same oath as the catholics of En- 
gland, and he argues as if the catholics of 
England were willing to give some pledge 
of their loyalty which the catholics of Ire- 
land were not willing to take. My lords, I 
maintain that the oath is equally binding on 
the catholic of Ireland as it is on the ca- 
tholic of England.—I shall now make a few 
short observations on what fell from a noble 
and learned lord (Redesdale) who spoke at 
considerable length the other evening. The 
noble and learned lord told you, that there 
was in the catholic church of Ireland an 
establishment of ‘bishops. ‘This, my lords, 
is no information to any person who knows 
that the church of Ireland is episcopal, and 
that if you put down Roman catholic bi- 
shops, you put down the religion itself — 
But the noble and learned lord asserts, “* that 
they consider themselves as the only lawful 
successors of the ancient clergy of Ireland, 
assuming all the powers, and claiming all 
the revenues, of that clergy, treating the 
clergy of the reformed religion as usurpers ; 
refusing obedience to all laws framed to 
curb the encroachments of the papacy on 
the sovereign power, and denying to the le- 
gislature of the country all power over the 
ranks, dignities, and authorities, and even 
the revenues of the church.” My lords, I 
entreat your lordships to go into this com- 
mittee to see whether this be true. If their 
own declaration is true, and that it is so’ I 
most firmiy believe, they declare quite the 
contrary. I hope on a point of so much im+ 
portance, your lordships will afford the peti- 
tioners some opportunity of proof. The next 
point, as. to excommunication: the noble 
and learned lord says, ‘* the authority of the 
Roman catholic clergy over their flock is . 
enforced’ by the most dreadful of all means; 
by the power of excommunication, a power 
very different from that possessed by the es- 
tablished church.” JI appeal to the right re- 
verend bench oppesite, whether it be pos 
3H 2 
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sible that any church can subsist, unless it 
possess the power of shutting those out of 
it who break the rules of the church, 
and act contrary to them.—The - noble 
and learned Jord has also stigmatized the Ro- 
‘man catholic clergy of Ireland, ‘ as an un- 
authorised hierarchy, lifting themselves up 
in defiance of the law, and of all constitu- 
tional authority.” He says, that ‘‘ reigning 
uncontroled, their ecclesiastical courts govern 
the whole people; that they dissolve mar- 
riages for causes not allowed by law—pro- 
eontract consanguinity, or affinity, in de- 
grees beyond those prescribed by the legisla- 
ture; that they license marriages within 
those degrees; that the evidence of marr‘age 
is wholly in their power; and that the legi- 
.timacy of children, and the succession to 
property, is under their control.” My lords, 
let the noble and learned lord bring forth his 
proofs. Ifhe can produce them, sure I am, 
that every person who hears me will cor- 
dially and anxiously join with him in finding 
the remedy. And if, in the course of your 
enquiry, you should discover four or five ig- 
norant parish priests who have exceeded the 
limits of their duty, I will say then also, ap- 
ply the remedy, go into the committee, and 
do not impute that to_a whole body of men, 
which proceeds only from a few ignorant in- 
dividuals. My lords, that such expressions 
should go forth tothe world as proceeding 
from such a quarter is, in my mind, the 
greatest evil that can possibly arise from the 
present discussion. I will venture to say, 
that if you will turn your attention to the 
means of rendering the condition of Ireland 
more conducive to the happiness of the peo- 
ple, instead of vilifying and degrading the 
hierarchy, you must begin by respecting that 
hierarchy,,and to make that useful and re- 
spectable class of men respected by those 
over whom they are to exercise. their autho- 
rity, you must secure to it an influence over 
those whom by law you cannot change, but 
to whom they will look, as their spiritual di- 
rectors, Those who endeavour to effect this 
are practically the greatest benefactors to the 
empire, of which Ireland now forms so es- 
sential a part—To the rest of the noble and 
learned Jord’s speech, I must decline offering 
any reply. Sorry Iam to have heard that 
speech in this house ; but more’sorry, that it 
‘should go out to the world, that a person 
holding such opinions still continues in a si- 
‘uation of such great importance to the peace 
and tranquillity of the united empire !—The 
noble and learned lord has also said, and in 
which sentiment I perfectly agree with him, 
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that if the claims of this petition are granted 
something further must also be done. | J yay 
toldona former night, that I had left someth; 

unexplained; that there was something mo 
in my mind than what is expressed in the 
prayer of the petition. My lords, there js 
something more in my mind. I was not y 
weak as to suppose, that the placing a fey 
persons in offices would have the effect of 
calming the minds of the people of Ireland 
I well know that much must be done; and 
my opinion is, that many provisions and jp. 
gulations must necessarily accompany the 
granting the prayer of your petitioners, But, 


IT know of no manner in which it can be 


done so effectually, as by making this com. 
mittee the ground work of those proceedings, 
One noble lord told us, that there had been 
no county meetings, nothing to convincers 
that the measure proposed is loudly called by 
the majority of the people. Surely, ny 
lords, it is much to the credit of the petition. 
ers, that there has been no clamour on this 
occasion. ‘The pride of the petitioners hy 
been, that they have exerted themselves to 
prevent that clamour, and to bring their pe- 
tition before your lordships in that decentand 
respectful manner, which I conceive they 
have done.—Another objection, is, that i 
has been brought forward in a time of war 
My lords, if there be danger, let us look that 
danger in the face. If this measure is ult 
mately right to be adopted, what time ca 
be more proper than the present moment, 
when we are encompassed by dangers on 
every side, and when you are obliged to 
give up a part of your militia for the sake of 
increasing your disposeable force? I, there. 
fore, call upon your Jordships to lay aside all 
vain pretence, and if it be a good thing todo, 
do it in that moment when, of all others, it 
will be most serviceable to the country, ani 
most welcome to your petitioners.—To thos 
who think that the measure is .so..radically 
bad, that it never can be adopted, I woull 
just say afew words. ‘They talk of the bill 
of rights, the reformation, the title of the 
crown, and all that. But does any ma 
living believe, that if we were to adopt tht 
proposal of suffering Irish catholics to sit i 
parliament, it would in any shape whaterw 
tend to destroy the reformed religion of this 
country? Surely, there must be great watt 
of argument, when you are obliged to rest 
to such sophisinsas this against the propos 
measure! No blessing can light upon cot 
sels conducted upon such,principles.—Now, 
my lords, I come to the question, is its 

to give the catholics that which they ai! 
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And, what is the danger that could possibly 
arise from so doing? We are told that the 
catholics differ from all other sects. You 
may endure dissenters, you may endure men 
of no religion, but you may not endure the 
catholics, because they do not acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy. Great stress has been 
laid upon the objection on the part of the 

titioners to take this oath; and this very 
circumstance, did no other consideration.ap- 
ply, would abundantly and clearly expose 
‘the falsity, inconsistency, and absurdity of 
the assertion, that the petitioners hold as an 
article of their creed, ‘‘ that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics.” Nothing now, it has 
been observed, in the course of this debate, 
remains to exclude the catholics from a full 
participation of the benefits of the constitu- 
tion, but their sanctimonious regard for the 
dictates of an oath! And yet, up to this very 
hour, we have been told, that catholics con- 
sider themselves as not obliged to keep faith 
with heretics, and, consequently, pay no re- 
gard to the oaths they take with them. But 
this is not all. Let your lordships consider 
what this much talked of oath is in reality 
and in fact. Perhaps, many who talk so loudly 
of it, are far from understanding it. In point 
of fact, the oath of supremacy, as it now 
stands is not positive but negative. It does 


not assert that the king is the supreme head 
of the church, but that no foreign prince is 


soto be considered. It has been repeatedly 
argied and demonstrated, that the sense in 
which the Roman catholics regard the pope 
as supreme head of the church, isa theolo- 


‘ gical, not a political consideration.—I shall 


not detain your lordships at this late hour 
with any further observations. If no other 
service is derived from: the agitation of this 
question, this good will undoubtedly arise 
from it: that atter all the letters and pam- 
pilets which have ‘been written against the 
catholics, it will be clear to the conviction 
of your lordships, that, from all their profes- 
sions and all their declarations, doctrines have 
been insisted upon, which were never enter- 
tained by the persons to whom they have 
been attributed. The catholics will go from 
your bar acquitted by the most enlightened 
assembly. The question of actual attach- 
ment I will never enter into. But this I 
Must say, that with very little exception, 
there has been an almost unanimous agree- 
Ment, as to the loyalty and attachment of 
that body. The argument of one noble Jord, 
who spoke early in the debate of this night 
(the earl of Buckinghamshire) is inconsis- 
The noble 
carl said, thit “¢ his Majesty had not in his 
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dominions a set of men more sincerely at- 
tached, or better affected to his person and 
government, than the noblemen and gentle- 
men who represent the catholic body in Ire- 
land; but,’’ added the noble earl, ‘‘ these 
noblemen and gentlemen have long ceased to 
have any influence over the great mass of the 
Roman catholics in Ireland.’” Why then, I 
would ask, should we hesitate to grant the 
prayer Of the petition, which goes to affect a 
comparatively small number of persons, and 
who are described as loyal and faithful sub- 
jects, and yet grant to the lower orders of 
the great body of the Irish catholics, reput- 
edly a contaminated mass, every thing they 
can reasouiably enjoy under the constitution ? 
The argument of the noble earl involves this 
farther inconsistency. He entertains fears 
that great catholic proprietors would soon 
exclusively be returned for the counties, by a 
great majority of the catholic freeholders ; 
and yet, almost in the same breath, he as- 
serts, that persons of that description have 
ceased to have any influence over the great 
body of the Roman catholics! Yet, enter- 
taining so high an epinion of these noble- 
men and gentlemen, these are they on whom 
and ‘on whom alone, you are desirous of 
placing these restraints. To presbyterians 
you give a full participation in the blessings 
of your constitution. Frorn them you with- 
hold nothing. Yet, from the catholic no- 
blemen and gentlemen of Ireland you with- 
hold every thing. My lords, how can this 
be reconciled with any principle of reason or 
of justice? How can you withhold these 
blessings from men who have risked their 
lives in defence of their country, and in de- 
fence of those laws in which they earnestly 
pray to be made joint partakers? You owe 
much to the zeal, the loyalty, and the active 
exertions of the protestants of Ireland, but to 
no set of men do you owe more than to the 
catholic noblemen and gentry from whom 
you withhold these privileges. I hope I 
have proved, that you have nothing to fear 
from granting the prayer of this petition. if 
you have any thing to fear, the way is to give 
up those distinctiens which at present exist. 
The true wey to meet that danger is by doing 
away those distinctions, and firmly uniting 
those two bodies into one. I trust, I have 
also proved, that there is throughout your 
empire, no outpost so vulnerable as Ireland, 
It is an cld citadel; whose superstructure 
you yourselves have ‘demolished; but as for 
shelter, at present it attords you none! My 
lords, [ have no more to say. I am ashamed 
at this late hour to: have trespassed so long 
upon your ume. J] do entertain .a- beliet, 
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that the force of reason, like the rays of the 
sun, is breaking in upon us, and that the day 
is not far distant, when she will triumph over 
‘all prejudices, and will produce a decision 
favourable to the cause of your petitioners. I 
am persuaded, that the agitation of this ques- 
tion. will be of service, that an impression 
will be made on the minds of the catholics 
that there is a growing desire to examine 
their case, and that whatever degree of pre- 
jedice may still prevail amongst us, there is 
nevertheless, so much liberality, that the ca- 
tholics will retire from your bar confident of 


ultimate success. 


Lord Sidmouth rose to say a few words by 
way of explanation. It was his idea, as well 
as his wish, that all remaining restrictions on 
the relgion of the catholics of Ireland, if any 
He would 
also allow them a full community of civil 


did remain, should be removed. 


rights with the rest of his majesty’s subjects; 


but never would he agree to put into their 


hands powers sufficient to subvert the con- 
stitution. 

The house then divided, when the num- 
bers were, 


For the motion. Contents 37 
Proxies 12 

— 49 
Against the motion. Contents 133 
Proxies 45 

snmmen’ £98 

Majority against the motion 129 


At six o’clock on Tuesday morning the 
house adjourned. 











HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 13. 


[Minutes ]—A petition of several persons 
interested in British ships and vessels fre- 
quenting and trading te the port of London, 
was presented to the house, and read; ta- 
king notice of the bill to repeal two acts, 


passed in the 6th and 32d years of his late 
majesty, for the regulation of lastage and 
ballastage in the river Thames, and to make 


more effectual regulations relating thereto ; 
and setting forth, that the same contains se- 
veral clauses and provisions which, if passed 
into a law, would be very injurious to the 
petitioners; and therefore praying, that they 
may be heard, by counsel, against so much 
of the said bill as affects them, and that the 
same may not pass into a law as it now 
stands. Ordered, that the said petition be 
referred to the consideration of the commit- 
tee to whom the said bill is committed; and 
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that the petitioners be heard, by their cous 
sel, before the said committee, upon thei 
petition, if they think fit. Ordered, that 
be an instruction to the said committee, that 
they do admit counsel to be heard, at the 
same time, in favour of the said bill, againg 
the said petition—On the motion of Mr 
Rose, the house, in a committee, went 
through the bill for regulating the office 6f 
paymaster of the forces. The report wag 
brought up, and ordered to be taken intg 
consideration on Monday.—Mr. Wester 
proposed that all gentlemen upon the com 
committee should have votes, which wa 
agreed to.—Admiral Markham gave notice 
that on Wednesday he should move for the 
naval papers, of which he had givena pre- 
vious intimation.—-Ordered, that the order 
of the day, for the house to resolve itself inty 
a committee of the whole house, to consider 
of the report which was made from the com 
mittee to whom the petition of the master, 
wardens, freemen and commonalty, of the 
mystery of vintners of the city of London, 
under their common seal, was _ referred, be 
now read: and the same being read; it was 
resolved, that this house will, to-morrow, 
resolve itself into the said cormmittee.—Or: 
dered, that the order of the day, for the house 
to resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole house, upon thé bill for repealing so 
much of an act, made in the 34th year of 
his present majesty, as exempts slate, the 
value whereof shall not exceed twenty shil- 
lings per ton, brought coastwise within 
Great Britain, from the duty thereby grant: 








ed, be now read: ‘and the same being read; 
the house resolved itself into the said com- 
mittee; and, after some time spent thereiti, 
Mr. Speaker resumed the chair; and Mf. 
Alexander reported from the committee, 
that they had gone through the bill, and 
made several amendments thereunto, which 
they had directed him to report, when the 
house will please to receive the same. Of 
dered, that the report be received to-mor 
row.—The order of the day being read, for 
the house to resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole house, upon the bill for making 
more effectual provision for the supplying of 
cities and market towns in Ireland with wa 
ter; resolved, that this house will, to-mor 
row, resolve itself into the said committee. 
—Ordered, that the order of the day, for the 
second reading of the bill for granting toni 
majesty certain additional stamp duties, fos 
amending the laws relating to the stamp dt- 
ties, and for indemnifying persons who have 








licensed in Ireland, be now read: and the 
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game being read; the said bill was read a se- 
cond time, and committed to a committee of 


tion of Sir T. S. M. Stanley, bart. was pre- 
sented to the house, and read; taking notice 
of the bill for improving the passage between 
the town of Liverpool and the county of 
Chester, at the Rock Ferry, on the river 
Mersey, and for levying tolls on vessels using 
the same ; and setting forth, that the peti- 
tioner and his ancestors have for time im- 
memorial been seised of an ancient and very 
yaluable ferry on the Cheshire side of the 
said river Mersey, called Eastham Ferry; and 
jncase the piers, slips, and quays, in the 
said bill mentioned, are made and extended 
in the manner thereby proposed, the peti- 
tioner may be greatly prejudiced, and the 
profits of the said ferry considerably dimi- 
nished ; and therefore praying, that he may 
be heard, by his counsel, or agents, against 
the said bill, and that the same may not pass 
jntoa law. Ordered, that the said petition 
dolieupon the table, until the report be re- 
ceived from the committee to whom the said 
bill is committed ; and that the petitioner be 
then heard, by his counsel, or agents, against 
thesaid bill, upon his petition, if he thinks fit, 
| [Perition rrom CoRNWALL RESPECTING 
THE TENTH NAVAL REPORT.—A petition of 
the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders, and in- 
habitants, of the county of Cornwall, was 
presented to the house, and read; setting 
forth, ‘‘ that the abuses in the expenditure 
of the public money, which have been lately 
brought to light by the commissioners of na- 
val enquiry, have filled the minds of the pe- 
titioners. with alarm and indignation, and 
they cal] upon the house for the speedy re- 
medy of such abuses, and for the exemplary 
punishment of the offenders; and that 
abuses in the expenditure of the public mo- 
hey (at all times matter of grievance) are pe- 
guliarly felt at this time, when so great a 
weight of taxation: falls upon all ranks of 
people; and that a defence has been at- 
tempted of the guilt of the offenders, by the 
@ssertion that no actual mischief has been 
sustained by these gross breaches of trust and 
offences against law, as if the direct violation 
of a statute were not a high crime and mis- 
demesnour without the aggravation, that the 
‘Violation of which the petitioners complain 
Was*systematic, and committed by a confi- 
dential servant of the. crown, himself the 
framer of the act which he has broken, and 
enjoying an inc¥ased salary under that very 
act, in full satisfaction of all wages and fees, 
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a defence naturally increases the fear that 
peculation in the expenditure of the public 
mouey is not confined to the naval depart- 
ment; and that the petitioners have long 
submitted to severe privattons, in the perspa- 
sion that they were necessary to the welfare 
and safety of the country, and they claim, as 
their right, that the money which is liberally 
granted shall be legally applied; and that the 
petitioners look with a confident hope to the 
house, after their votes of the Sth and 10th 
days of April last, that, as constitutional 
guardians of their liberty and property, they 
will neither be deterred nor diverted from a 
full and impartial enquiry into all abuses, in 
whatever department they may exist; and 
that the enquiry now begun will not cease, 
until all abuses in every public board be re- 
medied, since so only will the minds of the 
petitioners be satisfied, the credit of the go- 
vernment be upheld, and that free constitu. 
tion be preserved inviolate, which is the sa- 
cred birthright of Englishmen; and that 
lord viscount Melville, having been declared 
guilty of a high misdemeanour, by the vote 
of the house of the 8th of April last, a civil 
action is inadequate to the end proposed, and 
in itself incapable of satisfying the demands 
of public justice.” Ordered to lie upon the 
table. 

[Petition FRoM CovENTRY RESPECTING 
FHE TENTH NAVAL REPORT. }]—A petition of 
the principal inhabitants of the city and coun- 
ty of the city of Coventry, was presented to 
the house, and read; setting forth, ‘ that it 
appears to the petitioners, from the tenth 
report of the commissioners of naval en- 
quiry, and by the votes of the house of the 
8th and 10th days of April last, decisions 
which have excited the highest veneration 
and gratitude in their breasts, that there has 
been the most gross and scandalous misappli- 
cation of the public money in the office of 
Jord viscount Melville, with his privity 
and connivance ; and the petitioners deem= 
ing it highly essential to the detection of fur- 
ther mal-pxactices, that every department of 
government should undergo a strict and im~ 
partial scratiny, and that every delinquent 
may be brought to exemplary punishment, 
humbly intreat that the powers so wisely and 
judiciously by the house intrusted to the 
said commissioners, and by tiem so ably, 
uprightly, and indefatigebly employed, may 
be continued, or, if thought necessary, furs 
ther extended.’’ Ordered to lie.upon the table, 

[Prgirion FROM Essex RESPEOTING THE 
TENTH NAVAL REPORT.}—A petition of the 
‘noblemen, and the humble petition of the 





i other protits and emoluments theretofore 
njoyed by former treasurers; and that such 
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county of Essex, convened byjthe high she-. 
riff, at Chelmsford, the 28th day of May, 
1805, was presented to the house, and read ; 
setting forth, ‘* thatthe petitioners humbly 
fee], that it is‘nd less their duty than their 
earnest wish and desire, to offer their warm- 
est thanks to the house for their decisions 
on the Sth and 10th of April last, whereby 
they so clearly demonstrated, and justly cen- 
sured, the gross violation of law, and breach 
of public duty, committed by lord viscount 
Melville whilst he held the office of trea- 
surer of his majesty’s navy; and the peti- 
tioners further beg leave to express the sa- 
tisfaction they feel in witnessing, by subse- 
quent votes of the house, their determina- 
tion of prosecuting enquiries into all other 
violations of law and abuses of public trust, 
which may have existed in any other de- 
partment of the public expenditure; and 
that, in the present situation of the empire, 
engaged in a war of ‘unparalleled expense 
and difficulty, the petitioners tee], that it is 
essentially necessary to insure the strictest 
application of thé national resources to the 
eat and important objects for which they 
are called forth; that they entertain the 
fullest persuasion, and it is their earnest wish 
and prayer, that the house will exercise that 
control over the management of the public 
‘money which in their wisdom may appear 
necessary ; that they will persevere in those 
measures which they have already begun ; 
and that they will establish a system of just 
and prudent economy in every branch of the 
public réceipt and expenditure,” Ordered 
to lie upon the table. 
' [Lorp Mervitie.J—A message was de- 
livered from the lords stating, ‘‘ that the 
lords do give leave to the lord Harrowby to 
come to the select committee of the house 
of commons, to whom the tenth report of 
the commissioners of naval enquiry (respect- 
ing the office of the treasurer of his majesty’s 
navy) is referred, to enquire into the ap- 
plication of any monies issued to the trea- 
surer of the navy for naval services to pur- 
poses not naval, and whether any, and what 
representations were made to the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, or the 
chancellor of the exchequer, respecting the 
withdrawing from the bank any sums of 
money so issued since the passing of the act 
of 25 Geo. III. c. 31; and-also into the 
proceedings had for the recovery of the debt 
due to the crown by the Jate Adam Jellicoe ; 
in order to be examined at that committee, 
if his lordship thinks fit ;” and also, ‘* that 
the lords do desire a present conference with 
this house, in the painted chamber, upgn 
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—Resolved, that this house doth agree tog 


‘ceeding between the two houses, have de. 
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the subject matter ot their message to the 
lords, on Friday, the 3d day of this instant 
May, desiring that their lordships will give 
leave to Jord viscount Melville to come ty 
the select committee of this house, to whom 
the tenth report of the commissioners of 
naval enquiry (respecting the office of the 
treasurer of his’ majesty’s navy) stands te 
ferred, in order to be examined at that com. 
mittee.” And then the messengers withdrey, 


conference with the lords, as is desired by 
their lordships.’ Ahd the messengers wer 
again called in ; and Mr. Speaker acquainted 
them therewith. And then they again with. 
drew.—Ordered, that a committee be-ap. 
pointed to manage the said conference. And 
a committee was <sppointed accordingly, 
Then the names of the managers were called 
over; and they went to the conference, and 
being returned; Mr. Leycester reported, 
** that the managers had met the lords at 
the conference, which was managed on the 
part of the lords by the Duke of Norfolk; 
and that the conference was to acquaint this 
house ; that the lords, always desirous that 
a good intelligence and right understanding 
should be maintained betwixt the two houses, 
and persuaded that nothing can tend more 
effectually thereunto than a close adherence 
to the ancient and regular methods of pro. 


sired this conference upon the subject matter 
of the message sent by the house of com 
mons for leave for the Jord viscount Melville 
to attend the select committee of that house 
in order to be examined, te communicate to 
the house of commons ;—that it appeats 
undeniably, by an uniform series of prece 





dents down to the present time, that th 
course adopted by the lords, respecting the 
giving leave to/the members of their lord 
ship s house to go down to the house of com 
mons, has been to permit the members 
their lordship’s house, on their own request, 
to defend themselves in the house of com 
mons, if they think fit, on any points on 
which that house has not previously passed 
any accusatory or criminating resolution 
against them ; and also, to permit the mem 
bers of their lordship’s house, on the requett 
of the house of commons, to give evidence, 
if they think fit, before that house, or ay 
committee thereof, on those points only a 
which no matter of aceusation or charge 5 
at that time in any manner depending agains 
them before that house, w%.ether the sam 
shall then have been resolved by the house of 
commons or not.—That the lorcs had also d 
rected them to acquaint the house of Colla 
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-qpons, that their lordships, relying with the | 
most’ perfect confidence that the house of | 
gemmons are at alli times as desirous to pre- 

getve the privileges of the lords as to main- 
tain their own, have given leave to lord | 
‘yiseount Melville (who had also previously | 
wade it his own unqualified request) to go} 
down to the select committee of the house | 
@f commons, to whom the tenth report of 
‘the commissioners of naval enquiry (respect- 
ing the office of the treasurer of his majesty’s 
navy) is referred, to enquire into the appli- 
tation of any monies issued to the treasurer 
of the navy for naval services to purposes 
not naval, and whether any and what re- 
pteséntations were made to the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, or the 
chancellor of the exchequer, respecting the 
withdrawing from the bank any sums of 
mohey so issued since the passing of the act 
of 25 Geo. III. c. 31; and also, into the 
proceedings had for the recovery of the debt 
due to the crown by the late Adam Jellicoe ; 
in order to be examined at that committee, 
if hie shall so think fit, his lordship, never- 
theless, conforming himself in all respects 
to the course directed to be communicated 
to the commons as above.” 

[PerrrIoN FROM OXFORD RESPECTING 
THE PETITION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLICS 
OF IRELAND. |—A petition of the mayor, 
bailiffs, and commonalty, of the city of Ox- | 
ford, in common council assembled, was | 
presented to the house, and read; setting | 
forth, “‘ that the petitioners | 





having seen, 

by the votes of the house, that a petition has | 
been introduced there from certain Roman ! 
catholics of Ireland, on behalfof themselves | 
and others, professing the Roman catholic | 
téligion, complaining of divers restraints and | 


order of the day being read for taking into 
consideration the Petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, and the petition itself (see 
p. 97) being also read by the clerk, 

Mr. Fox rose and spoke as follows: Sir, 
at the same time that I cannot help feeling 
a considerable degree of anxiety at being 
about to bring before the house a subject 
which, according to my conception of it, 
seems, in its probable consequences, some 
nearer and some mere remote, to be of the 
very highest importance ; yet, I confess, I 
feel infinitely less agitated than upon many 
other subjects on which I have lately had 
occasion to address you. It is certainly a 
sort of recreation, if I may be allowed so to 
express myself, after having been obliged to 
perform the harassing duties of accusation ; 
after having promoted enquiries into circtm- 
stances, certainly not more honourable to 
the country at large than to the individual 
concerned in them; after having had my 
mind so harassed and occupied, . to feel that 
I am not now the mover of accusation, but 
that I am pleading the cause of my fellow 
subjects, and that I am endeavouring to add 
to the strength of the country, without tak- 
ing from the credit, power, or authority of 
any living man in the empire. I cannot 
help being sensible’of the contrast between 
the duties lately imposed upon me, and that 
of attempting to draw the attention of the 
house to a subject, which, however *em- 
barrassing the discussions of it may be to 
some persons, has at least this advantage, 
that it rests entirely on principles of general 
affection and good wili, connected with views 
which every man must approve, and no 
man can condemn. ‘The question, sir, that 
I have the honour of bringing before you, 


incapacities to which they are subject, by | and I do feél it a great honour to have been 
‘the statutes now in force against them, and /| desired to bring it before you, is no less 
praying to be relieved therefrom; the pe- | than a petition, signed not indeed by any 
fitioners pray the house, that the several , very great number of persons, but embracing, 
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statutes constituting and establishing those 
restraints and incapacities, of which the said 
petition complains, may be preserved in- 
violate, inasmuch as those statutes appear to 
have been’ devised, by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, as the best and surest means of 
giving permanency and security to the pro- 
testant government of this country in church 
‘and state, and as, in the firm belief of the 
petitioners, the same, or equally as strong, 
reasons now exist for the continuance of 
those statutes as when they were enacted.” 
—Ordered, that the said petition do lie upon 
the table. 

[Roman catrwonic perition.]—The 
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and IJ take it at the Jowest calculation, when 
I say, one-fifth of his majesty’s subjects. 
Nay, further, I believe I shall not be incor- 
rect, if I state them at one-fourth of the whole 
of ‘his majesty’s subjects in Europe. My 
duty, therefore, calls upon me to plead the 
cause of 3 or 4 millitns of the people of 
Ireland, without reference to the proportion 
they bear to the population of that part of 
the empire, bat which must be allowed to 
contain the greater proporticn of the catholic 
subjects of his majesty—a proportion amount- 
ing to nearer a ‘fourth than a fifth of the 
whole population of the empire. I feel 
particularly fortunate, that when I am 
*3H 









. the crown. 


wy 


pressing the claims of the catholics of Ireland 


- to the consideration of this house, I am not 


pressing them as adverse or hostile to the 
power or pre-eminence, much less the li- 
berty, or privileges, of the subjects of any 
other part of the country. If I could per- 
suade the house to do justice to the catholics, 
I should persuade them to render a most 
important service indeed, perhaps the most 
essential that remains to be done, or that 


- ever was done, for the security, the great- 


ness, and general weal of the empire, whe- 
ther with regard to its internal policy, or 
external relations.—It may be somewhat 
difficult for me to choose on what part of 


. the subject it is most proper to begin. The 


plain and simple statement of the question, 
and the first argument in support of it, 
would naturally be drawn from matter of 
fact, concerning which no controversy or 
difference of opinion ever did or can exist ; 
J mean the number of persons who are af- 
fected by the question. If I had not heard 
that different opinions were entertained with 
respect to the policy and expediency of 
granting the prayer of this petition, I should 
hardly think it could be a question, whether 
a portion of his majesty’s subjects, so con- 
siderable as nearly one-fourth, should be on 
a footing with the remainder, or should 
have the enjoyment of equal laws, privileges, 
or advantages, and the full participation and 
bertefit of the constitution and government 
of the country? Against the principle so 
generally stated, cause may be shown, sup- 
positions may be urged, and facts may be 
referred to, with a view to show that this, 
as well as any other general principle, may 
be liable to error. I will not detain the 
house long upon this point; but it is neces- 
sary I should call its attention to a topic, 
which may be considered more an object of 
theory than any thing else. I shall trouble 
the house but shortly, and only explain my 
opinion, that, whatever difference of senti- 
iment and feeling may exist, that difference 
is purely theoretical—the question, in point 
of practical application, is precisely the’ 
same. What some call rights, and what 
others call ‘indulgences, are precisely and 
exactly the same. ‘rhe differences are rather 
differences between words than things.— 
There are two modes of considering this 


question ; Ist, as it regards the rights of the 


subject ; and 2dly, as it affects the rights of 
That which was most in fashion 
at different periods of the last century, was 
the latter mode of viewing it. For my own 


: part, I do consider the rights of the people 
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governed to be the prominent rights. I oop. 
sider, that those who compose the soc} 
of a state have a complete and unquestign. 
able. right to equality of law; but I do g 
the same time admit, that this principle js 
not to be taken generally. I admit the forg 
of the other general maxim, that salus 
puli suprema est lex, and ought with pro. 
priety to be considered as an exception, 
Not only very able men, but men of pra. 
tical knowledge, have in their closets cop. 
sidered it in that light. A most respectable 
modern writer of our own country, now 
living, (Dr. Paley) has stated, that the ge- 
neral right of government is to do whateyer 
may be necessary for the advantage of the 
people: but he, and every man of sense, 
will tell you, that although this is undoubt. 
edly the general right, yet whenever it js 
exercised by restrictions with regard to one 
class of the people, such exercise becomesan 
abuse ; or, in other words, the people have 
a right not to be restricted in any thing that 
is not adverse to the safety of the country, 
The people have a right to be exempted ge. 
nerally from unequal restriction ; but when 
the safety of the country demands it, and 
history shows us that such instances are 
numerous, they are exceptions to the mle, 
and have always been so considered.—In 
the way in which. different persons consider 
this subject, a difference of opinion has 
been produced, but the conclusion is the 
same. Some say they would give the a- 
tholics what they require, as a matter of 
favour, anda matter of policy; but notas 
a matter of right. Now, I say, I ‘would give 
it to them as a matter of right: but we, 
however, shall not differ, if the practical 
consequence of our reasoning come to the 
same thing. I would give it as a right, be 
cause it is the general right of the people, 
and because there is no exception which 
ought to operate against the catholics of 
Ireland. Though government has a right 
to impose restrictions ; yet, if there beno 
necessity for them, then comes the rightof 
the people to enjoy the benefit of every law, 
provided such enjoyment is not mischievous 
in its consequences to the country. It was 
therefore, sir, I wished to say these, few 
words, because it is so important a part of 
the subject, and one which, from the 
ture of it, cannot be a question to-day, but 
may recur and become a question for fu- 
ture consideration. I should wish that al 
should understand each other, and patth 
cularly that it should not be supposed there 
is any essential difference, when, in fact, it 
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‘eq difference of words rather than of prin- 
ciples. Whatever differences exist with re- 
spect to the two theories, it is evident they 
lead to the same practical consequences. 
To apply this to the Roman catholics of 
[reland, I do not lay down a principle too 
large, when I state that it is the general 
right of the catholics, as well as of the pro- 
testants, to be on an equal footing, to have 
equal laws, privileges, and immunities, in 
all cases where they are not prejudicial to 
the welfare of the state. The only differences 
that could arise would be with regard to the 
degree in which they should enjoy those 
rights, Cases might be put where persons 
might say nothing could justify a departure 
from the rule of right, but expediency. 
Some might say, political advantages, con- 
nected with external relations, would justify 
it; others would require such a degree of 
expediency as would amount to a necessity. 
They would require that not only the great- 
ness of the country, but the security of the 
eountry, should be concerned. I flatter 
myself we shall not go on such near shades. 
The Roman catholics of Ireland have un- 
doubtedly a right to equal laws; but the 
government has thought fit to curtail that 
right, and to put them on a footing disad- 
vantageous to them.—To enter into the 
question, whether the laws for restraining 
the catholics were originally politic, or, ra- 
ther, whether they were just; that is to 
say, whether the policy which dictated them 
was of such a nature as to render that just 
which was not within the general rule of 
justice, would be a discussion exceedingly 
unnecessary at this moment. At the same 
time, it will be necessary to attend to the 
particular period of history in which these 
restrictions were principally imposed. I 
think I need not state what will be the ar- 
gument in reply. No man’s mind, I hope, 
isso framed as to imagine that the restric- 
tions can be justified on account of the 
length of time they have been allowed to 
continue. Such an opinion would be a so- 
licism in political reasoning ; it would do 
away the original principle on which such 
laws were founded, to contend, that though 
they might be unnecessary at the time they 
were adopted, yet that, by a long lapse of 
time, they have acquired a prescriptive light. 
If a restrictive law is made on account of 
peculiar cirenimstances of a political nature, 
the moment those circumstances cease, the 
Yestriction ceases to be politic, and conse- 
quently ceases to be just. I cannot conceive 
how any man can be justified in supposing 


that, where the circumstances on which a 

law is founded have ceased, the justice of 
continuing that Jaw can be a matter for fair 

reasoning. It may so happen, though I 

think it has not so happened in this case, 

but it has nearly happened, that the fact of 
long restrictions may make it difficult after- 

wards to restore the objects of them to that 

situation in which they would have been if 
the restrictions had never been imposed. I 

think one may generally state, that all the 

restrictions of the catholics were laid, not 

on their religious but their political opinions. 

At the: time they were made, I have doubts 

whether many of those who concurred in 

them did not disapprove of the principle ; 

and I have doubts also, whether others did 
not mix sentiments of persecution and ran- 

cour with those restrictions. I would not 
wish to go to antient times; but in the 
early period of the reigns of Queen Eliza- 
beth and James I. no one can suppose it was 
any particular religious bigotry that led to 
the restrictions with regard to the catholics. 
As far as one can learn of the character of 
Queen Elizabeth, her faith was not so re~ 
pugnant to the catholic religion as that of 
many protestant ministers, who were prin- 
cipally concerned in the restrictions. She 
managed the question with a degree of 
prudence which proved her one of the most 
consummate princes of the age. She seemed 
to be engaged in a general war with several 
great catholic powers, and particularly with 
the King*of Spain. From the connexion 
which the King of Spain had with the ca- 
tholics by the league with France, she was 
necessarily involved in disputes with France, 
as well as other powers of the continent; 
therefore they were political circumstances 
which occasioned those harsh and severe 
laws against the catholics which passed in 
her reign. Whatever other pretences might 
have been resorted to, it is plain the ca- 
tholics were not considered as the loyal sub- 
jects of Queen Elizabeth. But I am speak- 
ing of old times, and the circumstances of 
them do not relate to the present. Even ia 
the reigns that followed, very few restric~ 
tions by penal law were enacted, very few 
restrictions of disabilities took place till a 
much later period. ‘This may be accounted 
for from the circumstance that there was 
no suspicion of the catholics; but afterwards, 
in the time of the Stuarts, and Charles 1. 
and II., suspicions had taken possession of 
the minds of the peopie of this country, 
which made those restrictions necessary, 
many of which have been done away, and. 








*3H 2 


some are now under consideration. When 
‘we come to the revolution, it is impossible 
not to see that all the laws of the catholics 
were political laws. It was nota catholic, 
but a jacobite, you wished to restrain. When . 
King James was driven from the country ; 
when his enormous tyrauny became so 
mixed with bigotry, that many persons pro- 
fessed to be able to unravel his conduct, and 
tell what to attribute to religion, what to 
bigotry, and what to tyranny, it was, easy 
to suppose that the catholics should be ac- 
tuated by an attachment for a king who had 
lost his throne in consequence of his par- 
tiality for their faith, Ireland at this time 
was the seat of civil war. Undoubtedly it 
‘was natural, after that war was settled by 
conquest, to prevent the conquered from 
enjoying the privileges of the conquerors. 
Kt was not against the religious faith of those 
who adored the Virgin Mary, or believed in 
the doctrine of transubstantiation—King 
William was unquestionably a great man ; 
I may say the greatest that ever filled the 
throne of this or any other counfry ; but 
whoever would wish to raise his character, ; 
by represeating him asa persecutor of he- 
resy and idolatry, materially mistake the 
character of that prince. I am _ persuaded, 
that he most reluctantly consented to harsh 
measures against the catholics of “Ireland, 
and only did so, because it was represented | 
to him by his ministers, that they were ab- 
solutely necessary. That King William 
would have acted wiser, if he had made 
those restrictions less harsh, it is not now | 
our business to consider. King William, in | 
conceding his own to the opinion of others, 
acquiesced, on theground of the difference 
of opinion among the Roman catholics as to 
the right of succession to the crown, aud in 
conformity to that advice which his ministers 
gave him, The years that followed the re- 
volution were most of them years of war ; 
and those that were not years of war, were, 
with reference to the catholics, years of a 
suspicious nature. Endeayours were made 
to bring about a religions war, in which it 
was impossible for the enemy not to have 
Jooked with confidence to the assistance of 
Ireland, and therefore the catholics were 
disarmed. It might haye been wise so to 
do. ‘That there were bigoted motives ac- 
tuating some I will not attenapt to deny— 
there were many persons in this, ag well as 
that country, who were of opinion, that by 
these persecutions they should convert tq 
the protestants the propeysty of the whole 
kingdom of Ireland; others there were, who 
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thought that more lenient measures were 
likely to be more successful. The effect 
proved that the measures adopted not oply 
failed, but they were of a nature which 
rendered their success absolutely impossible 
They were laws which, though nominally 
against the catholics were substantially againg 
the jacobites. Inthe two next reigns the 
same laws continued, because the same Spie 
rit was supposed to exist, and the same 
danger to be apprehended frora it. In the 
rebellions which followed, the conduct of 
the catholics in remaiainy quiet, gave them 


-ajust claim to the indulgence of the house ; 
,yet no man who considers the grounds of 


those rebellions, will think that any degre 
of trust could haye been reposed in 

catholics —We come now to the period of 
his present majesty’s reign: a period at 
which all. danger of a pretender, and the 
return of the Stuart family to the throng, 
was extinguished. I shauld certainly say, 
that all] danger of that nature had vanished 
in the Jatter end of the reign of George IL, 
and that there was no longer any dispute ag 
to the succession to his majesty’s crown, 
From that period no further danger existed, 
During the lord-licutenancy of the duke of 
Bedford, at the time of his majesty’s ae, 
cession, the system of relaxation towards 
the body of the catholics was adopted. There 
was a remarkable circumstance at the period 


to which I am referring, that proves-to me 
more clearly than any thing else, that the 
‘causes of these restrictions were at an end, 


So far was the lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
caring the American war, and the war with 
France, from pretending that there wa 
any danger to be apprehended, that upon 
an alarm on the coast of Cork, arms, though 
contrary to law, were put iato the hand 
ot those against whom the restrictions 1 
mained, on account of the unjust susp 
cions that they were not worthy of being 
trusted. ‘Then undoubtedly there was a good 
deal of difference of opinion ; for although 
there was not much doubt in this house 
yet gentlemen must know that the cath 
lics of Ireland were the subject of much 
consideration. I need only refer to the 
letters published by the late Mr. Burke te 
lative to the conversations in those days 
I remember. in 1776 or 1777, the matter 
being mentioned in a conversation inthis 
house. It became atopic of discussion dh 
ring the period of the American war, whea 
party politics ran high, and when, persom 
felt warm, as undoubtedly they ought ta 
fee] upon occasions of such public ip 
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ce. The opinion then was, that it | tholics of Ireland, but also of the landed 
was a desitable thing to liberate the ca-| property. This has been attended with the 
tholics from the disqualifications which | happiest effect. It has produced the effect 
attached to them; and I rather believe} of softening and correcting those distinctions 
that the real grounds of the motion, and| between the catholics and the protestants, 
of the bill, moved and seconded by two| which were found so oppressiye. The ca- 
celebrated names, sir George Saville aud| tholics are now possessed of a great deal of 
Mr. Dunning, were not so much to relieve} that property which was taken from their 
the catholics of Ireland. I did conceive, | ancestors. I mention this, because one of 
that to bar a man of his right on account of} the epprehensions with respect to the catho- 
his religious opinions, was tyranny, that | lics was, that they had preserved memoirs of 
the maxim of salus populi never could ap-| the ancient state of property, and that, on a 
ply, because the safety of the people could | favourable opportunity, they were to claim 
pot operate as a ground for preventing aj of the protestants all the property that be- 
man from enjoying his religious opinion. | longed to their ancestors. This objection 
A great disposition was shown to follow up| has been completely done away ; for at this 
the system of relaxation. It was thought| moment, if you were to reverse the aet of 
that what had been done might lead to a} settlement, and restore the property of those 
relaxation of ajl the laws against the catho- | who possessed before Cromwell's time, I be+ 
lics, All that scattered men’s minds at the} lieve the catholics would be as great suffer- 
time was this,—an apprehension of the pope | ers as the protestants. And what catholics? 
ar pretender. There mighi have been in| Why, the catholics who are now rich and 
some persons sentiments of respect and com- | powerful, viz. the only catholics to whons 
passion, and in others an inclination to taunt | we would give an addition of power. Frong 
gr insult ; but there was not one person’ the time of the acquisition of property by 
who had any degree of fear or terror, as, the catholics, I have never been able to con- 
one single ingredient in forming his opinion. | ceive on what principle their demands were 
It was said, that the restrictions in Ireland, not conceded to them; least of all, why 
the ferocious manners of those who were particular restrictions should have been kept 
protestants, and ihe insults sustained by the up, when others were abandoned. What 
catholics, had produced, as Mr. Burke says, | are the restrictions now existing? The ge- 
a degree of desperation in that unhappy _neral restrictions may be comprised under 
people, which made it doubtful how far | these two heads: one, the incapacity under 
they were to be trusted. The effect of the | which the catholics lie with regard: to the en~ 
system had been that of changing, by de- joyment of certain offices, civil and military ; 
grees, the whole property of Ireland, and. the other, the incapacity of sitting in either 
that country was brought into a state highly house of parliament. Gentlemen who have 
to be lamented, I do not mean to make | attended to all this history of the restrictions 
any cgmparison between the treatment of | of the catholics (sorry Iam to say, a large 
the black slaves on the coast of Africa, and chapter in the history of Great Britain,): 
that of the people of Ireland; I mean only | need not be told, that it has beer useless 
fa state, that it was a circumstance likely to | with reference to the ends proposed, and cer 
produce the general disaffection of the | tainly odious to those who have been affect+ 
people, that the whole of the property was | ed by it. I believe it is not considered by 
in the hands of the protestant ascendancy, | foreigners as that part of our constitution. 
while the mass of the population was catholic. | which is most deserving of admiration. The 
Even among those whose forms of govern- | two heads of restrictions are quite distinct. 
menf are less free than ours, the property and | Suppose I proceed to consider, first, that 
power should go hand-in-hand, and there | with respect to offices; the: restrictiong 
should be no other distinction except that of | under this head go either to limit the pre~ 
the proprietor and the servant. We began | rogative of the crown or the choice of the 
by enabling the catholics to acquire property. | people. We restrain the prerogative of the 
What has been the consequence ? The power | crown. in appointing the catholics to certain 
egunected with the free trade and constitu- | offices: let us,examine on what ground, 
tion we gave ta. Ireland in 1782, has pro-| Originally the test act’ was for the purpose 
duced an increase of property beyond all | of excluding the catholies from. the: service 
Proportion greater than that enjoyed by the | of Charles II., to prevent catholics being: 
protestants. ‘There has been not only an in- | appointed by Charles. II. to: executive offi~ 
ease. of mercantile property among the ca-| ces: and-here.a very: whimsical. but strong 
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observation occurs. One of the most po- 
pular arguments in favour of the test, with 4 
view to the restraint on. the prerogative, 
and I have heard it frequently used, was, 
that it was necessary to make the constitu- 
tion agreeable to analogy ; and that when 
it was insisted that the king should be of 
the church of England, it was necessary 
all his-officers should be of the same persua- 
sion. What beautiful uniformity there is 
in this, I] own I cannot see. I apprehend 
that our ancestors reasoned in a very dif- 
ferent manner. JI apprehend it was not be- 
cause we forced the king to be a protestant, 
that we found it necessary to have his offi- 
cers of the same religion, but because we 
doubted whether the king was in reality a 
protestant or not, 'and because we suspect- 
ed him of a design to overturn the consti- 
tution of the country, as in the case of 
James If. If we suspected him of being a 
catholic, it was right we should not suffer 
any officers to be near him who might assist 
him in an infraction of the constitution. 
But it is the most strange reasoning I ever 
heard, that because the king being a protes- 
tant, and therefore not liable to suspicion, 
you are to prevent him from having the as- 
sistance of his catholic subjects. ‘This test 
passed in the reign of Charles II., and with 
the approbation of a very great man (Mr. 
Locke), who observed, that it might have 
been a necessary measure. The next reign 
was that of James II., who was a_ professed 
catholic. If there was any virtue in other 


days—God knows there was little enough in | 


his : if he had repealed the test act, it would 
have been for the purpose of obtaining the 
means: of acting against the liberty of the 
subject. Then how came the laws to be 
continued? The continuation of the test 
Jaws after the revolution, was because the 
dissenters being included in the test act, it 
was the object of the high church party to 
hold the dissenters to a Jaw which they had 
favoured. It was a kind of compromise, on 
enacting. it against the Roman catholics, to 
say, we will retain it against you. In this 
control of the parliament, it ought to be 
observed how the question stands. The test 
does not prevent the king from appointing 
a catholic to any office, civil or military ; 
it only makes it necessary, after a certain 
time, for the person appointed to do a 
eertain act. With respect to the catholic 
dissenters, you have given it up in a great 
number of points, and you have maintained 
it in others. We come now to the distinc- 
tion of those cases in which you have given 


up the restraint. You have given it up with 
regard to all subordinate offices in the army 
and navy, and in the profession of the Jay 
but you refuse it with respect to the higher 
offices. Then you say to the catholics, ews 
have kept nothing from you as a body ; 
you do not all expect to be chancellors, ge 
nerals, staff officers, admirals, or other 
great officers ; therefore, as you do not al] 
expect to arrive at these distinctions, there 
can be no harm in forbidding any of you to 
obtain them!” Do you wish the Roman 
catholics to be actuated by a sense that they 
are trusted by the executive government, or 
not? If not, and you should, in giving 
them offices, appear to entertain diffidence 
and mistrust of them, they will be executed 
with that remissness and disregard of the 
public service which such mistrust is calcu 
lated to inspire. Suppose I send to a gen. 
tleman of the law, and I say to him, it i 
true you may possess talents, but do you 
think there is any probability of your being 
lord chancellor? He might probably an. 
swer, that there was not ; but is there nota 
very material difference in having an impos. 
sibility and bar put to the advancement of a 
man to the honours of his profession? 
Suppose a person is engaged in trade, and 
he can gain a bare living, or perhaps save 
about twenty pounds a year. I say to him, 
** you may go on, and be as industrious as 
you please, but you shall never make more 
than 1,000,0001.”". He says, he is content- 
ed. Well, but does any one think that this 
country could have arrived at the height it 
has, if there had been such a restriction on 
the exertions of industry ? It is not be 
cause a man’s quality is low, that he is 
prevented by the exercise of his faculties 
from becoming wealthy ; but if you limit 
his endeavours, you destroy the spirit of 
enterprise and exertion which impels him, 
and, by such a system finally prevent his 
success. Do you not think it would be the 
most destructive blow to the enterprise, it- 
dustry, and energy of the country, aad 
undermine the principal source of our riches 
te put a restraint on the exercise of a mani 
genius and industry ? Do we not often heat 
of a person, not of consequence either from 
birth or fortune, say, “‘ Ilive, thank God, 
in acountry, were, by industry and talents 
I may arrive at the fortune of the greaittt 
duke in the land.” Is not this cheering? 
Is not the unlimited power of gain the grea 
principle on which industry, enterprise, 

commerce exist ? What should we say ifmené 
particular descriptions were to be restrictedia 
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their fair pursuits ? They stand marked and 
circumscribed to the limit of their possible 
gain. Apply the principle to the profes- 
sions—to. the law particularly, the one per- 
haps in which it operates the most. I would 
ask those who are conversant with the pro- 
fession, whether it would not damp the ar- 
dour of a young man, if he were to be told 
that he might obtain some pecuniary ad- 
-yantage, but that he could never rise to any 
office of dignity. Iam not supporting the 
propriety of indulging sanguine hopes, but 
certainly one of the greatest incentives in 
the breast of a parent to give his son a good 
education, is the hope of one day seeing him 
fill the situation of chancellor, or some other 
splendid office. Take that hope away, and you 
destroy the greatest incentive to an aspiring 
mind. But when you apply the argument to a 
military life, how much stronger is it! Is not 
the very essence of the profession ambition, 
and a thirst of glory ? What can you expect 
ofa lieutenant or captain, who, after exert- 
ing himself in the service of the country, 
comes home, and, reflecting upon the dan- 
gers he has shared, admires the skill and 
ability of his commander, or perhaps thinks 
something might have been done better— 
what must be his feelings, if he is obliged 
to add, ‘‘ But I can never expect to com- 
mand an army ; ail my thoughts are useless ; 
I may be a colonel, perhaps a general, but a 
general on the staff, that I can never be! I 
go to my station, because I am a man of ho- 
nour; but can I do it with the same eager- 
ness as if, after I have escaped the danger, 
my reward was to be proportioned ?”’ Does 
not such a consideration as this lay an extin- 
guisher on military enterprise ? Is it not de- 
sirable that every man should look, for the 
purpose of exciting his activity and zeal, to 
future rewards of the highest sort? But put 
it in another way. Is it not of importance 
that every man entrusted with the concerns 
of others should feel the necessity of gaining 
a great character for ability and integrity ? 
It is not only satisfactory but necessary. 
But if you say, there is a ne plus ultra, be- 
yond which you cannot go—you are to think 
only of filling your coffers, quocunque modo 
tem, how different must be the situation 
of him who feels he can never rise in his 
profession, though endued with the most 
splendid talents, compared with the man 
whose exertions are excited by the prospect 
of future honours! Do you think these men, 

the catholics, do not believe themselves to 

amarked people, separated from the resi 
ofthe community, not on account of thei 
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religious opinons, but the political opinions 
connected with them ? In all great concerns, 
the extent of the justice or injustice is of con- 
siderable importance. Who is it you are 
thus stigmatizing and degrading ? Is ita few 
people of a particular way of thinking? No; 
it is three-fourths of the people of Ireland, 
and one-fourth of all his majesty’s subjects 
in Europe. Would you think, that, under 
these circumstances, such a thing could be, 
so far as to the part that relates to the control 
of the king’s prerogative ? I ought, however, 
first to mention the exclusion from being she- 
riffs; but that is more connected with the ju- 
risdiction I shall have to mention hereafter. 
Can any body suppose, that government would 
be likely to put improper persons into the of- 
fice of sheriff in Ireland? Would they no- 
minate catholic sheriffs, to raise distur- 
bances ? I say, it is one of the occasions in 
which it is least possible to suspect an abuse 
of the King’s prerogative, aud where it 
ought not to be controlled. Now with re- 
spect to parliament, the votes of the peers im 
parliament subsisted during the reigns of 
Elizabeth, James I. Charles I. and II. till 
somewhere about the period of 1698. I 
would ask the most zealous historian that 
took the side against the Stuarts, whether 
any mischief by the votes of the catholic 
peers did really occur? Here I quote Mr. 
Locke, who says—‘‘ and with respect to 
the votes of the catholic peers, I think, pro- 
vided the test act is preserved, they are fit 
and beneficial.” When did they cease? Ina 
1698, upon the discovery of the popish 
plot, suppose it to be true or false, when the 
country was thrown into a paroxysm of ter- 
ror, when it was believed that the catholics 
were going to massacre the protestants, 
when it was expected they were to have the 
assistance of the king of Spain, and when 
the ridiculous story of the silver bullets was 
set on foot. It was at such a moment of 
popular fury this measure ‘passed. No man 
thought of expelling the catholics from par- 
liament till the people had been put intoa 
paroxysm of rage and terror. Why did they 
do this ? Because there was-nothing else to 
be done against them: it was for no other 
reason they passed that intolerable law, 
which put an end to their sitting. in the 
house of commons—. You come now to that 
part of the case which does not 2ffect to di- 
minish the power of the king, but to con- 
tral the rights of the people. You go to the 
electors of Ireland, and you say to them, 
you shall not elect a catholic. Upon what 
principle is it you conceive, that if a Roman 
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catholic has a mischievous .project in his 
head, it can be defeated by keeping him out 
of parliament? It has always been the ob- 
jection to the test act, that two descr'ptions 
of protestants are in the house of commons. 
We know the dissenters do sit, and have be- 
come the most meritorious of any of its mem- 
bers. What is the objection to the catholics? 
That they cannot wish well to the church of 
England. Why, that is your argument 
against the dissenters. You do not deny 
the dissenters the privilege of sitting in par- 
jiament, though you say they do not ap- 
prove the church establishment. But the 
practice is every thing. What would be the 
practical effect of the catholics having a seat 
in the house of commons? Does any man 
believe, that if there were a total repeal of 
these restrictive laws, there would be twen- 
ty catholic members returned from Ireland 
to this house? But I would take it according 
to the population of the country, and say, 
that there were four-fifths catholic. If, 
conirary to all the principles that govern 
elections, the mere population were the only 
thing to be considered, this would, perhaps, 
give about 80 members. Now the house 
consists of 658 members. Supposing it pos- 
sible that 80 catholics were to be returned 
out of that number, though I do not think 


there would be more than twenty, could | 


they be dangerous to the establishment of 
this country ? If the doctrine of virtual re- 
presentation be well founded, would it not 


add to the true virtual representation of this ' 


country, if three-fourths of the representa- 


tives were catholics? When people put the | 


argument to extremes, and say, that this 
place is not represented, and that place is 
not represented, but that you have those in 
the house of commons who represent the 
whole community ; that the trading ,and 
commercial interests, and the military, naval, 
and learned professions, are all duly repre- 
-sented ; that you have the landed country 
gentlemen, statesmen and politicians, sol- 
diers, sailors, merchants, lawyers—in fact, 
that you have a kind of virtual representa- 
tion of all the people of the coutnry,—I 
deny it: you have not the representa- 
tion of the Roman catholics—you want what 
you are afraid to have—you ought to desire 
what they pray for—you ought te have that 
complete virtual representation they offer 
you. I have been speaking for the public 
benefit—I now speak for the benefit of the 
catholics. You say to the people of Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, and Manchester, it is- 
true, you send no members to the house of 
commons, but you have membevs of parlia- 


' ment who are connected with the comm 
and manufactures of those places. It jg true. 
but still it is my wish to have a more direct 
representation. ‘Lhe fact is, the virtual yg. 
presemtation is undoubtedly a vital pring} 
in the constitution of the country. If 
particular class of men are excluded, you 
have not a real virtual representation, in the 
sense the word representation ought to be 
understood, implying a sympathy and fa. 
low feeling between the representative apg 
the persons represented. The very substeiy 
of representation is, that the members of 
parliament should not be able to tax they 
constituents without taxing themselves, 
Now I say that there is no feeling of this 
kind with respect to the catholics, U 
the same principle you deprive the électoty 
of Ireland from electing Roman catholicss 
you deny the corporations the right of 
choosing them, for they cannot be at the 





head of any corporation. I want to know 
upon what principle it is that corporations 
are to be denied the privilege of appointing 
catholics to the office of mayor, or other sy. 
_ perior offices ? Corporations being composed 
‘chiefly of protestants, there is not much 
danger, as some would say, or not muth 
‘hope, as others would say, of the catholi¢s 
being adinitted. Is not this one of those ad. 
ditional instances in which you keep the 
| Stigma without any practical advantages? 
''You fix an unnecessary stigma on the c 
tholics; and an unnecessary stigma is, ofall 
modes of punishment, that which is most 
grating to the people, and destructive of the 
unanimity and concord necessary “for the 
safety of the state. I shall say a very few 
words as to certain objections to the matter 
of this petition. I think the objectionst 
| the jacobites are given up; but it is said, 
that there is something in the nature of th 
Roman catholics that makes it dangerous to 
grant them the same privileges as protestants 
Seme have stated, that there is a geneml 
impropriety and incongruity in persons of 
different religious principtes acting togethet. 
I should like to know the theory on whith 
this argument rests. I am speaking now 
religious differences ;—why two men sitting 
in council together should, instead of inquit 
ing how the forces of the country oughtto 
be disposed of, and where the fleets a 
to be sent, whether to Jamaica or any 


| 





part of the West Indies, fall to a discussion 
about transubstantiation, and dispute be 
cause one adores the Virgin Mary and tt 
other adores the saints? Is it to be sup 

that justices on the bench, when they-tf 
criminal or civil points, will quit their duty 
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ip order to commence idle controversies on 
religious points ? There are countries where 
the law and religion are one and the same 
thing ; where consequently, there would be 
an impropriety in separating them: but I 
want to know, upon what principle it is that 
men may not act together, who entertain 
strong differences on religious creeds. ‘This 





stands upon theory only, for the practice is | 
inst it. Is there in Europe one state or 
country that does not employ persons of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions in the highest | 
offices? In former times even this was the | 
practice, when there was more heat and 
animosity. When bigotry was at its height | 
in France, when.it led Henry the Fourth to | 
renounce the protestant and embrace the ca- 
tholic religion, in order to obtain the throne 
of that kingdom, did it ever occur to any 
one to suggest, that the Duke de Sully, his 
minister, who was a protestant, could not 
advise with him about public affairs ? Was 
he ever accused of being a bad minister, be- 
cause he was a protestant ? No one ever ob- 
jected to M. Neckar, the minister of the 
late king of France, because he was a pro- 
testant.. Does not the emperor of Germany 
employ protestants in the various important 
affairs of his dominions ? The government 
of Vienna is intrusted to prince Ferdinand of 
Wirtemberg, a protestant. It is true, the 
bigotry of Frederick the Great could not in- 
duce him to employ protestants as his mi- 
nisters or officers ; but perhaps it was be- 
cause he could not find any that were fit for 
his service. What is the case with Russia ? 
The first employment in the service of the 
emperor of Russia is filled by prince Sarto. 
tiski, whose religion is that of the Greek 
church. With regard to the Swiss cantons, 
the employment of protestants has been, 
perhaps, less than in other places, but they 
have frequently filled offices of government 
jointly with the catholics, In the demo- 
cratic canton of Uri, and some others, the 
catholics were more numerous; a proof 
that they may take an active part in the ad- 
ministration of a popular government, with- 
out any evil consequences resulting from 
the opinions they profess, In the canton | 
of Appenzel the catholics and protestants 
are half and half.—The pretender being 
gone, and all other ques ions of radical dif- | 
ficulty removed as to him, we now come to 
another person—the pope. I wish to know 
whether, during the last 200 years, the pope 
has been 4 person to be feared? If he has, 
itcan only have been in one way, by his 
Oppression of the catholics: Long before 
the period of the revolution, all the political 
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influence of the pope, with respect to this 
country, had ceased. His power became 
afterwards absolutely insignificant ; and du-, 
ring the whole of the question between the 
houses of Stuart and Brunswick, it was no- 
torious that the pope could not stir one Ro- 
man catholic in Ireland. But it is stated 
that the persons principally concerned in 
the rebellion of 1798 were Roman catholics. 
I have no doubt that the catholics had their 
share in that rebellion ; but were they in- 
stigated by the pope? What! by the pope, 
while he was in a state of servitude and hu-: 
miliation? Did the pope, while he looked 
to this country as almost.his only support, 
wish to overturn our government, and pre- 
vail on the Irish catholics to follow Messrs. 
O’Connor, Emmett, and M‘Nevin? This 
fear of the influence of the pope, when he 
has no power to do us harm, and when he 
cannot do us good, even though he wished it, 
is perfectly absurd. It is an alarm which can 
be accounted for on no rational principle. 
Has the recollection of the proconsuls, sent 
by the Cesars to govern this country, left 
such an impression upon us, as to make us 
dread every thing that comes from Rome ? 
But it is said, Buonaparté has obtained an in- 
fluence over the pope, the pope governs the 
Irish priests, and thus Buonaparté will be. 
able to attach to him the catholics of Ireland, 
Without canvassing the question of the in- 
clination of the pope to serve the views of 
Buonaparté, I shall admit that the French 
government will willingly employ his in- 
fluence so far as they can obtain it. That 
the great enemy of this country would be 
very willing to make use of such an engine 
to serve his purposes in Ireland, I have no 
doubt. . But how will he use his influence ?. 
If you will repeal these laws, you will have. 
nothing to fear from that quarter ; but if, 
on the contrary, you persevere in your re 
strictions, the way in which the influence so, 
much dreaded may be exercised can only be 
this: The Irish catholics will be told, ‘ An 
equal participation of rights. was held out ta. 
you; but, instead of granting your just 
claims, instead of affording you the relief 
and protection you were promised, you are 
still stigmatized as outcasts. You have, 
therefore, now only to look toa catholic em- 
peror for assistance, and through him you 
may expect the emancipation which has 
been denied. you.’ This is the language 
which may be used if you are determined to 
persist in your present system ; but, in the 
other alternative, what influence can the pope 
have? Suppose he were. to direct the priests 
to take care that none but Roman catho ic 
31 
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fnembers were chosen for Ireland; and 
suppose this-influence were so far to suc- 
ceed as to bring a considerable proportion. of 
Roman catholics into this house among 
the representatives from Ireland, is it likely 
that Buonaparté would find many friends 
among these Roman catholic members dy If 
there were eighty members Roman catholics, 
it would be an extravagant supposition in- 
deed to say that even three of them would 
be so dead to all sense of honour and duty, 
so blind to the interests and happiness of 
their country, as to become the instruments 
of Buonaparté. Of the influence to be used 
in this way by the pope, surely no reason- 


able person can entertain any serious appre- | 


hension. Is it possible ta look forward to 
any future circumstances under which that 


Whfluence can become dangerous? Great | 


gnen, it is said, have long views; but some 
views are so long, that my sight, I must 
éonfess, cannot reach them. It has been 
said of our-system of government, esto per- 
petua; but I should desire no better secu- 


Fity for the power and the constitution of 
this country lasting for ever, than that they 
should continue until either a pope or a Buo- 
naparté could obtain a majority in this house. 
<I must now turn to another view of the 
pen 


‘It has always been maintained 

hat the differences between the Roman -ca- 
tholics and the protestants are not merely re- 
ligious,. but political. It is on this ground 
the oaths the former are required to take 
are defended. ‘The oath is framed against 
the authority of a foreign priest, though that 
authority is merely spiritual. But if. it be 
any objeetion to the Roman catholics, that 
they deny the king’s supremacy, what do 

ou say to the opinions of the people of 
Scotland? The presbyterian religion, which 
js established in Scotland, does not admit 
the king to be the head of the church ; and 
surely the presbyterian doctrine and disci- 
pline’of ‘it are at least as repugnant to the 
established religion of this country, as the 
opinions’ of the Roman catholics are! Yet 
Scotland, with this’ presbyterian church, 


forms a part of the united kingdom, But. 


do not the Roman catholics swear, that no 
temporal consequences whatever follow from 
the doctrine they hold on the question of 
supremacy ? They do swear, and yet itis 
‘said we cannot believe them.. What! are 
they not to be believed on oath, because 
they. are Roman catholics? To make such a 
declaration, is to display to my mind either 
‘great malignaticy of heart, or an ssa 
nary deficigney of understanding: but if the 


‘declaxatieh were made on the part of the go- 


[se 
vernment of this country, it would be ath 
avowal of wickedness beyond any thing | 
can conceive. Would you say, 
proposed and passed acts of parliament tp 
persuade them to swear that which you 
would not believe when sworn ? Woild 
you own that you wished to seduce they 
into perjury ? The moment you find that, 
man attends mass, he is therefore a Roman 


lieved. To add to: the absurdity, you fran 
another oath, to keep out of  parliaméyy 
those very persons of whom it is said you 
must not believe that which they swear 
This is really at once insulting to the under. 
standing and the feelings of mankind. Iti 


can be expected patiently to bear—] shal 
| not pretend to enter into controversial argue 
ments on the question of doctrine. In 
that is a subject respecting which I own] 
have neither sufficient learning nor patiencs 
to fit me for the discussion ; but if I had 
| much of both as the lord chancellor of Tre. 
land, I am sure his example would deter ime 
from undertaking so arduous a task. When 
I consider the state of religion in Earope, 
of which perhaps three-fourths of the inky 





| bitants are Roman catholics, I am astonish 
| ed that such opinions respecting that religion 
can be maintained. Is it possible that any 
man can be found bold enough to say of 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of civilized 
Europe, that they are not to be believed 
upon oath? Such an assertion implies, thit 





Roman catholic nations are not only inc 
| pable of the relations of peace and amity, 
| but unfit for any of the relations of sociey 
| whatever. The existence of any sith 
; Maxim supposes gross ignorance and bath 
| rism in the people among whom it pievail, 
| Every enlightened’ mind, every man wh 
| wishes well to his couptry, must treat it 
| with scorn and indignation. When abil 
| was some time ago introduced respecting the 
army, I objected to the oaths it containel, 
| on the ground that it was not fit to ask am 
| man to take them ; but it will be extraotd: 
| nary indeed, if those who insisted upom pit 
| scribing these oaths should now turn roum, 
| and declare, that they will not believe. them, 
| when taken. When the petition I hadth 
honour to bring into this house was fitt 
read, the clear and temperate statementd 
the case which it contains appeared tt 
make a deep impréssion. I think I cotll 
gee -genilemen say to themselves,” ths 
is not the -way I used to think dt 








the Roman catholits. No, certainly mh 
It is not the way in which many used 


that You 


catholic, and therefore no longer to be ba. 


more than a generous and ingenuous mini & 
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- think, because they had feceived false im- 


‘pressions from. persons who perhaps had an 
interest'in misleading their judgment. But 
it has since been whispered, that the lan- 
guage of the petition signifies nothing, be- 
cause. it is subscribed only by laynien. | I 
can assure the house, however, that there is 
noground of any suspicion on this account. 
The reason why there are no names of 
-priests in the petition is, because it relates 
only to civil rights ; on this account only, 
clerical persons thought it would be improper 
in them. to subscribe it. The oath, how- 
‘ever, has been taken by all the archbishops, 
bishops, and most of the priests of Ireland ; 
andif it be thought necessary that it should 
be taken over again, it will be taken. (I, 
however, have always regarded the admi- 
nistration of the oath as improper, and I 
recollect having some difference of opinion 
with a late noble friend of mine on this 
subject, I mean lord Petre, from whom, 
had he sat in the house of lords, the esta- 
blished religion, of this country would have 
had nothing to fear, for he would have only 
‘obtained more frequent opportunities of dis- 
playing his sincere attachment to the consti- 
tution. ‘His lordship defended the oath, be- 
cause it afforded the Roman catholics an-op- 
portunity of publicly contradicting the ca- 
jumnies reported against them. I said, that 
that might be an object with him, but it 
wastione with me, and that- } did not wish 
sucha law to remain on our statute-book. 
Having stated that I entirely disapprove of 
this oath, I must, however, inform the 
house, that I have at this moment, in my 
pocket, a letter from several of the arch- 
bishops and bishops, declaring that they 
have taken and signed the oath. They also 
declare, that it contains nothing contrary to 
the doctrines or faith of the Roman catholic 
religion, and that it is to be taken equally 
by the clergy and the laity ; but foreseeing 
that the fact of the oath being taken might 
be questioned, certificates have been sent 
from the courts before which it was admi- 
nistered. It is in these courts, therefore, 
amatter of record, and the authority of the 
fact is completed It is said, that since the 
Roman catholics have. already got so much, 
they. ought not to ask for more. My prin- 
ciple, however, is directly the reverse. It 
is natural'that. men in a state of servitude 
should wish to recover their rights ; . that 
they should desire to assimilate their rights 
with those of their fellow-citizens, in order 
that they may acquire a greater degree of si- 
milarity with them, It is their ambition to be 
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no longer slaves, but to become men. They 
ask this ; and until they obtain all they want, 
they have comparatively gained nothing. It 
would be to shut your eyes to all the evit 
dence of history, to suppose that you could 
impose upon mien an obligation not” to -look 
forward to the complete acquirement of their 
rights ; from the moment they began to ent 
joy any of them, they must aspire to be on 
a parity with the rest of their fellow-citizens 
The better argument is, that having already 
conceded so much, what remains ‘is nothing 
to you to give. Nothing can be more ab- 
surd than the conduct which is adopted to- 
wards the Roman catholics. You admit the 
ower orders into the army and navy, and 
you prevent the higher from rising to tliat 
rank they might expect to attain. You put 
arms intdé the hands of men, who, if thé 
French were to land, might be, from their 
want of knowledge, influenced to do you 
mischief; and yet you will not trust lora 
Fingal, or his brother, with a command. 
You rely, however, it appears, with confi- 
dence, on the loyalty of the ignorant and 
the prejudiced, and you intrust them with 
arms, Of which class of Roman catholics 
are you afraid; the higher, or the lower ? 
You do not trust those whose property gives 
them an interest in the country, and whose 
superior knowledge and information teach 
them to prefer the government of ‘theit 
country to every other; but you rely on the 
ignorant and uninformed. You place in the: 
hands of the latter the means of insurrec- 
tion, and you take from the former the pow~ 
er they would have, by: their influence, to 
repress commotions. But though you have 
little to give, what they have to ask is to 
them immense. You have left thent much 
power to do you mischief, and have afforded 
them little means of doing you good: 
Though they require: only qualification, co- 
poration, parliament, and offices under go- 
vernment, the object is of great magnitude 
to them. It is founded on the great princi-" 
ple of requiring to be placed on a footing of 
equality with their fellow-subjects. Equality 
of rights. is one of the principles which is 
dearest to the human heart, and it is one 
which the laws of Great-Britain, to their 
immortal honour, sanction. In whatever 
country that principle prevails, it produces 
the greatest of blessings. That country is 
truly happy, where, in the language of @ 
great modern poct, j 
«¢ Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts. 
though small, . 
<* Hesees hislittle lot the lot of all; 
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** Sees no contiguous palace rear its head, 

** To shame the meanness of his humble shed ” 
If a people are placed in a state of humility 
and degradation, can it be said, that to get 
out of that situation is to them nothing? 
But the confusion which prevails on this 
occasion has arisen from mixing politics and 
religion, two things which it has- always 
been the wish of the wisest philosophers and 
statesmen to keep distinct and separate. It 
is with great concern I have heard, that 
some eminent members of the established 
church are hostile tothe proposition I have 

‘to make; but I have some consolation 
in reflecting, that I have with me a 
person who enjoys as high a reputation 
as any member of the church, and for 
whose character I have the highest venera- 
tion and respect—I mean, Dr. Paley. He 
observes, ‘‘ it has indeed been asserted, that 
discordancy of religions, even supposing each 
religion to be free from any errors that-affect 
the safety or the conduct of government, is 
enough to render men unfit to act together 
in public stations. But upon what argu- 
ment, or upon what experience, is this as- 
sertion founded? I perceive no reason why 
men of different religious persuasions may 
not sit upon the same bench, deliberate in 
the same council, or fight in the same ranks, 
as well as men of various or opposite opinions 
upon apy controverted topic of natural phi- 





losophy, history, or ethics.” Dr. Paley con- 
siders restraints only justifiable on account of | 
political opinions, which may affect the safe- | 
ty of government. In endeavouring to state 
the case of exclusion, he says—* After all, 
it may be asked, why should not the legis- | 
lator direct his test against the political prin- 
ciples themselves, which he wishes to ex- 
clude, rather than encounter them through 
the medium of religious tenets, the only’ 
crime and the only danger of which consist . 
in their presumed alliance with the former ? 
Why, for example, should a man be required 
to renounce transubstantiation before he be ' 
admitted to an office in the state; when it | 
might seem to be sufficient that he abjure 
the pretender? There: are but two answers 
that ean be given to the objection which this 
question contains: first, that it is not opi- | 
. nions which the laws fear so much as incli- | 
nations, and that~political inclinations are | 
not so easily detected by the affirmation or 
denial of any abstract. proposition in poli- 
tics, as by the discovery of the religious 
creed with which they are went to be 
united: secondly, that when men renounce 
their religion they commonly quit all con- 
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nexion with the members of the church 
which they have left, that church no longe 
expecting assistance or friendship ftom them; 


| whereas particular persons might insinuate 


themselves into offices of trust and authority, 
by subscribing political assertions, and 

retain their predilection for the interests gf 
the religious sect to which they continued tg 
belong. By which means government would 
sometimes find, though it could not accug 
the individual, whom it had received into 
its service, of disaffection to the civil est, 
blishment, yet that, through him, it had 
communicated the aid and influence: of q 
powerful station to a party who were hostile 
to the constitution. These answers, how. 
ever, we propose rather than defend. The 
measure certainly cannot be defended at al}, 
except where the suspected union between 
certain obnoxious principles in polities, and 
certain tenets in religion, is nearly universal; 
in which case it makes little difference to the 
subscriber whether the test be religious of 
political: and the state is somewhat better 
secured by the one than the other.” T shall 
only take up the time of the house a few 
moments in reading another passage, in which 
it is clearly stated, that restrictions should 
not be continued after the circumstances in 
which they have originated have ceased, 
“Thus, if the members of the Romish 
church for the most part adhere to the inte- 
rests, or maintain the right, of a foreign 
pretender to the crown of these kingdoms, 
and if there be no way of distinguishing 


_ those who do trom those who do not retain 
, such dangerous: prejudices, government's 


well warranted in fencing out the whole 
sect from situations of trust and power. "Bit 


even in this example it is not to popery thi 


the laws object, but to popery as the mark 
of jacobitism ; an equivocal, indeed, and fil 
lacious mark, but the best, and perhaps the 
only one that can be devised. But then tt 


| should be remembered, that as the conney 


ion between popery and jacobitism, which 
is the sole cause of ‘suspicion, and the’ sole 
justification of those severe and jealous laws 
which have been enacted against the pto 
fessors of that religion, was accidental init 
origin, so probably it will be temporary@ 
its duration; and that these restrictions 
ought not’ to continue one day longer: that 
some visible danger renders them te 
cessary to the preservation of public tal- 
quillity.” Whatever then may be the 
opinions of ¢ertain members of the est 
blishment, I am happy to have the op 
portunity of quoting one authority, whidl 
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Situation of the Irish catholics very different 
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all'who love profound learning, exalted vir- 
tue, and sound morals, must respect.— With 
d to the time when these restrictions 
ought to have been removed, if there could 
be one time more proper than another, it 
was when the union was carried. ‘To that 
measure I certainly was hostile, and I have 
geen nothing since which could induce me 
to alter my opinion; but whether that opi- 
nion be right or wrong, is nothing to my 
resent argument. ‘The period at which the 
introduction of this measure would have 
been most proper, doubtless, was the mo- 
ment when the expectations of the Roman 
catholics were raised, when hopes were held 
out to them, or when they themselves at 
least conceived that the hour of their eman- 
cipation was arrived, and that they were to 
be placed on an equal footing with their 
fellow citizens. It has been said, however, 
that on this subject an argument may be 
drawn from practice which is sufficient to 
silence all reasoning. No one is a greater 
friend to the opposition of practice to theory 
than I am, when that opposition is justly 
applied. In the present case it is observed, 
that when the severe laws existed against the 
Roman catholics in Ireland, all was tran- 
quillity, even during the rebellions of the 
years 1715 and 1745; but that, after the 
concessions had been granted, the rebellion 
of 1798 broke out, m which the Roman 
catholics joined for the purpose of subvert- 
ing the monarchy and the constitution. If 
this argument were true, it would go only 
to this ;. that restrictions are good for keep- 
ing mankind in a state of tranquillity ; aud, 
therefore, you ought never to release them 
from severe laws, never restore them to 
their rights. This argument goes against 
every principle of liberty, and is only cal- 
culated to support the cruellest tyranny and 
most degrading slavery.- Its present object 
is to deprive of their rights one-fourth of 
his majesty’s subjects, and to place them in 
a state which must greatly embarrass the 
power and resources of the empire. Surely 
if there be a malady in our situation, this 
is it. But were there no circumstances be- 
sides the concessions, which rendered the 


inthe year 1798 from what that situation 
‘was in the reign of George 11? Is it sup- 
posed that the operation of the French re- 
volution had no influence on their minds, as 
Well as on the minds of men in other parts 
of Europe? The circumstances of that re- 
volution may fairly be allowed to have ten¢- 





dito make. them swerve from their aile_| 
i 


giance, not as catholics, but as subjects, Is 
there not also some allowance to be made 
for the connexion formed between the Ro- 
man catholics and the protestants of the 
north of Ireland, a people of enlightened 
minds, powerful from their talents and their 
industry? But the people of that part of 
Ireland, who are well known not to be 
much attached to the established church, 
considered the catholics to be like them- 
selves, persecuted. The year 1798 opened 
new views, and to the union which was 
then formed between the protestants and 
the catholics ought the activity of the latter 
in the rebellion to be in some degree ascribed. 
There is also another little circumstance 
which ought not to be passed over, when it 
is attempted to be argued that nothing in- 
tervened between the concessions in the 
year 1793 and the rebellion. Did nothing 
happen during Lord Fitzwilliam’s adminis- 
tration? Did that noble lord not conceive 
that he was acting the best for the peace of 
Ireland, by holding out to the catholics the 
hope of what they called their emancipa- 
tion? Doubts have been enteriained whether 
he was authorised by goverment to en- 
courage such hopes: but that has nothing to 
do with the present question; that the ex- 
pectation did exist, is a fact of the greatest 
importance. When that noble lord was re- 
called, when a motion was made on the 
subject in parliament, and negatived, the 
Roman catholics saw with grief the cup they 
had looked at with so much eagerness, . sud- 
denly dashed from their lips, at the moment 
they at last-expected to enjoy it. Would not 
any man say, that it he were a catholic, 
this would have been to hima great cause 
of despondency ? The history of the country 
showed the melancholy consequences of 
that disappointment; for it was not until 
after the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, that a 
connexion began to be*formed between Ire- 
Jand and France: and there.is every ap- 
pearance that the disappointment then ex- 
perienced by the Roman cathelics, drove 
some of them into this connexion. We 
have been told, that it appears trom certain 
inquiries made by the [Irish parliament, 
that catholic emancipation and retorm were 
not considered by the people in some parts 
of Ireland as of more value thdn a bit 
of paper or a ‘drop of ink.. I beiieve this 
may be the fact ; but was it not also stated 
by the same persons, that, had these 
measures been granted, they were aware 
that they niust have given up all hope of 
coing what they call ,ood, but which we 
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-eall mischief ?. All those who . wished to re- 
.volutionize Ireland were greatly alarmed 
during Lord Fitzwilliam’s administration, 
-and were perfectly convinced, that, if the 
measures to be proposed were carried, their 
intentions would be.completely defeated. I 
have been told, that at the time of the union 
no distinct promise of redress was made to 
the Roman catholics, and I believe it. No 
-minister could promise that which depended 
’ upon the determination of parliament. The 
right hon. gent. opposite to me could have 
done nothing more than promise to recom- 
mend their claims: but did not the catholics 
believe that through the measure of the 
union they would obtain complete redress ? 
Did they not rely on the promised support 
of the right hon. gent.? It was on that 
ground they gave all their weight to the 
proposition of the union; and I know some 
‘who have felt less kindness to the catholics 
on that account. The persuasion was cer- 
tainly general, that the catholic claims would 
be fully granted after .the union, and a 
learned gentleman (Dr. Duigenan) now 
. . hostile to these claims appears to have pro- 
.moted this persuasion. In a letter written 
_ by that learned gent, to an hon, friend of 
Maine, whom I am happy to see a member 
of this house (Mr. Grattan), there is a pa- 
ragraph to this purport; ‘‘ if we were one 
people with the British nation, the prepon- 
derarice of the protestant interest in the 
whole state would then be so great, that it 
would not be any longer necessary to curb 
the Roman catholies by any restraints what- 
ever.” Now when the Roman catholics 
found the opinion stated by the learned 
gent., who had been through the whole of 
his life against granting them redress, must 
they not have expected that the passing of 
the union was to be the signal for the re- 
dress of. their grievances? In a printed | 
speech, too; (printed in a way which might | 
entitle it to.be referred to as some authority) 
of a noble lord who once filled the chair of 
this house (lord Sidmouth), this passage of 
the learned gent.’s letter is referred to in 
support of the opinion, that no restraints 
would be necessary after the union. If, then, 
that noble Jord drew this inference, what 
conclusion was it to be expected the Roman 
catholics themselves should form? At that 
time, then, it appeared to. be thought that 
the repeal of these laws would be.a‘measure 
of safety to the Britlsh empire; and yet 
they remain in the same situation. I state 
not..this as any reproach to the right. hon. 


. 





gent. opposite to me; but what must the | 


catholics think, when they find that 
who most favoured the union, and who, on 
account of the measures then in contem. 
plation, held up that event as eminently og. 
culated to promote the well-being ands. 
curity -of the British empire, opposed their 
hopes? What the circumstanees were, whi 
prevented this question being then br 
forward, I shall not attempt to discuss, be. 
cause I do not pretend to know them + but 
I must observe, that its delay might have led 
to the very worst consequences. The q 
tholics, however, have shown by their con 
duct that they are guided by principles which 
merit the highest encomium. Their diy 
appointment has not made them resprt fp 
popular clamour or tumult. They’ hay 


‘brought forward their claims in the mog 


constitutional manner, and they rely with 
confidence and respect on the justice of this 
house. The presenting of the present petj. 
tion is a pledge of the propriety of their 
conduct ; and though my motion should not 
this night be acceded to, they will still haye 
gained something, by having an opportunity 
afiorded them of stating their. opinions, A 
great and respectable part of the people of 
the empire are now in favour of their claims, 
The people of England will soon be com 
pletely convinced of the propriety of grant 
ing them all they demand ; and antiquated 
prejudices, which it is my lot to expose ip 
1805, and which were doubtful in 1669, will 
be completely done away.—Hitherto I have 
said nothing of a kind of mysterious obje 
tion which has beén lately started. I hay 


been asked—‘* Why do you bring om thi’ 


question when success is impossible ?’ » Am 
other tells me, ‘‘ I like the measure as well 
as you; but why press it when. there ism 
chance of success?” .Why, I know, ofm 
circumstance that should render it. impos 
ble to carry this question in this house; ant 
there would at least be alittle better chang 
of success, if all those gentlemen. who at 
in favour of the measure would, favourw 
with their votes. I have been told thatthe 
repeal of these laws is canceived to be om 
trary to his majesty’s coronation oath. ‘Now, 
sir, were I to propose any thing which 
would be a violation of his majesty’s cote 
nation oath, I should not only think myself 
a disloyal subject, but a dishonest man. 

how absurd would it be to suppose) thi 
parliaryent, who made that oath for the 
king to take, should understand it to bind 


him to refuse his assent to fuaturg a 


which they might. present to, him! “The 
oath, as framed by parliament, was: addile 
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proposed to be repealed were passed after he 
had taken the oath. Now, if it could be 
maintained that the oath has any reference 
at all to legislative measures, still I would 
ask, how can it affect acts passed after it was 
framed? Such a doctrine appears to me cal- 


pistéred to king William, and statutes now | 
| 


- @lated to produce the greatest confusion, 


and completely to overturn the constitution. 
If it were true, the government of this coun- 

would no Jonger be a mixed monarchy, 
put we should be in a mixed state of anarchy 
gad confusion. But it is supposed that the 
coronation oath would be violated, because 
the effect of the measure now proposed 
would, itis said, be to overturn the church 
establishment of this country. These laws 





[5% 


cannot be silent when I see interested per- 
sons endeavouring to extend that influence 
beyond its due bounds. © It would be a great 
and incalculable evil, were it to be establish- 
ed as a maxim in this house, that no person 


|must move any measure, however great its 
i benefits might be, if it were once whispered - 


about, that it could not be successful, be- 


| cause another branch of the constitution was 
| hostile to it. 


I could wish to see any sa- 
crifice made for the gratification of the 
crown, except the sacrifice of the welfare 
and security of the country,. The man whe 
countenances such a sacrifice is not a loyal 
subject ; is not one who loves his king, but 
one who flatters him in order to betray him, 
—Having now troubled the house at ‘sa 


were, however, made against dissenters of | much length, I shall only briefly state a few 
all descriptions ; and yet the church was not | of the minor points which the subject pre- 


overturned by our union with the presby- 
terians of Scotland. Was the @ronation 
oath made to bénd in the one case, and nat 
in the other? According to this new doc- 
trine, Queen Anne must have broken her 
coronation oath when she consented to the 
union with Scotland, and his present ma- 
jesty must already have violated his corona- 
tion oath more than once, when he sanc- 
tioned the acts passed in his reign for the 
relief of the Roman catholics, His majesty 
did not refuse his assent to these acts; on 
the contrary, he did what I am sure he al- 
ways will do; he followed the advice of 
parliament, exercising at the same time his 
own judgment. While I glory in the name 
of an Englishman, I never can say that any 
thing which parliament thinks fit to be done 
¢amnot be done. If it had been the practice 
that nothing was to be moved in this house, 
but such questions as gentlemen had a reason- 





ithe situation of the army. 
ae in the king’s army in Ireland; he may 


lthose who would resist the 


sents. ‘There may be some persons who 
would not wish to repeal the whole of the 
restraints upon the Roman catholics, but 
who would wish to do away a part: I Should 
therefore expect, that all who view the 
question in this way will concur with me 
in voting to refer the petition to a com- 
mittee, in order to discover what part of the 
laws it may be fit to repeal. Among these 
minor points will also fall to be considered 
A catholic may 


arrive to the rank of a general, but nota 


Lae on the staff! If, however, he comes 


to England, he is liable to pains and pe- 
nalties on account of his religion. Surely 
question in the 
whole, must at least allow that this is a case 
in which some relief ought to be given. ‘I 
jam also assured that the common soldiers 
are restrained from the exercise of their re- 


' 


able hope of carrying, the country would | ligion sometimes in Ireland; but almost .al- 
have been deprived of most of the laws | ways in England. Some alteration is also 
which now constitute its greatest pride and | necessary in the law of marriage. I men- 
boast; for the best measures have in general | tion these circumstances as forming parts of 


Nat first strorigly resisted, and have at 
last been rendered ultimately successful by 
the perseverance of those who introduced 
them, and the good sense of parliament. 
But-J never can believe that any branch of 
our constitution will forget its duty ; and I 
am sorry that the report of an opinion having 
peen given on this subject, should be cir- 
culated—said to be given, too, by one who 
has a legislative voice, but who has no right 
{0 pronounce any opinion on matters pend- 
ing in this house. His majesty's lawful au- 
thority is one of ‘the cortier stones of the 
constitution ; but while I shall always exert 


piyself to support that Jawful authority, I 


ithe question which ought to induce such 
persons as think them worthy cf redress, ta 
go into a committee, whatever their objec- 
tions to the general question may be. [ 
have stated, that the disabilities under which 
the catholics suffer are of two sorts; namely, 
those which consist of restrictions on the 
| king’s prerogative, and those which restrain 
the choice of the people. I think that Ro- 
man catholics ought, like all the other sub- 
jects of his majesty, to be enabled to hold 
| places under the crown, and to sit in par- 
liament; but I understand there are some 
| who would consent to a proposition for ren- 
(omg them accessible to offices, but whQ 
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would not agree to give them seats in par- 
liament. Those who entertain this opinion, 
surely cannot refuse to go into the com- 
mittee. J understand there are others who, 
on the contrary, think it advisable that Ro- 
man catholics should be excluded from of- 
fices in the executive part of government ; 
but that, on the ground of virtual repre- 
sentation, which I have stated, they ought 
to be admitted to seats in the house of com- 
mons, I own that I think this opinion the 
most rational of the two; and surely those 
who entertain it cannot object to the mo- 
tion I am about to make.—I have now stated 
most of the general grounds on which I 
think the repeal of the laws complained of 
is advisable; and [ shall now very briefly 
mention a few of the advantages which 
may be expected to result from such a 
measure. A great proportion of the last 
and of the present session has been con- 
sumed in considering of the best means of 
recruiting the army, and of increasing our 
local and disposable force. Now, without dis- 
paraging the modes recommended by my right 
hon. friend (Mr. Windham) on this bench, 
or the right hon. gent. opposite, for attain- 
ing this desirable object, I will venture to 
say, that no scheme whatever. of parish re- 
cruiting, limited service, or militia volun- 
teering, can equal the effect of this measure. 
All these schemes are tardy and trifling, 
compared to the prompt and large supply 





which would be afforded by Ireland, were ' 
the. laws against the Roman catholics re- | of them, will not follow the rejectionof 

led. You now receive into your army | this petition. I rely on the affection and 
Jrish Roman catholics; but what might not | loyalty of the Roman catholics of Ireiand; 
be expected from the zeal and gratitude of | but I would not press them too far, I would 
a nation famed for warmth of temper and | not draw the cord too tight. It is surely 
generosity, fondly exulting in a triumph} too much to expect that they will alwap 
obtained over illiberality and prejudice? All | fight for a constitution in the benefits. of 
your other supplies would be little rivulets, | which they are not permitted to participate 
compared to this great ocean of military re- | No permanent advantage can arise from aly 
source. But you are not merely to consider | measure, except that which shall restore 
the number, but also the nature of the cir- them to the full enjoyment of equal righis 


cumstances under which you would obtain | with their fellow citizens. 


the recruits. Look at the situation of France, 
our formidable enemy; is she formidable 
for her finances, her naval power, her com- 
merce, or any other resource except her 
population? It is from the disproportion of 
our population to hers, that we can have any 
thing to apprehend, We are weak only in 
our population, 
to adopt a measure which would afford us 
so powerful a reinforcement: In this age 
foreign conquests have been less valued than 
they were in former times; but if conquests 
deserved to be ever sq mych esteemed, what 


Why then do we hesitate | 


| 
| 
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conquest ever could equal either the tng 
glory or solid advantage of re-acquiring one. 
fourth of your population ? What progpe 
can be more consolatory than that of thas 
adding to your strength that which canng 
now be called a part of your strength, by 
may rather be named a part of your weak. 
ness t The protestant ascendancy has beep 
compared to a garrison in Ireland. It ig nes 
in our power to add to the strength of thy 
garrison, but I would convert the bes 
themselves into the garrison. How can you 
suppose that these four millions of me 
should feel themselves in the situation of 
the other twelve millions, which form th 
population of the British empire? 
know that they furnish you with recruits, 
from whom you may with reluctance choog 
serjeants : they send you officers, but 
know they can never rise to the rank of gp. 
nerals. Whey supply you with sailors, who 
never can advance to any eminence in their 
profession. How different would our policy 
be, how different our situation ina military 
point of view, were the means I propos 
adopted! There would be no differences, 
no discontents; but all the subjects of the 
empire, enjoying equal rights, would join 
with one heart and one mind in its defence, 
I am sanguine in believing, that these equal 
rights and laws will be granted to the Roman 
catholics. I am even sanguine enough t 


' believe, that many bad consequences which 


might be expected to result from a refusal 


In the present 
situation of Europe, and when the designs 
of the enemy are considered, Ireland ist 
place where the active exertions of thi 
country may be required; and this is om 
of the grounds on which I am anxious thi 
the motion I am about to propose 

be acceded to, Whatever be the fated 
the question, I am happy in having had ths 
opportunity of bringing it under the cdl 
sideration of the house; and I shall detait 
you no longer, but to move, ‘* that the: 
tition be referred to the consideration 04 
committee of the whole house,” ‘a 
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Doctor Duigenan then rose, and spoke 
as follows: Sir; I have read the petition 
now before the house, and list of names 
subscribed to it; they amount in the whole 
to ninety-one persons: of these, six are 

ers, three are baronets, the rest untitled 
commoners. Of the six peers, one-is an 
English as well as an Irish peer, who has no 
roperty in Ireland, and is an Englishman 
Poth by birth and residence. The petition 
is thus entitled: ‘* A petition of the Roman 
catholics. of Ireland, whose names are there- 
nto subscribed, in behalf of themselves and 
of others his majesty’s subjects professing 
the Roman catholic religion.” With what 
propriety this English peer can be styled a 
Roman catholic of Ireland 1 shall not take 
upon me‘to determine. Of the remaining 
five peers three may be said to have been 
created during his present majesty’s reign. 
ford Kenmare claimed a peerage under a 


-pitent of King James II. dated after the 


abdication of that unfortunate prince, at a 
time when he was no longer a king, and 
‘ould not create nobility : his present ma- 
jesty has been pleased to create him a peer : 
the ancestors of two others, the Lords Fin- 
gall and: Gormanstown, were attainted for 
high treason and outlawries; which attain- 
ders continued for four generations. His 
present majesty was graciously pleased to 
direct hjs attorney general in Ireland to con- 
fess error in these outlawries, on which con- 
fession the outlawries have been reversed, 
and these noblemen have been restored to 
the rank of their ancestors. Lord South- 
well’s ancestors were protestants ; his father 
some time since went to France, and there 
became a Roman catholic, and educated his 
son in that profession. Thus it appears, 


_ that the whole Roman Catholic nobility of 


Ireland, a few years back, did not exceed 
one or two at the most. I speak not this 
out of any disrespect to the noble personages 
thus mentioned, but to shew what little 
cause of complaint there is for the alleged 
degradation of the Roman catholic nobility 
ofIreland. Of the three baronets subscribed 
to the petition two have been créated by his 
resent majesty. Ireland is divided into 
irty-two counties: out of nineteen of these 
counties there is not one subscriber, and 
ont of four of the remaining thirteen coun- 
ties there is but one each. ‘There is not the 
name of one Romish ecclesiastic subscribed 
to this petition, How them does it appear 
that these petitioners are commissioned by 
the Roman catholics of Ireland, or those of 
Englanc and-Scotland, ° to petition on their 
Vox. IV, 





behalf, orto express their political or morai 
principles ? It is much’to be suspected that 
they are self-commissioned, as well by what 
is already observed, as bythe following cir- 
cumstance : five of the subseribers have set 
themselves forth as delegated by the rest to 
procure the presentment of this petition to 
the two houses of parliament, and solicit its 
success: of these, one is Mr. Denys Scully, 
barrister at law, a gentleman with whose 
person I am totally unacquainted, but not so 
with his writings. He published in the 
year 1803, a pamphlet in Dublin, entitled, 
‘* An Trish Catholic’s Advice to his Brethren 
how to estimate their present Situation, and 
repel French Invasion, civi! Wars, and 
Slavery.” This pamphlet advises the Irish 
romanists, in the event of an invasion by 
the French, rather to join the King’s stan- 
dard than that of Bonaparte, solely on the 
ground of such conduct being more for their 
advantage, and not at all on the ground of 
their allegiance due to their sovereign: and 
notwithstanding the specious title of the 
work, the whole tenour of it is, in my opi- 
nion, by the suggestions of ideal grievances, 
in the most horrid forms, to excite the Ro- 
mish populace to the most furious acts of 
insurrection and revenge against their go- 
vernors; so that the advice to resist Bona- 
parte seems to be merely an artifice to pro- 
tect the author from the legal punishment 
due to so malignant, vindictive, and atrocious 
an attack on the conduct of the protestant 
government of Ireland for two ‘centuries 
past. The pamphlet overflows with gall: 
it will be sufficient to read a passage or two 
out of it to give the house a just idea of its 
real purpose and tendency: ‘“* It is one 
hundred and twelve years since the capitula- 
tion of Limerick to William III: it was the 
Jast place in Ireland or England that sur- 
rendered to him; and never was any place 
more gallantly and obstinately defended than 
Limerick had been by our loyal ancestors, 
who with Sarsfield at their head fought for 
their hereditary King James against’ a Dutch 
invader and his hired battalions.”——Page 12, 
Dublin edition —Writing of the gallant ar- 
my which went to Ireland to punish the 
Irish rebels and murderers of-1641, he has 
the following passage: ‘““ You see what 
misery that army caused her,: their tailors, 
tinkers, smiths, coblers, drummers, and 
trumpeters, after the slaughter of one hun- 
dred thousand persons, obtained various 
estates and lands amongst us.” It is ta be 
remarked, that the superior officers of this 
gallant army thus reviled by Mr: Scully, 
' 3K were 
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were the chief instruments in restoring Ire- 
land to the monarchy of England, and tha: 
their descerdunts at this day’ compose a 
most consicerable part of the Irish nobility 
and gentry —In another place Mr. Scully 
calls the Trish parliament a club, and the 
place of their meeting their club-house. In 
anothcr place he gives the following cha- 
racter of the person he styles the first ma- 
gistrate :.“* "Lhat he may be liable, like the 
master of a family, to fits of anger and caprice, 
and prejudice ; that he may naturally be at 
times obstinate, ill-humoured, improvident, 
or even infatuated upon some particular sub- 
jects.” And adverting to the coronation 
path, and to his majesty’s scruples on the 
score of that oath, respecting the .demiands 
made by the Irish romanists, he undertakes 
to apologize for his majesty, and to express 
his hope that the king will change the opi- 
nidn which it is generally understood he has 
entertained. ‘‘ It is not,” says he, “ to 
be imagined that a quibbling crotchet in an 
oath will circumscribe the justice of the be- 
héficent father of his people.”’-—Can it there- 
fore be imagined that Mr. Scully is a person 
specially commissioned by the- Roman ca- 
tholics of Jreland to solicit the success of a 
petition to the representative body of the 
nation, claiming a right to be put upon an 
equal footing, in respect to political privi- 
Jeges, with all other his majesty’s subjects, 
and demanding such boon on the score .of 
their’ alleged loyalty and attachment to the 





benefit of such repeal: but they aré-notgp, 
der an equal necessity of taking the oath 

1793 ; for it is merely a qualification-oay 
which, if they obtain places under gover. 
ment, or tender their votes at elections fy 
members of parliament, the law requitg 
they should take, but not otherwise —Thy 
oath of 1773 is an oath of allegiance to the 
king; it contains an engagement to disclasg 
all traitorous conspiracies ; ‘abjures the pre 
tender, and the doctrine that no faith isi 
be kept with heretics, and that princes ¢. 
communicated by the pope. may be deposed 
or murdered by their subjects ; renounoss 
the temporal jurisdiction of the pope, ang 
declares that it is taken without equivocatign, 
in the ordinary sense of the words.—Th 
oath of 1793 goes much further, and fe 
nounces the infallibility of the pope; the 
power of the priest to give absolution m. 
conditionally ; the intention of subverting 
the present church establishment, and sub. 
stituting a Romish establishment in its stead; 
of overturning the present arrangement of 
property in Ireland, and of using the power 


‘and privileges demanded by the romanists is 


weaken the protestant religion and protestant 
government in Ireland; and, so far as it 
relates merely to religious principles, isthe 
same oath which was drawn up and pre 
pared by a committee of .English romanists 
in the year 1790, to be offered to the then 
English ministry as a proper oath fo be 
tendered to all English romanists ; and the 


state ?—The petition contains.a long state of | taking thereof to be sanctioned by an actof 


what the petitioners allege to be their poli- | 
| four apostolic vicars, the special agents and 


tical, moral, and religious -principles, and 
openly asserts that such principles are not 
enly conformable to their opinions and ha- 
bits,, but are expressly inculcated by the 


religion they profess; yet this petition is not | 


subscribed.even by one ecclesiastic of that 
profession. I shall state to this house what 
I conceive to be the reason that the Romish 
ecclesiastics have declined to subscribe _ it. 
There are two oaths prescribed by the Irish 
statutes to be administered to romanists ; 
one, by an act of the Irish parliament in the 
year 1773; the other, by an act of the 
Krish parliament of the year 1793... Such ro- 
manists as decline to take the oath of the year 
1773, which is nearly the same with the 
oath prescribed to beadministered to the Eng- 
lish romanist by the English act of+ the year 
1791; are not entitled to the benefit of the. 
several Irish laws repealing what is styled the 
popery code in Ireland ; it is therefore .in- 
cumibent on all Irish romanists to.take the 
path of 1773, to entitle themselves to the 





parliament. This oath three out of the 
emissaries of the pope in England, repto 
bated and anathematized by an encyclical 
letter, dated London, Jan. 12, 1791, and 
commanded all the English romanists tote 
ject this oath, and stated in their letter that 
they thus acted with the approbation of the 
apostolic see, and of all the romish bishops 
in Scotland and in Ireland. These aposto; 
lic vicars had so much influence with, the 
English ministry in 1791, that they prevalt 
ed upon them to omit from the oath by 
statute prescribed to be taken by the Englist 
romanists, the abjuration of the pope's iih 
fallibility, and of the doctrine of uncondk 
tional power of absolution in the prigst. 
is also to be remarked, that all the profes 
sors and members of the college of Ma 

in Ireland are by an Irish statute exe 
from the obligation of taking the oath # 
1793. This is a college founded by govelts 
ment for the education of Romish priests 
From what I have me rtioned, I coneel 

i 
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that the petition’s containing a declaration 
against the pope’s infallibility, and the doc- 
trine of unconditional. power of absolution 
in the romish priesthood, is the reason why 
no romish ecclesiastic has subscribed it.— 
The petition’ prays that all statutes now in 
force against romanists (that is, all statutes 
requiring them to take tests as qualifications 
for offices and seats in parliament) may be 
repealed, and they may be restored to the 
full enjoyment of the benefits of the British 
constitution, equally and in common with 
their fellow-subjects throughout the British 
empire :—this they claim as matter of 
justice and public utility. Itis very remark- 
able, that this measure thus demanded upon 
the grounds of justice and public utility, is 
the very measure which King James II. at- 
tempted to force upon the nation, and for 
which attempt he forfeited the crown hand- 
ed down to him bya long and illustrious 
line of ancestors ; and that the reasons given 
by him for his attempt are the very same 
reasons pleaded by the petitioners and their 
advocates for the justice of their demand ; 
to wit, ‘ that it would cause and promote 
a brotherhood of affections and a con- 
ciliation of religious differences ;”—** to 
render the nation happy at home, and for- 
midable to foreign nations.’—See his decla- 
ration for general liberty of conscience, the 
letter left upon his table previous to his 
flight to France, and his speech to his pre- 
tended popish parliament in Ireland after his 
abdication. If his attempt was just, and 
the measure for the public benefit, it fol- 
lows that he was unjustly dethroned; and 
the direct consequenve of that is, that his 
present majesty’s title to the throne is an 
unjust one. Let this house determine 
whether such doctrine is or is not consistent 
with loyalty—I shall oppose the motion 
for submitting the consideration of this peti- 
tion to a committee; and in doing so, I 
shall enter fully into a discussion of the 


broad and general question before the house, | 


whether the prayer of this petition should 
be granted or rejected; as I think it is a 
i of the greatest magnitude which 
las been debated in this hotse since the re- 
volution.—The petitioners have particularly 
stated. that the principles, religious, moral, 
and political, set forth in their petition, are 
expressly inculcated by the religion they 
ptofess : it will be therefore incumbent upon 
me specially to examine the principles taught 
y their religion, as they are laid down by 


‘their own writers ancient and modern, and 


as they are warranted by the uninterfupted 
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practice of their church for ages. It will; 
however, be first necessary to examine how 
and in what manner they are disqualified 
from enjoying offices and occupying seats in 
parliament.—The only obstacle at present 
to the occupatiott of seats in the two houses 
of parliament by the menibers of this sect, 
arises from the laws enjoining the taking of 
the oath of supremacy, and repeating’ and 
signing the declaration againt transubstantia- 
tion, &c. by all members of the two houses 
of parliament, previous to theit taking their 
seats and voting in either house: with 
which injunction if romanists complied, 
they would be as capable of occipying seats 
in parliament as protestants. ‘This injunc- 
tion they obstinately refuse to obey; and 
thereby exclude themselves.—If indeed they 
would offer to take the.oath of supremacy, 
there might be some plausible’ arguments 
adduced for the repeal of the parts of these 
acts which enjoin the repetition and ‘sub- 
scription of the declaration against transub- 
stantiation, &c.; because that is a declara- 
tion against certain doctrinal points held by 
romanists, which do. not immediately tend 
to a disavowal of the supreme authority of 
the state, so far as to countenance 6r com- 
mand a resistance to the civil magistrate, and 
is a matter of opinion orily, unconnected 
with the government: but their réjeetion of 
the oath of supremacy is an open avowalj 
that they do not admit the state to have any 
just power to compel their submission to its 
laws, in any point of temporal government, 
intimately and inseparably connected with 
the administration of the supreme power in 
spiritual matters; that is, in other words; 
they refuse and reject an oath of allegiance 
to the state, and insist that there is an ex- 
traneous power paramount to that. of the 
state, to which their allegiance is due ‘in all 
spiritual matters, or in all matters which 
that power shall deem spiritual; and in all 
temporal matters which aré, inseparably con- 
nected with such spiritual sapremacy, which 
amount to neatly one half of. the whole 
temporal power of a state; .and may indeed 
swallow up the whole, which it has attempt- 
ed in many countries: becaugé the deter- 
mination of what portion of dominion, in 
temporal matters, ts within the vortex of 
spiritual supremacy, is left to a foreign ec- 
clesiastic, and bis vassals the romish priests, 
| within this empire. The pope néver did 
i claim. any temporal power, sive under the 
pretext, that it was inseparably annexed td 
the supreme spiviiual power, and “a.“conse- 
quence of “if. “Witat® it temporal 
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power he, claimed, and in fact exercised 
within this realm, under such pretence, let 
our histories and statutes declare ; the fourth 
Lateran general council shews the extent of 
the authority over temporal princes and 
their dominions claimed by the pope.—The 
qualifying subjects, who hold so anarchjcal 
a doctrine as a point of faith, to become 
part of the supreme power, by admitting 
them to ashare of the supreme legislative 
authority in a protestant state; and that too 
a state, the mut powerful part of whose 
supremacy is lodged in a popular assembly, 
is in its own nature an absurdity, and must, 
if éffected, be attended with the most 
ruinous consequences to the constitution.— 
Before I proceed farther, it will be necessary 
to put gentlemen in mind of the oath of 
supremacy (which we have all taken) by re- 
peating it: ‘I do swear, tliat 
I do from my heart abhor, detest, and ab- 
jure, as impious and heretical, that damna- 
ble doctrine and position, that princes ex- 
communicated or deprived by the pope, or 
any authority of the see of Rome, may be 
‘deposed or murdered by their subjects, or 
‘by any other person whatsoever; and I do 
declare, that no foreign prince, prelate, 
- state, or potentate, hath or ought to have 
any jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre- 
eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or 
spiritual, within this realm. So help me 
Goa." —The oath of supremacy was origi- 
nally framed in the reign of King HenryVIII. 
merely asan oath of allegiance; the usurpa- 
tions of the pope then becoming intolerable in 
England, he claiming and exercising a power 
wver the subjects, under the mask of spi- 
ritual pewer, or as inseparably annexed to 
‘ft, equal to the power ot the crown at least, 
and in many cases paramount to it, and sub- 
versive of it. See preambles to the statutes 
of the 24th Hen. VIII. ch. 12, 25; 25th 
Hen. VIH. ch. 21; 26th Hen. VIII. ch. 1; 
324°Hen. VIN. ch. 38; and the Irish sta- 
tutes of 'the 28th Hen. VIII. ch. 13; 2d 
Eliz. ch. ‘2.—By this oath, in its original 
form, the'king was declared to be the only 
reme head on earth of the church of 
England and Ireland. This clause was ob- 
jected against as an acknowledgment of a 
sacerdotal power in’ theking ; to obviate this, 
he took eare to declare publicly, that he 
claimed only a civil supremacy; that he 
made no pretensions to any sacerdotal 
“power; that his supremacy was not that 
_ purely spiritual power which is lodged in the 
“ church, but a temporal supremacy over all 
~ the spiritual power of it within his own do- 


i 





minions,—All the great officers of the State 
bishops, and nobility, within his p.)- 
(two excepted,—Sir ‘Thomas More, pia 
Fisher, bishop of Rochester) , took this oath 
Romanists were then better subjects (,, 
they are at present !—The objection, jy. 
ever, being still urged by the partizan; » 
the court of Rome, queen Elizabeth, af ». 
commencement of her reign, changed thy 
clause in the oath, and inserted in its soon 
“that the king (or queen) is the on, 
supreme governor of this realm, as wel, 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or-causes, 4 
temporal; and that no foreign prince, state, 
or potentate, hath or ought to have,” &eo 
To guard. against any perverse interpretation 
ef this oath, she, published injunction, 
wherein she declared, ‘‘ that she pretended 
to no priestly power; that she challenged ny 
authority, but what was of ancient time dhe 
to the imperial crown of England ; thatis, 
under God, to have the sovereignty and 
rule over all manner of persons born within 
her dominions, of what estate, whether ec. 
clesiastical or temporal, soever they be, 9 
as no foreign power shall or ought, to. hie 
any superiority over them.” ‘The roma 
ists, however, by the anathemas of the 
pope, were so changed for the worse, and 
their obligation of fidelity to their prince and 
country so loosed since the reign of Henry, 
that they universally rejected this oa 
though simply an oath of allegiance to their 
natural sovereign—On the accession of 
James II. a bigoted papist, he, finding him. 
self invested by this oath with the supreme 
governance of the established church, wa 
induced by his bigotry, in direct breach of 
his coronation oath, to use this authority for 
the subversion of the established church; 
and this danger to the church, from the 
monarch’s being invested with such power, 
was noticed by the sagacious patriots who 
conducted the revolution ; and on that glo 
rious event they determined. to rescue the 
church from such peril, and expunged ftom 
the oath of supremacy the clause ‘* that the 
king is the only supreme governor of this 
realm, as wellin spiritual or ecclesiastical 
things or catises, as temporal ;” so that the 
subject is now only bound to swear, by the 
oath of supremacy, to the indépendence @ 
the empire on any foreign power ; and it 
merely and simply an oath of all -yiance 0 
the state: in fact it was always so, and 


‘as no subject, who is not a traitor, can Col 


scientiously refuse ; it is, as it now stands, 
completely purged-of all reasonable, or even 
plausible ebjection; it never was an 
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ef exclusion, or even of restriction, unless 
of traitors ; it is absolutely, strictly, and li- 
terally conformable to the ancient and ac- 
knowledged common law of the realm. 
That ancient common law is acknowledged, 
repeated, and recognised, in the preamble 
of the statute of preemunire, enacted in the 
16th of Richard II. at the time this king- 
dom was in Communion with the Romish 
church: that statute recites, ‘* that the 
crown of England hath ever been free, 
and subject to none, ‘but immediately unto 
God; and the laws and statutes of this 
yealm ought not to be submitted to the bishop 
of Rome, to be defeated at his pleasure, 
to the destruction of the king, his crown, 
and his regalia, and of all the realm, 
which God defend.” This was the voice of 
the people in open parliament at that time. 
See the statute, Carte’s Ormond, vol. I. 
ftom page 36 to 43, See also Davis's Re- 
ports, case of premunire.—The romanists 
of this day complain of the laws which 
enjoin the taking of this oath, declaring that 
they cannot in copscience take it, that it is 
tothem an exclusive oath, as they cannot 
sit in Parliament without taking it; and they 
and their abettors (among whom in this 
point they muster all the jacobivs in the 
country) desire to have these laws repealed. 
They plead thus: we are from conscience 
traitors to our country; we maintain 
that our country is subject to a foreign 
power; we are always ready to support the 
authority ‘of that foreign power in every 
possible way, by arms or otherwise, and to 
bow down our country to its authority: we 
therefore demand the repeal of the laws 
which oblige us to swear allegiance to the 
constitutional governing powers of our 
country ; -which repeal will be a national 
acknowledgment of the dependance of our 
country on, and its subjection to, a foreign 
tribunal. It will enable us to procure seats 
in the great supreme council of the nation ; 
and confer power on us to betray the inde- 
pendence of our country. ‘The pope and all 
our divines assure us, that we are bound in 
conscience to do so, when we shall procure 
power. Dr. Troy, our archbishop of 
Dublin, an eminent dignitary of our church, 
in his pastoral letter, published in 1793, ‘has 
told us, “ that it isa fundamental article of 
the Roman catholic faith, thatthe pope or bish- 
op of Rome is successor to St. Peter, prince 
of the apostles, in that see: that he enjoys 
by divine right, a spiritual and ecclesiaitical 
Primacy, not only of hondwr and rank, but 
of real jurisdiction and authority in the uni- 
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versal church: that catholics cannot con- 
scientiously abjure the ecclesiastical authority 
of the bishop of Rome: that Henry VII. 
of England was the_first christian prince that 
assumed ecclesiastical supremacy, and com- 
manded an enslaved parliament to enact it.as 
a law of the state, and that the catholics 
consider it as an usurpation.” Pursuant to 
this doctrine, we, the catholics, will endea- 
vour, by every means in our power, to free 
ourselves from that usurpation; and pray, 
good protestant usnrpers, assist us in doing 
so! put us into a capacity of effecting it! 
that is, of betraying our common country to 
dependance and slavery.—The patrons of 
this measure argue that the sentiments of 
romanists are changed for the better from 
what they were formerly. It is already 
shewn that if they have suffered any change 
since the reign of Henry VIII. the change 
has been for the worse, and that they new 
avow greater hostility to the constitutional 
independence of the nation (justifying that 
hostility upon principle) than they did at 
that period. —But to give a clear and explicit 
refutation of this argument, it will be ne- 
cessary to expose the avowed principles of 
the Romish religion in respect to temporal 
governments ; to inquire whether they have 
been ever disavowed, and whether any ma- 
terial change has been effected in them at 
any, and what. period —And first, it. is ne- 
cessary to state, that all Romish bishops, 
and among the rest his majesty’s subjects 
now resident in the British dominions, under 
the denomination of titular archbishops and 
bishops (who, in direct defiance of the laws, 
assume the titles of most reverend and right 
reverend, being the titles of real archbishops 
end bishops of this realm), at their respec- 
tive consecrations swear an oath of allegiance 
to the pope, which is utterly inconsistent 
with their duty to his majesty and the state. 
Among other clauses (all exceptionable) are 
the following: “‘sthat they will from that 
hour forward be faithful and obedient to St. 
Peter, and to the holy church of Rome, 
and to their Jord the pope, and his suc- 
cessors, canonically entering: that the pa- 
pacy of Rome, the rules of the holy fathers, 
and the regality of St. Peter, they will keep, 
maintain, and defend against all men. ‘The 
rights, privileges, and authorities of the 
church of Rome, and of the pope, and his 
successors, they will cause to be conserved; 
defended, augmented and promoted.” An- 
other clause in the oath is, ‘* that heretics, 
schismatics, and rebels to the holy father 
and his successors, they will resist and 
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vant to their power.” This clause Dr. 
oy states to be now omitted in the oath 
ef Romish bishops, in countries not in 
communion with the Romish church, at the 
instance of the late Empress of Russia, who 
made that a condition of her permitting a 
Romish bishop to reside within her domi- 
hions. If such be the case, the oath is 
sufficiently hostile to a protestant govern- 
ment without it—TI shall next repeat an 
extract from the oath taken by all Romish 
priests at their ordination. ‘“ Fifthly, the 
holy cathokc, apostolic, and Roman church, 
T acknowledge to be the mother and mistress 
of all churches ; and to the Roman pontiff, 
successor of the blessed Peter, prince of the 
apostles, vicar of Jesus Christ, I promise 
and swear true obedience. Sixthly, all doc- 
trines delivered, defined, and dc clared by 
the sacred canons and by the general 
councils, and especially by the most holy 
council of Trent, without the smallest 
doubt I receive and profess; and whatso- 
ever is contrary thereto, and all heresies con- 
demned, rejected, and anathematized by the 
church, [ equally condemn, reject, and anathe- 
matize. Seventhly, this true catholic faith, 
out of which there is no salvation, which at 
present I freely profess and sincerely hold, 
I do promise, vow, and swear that I will 
most constantly retain and conserve, in- 
violate, with God’s help, unto the last 
breath of my life ; and that, as far as in 
me lieth, I will be careful that it be held by, 
taught and preached to my subjects,” [All 
Romish priests call their parishioners sub- 
jects, in latin sybditi.] ‘* or those the care 
of whom shall belong to me in my func- 
tion. So help me God.”—The next evi- 
dence of the principles of the Romish re-* 
ligion, in respect to temporal governments, 
which it is proper to adduce, is the de- 
crees of the fourth general Lateran council, 

eld under pope Innocent III. in 1215, in 
its third chapter, . This cowuncil consisted of 
four hundred bishops, and eight hundred 
other fathers. ‘These decrees assert the 
power of the church (that is, of the pope) 
of disposing of the dominions’of kings and 
princes, commanding temporal lords to 
purge their dominions of heresy under pain 
ef excommunication, absolving their sub- 
jects from their allegiance, and exposing 
their dominions to the invasion of catholics ; 
denouncing against. kings, rulers, and sub- 
jects, guilty or even suspected of heresy, 
or inactivity in detecting and punishing be- 
retics, the most terrible temporal punish- 
ments, such as confiscation, banishment, 
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torture and death ; declaring that no faith 
is to be kept with heretics, nor convention 
/hor agreements made with them; ‘of q 
|made, that they were nullities in them, 
| selves, and that no communication of » 

| kind is to be held with them.—The cog, 
| cil of Constance in 1415, the subsequent 
| council of Basil, and the famous couneil of 
Trent, of later years in the sixteenth cep. 
'tury, all confirmed the decrees of ‘the Ie 
teran council, particularly in respect { 
| heresy. ' That of Constance, in conformity 
with the decrees of the Lateran coun¢ 

compelled Sigismund, king of the Romany 
to break his faith with John Huss, and da 
liver him up to the council contrary to fis 
faith and sare-conduct, declaring “ that po 
safe-conduct given to a heretic under wha 
| covenant soever, by any emperors, kings 
or other secular princes, ought to exempt 
such heretic from the judgment of his com. 
petent ecclesiastical judge, who may punish 
him, though he come to the place of judg. 
ment, confiding in that safe-conduct, without 
which he would not have some ;” and John 
Huss was condemned for heresy by that 
conncil in its twelfth session, and burned 
alive in its fifteenth—In conformity with 
the decrees of the council of Lateran, Pope 
Pius V. excommunicated Queen Elisabeth, 
and absolved her subjects from their alle. 
giance : his bull for that purpose was after. 
wards renewed and confirmed by his sue. 
cessor Gregory XIII. Pope Clement IX, 
in conformity with the same decrees; issued 
his bull, enjoining the English romanists 
to do their utmost to keep out the Sco 
tish heretic (so he styled King James), 
that he might not in any wise be admitted 
to the kingdcm of England, unless he would 
R ‘and. hold bis 





reconcile himself to Rome, 
crown of the pope, and conform himself 
and all his subjects to the religion of the 
Roman church. [See Carte’s Ormond, vol.i. 
p. 33.]—It is to be remarked, that all these 
bulls were issued, not from the private am- 
bition of the popes and court of Rome, but 
in direct conformity with the injunctions 
and decisions of the “general councils of the 
Romish church.—Charles VI. Emperor of 
Germany, executed the treaty of Alt’ Rat 
stadt, and thereby granted certain privileges 
to some of his protestant subjects, and 
entered into some covenants with the pro 
testant princes of the empire. Pope Cle 
ment XI. in a letter to that emperor, dated 
Jane 4, 1712, writesthus: “We, by these pits 
sents, denounce to your majesty, and at the 
same time by the authority committed to us by 
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the most omnipotent God, declare the above= 
mentioned covenants of the treaty of Alt 
Radstadt, and every thing contained in it 
which are any wise obstructive of, or hurt- 
fal to, or which may be said, esteemed, 
retended, or understood to occasion or to 
tone, or to have brought the least preju- 
dice to, or any ways to hurt or to have hurt 
the catholic faith, divine worship, the sal- 
yation.of souls, the authority, jurisdiction, 
or any rites of the church whatsover, to- 
ether with all and singular matters which 
Ce followed, or may at any time here- 
after follow from them, to be and to-have 
been, and perpetually to remain hereafter 
de jure, null, vain, invalid, unjust, repro- 
pated, and evacuated of all force from the 
beginning, and that no person is bound to 
the observation of them or any of them, 
although the same have been repeatedly ra- 
tified or secured by, an oath; and that they 
neither could nor ought to have been, nor 
can nor ought to be observed by any person 
whatsoever.” —The pope’s legate at Brussels, 
inthe year 1768, when an oath was in con- 
templation in parliament to be taken by the 
Roman catholics of Ireland, writes. to Ire- 
land in the following manner respecting that 
oath:—TLThat the abhorrence and detestation 
of the doctrine, that faith is not to be kept 


with heretics, and that princes deprived by 
the pope may be deposed or murdered by 
their subjects, as expressed in that propo- 
sed oath, are absolutely intolerable, be- 
cause, as he states, those doctrines are de- 
fended and contended. for by most catholic 
nations, and the holy see has. frequently 


followed them in practice. On the whole 
he states, that as the oath is in its whole 
extent unlawful, so in its nature it is in- 
valid, null, and-of no effect, insomuch that 
it can by no means bind or oblige. conscien- 
ces—It is now time to come to-authorities 
still more modern in this point, and those 
of men of the Romish persuasion in high 
eredit with our ministers. Doctor Troy, 
theRomish archbishop of Dublin (who at 
this day openly assumes and uses the arms 
of that archbishopric, surmounted with a 
cardinal’s cap, fram whence I presume 
him to be a cardinal), in a treatise which'he 
entitles a pastoral letter, published by him 
in Landon and Dublin so late as the year 
1793, asserts, that all Roman catholics can- 
sider the express decisions of their general 
councils, as infallible authority in point of 
doctrine.” And Dr. Hussey, who, informs 
us that he is Romish bishop of Waterford, 


appointed bythe pope, in a pamphlet 
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styled a pastoral letter, published. by. him 
in London and Dublin in 1797, not only 
holds the same doctrine, but forbids all 
romanists, under pain of excommunication, 
to permit any of their children, under any 
pretence, to resort to a protestant school : 
in the same pamphlet he addresses the-Ro- 
mish soldiery, and exhorts them by no 
means to obey their officers in any orders 
relating to spiritual concerns, without parti- 
cularly specifying what he means by spi- 
ritnal concerns, but reserving the interpre- 
tation to himself and the Romish priesthood 3 
and stating, that if any officer should en- 
force obedience to his orders relating to spi- 
ritual concerns, such officer might feel the 
effects of such conduct in the day of battle; 
that is, the Romish soldier might then turn 
upon, and assassinate him, or desert to the 
enemy. Itis very proper to remark here, 
that Doctor Hussey was, within these very 
few years, sent over to Ireland by the Bri- 
tish ministry, under the protection of the 
English secretary of state in Ireland ; and 
was made president of a most magnificent 
college, (infinitely more grand, and of more 
expensive foundation, than any college in 
his majesty’s dominions) then founded and 
endowed for the exclusive education of Ro- 
mish priests in Ireland by the government, 
and by express directions of the British mi- 
nistry; that is, for the perpetuation of po- 
pery and disaffection in so great a limb of 
the British empire ! and that Doctor Troy; 
during the lieutenancy of the Marquis Corn 
wallis in Ireland, was in great credit at the 
Irish court. An English Romish , priest of 
the name of Milner, who as I understand 
is one of the four apostolic vicars in England, 
in a very recent publication has taken some 
pains to inform his sovereign or future sove- 
reigns how far he or they may be bound by 
the coronation oath; and states, ‘* that 
every human Jaw and every promise or other 
engagement, however confirmed by. - oath, 
must necessarily turn upon the cardinal. vir- 
tue of prudence ;” which implies that it des 
pends as to the obligation of fulfilling it-in 
such and such circumstances on the question 
of expediency. I believe the protestant 
subjects of this empire have no great oc- 
casion to apprehend that his present majesty 
will consult this casuistical Roraish divine 
on cases of conscience.—<After this exposure: 
of the present Romish religious principles, 
so radically hostile to the temporal govern- 
ment and established constitution of the Bri- 
rish empire in church and. state, of »such 


antiquity, of such indisputable authority, 








and of such recent avowal, let the supporters 
of the present measure inform the house, 
at what period, and by what public autho- 
rity did the Romish church or its votaries 
renounce or disavow. these principles, or any 
and which- of them.—It is notorious they 
never did; their rejection of the oath of 
supremacy, simply an oath of allegiance 
avowing the independence of the state, 
their anxiety to have the law enjoining the 
taking of it repealed, amount to a full con- 
fession and avowal of the romanists, that 
they have not in any shape changed 
those principles. —It has been frequently 
and confidently asserted by romanists and 
their abettors, that the doctrines held by 
them respecting the supreme jurisdiction 
in spiritual matters, and its residence 
in’ a foreign tribunal, can never affect 
the temporal authority and jurisdiction in 
this, or in any other country —What has 
been already advanced is sufficient to refute 
this assertion ; but it is proper to add, that 
the supreme jurisdiction in spiritual matters 
does draw into its vortex a very large share 
of temporal power, as inseparably annexed 
to it, and incorporated with it, even though 
we exclude a vast portion ef temporal juris- 
diction claimed by the romanists as adhering 
to the supreme jurisdjction in  spirituals, 





which in fact does not belong to it, nor is 
incorporated with it. In proof ofthis, let 
the preambles of the several statutes hereto- 
fore enacted in this kingdom, for abolishing | 
the pope’s usurped jurisdiction 1m -spirituals, 
be referred to; they particularise the vast 
portion of temporal authority inseparably 
annexed to the exercise of supreme jurisdic- 
tion in spirituals. (See the preambles of the 
acts of the 16th Richard I1.; 24th Henry 
VIIl._chaps. 12, 25; 25th Henry VIII. 
chaps. 20, 21; 26th Henry VIII. chap. 1; 
324 Henry VIII. chap. 38; Irish acts of 
28th Henry VIII. chaps, 13, 19; 2d Eliza- 
beth,-chap. 1.). These preambles recite the 
\ great mischief done to this empire, ‘* by ap- 
peals made fo the see of Rome_ in causes tes- 
tamentary ; causes of matrimony and divor- 
ces; right of tithes, oblations, and obven- 
tions ; by intolerable exactions for bulls, de- 
legacies, and rescripts, in causes of conten- 
tion ; as well as for dispensations, licenses, 
and faculties, in an infinite number of cases.” 
Matrimony is held by the Roman catho- 
' lies to be a sacrament, and the cognizance of 
it to belong to the spiritual jurisdiction. This, 
in many cases, would confer a jurisdiction 
‘on the pope as surpreme head of the church, 





af deciding whether a man was the lawful 
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heir of his father, and entitled to his rea] and 
personal estate; and whether a woman Was 
entitled to dower} with several other te 

ral concomitants. Excommunication jg a 
matter of spiritual jurisdiction ; and the ty. 
ranny exercised over the property and othe 
temporal concerns of the laity by the Romish 
priesthood in Ireland is terrible almost be 
yond description, Auricular confession and 
absolution, by giving them the dominio, 
over the consciences of men, confer a mig 
power in témporal matters upon them; and 
Buonaparté, though a fierce unprincipled tye 
rant and usurper, was so well convinced tha 
the supremacy in spirituals would essential} 
contribute to the support and establishment 
of his temporal power, that he procured him. 
self to be crowned by the pope as supreim 
head of the churth.—In favour of the mex. 
sure of investing romanists with political 
power in the British empire, it has been 
urged, that the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the pope in spirituals is not attended with 
any ill consequences at present, and. affords 
no subject of complaint to the ‘temporil 
power, in any state in Europe, popish or pro. 
testant ; though in all popish states, andin 
many protestant, romanists are admitted into 
places of power and trust.—The plain answer 
to this is, that all the popish states in Europe, 
previous to the anarchical progress of the re. 
cent French revolution, were either despotic 
monarchies, or equally despotic oligarchies, 
and that the people at large had no political 
power in them. The despot, or aristocratic 
rulers, insignificant in number when con. 
pared with the population of the state, pos 
sessed the whole political power; and no 
person, professing a different religion from 
that of the state, was permitted to enjoy any 
political power. The great mass of the peo- 
ple, being excluded from all manner of power 
or influence in the state, were, what En- 
glishmen term, slaves: and every quéstion 
which could arise from the claim of papal 
supremacy in such states, was decided by 
the despots and the court of Rome.—As 
these despots were themselves of the Romish 
persuasion, no controversy could happen be. 
tween the temporal and spiritual jurisdic. 
tiegis, on the score of heresy or difference in 
religious opinions: the spiritualty could 
never have occasion to put in execution the 
tyrannical decrees of the lateran council 
against the despots themselves; and. thes 
despots actually became the executioners of 
the judgments of the spiritualty, on such of 
their enslaved subjects as presumed to ques 


tion any tenet of the Romish superstities 
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or-they permitted the spiritualty themselves 
to execute them: in respect to any other 
sints of temporal jurisdiction claimed by 
the spiritualty, as annexed to the supreme 
iurisdiction in spirituals, it became the inte- 
rest of the despots to.acquiesce in part in 
them, and thereby to attach the interest of 
the clergy to their own domination, well 
knowing that superstition ¢an give strong 
‘mpport to despotic power, by inclining the 
eople to submit to slavery ; and the tempo- 
yal and ecclesiastical powers found it their 
mutual interest to unite themselves, to en- 
sure and continue the submission of the peo- 


.ple—In protestant despotic states it is not 


of great moment to the despot, what religious 
opinions are held by a part of his subjects : 
the people have no power in the state, and 
it is of little consequence to the despot whe- 
ther the men. he employs as his servants are 
of one religious persuasion or the other, they 
being merely his creatures, and extinguish- 
ableat his pleasure. But in protestant states, 
inwhich the people, or their elective repre- 
sentatives, have some share in the govern- 
ment, romanists were excluded, before the 
baneful progress of the French revolution, 
from all share of political power. ‘The Swiss 
confederacy, composed of a league of small 
protestant and Romish states for their mu- 
tual security, is a strong instance of this: in 
the protestant cantons no romanists were ad- 
mitted members of the senates, or even to 
any places of trust or confidence in the state: 
a similar regulation teok place in the Ro- 


mish cantons with respect to protestants. In | 


the United Provinces, so often cited as mo- 
dels of toleration, though all sects were tole- 
tated, yet civil uffices were only enjoyed by 
professors of the established religion: “ It 
was not there considered as a punishment on 
men to be excluded from public offices, and 
tolive peaceably on their owa revenues and 
industry.’’ (See Hume's history, vol. viii. 


page 274.) Romanists were also excluded | 


in Holland from seats in the assembly of the 
slates general—If therefore the British em- 
pite is to be influenced, by the practice of 
ety popular protestant state in Europe, 
fomanists should not only be excluded from 
all places of trust and power, but from all si- 
tuations which would invest them with any 
share of political power ; and above all from 
sats in the supreme legislative assemblies, 
the houses of lords and commons.—But the 
Yery constitution of Britain is such, as ren- 


ders the exclusion of romanists from seats in 


the legislative assemblies not only expedient, 
but of absolute imperative necessity. In the 
Vou. IV. 
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British empire thé supreme legislative power 
rests in the king, lords, and commons; the 
commons being the representatives of the 
great mass of the people, or the democracy ; 
the peers the representatives of the richest 
and most dignified part of the people, or of 
the aristocracy. In these two assemblies, 
but particularly in the house of commons, 
vastly the most powerful of the two, is vested 
the greatest and most. efficient part, of the 
sovereign power of the state: and to admit 
the avowed enemies of the constitution in 
church and state, to form a part of the 
sovereignty of the state, is so manifestly an 
absurdity in politics, that it is surprising such 
a measure should be supported by men of 
ability professing themselves to be triends of 
the constitution.—As it‘has been more than 
once openly and confidently asserted by an 
able member (Mr. Fox) of this house, that 
the exclusion of romanists from-the houses 
of lords and commons is an unjust invasion 
of their natural rights, it is necessary here to 
repeat what has been already mentioned, that 
romanists exclude themselves, by their re- 
jection of the oath of supremacy; an cath 
enjoined to be taken, not by them alone, 

but by all members of the houses of lords 
and commons, not being in its own nature 

an oath of exclusion, but an oath of alle- 

giance to the state, abjuring all foreign ju- 
risdiction: and their rejection of this oath 
amounts to an avowal, that they are in prin- 
ciple traitors to the state; in acknowledging 
a foreign jurisdiction. The argument by 
which this able senator supports this opinion 

is, that all members of the state are by na- 

tural right entitled to an equality of political 
power, so far as a capability of enjoying ail 
the honours, emoluments, and privileges of 
the state, according to their ,respective abili- 

ties : that no member of the state should be 
| curtailed of any of these privileges for any 
| opinions he may entertain or promulge, be 

; they ever so traitorous or hostile to the con- 

| stitution, unless he attempts by some overt 
|act to carry them into effect; for that opi- 

nions are not objects of laws, but actions 

only. But though it be. admitted that pri- 

| vate opinions are not properly the objects of 
criminal or disqualifying laws without overt 
acts, are not the dissemination of opinions 

traitorous and_hostile to the constitution, and 
attempts to proselytize people to such opi- 

nions, overt acts, and the objects cf penal 

and restrictive laws in the British empire ? 

A man may keep destructive poisons in his 
closet, without becoming obnoxious to the 
operation ‘of any penal x restrictive law ; 

3 
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but if he publicly vends or ‘administers 
them, the laws restrain and punish him. It 
is also a fact, that preventive laws in the Bri- 
tish empire, the wisest of all laws, do make 
opinions their objects, and fix disqualifica- 
tions, not only on the maintainers of opi- 
nions, but also on those who may be reason- 
ably .suspected of holding certain opinions. 
For instance, revenue-oflicers are by act of 
parliament disabled from voting at elections 
of members of parliament ; and by the place 
bill, certain classes of placemen and pension- 
ers are disqualified from sitting in parlia- 
ment; persons, not possessed of 3001]. per 
annum of landed estate, are disqualified from 
representing a borough, and those not pos- 
sessed of 6001. per annum from representing 
a county, in parliament: on what ground is 
it that so many persons are curtailed of their 
privileges? is it not on the suspicion, that 
their particular interests will inspire them 
with opinions adverse to the interests of the 
state, and that they will vote in conformity 
with such hostile opinions, if admitted to 
the enjoyment of such privileges? Roman- 
ists, whos> opinions are openly and avowedly 
hostile to the state, are in a better condition 
than the already mentioned respectable 
classes of society: by taking the oaths ad- 
ministered to all the members of the legisla- 
tive body, they may sit in parliament: not 
so with the classes mentioned; they are ab- 
solutely and irrevocably excluded.—This 
doctrine of natural rights, besides what is al- 
ready mentioned, may receive the following 
full and decisive answer. Man from his 
very nature is a gregarious animal; there is 
no instance in nature of savage solitary man ; 
society is necessary for his preservation ‘and 
thé continuance of the human race; there- 
fore no right can be properly termed a na- 
tural right, which is not also a social right ; 
or, in other words, the rights of society are 
natural rights: if therefore any man, or 
class of men, claim privileges as natural 
rights, utterly inconsistent with the well- 
being, and even existence of the society, or 
political state, of which he is a member, 
such claim is to be utterly rejected, as not 
being properly a claim of a natural right ; 
or if of a natural right in a solitary state of 
nature (such a state being supposed to exist), 
certainly not a claim of right to be admitted 
by the society of which he is a member; 
because ‘it tends directly to the destruction 
of the society, and all .claim of presumed 
Tight must yield to the paramount claim of 
real social right, the preservation of the 
state. Away then with the claim of roman- 





ists to seats in both houses of parliament gy 
their natura) right !—It is here fit to remark, 
that romanists cannot derive any support tg 
their exertions and those of their abettoy 
for the repeal of the acts enjoining the 
taking of the oath of supremacy, from this 
doctrine, that opinions without overt acy 
are not the objects of legislation ; becangg 
the overt acts of our own countrymen, apd 
others, professors of this eruel and unrelenty 
ing superstition, for the purpose of subject. 
ing the British empire to a foreign jurisdic. 
tion, since the commencement of the rej 
of queen Elizabeth, have been too frequent 
flagrant, and notorious to be denied. Wit. 
ness the bulls of Pope Pius V: and his su 
cessors, for the dethronement and assassing. 
tion of that queen and James I.; the con. 
spiracies of her own Romish subjects, iy 
conformity with these bulls, for her assass. 
nation, and that of her successor ; the pros 
jected Spanish invasion; the gun 
plot; the desperate Romish rebellion and 
horrible massacre of the protestants of Ire. 
land in the reign of Charles I.; the obsti- 
nate and destructive rebellion of the Irish 
romanists in the reign of William III. ; the 
recent atrocious rebellion in Ireland, and 
the unprovoked murder of thousands of 
Irish protestants, men, women, and chil. 
dren, in cold blood: in extenuation and ex- 
cuse of which rebellion and massacre, all 
the malevolence and falsehood of the whole 
republican, jacobinical, Frenchified faction 
in England, have been ever since employed; 
in too many instances with a pernicious and 
even a fatal effect.—In justification of the 
present proposed measure, pleas of merit in 
the modern race of Romish subjects’ have 
been advanced; and first, that they have 
conducted themselves peaceably and loyally 
ever since the revolution, though under the 
pressure of rigorous, impoverishing, and 
disqualifying statutes; and a great ministet 
of state, (the present chancellor of thee 
chequer) has been so far deluded by the 
misrepresentations and falsehoods of Romish 
advocates and emissaries, as to declare him 
self a patron of their claims, on the score of 
their patience and forbearance for a centuly 
past. Secondly, it has been asserted, that 
the Irish romanists heartily concurred in the 
measure of union of the two nations (though 
it was opposed by the Irish protestants), and 
by their power, influence, and interest, not 
only contributed to the success of that. great 
measure, but were the chief instruments 
it.—The truth of these two pleas I will sept 
rately examine, and reply to then both 
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The first is a plea of loyal and peaceable 
conduct of the romanists of the empire since 
the revolution. When the Romish scheme 
of subversion of the protestant establishment 
in church and state, under the conduct, 
patronage, and influence of the bigoted mo- 
who then swayed the British sceptre, 

was completely defeated by the spirit of the 
pation (raised and directed by the renowned 
William IJI.), but through the medium of a 
bloody civil war, from the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Irish romanists, the political 
wer and consequence of the romanists in 
Great Britain were annihilated, and in Ire- 
land reduced to a very lowebb. In Great 
Britain their dwarfish number, compared 
with the gigantic multitude of protestants, 
ensured the political impotence of the sect ; 
but the case was different in Ireland: the ro- 
manists exceeded the other subjects in num- 
ber in that country (though not in the mag- 
nified ratio stated in their own inflated ac- 
counts), which prevented their sinking into 
political impetence. Yet their decisive de- 


feat at that period reduced them to great po- 
Jitical imbecility : though fallen to the earth 
in both kingdoms, their reiterated conspira- 
cies and rebellions induced the state to guard 
against their acquisition of new strength after 
their fall, Antzus-like: hence sprung the 
system of what are called popery laws in both 


kingdoms, enacted since the revolution. 
These laws, by popish writers, and the abet- 
torsof popery throughout the empire, are 
represented as most oppressive and unjust ; 
andas the causes of the notorious disaffec- 
tion of the romanists to the state, and of 
their conspiracies, massacres, and rebellions ; 
but this is a gross misrepresentation ; for 
that part of the code particularly complained 
of as unjust and oppressive, was enacted in 
the reigns of William and Auie, after their 
conspiracies, massacres, and rebeilions, had 
been plotted and executed, and therefore 
was the effect, and not the cause, of their 
notorious disaffection and treasons. And 


these laws could not have been the causes of 


the last rebellion and massacre in Ireland, 
for they were all repealed prior to that re- 
bellion and massacre. The popery code was 
nearly the same in both kingdoms.—These 
wise laws (for wise and provident they were, 
hotwithstanding the false and clamorous de~ 
clamations of romanists and their abettors 
against them) prohibited romanists from 
the acquisition of landed property, political 
influence, and power, in both countries ; 
and thereby disabled them in a great mea- 
suze from disturbing the state, in conformi- 
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ty with their avowed principles. Whilst 
these laws remained unrepealed, the roman- 
ists were more peaceable subjects than the 

now are, because it was not in their comik 
to be otherwise: the maniac in a straight 
waistcoat, or the tiger in a cage, can do no 
mischief, yet deserve no commendation for 
their gentleness. The British ministry, in- 
fluenced by active and able. Romish agents 
(particularly the late Mr, Edmund Burke), 
and imposed upon by the grossest falsehoods 
and misrepresentations (which have had a 
powerful effect on them, from their own ab- 
solute ignorance of the true state of Ire- 
land), have, for these twenty years last past 
and upwards, exerted all their influence in 
the Irish parliament to procure the repeal of 
these Jaws, session after session, and have 
in a great measure succeeded, though they 
have not yet procured the repeal of the po- 
pery code in England in the same degree. 
In this respect they treated the Irish nation 
in the way that condemned malefactars have 
been sometimes treated, on whom dangerous 
experiments in physic and surgery have 
been tried, before their general application 
is sanctioned to the public. The English 
ministry, not content, in the year 1793, 
with procuring a bill to pass in the Irish par- 
liament, for repealing all the jaws which 
disabled romanists to vote at elections of 
members of parliament, prefaced the bill 
with an assertion I cannot admit, to wit, 
that the’conduct of the romanists had been 
loyal. Whoever will take the trouble of 
turning to the Irish acts of the 19th of Geo. 
II. of the 29th of Geo. II. and to ali the 
acts passed in Ireland for twenty years pre- 
ceding the year 1793, for the suppression of 
the petty rebellions of the White Boys and 
Defenders, all romanists, who have. from 
time to time infested and desolated several 
parts of Ireland, committing the most atro- 
cious acts of treason, will be clearly con- 
vinced that the Irish romanists haye no good 
claim to the character of loyal subjects, 
from the time of the revolution to the era of 
their late rebellion. But supposing it were 
admitted, for argument’s sake, that roman- 
ists have been generally peaceable subjects, 
from the revohition till a few years before 
the breaking out of the late rebellion (loyal 
it cannot be pretended that they were, their 
avowed principle of the subjection of the 
nation to a foreign ycke being disloyal), they 
can derive po merit from such peaceable de-. 
meanour: the popery code rendered thei 
submission to the laws a matter of necessi- 
ty; they were peaceable because they were 
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disabled, in a great measure, from exerting 
their avowed hostility to the constitution by 
the efficacy of the popery code ; and nothing 
more clearly demonstrates the truth of this 
conclusion than this fact; which cannot be 
denied, that they have advanced in their 
march of sedition and treason at the same 
rate of progression, as the English ministry 
proceeded in Ireland with the repeal of the 
gpopery code ; and they broke out into open 
Tebellion, and commenced a massacre of the 
protestants of Ireland, very shortly after a 
great part of that code was repealed, and 
they were admitted to an equality of civil 
privileges with protestants, the capacity of 
sitting in parliament, and enjoying some 
great civil officers, excepted.—Can any cir- 
cumstance carry a more decisive proof of 
the wisdom of the popery code, and of the 
folly of repealing it, than the actual conse- 
quence of that repeal just mentioned ? and 
can any thing be more clear than the insuf- 
ficiency of the claim of merit of romanists, 
on the score of their peaceable and loyal con- 
duct since the revolution? Loyalty certainly 
they never had the slightest claim to ; their 
avowed religious principles are disloyal. ‘To 
peaceable conduct their claim is also ill 
founded in general; and where it has any 
foundation, it entitles them not to the gra- 
titude of ‘ue state, because it was not the- 
effect of choice, but of imbecility ; and 
that the effect of the wise system of laws, 
the repealed popety code. It may not be 
here improper to quote a passage out of the 
the speech of the late earl of Chesterfield, 
at the opening: of the Irish parliament in the 
year 1745, he being then lord lieutenant of 
Treland, to shew the opinion entertained by 
that able statesman, and the government he 
then served, of the popery laws.—‘* The 
measures (said he) that have been hitherto 
taken to prevent the growth of popery, have 
I hope, had some, and will still have a 
greater effect ; however, I leave it to your 
consideration, whether nothing further can 
be done, either by new laws, or by the more 
effectual execution of those in being, to se- 
cure this nation against the great number of 
papists, whose speculative errors would only 
deserve pity, if thei pernicious influence on 
civil society did not both require and autho- 
rise restraint.”—-The second plea of merit 
of romanists, to wit, that they supported 
in Ireland the great measure of an union of 
the two kingdoms, and by their exertions 
effected it, isas void of foundation in fact, 
as the former. Every one, who has the 
smallest acquaintance with the history of 





Ireland, must acknowledge, that the 

body of Irish romanists, from ‘betel 
mencement of the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth to the present time, has directed alli 


exertions to the separation of Ireland from 


England, Such separation was and js the 
point to which Irish romanists have: ‘uni. 
formly directed all their conspiracies, lj 
their massacres, all their rebellions, all ther 
political views and measures. ‘The righ 
protestants, on the contrary, were al 

firmly attached to Great Britain, and alwa 
looked to Great Britain for protection, coup, 
tenance and support; being ready at gl 
times to expend. the last shilling of theip 
property, and spill the last drop of thf 
blood, in defence of the just rights of te 
British empire:. The whole body of pro. 
testants till a few years back, and a y 

great majority of them since, were ambitioy 
of uniting the nation, indissolubly to Greg 
Britain by an incorporating union; and 

their representatives in parliament actually 
petitioned the crown ta procure such an 
union in the reign of queen Anne; which 
petition was then, with unaccountable 
haughtiness, rejected. But the Irish m 
manists, so late as the year 1795, proclaim 
ed their hostility to that measure. Inthe 
spring of that year, the representatives of 
the whole mass of the Roman catholics of 
Ireland, chosen from every considerable dis. 
trict, city, and town in that kingdom, by 
open, popular election, assembled at & 
Francis’s Romish chapel, in the city of 
Dublin. In this assembly the most treason. 
able speeches, stuffed with the most virulent 
invectives against the British nation, and 
the most lavish praises of the French revolt. 
tion, stigmatizing the war against the Frend 
regicides with the epithet of an impiouscn:- 
sade, and exhorting the nation to a sepat 
tion from Great Britain, were uttered bys 
veral of the leading and popular romanisti, 
The assembly entered unanimously into ®- 
veral factious and treasonable resolutions. 
It was surmised at this assembly, that a 
union between Great Britain and Ireland wa 
then in the contemplation of government, 
though no such measure had been annou 
ced; and one of the unanimous resolution 
was. the following: ‘ Resolved, that we 
pledge ourselves, collectively and individual. 
ly, to resist even our own emancipationyil 
proposed to be conceded on the ignominias 
terms of an acquiescence in the fatal mer 
sure of an union with Great Britain.” Jy 
the unanimous vote of this assembly, ol: 
sisting of above uifteen hundred men; & 
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‘presentatives of all the romanists of Ireland, 
these resolutions, together with abstracts of 
the speeches of the principal demagogues 
among them, were published in most of the 
factious papers, both ‘in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Here then is proof positive of 
the hostile sentiments of the whole mass of 
Jrish romanists, not of any partial body 
of them, to the measure of and incorporat- 
ing union of the two nations so late as the 
ear 1795. — Their declarations against 
the measure did not stop there : in the year 
1799, 28 soon as an union was proposed 
by government, a meeting of the ro- 
‘manists of the city of Dublin was convened 
by their leaders at the Royal Exchange ; 
atthis meeting, a very general one, they en- 
ered into violent resolutions against an 
union, which they published as usual in the 
factious papers both in England and Ireland. 
‘The same line of conduct was pursued in 
several other parts of Ireland, though this 
hostility of the Irish romanists to an union 
was perfectly impotent, the political imbe- 
cility of the whole sect, particularly after the 
suppression of their then recent rebellion, 
rendering them incapable either of promot- 
ing or obstructing the measure; yet the En- 
glish government in Ireland condescended 
to negotiate with the party, and endeavour- 
-ed to procure signatures of the dregs of the 
people of that persuasion to papers and ad- 
dresses in favours of the measure. Several 
addresses of this kind appeared in the go- 
vernment prints; the names of wretches 
who could not write their names, appeared 
as if they were subscribers to such addresses. 
_ The very gaols were canvassed to procure 
subscribers, and multitudes of names ap- 
peared, asthe names of rea] subscribers to 
these addresses, though persons of such 
names did not exist in the places from which 
the addresses were stated to have been sent : 
in short, with all the activity and intrigue 
of government, no considerable body of 
romanists throughout the kingdom could 
be procured publicly to avow their approba- 
tion of the measure. It is admitted, that 
many honest men, and good subjects at this 
side of the water (utterly ignorant of the 
state of Ireland, and of Irish affairs) have 
been duped, by the grossest falsehoods and 
mistepresentations, intoanapprobation of the 
measure now in debate ; and that there is a 
difference of opinion among men of that de- 
scription respecting it; but emohg dema- 
§ogues, republicans, and infidels, there is no 
difference of opinion on it. ‘They are una- 
fumoys in its support; and their unanimity 
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on the point should induce all loyal subjects, 
who have been deluded into an opinion of 
its utility to the state, to re-examine the 
grounds of their opinion, and the authenti- 
city of the information on which they form- 
ed it. Itis fit to be remarked, that the first 
decisive step of the French revolutionists in 
their career of anarchy, was the subversion 
of their church establishment, which led im- 
mediately to the subversion of their civil 
government. . The consequence of the pro- 
posed measure, if adopted, will be the same 
in the British empire; it therefore meets 
the approbation of all the Jacobins in. it, 
To demonstrate that Irish romanists nei- 
ther gave, nor could give, any assistance to 
the measure of an incorporating union, it is 
only necessary to state a known matter of 
fact, which is, that a great majority of the 
Irish parliament’ would never have agreed 
to an incorporating union with Great Bri- 
tain, if any hint had been given, or had Jit 
even been suspected, that the present measure 
would be attempted, after an union -had taken 
place. I call on the persons concerned on 
the part of government in conducting the 
business of the union in the Irish house of 
commons to deny this fact, if they can; for 
my own part, I can truly aver, that, instead 
ot warmly supporting the measure of an 
union in the Irish commons, I would 
have opposed it to the utmost of my power, 
had 1 suspected that such a measure 
as the present would have been introduced 
into the imperial parliament, in the event of 
an incorporating union taking place; and I 
know many members of the Irish commons, 
supporters of the union, who would have 
decidedly opposed it, had they any suspi- 
cion of the present measure being one of 
its‘ consequences : in short, a great majority 
of the Irish commons would have done so. 
One principal argument made use of by all 
the agents of government to the Irish mem- 
bers to induce them to agree to an union 
was, that all hostility of the British cabinet to 
Irish protestants, and all further encourage- 
ment and support of Irish romanists, would 
for ever cease, Ori an union between the 
two countries taking place, because al] in- 
ducement to such a species of policy would 
then for ever cease. Could any British sub- 
ject ever suspect that in the reign of a prince 
of the house of Brunswick, a measure would 
be proposed in a British parliament, the at- 
tempting of which cost the unhappy James 
II. his ctown, expatriated him and his pos- 
terity, and caused a breach in the. hereditary 
succession of our kings, always a serious 
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evil in an hereditary monarchy? Asto- 
nishing, that what our kings could not even 
attempt with impunity, should be, after a 
lapse of. one century, daringly attempted ; 
and that too under the reign of a prince, 
whose sole title to the crown rests on a prin- 
ciple, directly adverse and opposite to the 
principle of this measure! His title is a pro- 
testant title, and, thanks to heaven! our 
monatch is a protestant, a sincere. one, 
and bound by-his oath, and as strongly by 
his principles, to maintain the protestant re- 
ligion as by law established. ‘This measure 
directly tends to the sapping of his title ; for 
if it is just and advantageous to the state, 
now to invest romanists with equal political 
privileges with protestants, it was equally so 
in the reign of king James II. Such a mea- 
sure, now that an union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland has taken place, is more 
mischievous to the British-empire, than it 
could have been in the reign of James; be- 
cause in his reign few romanists could ob- 
tain seats in the British parliament, as their 
sect was not then, nor is it now, very nu- 
merous in Great Britain. But Irish ro- 
manists, if this measure succeeds, wiil ob- 
tain seats in the imperial parliament, and 
in the course of a few years (as will be 
presently shewn) above eighty romanists, 
out of the hundred Irish commoners, will 
obtain seats in the imperial parliament :—a 
strong band, indissolubly knit together, who 
will certainly be allies to every junto of re- 
publicans, every band of dissenters, in every 
opposition to government, unless they shall 
be gratified to the utmost extent of their 
wishes, by the utter subversion of the con- 
stitution in church and state. Can any dec- 
trine make more for the purposes and -de- 
signs ef the infidel and republican factions 
jn qur empire? Can any measure more di- 
rectly tend to the subversicn of our consti- 
tution in chureh and state, and the introduc- 
tion of anarchy, democracy, and infidelity ? 
It may be justly remarked, that this mea- 
sure for the elevation and aggrandisement 
of popery, following so immediately on the 
heels of the Romish rebcllion in Ireland, 
and the horrible massacre of the Irish pro- 
testants in the course of it, coupled with the 
almost general pardon of the principal trai- 
tors and murderers, actors in it, if it should 
be adopfed, must, by every reasonable man, 
be considered as a public reward conferred 
on Trish romanists for their rebellion and 
erael murder of their protestant fellow sub- 
jects in cold blood; and that too a reward 
ef the utmost magnitude and value; it is al- 





ready proved, that it cannot be e 
reward of their merits, for merits they hay 
none. The favourers of this measure a 
lege, that it is calculated to produce ungyj, 
mity among the European subjects of ty 
British empire, now more necessary tha 
heretofore to the prosperity and independ, 
ence of the state, from the overgrown 

of France, and (echoing the words of Jamg 
II. in support of the same measure) that 
will render the subjects of the Britis 
empire, happy and dourishing at home 
and formicable abroad. But it is demo, 
strable that the adoption of it will pe 
duce the direct contrary effect, and will am 
the romanists with a formidable powe, 
which they will infallibly exercise for th 
destruction of the state. The religious t, 
nets of romanists render them irrecop. 
cilable enemies to a protestant state; 
must cease to be romanists betore the: 
hostility to such a state can be extin 
guished : they hold, as infallible doctring, 
the decrees of the fourth Lateran coundj: 
they hold asa point of faith, the supremg 
of the pope: they hold themselves boun 
by all the obligations of religion, to prop. 
gate these doctrines by every means of pe 
suasion and force. In conformity with sud 
doctrines they hold, that all people, differ. 
ing from them in matters of faith, are here. 
tics doomed to eternal perdition : they holf 
that no faith is to be kept with heretics; 
they hold that no oaths of allegiance tom 
heretical prince or government are binding 
an the members of such a sect be admitted 
to share in the government of a protestat 
state? I conceive that no honest man in his 
reason will answer in the affirmative. No 
protestant state in Europe, in the govem 
ment of which the people at large hadi 
share, such as the republic of the United Pr 
vinces before the late revolution, ever a 
mitted a romanist, or any person who di 
not profess the religion of the state, to ayy 
portion of political power. No argument 
in favour of the measure can be deduct 
from the employment of romanists it 
some departments of the state by protestatt 
despotic princes ; because in their statesth 
people at large have no political power, ail 
the ministers must implicitly obey the orden 
of the prince ; yet even in such despot 
states, the instances of the elevation of 
manists to great employments are very fe, 
if any. It may be objected, that romamisi 
declare themselves red@y to swear allegiamt 
in 'temporal matters toa protestant govelth 
ment ; and assert, that they hold no siti 
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. and to shew that they look on 
oaths to heretics to be binding, they argue, 
that if they did not think themselves bound 

gach oaths, they would not refuse to take 
the oath of supremacy, the taking of which 
would qualify them to enjoy the privileges 
are now. so ardently in pursuit of. ‘To 
this it is answered, that the aforesaid doc- 
trine is contained in the decisions of the La- 
teran council, a very general one, and so 
held to be by all romanists : that the prac- 
tice of the court of Rome and of all its vas- | 
sals and yotaries, has been always strictly | 
conformable to such doctrine : that the re- 
cent publications of the most celebrated di- 
vines of that persuasion, and among others, | 
of Doctors Troy and Hussey, one an arch- | 
bishop, the other a bishop, and both sub- | 
jects of this empire, state, ‘‘ That Roman | 
catholics consider the express decisions of | 
their general councils, as infallible autho- | 
rity in points of doctrine :” that the rejec- 
tion of the oath of supremacy by Romanists, 
notwithstanding their taking it would en- 
tile them to great privileges, is no proof 
that they consider themselves bound by 
oaths, by which they plight their faith to an 
heretical government, or to heretics in ge- 
neral: ‘because the oath of supremacy con- 
tains an abjuration of the supremacy of the 
pope, under the title of a foreign prelate ; 
and such an oath their religion will not per- 
mit them to take. Doctor Troy, among 
others of their eminent divines, tells them, 
“ That Roman catholics cannot conscien- 
tiously abjure the ecclesiatical authority of 
the bishop of Rome, the supreme jurisdic- 
tion of the pope in spirituals being a funda- 
mental article of the Romish faith.” But the 
express decisions of the council of Lateran 
(infallible authority with them in points of 





doctrine) tell them that no faith is to be kept | 


with heretics, and that all pledges of faith 
given to heretics, by oaths, or otherwise, are 
absolutely null and void, consequently are 
hot binding, and ought not to be observed ; 
so that they may take such oaths, and break 
them at their pleasure, as absolute nullities 
in themselves: and such has been the con- 
stant and avowed practice of their church.— 
It is now time to give a general catalogue of 
the momentous alterations in the British 
constitution in church and state, which will 
be the inevitable consequences of this mea- 
sure if it shall take place: but it is however 
first necessary to make a few preliminary ob- 
setvations.—By the union the number of 
Trish representatives in the commons are re- 
duced from three hundred to one hundred ; 
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of these, sixty-four‘are members for coun- 
ties, and the remaining thirty-six for cities 
and gteat towns, . All close boroughs, with 
the exception of one, as I recollect, and the 
most of the influenced boroughs, are deprived 
of the privilege of sending representatives to 
parliament. By an Irish act of parliament 
in the year 1793, obtained by the intrigues 
and influence of the British ministry, and 
passed in opposition to the opinions of: the 
best informed men in Ireland, romanists be- 
came entitled to vote at the elections of 
members of parliament. Most of the cities 
and great towns, which retain the privilege 
of sending members to parliament since the 
union, such as Dublin, Wexford, Water- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, Galway, Derry, Car- 
rickfergus, and Drogheda, are counties with- 
in themselves; and a freehold of .forty shil- 
lings annual value entitles the person seised 
of it to a vote. Newry and some other 
towns are pot-walloping boroughs: so that 
the representatives of the Irish commons are 
almost ail returned to parliament by elec- 
tions merely and purely popular. The right 
of voting in very few of the towns or bo- 
roughs entitled to representation in parlia- 
ment is confined to the: members of the cor- 
poration only ; and romanists, by the afore- 
said Irish act of 1793, are entitled to become 
members of corporations. ‘The Irish ro- 
manists are in the proportion of about two 
to one to the Irish protestants in general; 
{and the proportion among the peasantry of 
| Ireland is greater in favour of the romanists, 
| than among the other classes of society, The 
| landed estates in Ireland, in the possession 
| of protestants and romanists, are in the pro- 
| portion of fifty to one in favour of the pro- 
| testants: but when the bill in 1793 passed, 
qualifying romanists to vote for representa- 
tives in parliament, the protestant landlords 
almost universally changed the tenures of 
their popish tenants, which before were for 
terms of years, into freehold leases; vainly 
imagining, that they would always retain in- 
fluence enough with their Romish tenantry 
to command their votes at elections. Little 
did they consider the all-1uling authority of 
Romish bigotry over its votaries, as many of 
them found to their great disappointment at 
the general election, which first succeeded 
the year 1/93. One gentleman of large 
landed property, and a representative of a 
county, informed me, that he and his col- 
league had every reasonable expectation, 
from their great landed interest in the coun- 
ty, of being returned members for it with- 
out any contest or expense: but a gentle- 








man of very insignificant landed property in 








the county, unexpectedly declared himself a 
candidate, and went round to all the Romish 
chapels, soliciting the votes of ‘the romanists 
in the county, and promising, if elected, to 
support all their pretensions in parliament. 
On this occasion the Romish tenants of the 
gentleman who gave me the information, 
made freeholders by himself, universally 
deserted him, and promised their votes to 
the new candidate ; and the Romish priests 
through the county so effectually bestirred 
themselves with their votaries in support of 
the new candidate, that my friend and his 
colleague were obliged to give a large sum of 
money to this adventurer to induce him to 
abandon the canvass, and thereby to save 
themselves from the fatigue and expense of 
a contested election. Certain it is, that the 
whole body of the Romish peasantry, who 
by the folly and credulity of their landlords 
have been made freeholders since the year 
1793, will desert their interest on every 
election, when told by their priests that it is 
for the interest of their religion that they 
should do so. In the last Irish rebellion, the 
popish peasantry pursued their landlords 
(most of them very indulgent to their te- 
nants, and from their attachment to roman- 
ists entitled men of liberality) with the ut- 
most fury and rancour, massacreing them 
and their families without mercy, when they 
fell into their hands. Such has been the 
frenzy of the protestant landlords of Ireland, 
and their ambition of surpassing each other 
in county interest, that they have made al- 
most the whole mass. of the popish peasant- 
ry forty-shilling freeholders since the year 
1793; so that the Romish freeholders of 
that description exceed in number the pro- 
testant freeholders of every description, 
throughout three parts in four of Ireland: 
and if this measure shall take effect, roman- 
ists will be returned members of parliament 
for most of the counties at large, counties of 
towns, and pot-wallopping boroughs through- 
out Ireland: and the principle of representa- 
tion in the British constitution, that property 
should be the basis of representation, will be 
completely reversed in Ireland, and the basis 
there willbe numbers, not property.-- Buteven 
in respect of property, the influence of popery 
will be daily advancing in Ireland, because, 
in-a commercial country, land is as often at 
market, and changes hands, as personal pro- 
perty ; and landed as well as personal pro- 
perty will, in a slow but certain progression, 
creep to that class of the population. which 
is the most numerous. From the foregoing 
observations it is a just.conclusion, that in a 
very short time; if this measure is effected, 
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eighty at least out of the hundred Irish repre. 
sentatives will be romanists ; and it is fair to 
conjecture, that twenty or more Tromanists 
will obtain seats in the imperial commons for 
English boroughs, as the whole Romish fac. 
tion throughout the empire will exert their 
powers to strengthen their party in parlig 
ment; aiid some Romish peers will sit in tha 
upper house. The romanists will certaiply: 
act in parliament as one body ; their union 
cemented by religious principle, and the ip. 
terest of their sect, will smother every seej 
of dissension among them: all allurements 
of individual interest will fail of effect, when 
put in competition with the interests of thei 
religion ; their bigotry will bind them 

ther in adamantine bonds ; and what their 
conduct in the supreme legislative council of 
the empire will be, it is not hard to divine— 
The first measure they will unanimously pro. 
pose, and with unremitting efforts pursueand 
support, will be the repeal of so much of the 
Irish act of 1793, conferring on them the 
elective franchise, as continues the disability 
of romanists without taking the oaths, to fill 
about thirty or forty of the great offices-of 
the state, in the departments of which is 
lodged the executive power of the goven- 
ment. By the incessant intrigues in Ireland 
of the English ministry, the test and corpom- 
tion acts had been repealed in that part ofthe 
empire previous to the union, with the ex- 
ception of the above-mentioned great offices 
of the state: these are the offices of lord 
lieutenant, of lord chancellor, of the twelve 
judges, of the commander in chief of thear- 
my, of the king’s counsel, of sheriffs, and a 
few others. If the minister of the day, ata 
future critical period, should oppose, or de 
cline to support such a measure, the whole 
corps will immediately join the opposition; 
and the opposition, to secure the assistance 
of such numerous auxiliaries, will heartily 
fraternize with them. Jn many cases of 
tional distress and difficulty, the ablest m- 
nister, though adverse to their claims, wil 
be unable to stem the torrent ; and the patt 
of the test and corporation acts, yet in fore 
in Ireland, will not survive the admission of 
romanists into parliament for many sessions, 
When the capability of romanists of filling 
these great offices in Ireland is once est 
blished, will it be practicable to exclude 
them from occupying them? Certainly 
will not. Their dissatisfaction at such excl 
sion would be greater than at their forme 
disqualification. The great majority of the 
Irish representatives in the imperial patie 
ment being romanists, aided by the En 
romanists, and indissolubly connected, w 
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wring from ‘the minister the whole civil pa- 
tronage in Ireland, and secure all the offices 
there for their own sect: in fact, the civil 
establishment in Ireland would become com- 
jetely ‘Romish.—W ould the Romish repre- 
sentatives in parliament then be contented ? 
Would their clergy in Ireland, and the mass 
‘of their persuasion, acquiesce without mur- 
mur in the enjoyment of the ecclesiastical 
ievenues in lands .and tithes by the protés- 
tant clergy? Would they not immediately 

asp at them? If the whole executive pow- 
er of the state there be committed to ro- 
manists; if the lord lieutenant, the lord 
chancellor, the judges, sheriffs, and all the 
administrators of the law in that nation 
should be romanists; who would warrant 
the enjoyment of the ecclesiastical revenues: 
there to the protestant clergy, or maintain 
their possession of them ? The minister him- 
self would not be able to secure the laws en- 
titling the protestant clergy to these emolu- 


, ments from alteration and repeal, if the great 


body of the Irish representation in parlia- 
ment demanded such a sacrifice, which it 
would not fail todo. The utter subversion 
in Ireland of the church establishment would 
follow on the heels of the subversion of the 
civil, and Ireland would immediately be- 
come a popish country.—But would the am- 
bition of the Romish faction in the imperial 
parliament stop here? Certainly it would 
not. The tenets of popery enjoin con- 
tinual exertions for its propagation, support, 
and aggrandizement; and every romanist 
would beside have the additional spur of par- 
ticNar interest and ambition, :to stimulate 
hin.\to further exertions on behalf of the 
sect} The test and corporation acts, being 
in fall force in England, would oppose effec- 
taal barriers against the attainment of offices 
of profit and power in England by romanists. 
They would observe, that Scotchmen, by the 
weight of Scottish representation in the im- 
parliament, much lighter than that of 
tish and Romish representation, had obtain- 

ed such offices in England, though they had 
almost engrossed all places of emolument or 
power in Scotland : they would also-observe, 
that British and Irish protestants were capa- 
ble of enjoying offices in Ireland; but that 
British and Irish romanists were excluded 
from all offices of emolument or power in 
England by the test and. corporation acts : 
they would then loudly complain of this in- 
equality of condition ‘with their fellow-citi- 
wens in the British empire, and state that 
they were excluded from such offices in four- 
parts of the British empire, and admit- 


ted only to the full privileges of citizens in’ 
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the one-fifth, without having any exclusive 
privilege even in this ene-fitth. If the mi- 
nister of the day. stood in need of their =ssist- 
ance in parliament, as he often would, he 
must listen to such complaints, and listen‘ 
with attention and favour: circumstances 
might compel him to, join them in their’ 
efforts to repeal the test and corporation: 
acts; and if he should determine to support 
these remaining bulwarks-of the constitution,’ 
they would join the whole herd of republi- 
cans, who have so oftem teprobated these 
statutes, and attempted their repeal. Two 
attempts of this nature, one in 1789, the 
other-in 1790, must be in the recollection of 
many members of this house: it required 
all the abilities of the able minister, who at 
that time principally conducted the business’ 
of the nation, to defeat them. - If the party’ . 
which made these attempts shall’ be rein- 
forced by above one hundred members, steady 
and determined in their: hostility to these 
two statutes, who can answer. for their con- 
tinuance as part of the law of the empire for 
any length of time? They will undoubt-’ 
edly yield to the incessant mining and con- 
tinued assaults of a determined, vigilant, 
and insidious enemy, constantly recruited by 
the venomous offspring of infidelity, re- 
publicanism, and jacobinism: the constitu- 
tion, in church and state, - will infallibly 
sink under the combined pressure of such a 
chaotic mass of desolating innovation —The 
attempt to obtrude this measure on the:na- 
tion, is, in fact, but the. rehearsal-of the 
first act of the Gallic tragedy on the British. 
stage. The introduction of members of all 
sects into the Gallic natiénal_assembly was 
followed immediately by -the subversion, or 
rather extinction, of their national religion ; 
and that by the complete subversion of their «: 
government, and the substitution of the most 
barbarous despotism which ever.ravaged and 
deformed any region of the civilized world. 
Principiis obsta: Jet us firmly resist all ap- 
proaches of the ferocious monster, Gallic 
anarchy !—Britons, it is necessary to call 
to your recollection, and set before your | 
eyes, the statutes, the repeal of which 
must precede, or inevitably follow, the 
adoption of this measure ; because such 
display will convince you, that this measure 
and its consequences directly tend to the 
complete subversion of your constitution, 
which has been improving from the com+ 
mencement of the reign of the glorious 
Elizabeth, till its attdinment of: its present 
unrivalled excellence ! under which you and 
your ancestors for two centuriesthave lived 
and flourished ; and which has descended as 
3M 
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an inheritance, during that period, in suc- 
cession from father to son !—-The statute of 
the first of Elizabeth, enacting that all 
public officers shall take the oath of supre- 
‘macy; that of the first of William and Mary, 
or toe bill of rights, new-modelling the oath 
of supremacy, and extending the sphere of 
administration of that oath : the acts of the 
thirtieth of Charles II. ch. 2, and the first 
of George I. ch. 13,’enacting, that no mem- 
her shall ‘sit or vote in either house of par- 
ment, till he hath, in the. presence of the 
house, taken the oaths of allegiance, su- 
premacy, and abjuration, and repeated and | 
subscribed the declaration: the act of the 
thirteenth of Charles II. called the test act 
requiring all public officers to take ‘the 
above oaths, repeat and subscribe the de- 
elaration, and receive the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usage of 
the church of England: and the act of the 
twenty-fifth of Charles IT; ch. 2, called the 
corporation act, incapacitating all persons 
from being elected officers of any city or 
corporation, without their having within a 
twelvemonth previous to their election, re- 
ceived the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per according to the usage of the church of 
England ; and*also requiring them to take 
the above-mentioned oaths :—all these acts 
must be repealed! all the fortifications, 
erected fot the safety.and preservation of 
eur constitution in church aid state for two 
centuries must be levelled with the dust.— 
Judge Blackstone, an able and constitutional 
lawyer of modern days, states, that the acts 
of Charles IH. and George I. requiring all 
members of both: houses to take the oaths, 
and repeat and subscribe -the declaration, 
were enacted, to prevent crude innovations 
in religion and government. The test and 
corporation acts he styles the bulwarks of the 
constitution, and states, that they were 
enacted to secure the established church 
against perils from-non-conformists of al] 
denominations, among whom he particularly 
enumerates papists. (See Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, vol. i. p.158, and vol. iv. p. 57, 
Svo. edit.)—It is now time to advert to the 
conditions of union between England and 
Scotland, and- between Great Britain and 
Jreland;. which relate to the church estab- 
lishment ; and to enquire whether the pre- 
sent measure can be be adopted consistently 
with the obligation of these conditions, and 
‘the preservation of the public faith—In the 
act.of union of England and Scotland, the 
fifth of Ann, ch. 8,. two acts of the respec- 


for the unalterable security of their respec. 
tive. church establishments, are recited. 
that of England being for effectually ang 
unalterably securing the true protestant re, 
ligion, professed and established by law jp 
the church of England, and the doctrine 
worship, discipline, and government thereof 
The English acts of uniformity of Elizabeth 
and Charles JI. and all other acts then jp 
force (among the rest, the thirtieth of 
Charles II. before-mentioned), for the 

servation of the church of England are de. 
clared perpetual: and it is enacted, that 
every subsequent king and ‘queen shall take 
an oath inviolably to maintain the same 
within England, Ireland, Wales, and the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed. And it is 
further enacted, that these two «acts shall 
for ever be observed as fundamental and 
essential conditions of the .union, Qn 
these conditions of the treaty of union 
judge Blagkstone makes these observations : 
‘* that whatever else may be deemed funda. 
mental] and essential conditions, the preser. 
vation of the two churches of England and 
Scotland, in the same state they.were in at 
the time of the union, is expressly declared 
so to be ; and that therefore any alterations 
inthe constitutions of either of thesechurches, 
would be an infringement of these funda 
mental and essential conditions.” The fifth 
article of the union of Great-Britain and 
Ireland is in the following terms : * that it 
be the fifth article of union, that the churches 
of England and Ireland, as now by Jaw estab 
lished, be united into one protestant epit 
copa! church, to be called the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; and that the doe 
trine, worship, discipline, and government 
of the said united church shall be and shall 
remain in full force for. ever, as the same 
are now by law established for the church of 
England ; and. that the continuance ant 
preservation of the said united chureh, 3 
the established church of England and Ire- 
land, shall be deemed and taken to bean es 
sential and fundamental part of the union: 
and that in like manner the doctrine, wor 
ship, discipline, and government of the 
church of Scotland shall remain, and & 
preserved, as the same are now established 
by law, and by the aet of the union of the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland."= 
It is clear that every measure tending to the 
breach of these fundamental ar:d_ essenti 
conditions of the two unions ought to b 
rejected by this house with indignation : the 
very proposal of such a measure to this 





tive parliaments of ‘England and Scotland, 
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house is.an insult to it ; as it must be found 
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the presumption, that this house is 
rn of ‘adisting the public faith reci- 
procally plighted by the nations composing 
the British empire to each other, on their 
consolidation into one body. If this mea- 
gure shouldbe adopted, the act of the 30th 
of Charles II. requiring all members of both 
houses to take the oath of supremacy, and 
repeat and subscribe the declaration, will be 


the conditions of the union, it is already | 
shewn, that the whole tendency of the mea- 
gure, and its notorious. consequencss, are, | 
the subversion of the established church in | 
Great-Britain and Ireland; in violation of 
the public faith plighted on the completion 
of two incorporating unions; the introduc- 
tion of infidelity and atheism, by the an- 
nihilation of all the bonds of society spring- 
ing from an. established religion: and the 
consequent introduction of anarchy and de- 
mocracy —the true reason (however dis- 
guised under the mask of liberality) why 
thisdesolating, faithless, Gallic measure has 
met the approbation, . and acquired the pa- 
tronage and support of all the jacobins in 
the British empire.—It is some consolation 





attached to the constitution, have yet one 
barrier left to resist that inundation of im- 
piety, democracy, and barbarity, with which 
this measure is calculated to overwhelm 


abarrier, I am convinced, sufficient to de- 
fend us, during the precious life at least, 
of the pious and conscientious prince who 
now sways. the British sceptre; a barrier 
raised by the wisdom, piety, and patriotism 
of our forefathers. The oath enjoined by 
the statute of the first of William and Mary, 
to be taken by the-king at his coronation, 
has the following clause: ‘* I will to the 
utmost of my power maintain the laws of 
God, the true profession of the Gospel, 
aid the protestant reformed religion estad- 
lished by law.” By the act of Anne ratifying 
the union of England and Scotland, as is 
peer stated, it. is enacted, ‘‘ ps 
actsof the respective parliaments of Eng- 
land and uted: foo tie unalterable se- 
ewity of their respective church establish- 
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ments therein-recited, shall be perpetual ;” 
and-in both of these recited acts, an addi- 
tion is made to the coronation oath ; and it 
is enacted, ‘ tliat the succeeding kings of 
Great-Britain shall, at their coronations, 
swear to maintain and preserve inviolably 
the settlement of the church of =ngland, 
as specified in that statute, for the unalter- 
able security of the church of England, and 


repealed by its adoption, as well as the bill the doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
of rights and the test and corporation acts: | vernment thereot, as in that act specified, 
these are made perpetual by the conditions within the kingdoms of England and Ire- 
of the union of England and Scotland, being | land, the dominion of Wales, and the town 
enacted for the preservation and continuance , of Berwick upon Tweed, and the territories 
of the church of England ; and, as Judge thereunto belonging.” 
Blackstone expresses it, for the prevention | prescribed to be taken at the coronation by 
of crude innovations in religion and govern- all succeeding kings, for the inviolable pre- 
ment. Exclusive of this direct breach of servation of the then established religion in 


A similar oath is 


Scotland. ‘The coronation oath not only 
binds the king to refuse his assent to any 
alteration in the religions of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, as they were establish- 
ed at the time of the union of England and 
Scotland, but he is equally bound to refuse | 
his assent to any measure, directly tending 
to the subversion of the religion then estab- 
lished ; and also to discountenante, ag far 
as in him lies, all attempts of that nature — 
The patrons of this measure, sensible of 
this impediment, have not been wanting 
in their endeavours, by sophistical argu- 
ments, casuistical. distinctions, - misrepre- 
sentations of some facts, suppression of 
others, and suggestion of falsehoods, in 
pamphlets and newspapers, to sap the founda- - 


to reflect that the subjects of this empire, | tion of this barrier, which they were unable 


tosurmount. One pamphiet of this nature 
deserves particular notice, inasmuch as it is 
an epitome of all the arguments against the 
obligation of the coronation oath; and is 


it: that is, his majesty’s coronation oath ; | launched into the world under the name of 


a gentleman, whom I understand to be a 
person of some reputation, as a lawyer or 
conveyancer, and of the Roman catholic 
persuasion. It is entitled, ** A Letter toa 
Nobleman on the preposed Repeal of the 
penal Laws which now remain in force 
against the Irish Roman Catholics, from 
Charles Butler, Esq. of Lincojn’s Inn, Auth ¢ 
of the Notes and Annotations on Cokecn 
Littleton.” This pamphlet, after. stating 

that the author is less acquainted with the 
Irish popery laws than with the English 
(which is indeed sufficiently manifested by_ 
its contents), proceeds to give what it styles” 
an outline of them; but in truth it isan 
odious, monstrous, and detestable caricatura 
of the provisions and-etfects of ‘the Irish pos 
pery acts of the 2dand Sth of Queep Anne, 
3M2 
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“The whole scope of these two-wise and pro- 
-vident statutes was to prevent romanists 
from acquiring landed property in Ireland, 
“their antecedent rebellions and barbarous 
-massacres of the protestants of ‘Ireland hav- 
-ing rendered such a prohibition at that time 
hot onl+ expedient, but absolutely necessary. 
-The pamphlet admits, that these acts dre 
how repealed, but the caricatura is inserted 
-by way of ornament to the subsequent ar- 
gument against the obligation of the corona- 
tion oath, the main drift of the pamphlet. 
‘The pamphlet then praises the loyalty of the 
Irish romanists in the course of the war ; 
and states that tive of the directors of the 
‘anited Irish only one was a romanist ; but 
it should at the same time have stated, as 
the truth is, that the other four were des- 


perate. Jacobins and infidels, with which | 
‘species of people the Irish rebels had closely | 


connected themselves ; and that nearly the 
whole mass of Irish traitors which broke out 
into open rebellion in the year 1798 were 
romanists, not one in five hundred of them 
-being of any other religious persuasion ; and 
that ‘they massacred in cold blood all the 
‘protestants, men, women, and children, who 
fell into their hands; giving nu.other reason 
for their barbarity, than that the victims 
“were protestants and heretics. It appears 
from some passages in the pamphlet, that it 
Awas written and published since the year 
"1798. -In that year burst forth the last re- 
Dbeliion of the Irish romanists, and the bar- 
barous massacre of their protestant country- 
men. ‘The reports of the committees of the 
Englishand krish houses of commons have 
been some years published: the conspiracy 
for rebellion, and the dreadful and dangerous 
mutiny of the irish romanists in the British 
‘ficet, are fully exposed in these reports; 
-yet the author of the pamphlet has the con- 
‘fidence to praise the loyalty of, the Irish ro- 

‘manists, and to state, -that in the late inva- 
' sions of Ireland, none were more active in 

repelling ‘the invaders, and that among the 

men of influence atid property, who were 

engaged in the tebeliion, three‘ catholics 

cannot be mentioned. There was but one 

invasion of Irelaird during the last war, and 

conducted by Humbert, at the head of-one 

thousand French troops. He landed in a 


part of Ireland, in ‘which the bulk~of the 


_ inhabitants were romanists, who joined him 
ina mass on his landing ; :at his first en- 
counter with the king’s troaps, the greater 

’ part of.a-regiment of Irish militia, all ro+ 

manists; deserted to him; all the-romanists 

of influence \of property within the districts 
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adjacent to his quarters, joinéd him. Whg 
then could induce the author to praise the 
loyalty of the Irish romanists? He g 
that if the lrish romanists did not flock tp 
the standard of Britain, frightful ‘inde 
would be the solitude of her camps and he 
fleets. Poor Britain! Irish romanists, a, 
cording to this pamphlet, are your onlyde 
fenders! The author means to insinug 
that all the Irish’ serving in the British flest, 
and armies are romanists, whereas not one 
half of them are so. And it is certain, tha 
the protestants of Great Britain and Ireland 
would furnish sufficient armies and fleets, if 
romanists were entirely excluded. Sing 
the mutiny in the fleet, the recruiting of 
ficers for some time refused to enlist: any 
Irish romanists for the marine service..; The 
degree of merit of a Romish common sh 
dier, serving under protestant officers in a 
army, nine-tenths of the common soldies 
of which are protestants, in’ countries 1 
mote from his native land, removed from 
the baneful influence of his priests, and subs 
ject to military discipline, is so minute, that 
its value is not easily appreciated. ‘He en 
lists for the bounty ; he is paid for, and ob. 
liged to perform ‘his allotted service. The 
author of the pamphlet either did or didnot 
know of the already mentioned. rebellion 
and mutiny, when he published his praises 
of the loyalty of the Irish  romanists: in 
the first case," he seems to be deffcient:in 
candour ; in the other, in information. The 
pamphlet then states, that the Roman 
tholics acknowledge the spiritual supremacy 
of the pope, but to a man deny his right 
to temporal power. It can be hardly sup 
posed, that the author, if he be a lawyer, 
can be ignorant, that the wisest and most 
sagacious statesmen and legislators cannot 
sepatate a vast portion of temporal influence, 
authority, and power, from the supremacy 
in spirituals; their adhesion is indissoluble, 
they must for ever accompany each other 
It is now time to advert to the principalar 
gument in the pamphlet, that the king's 
not by his coronation oath bound to resist 
the adoption of the present measure: this 
the author rests on the clause in that oath, 
which binds his majesty ‘*to govern the 
people according to the statutes in parliae 
ment agreed on, and the laws and custom 
of the realm.” The author’ then gives4 
mutilated extract from the next clause, 0 
wit, that his majesty swears ‘* to maintall 
the protestant reformed religion es 

by law ;” [for coronation oath, as settled y 
the actof Ist William and Mary, see Baths 
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~ of the clause, it would. be absurdin the.ex- 


" prechides: his majesty from egncurring with 
‘both houses-of parliament in any legislative | 
act whatsoever ; and even if it did preclude 
“him-from such a concurrence, it would. be 
_no.objection. to his. repealing the laws re- 


 gonation oath, and his total omission of the 








stone's Commentaries, octavo edit. 1st vol. 

928, 229]; and adverts only to the 
coronation oath as settled by. the. Ist ot 
William and Mary, without at all adverting 
to the additions made to that oath by 5th of 
‘Anne,.ot,the-act of »union between England 
pnd Scotland. He then draws the following 
conclusion from these. garbled premises, that 


‘the Jast clause can only. mean the protestant 
“ ‘yeformed religion, as. from time to time, un- 


der the legislation of, parliament, it should 
be the church establishment of the country : 
that, .as. to the constitutional interpretation 


treme,, Unconstitutional, .and.perhaps even 
treasonable,: to.contend that the last clause 


maining in force against the Irish roma- 
pists, as the-repeal of them will not interfere 
with the legal establishment of the church, 
with any part of the hierarchy, or with any 
of itstemporal or spiritual rights and pri- 
i I have already remarked the  dis- 
ingenuity of the author of the pamphlet in 
respect to his garbled quotations of the co- 


additions made to it, by the act of union of 
England and Scotland, by which the king 
js obliged to swear at his coronation, to 
maintain and preserve inviolably the church 
of England, the act of uniformity, and all 
acts in force at the time of that union, for 
the perpetual preservation of the church of 
England in its doctrine, worship, discipline, 
and government (the act already mentioned 
of the 30th of Charles If. among the rest, 
whereby all members of both houses of par- 
liament are bound to take the oaths previous 
totheir sitting or voting in the houses), as 
itstood at the time of the union of England 
and Scotland, and consequently not to make 
or cousent to the making any alteration in 
its doctrine, worship, discipline, and go- 
Yernment, as it then stood. But the first 
deduction of the author from the clauses in 
the coronation oath, as partially quoted by 
him, that they can only .mean, the -pro- 
testant reformed religion, as from time to | 
time, under tlie legislation of parliament, it | 
should be the clnich establishment. of the | 
country, is founded on a sophism, to wit, | 
the fraudulent assumption, that bills de- 
pending in parliament, and. which have, 
perhaps, passed the two houses, are acts of 
Ratliament or statutes. The king, by. his | 
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coronation oath, is. bound to govern his 
people according te the statutes in parliament 
agreed on (that is, agreed op by king, lords, 
ane commons, the king in his legislative ca- 
pacity being an integral part ofthe parlia- 
ment), but not according to bills depending 
in parliament, and which may perhaps have 
been agreed on by a niajority ‘of the ‘mem- 
bers of the two houses of. parliament; for 
such. bills are: not laws nor statutes,-nor in 
any manner binding on prince or’ people, 
ill they have been agreed to by. the 'mo- 
narch, and received the royal assent, ‘with- 
out which they -become - waste © paper.—It 
is sincerely to be hoped, that there will be 
such harmony always subsisting between the 
king and both houses of parliament, ‘that no 
bill. will be ever-offered-to his: majesty’ for 
his assent, which he shall deém it-expedient 
to reject; especially such bills,-- as‘ he is 
bound: by his coronation oath, and by the 
exptess conditions of the two unions con- 
solidating the British empire, to reject. © But 
I cannot agree with. the doctrine of*some 
bold innevators on the British constitution, 
who have asserted, that the king is bound 
to assent to every bill which has passed 
through the two houses of parliament. Such 
doctrine is, in my opinion (to use the words 
of the author of the pamphlet), absurd in 
the extreme, unconstitutional, and perhaps 
even treasonable;. as it teaches, that ‘the 
king in his legislative capacity is a mere 
cypher. If (which God forbid!) the two 
houses of parliament should pass a bill con- 
taining clauses in direct contradiction to his 
majesty’s coronation oath, and in violation 
of the articles of the two incorporating 
unions of England and: Scotland, and of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and tender such 
a bill to his majesty for the reyal assent, who 
will assert that his majesty is bound to give 
that assent in violation of his -coronation 
oath, and the public faith? Such a‘crisis I 
have the firmest hope will never happen; 
if it should, I have no difficulty in asserting, 
that the king is bound by every principle of 
religion, and by every true principle of the 
constitution, té refuse his assent ; though by 
such assertion, I incur the guilt of treason 
in the opinion of the Annotator on Coke on 
Littleton! Lacknowledge no power; in either 
or both houses of parliament, of dispensing 
with the obligation of lawful, positive, so- 
lemn oaths. I will not admit, that any man, 


or body of men, on the face of the earth, 


is invested with such a power. King James 
IL. was chased from his throne for attempt~ 
ing to dispense with the laws ofthe land; 
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what punishmerit is too great for those who 
would attempt to dispense with the laws of 
* God? Leave such doctrine to romanists and 
the court of Rome! it is not a protestant 
doctrine !—It may not be improper to ob- 
serve here, that in the purest era of the 
constitution in the reign of William III. 
the royal assent to bills which had passed 
-both houses of parliament has been more 
than once refused by the sovereign. In 
1693, that king refused his assent to a bill 
to render all members of the house of com- 
mons incapable of places of trust and profit : 
the commons, in. their resolution on that 
occasion, state that the royal assent had been 
refused to several public bills, and by that 
king in particular. [Harris’s Life of Wil- 
liam III. page 398.— William refused his as- 
sent, in 1695, to another bill for the further 
regulation of elections of members to serve 
a parliament, Ibid. p. 437.—See also Com- 
mons’ Journals.]—The author of the pam- 
phiet asserts, that the repeal of all the laws 
complained of by romanists would not in- 
terfere with the church establishment, or 
with any of its.temporal rights and privi- 
leges. I trust it has been already proved, 
that though the present measure, if adopted, 
would not be immediately attended by the 
subversion of the present church establish- 
ment, yet the subversion of that, as well as 
of the civil establishment, would be the cer- 
' tain, and not very remote consequence of 
such adoption.—The author of the pamphlet 
then puts the following query: ‘‘ What 
system. of casuistry made it lawful for his 
majesty to assent to the repeal of the large 
proportion of penal laws, repealed by the 
acts of 1782, 1788, and 1793, and now 
makes it unlawful for him to assent, to the 
repeal of the small proportion of those laws 
yet remaining unrepealed; or, that made 
it lawful for him to sanction a partial repeal 
of the test act in 1782, and makes it unlaw- 
fui for him to sanction a total repeal of it in 
1801?” To this question it is answered, 
that the repeal of the parts of the popery 
code (which the pamphlet styles penal laws, 


but which are, in fact, remedial laws only) ’ 


at the periods mentioned, does not: confer 
any very considerable portion of political 
power on the Romish sect even in Ireland ; 
and the repeal cannot be followed by con- 
sequences subversive of the constitution in 
church and state; and therefore his majesty 
might give the royal assent to such repeal 
consistently with the obligations of his coro- 
nation oath. The partial repeal of the test 
act exempts romanists in Ireland from the 
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necessity of taking the oath of supremacy; 
and ‘receiving ‘the sacrament, on their 
pointment to places, and becoming me 

of corporations ; but all places in the de, 
partment of which the executive power ang 
authority of the state are lodged, and aj 
offices in corporations, are yet reserved and 
excepted from their grasp, unless they per. 
form the usual: requisites of all others his 
majesty’s subjects on their . attainment of 
such places and offices. The author of the 
pamphlet is desirous that these reservations 
and exceptions should be repealed, ang 
styles them a small proportion ‘of the pg, 
pery code yet remaining: it may be ad 
mitted, that they are small in bulk 
but very great, indeed, they: ap 
in importance. On the continuance and 
perpetuity of them depend the continuance 
and perpetuity of the constitution in charch 
and state. Are these matters of trifling mo: 
ment? What commandant of a strong and 
important fortress, the chief defence of q 
kingdom, would be justified in the surrender 
of it to a cruel, merciless, and unrelenti 
enemy, because it was deemed advisable, for 
the better defence of the place, to slight 
some weak and unimportant outwork, and 
permit the foe to possess themselves of it = 
The author, after the preceding train of rea 
soning, seems to abandon it all for the pur. 
pose of introducing one conclusive argument 
against the obligation of the coronation oath, 
which he deems irrefragable. ¢ All this 
discussion,” says he, “ is superfluous ;— 
the coronation oath was fixed in Ireland by 
the first of William and Mary ; at that time 
Roman catholic peers had their seats, and 
voted in the house of lords ; Roman catholic 
commoners were eligible to the house of 
commons; and all civil and military offices 
were open to Roman catholics: they were 
deprived of these rights by the acts of thead 
and 4th of William and Mary, and the Ist 
and 2d of queen Anne. Now the coronation 
oath can only refer to the system of law 
which was in force when the act which pré 
scribed it was passed; but the Irish laws 
meant to be repealed are subsequent to that 
act; to these laws-therefore, or to any simi 





lar laws, the coronation oath cannot be te. 
‘ferred.""—Before I expose the absolute er; 
rors in fact in the premises from which the J 


author deduces his conclusion, I will exae 
mine the justice of the conclusion, supposing 
the premises to be true. The coronatiol 
oath of the 1st of William and Mary binds 
the king ‘‘ to the utmost of his power 
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sion of the Gospel, and the protestant reform- 
ed religion established by law.’ Shortly af- 
ter the accession of William and Mary, it 
was deemed necessary to add further fortifi- 
cations to the established religion by statute 
in Ireland. The test and corporation acts 
sassed. in England in the reign of Charles IT. 


- and in the 30th year of the same king's reign, 


the:act passed enjoining the taking the oath 
of supremacy, and repeating and subscribing 
the declaration, by all members of both 
houses of parliament, previous to their sit- 
ting or voting in either house: by the coro- 
pation oath, as settled by the Ist of William 
and Mary, the king swears, that he will to 
the utmost of his power maintain the pro- 
testant reformed religion established by law ; 
the obligation of this oath extends to Ire- 
land, so that he is bound to the utmost of 
his power to maintain it in Ireland, as well 
as in England, as then established in Eng- 
land by law; and all the barriers for its 
support erected in England previous to the 
ist of William and Mary. The English 
jiament in the 3d and 4th of William 
and Mary passed an act enjoining all mem- 
bers of both houses of parliament in Ireland 
totake the oath of supremacy, and repeat 
and subscribe the declaration, the parliament 
of England at that time exercising the power 
of binding Ireland by its acts; not for the 
of making any addition to, or al- 

teration in the protestant religion established 
by law in that kingdom, but.to give that 
establishment an additional’ security. How 
then does it follow from thé premises laid 
down by the author of the pamphlet, that 
his present majesty or any future king of 


* Great Britain and Ireland, having taken the 


aforesaid coronation oath of the ist of Wil- 
liam and Mary, can, consistently with that 
oath, consent to the repeal of the aforesaid 
English statute of the 30th of Charles II. or 
the above-mentioned statute of the 3d and 
4th of William and Mary? His present 


, Majesty swore to maintain to the utmost of 


his power the. church established by law in 
England and Ireland, as he found it esta- 
blished by law, at the time of his accession, 
and not as it was established by law in the 
Ast of William and Mary ; though in fact it 
is the very same church, which was esta- 


| blished by Jaw in England and Ireland at 


that time, and which has received an addi- 
tional barrier in Ireland since, by the enac- 
tion of the said English statute of the 3d 
and 4th of William and Mary for that coun- 
ty. Tapprehend I have taken up too much 
time in refuting this absurd argument , and 
shall only further observe, that it is not cre- 
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ditable to an Annotator on Coke on Little- 
ton to support the cause of his party by the 
quibbling of special pleading.—It is neces- 
sary however to make a few remarks on 
what the author has adduced as facts to sup- 
port his argument. He states that the coro- 
nation oath was fixed in Ireland by the Ist 
of William and Mary ; true it is, it was fix- 
ed. as well for England as Ireland, by the 
English statute of the Ist of William and 
Mary ; but the author has totally omitted to 
state the additions to the coronation oath 
introduced by the act of union of England 
and Scotland, the 5th of Anne. By this act 
the king is obliged at his coronation to 
‘* swear (as is already noticed) to maintain 
and preserve invoilably the settlement of the 
church of England, as specified in that sta- 
tute, for the unalterable security of that 
church, and the doctrine, worship, disci- 
pline, and government thereof,. as in that 
statute specified, within-the kingdoms of 
England and Ireland, and the town of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed.” The statute particu- 
larly specifies, that the act. of uniformity, 
and all other acts for the perpetual preser- 
vation of the church of England (among 
which are the aforesaid English act of the 
30th of Charles II. enacted for Ireland in 
the 3d and 4th of William and Mary, and 
the test and corporation aets), shall be un- 
alterable and perpetual, The author was 
either ignorant of these additions to the co- 
ronation oath, or designedly omitted them : 
if inserted, they would. have completely 
overturned his quibbling argument, that the 
king is not bound by his coronation oath, to 
resist the repeal of any law for the support 
of the established church, which was not a 
law at the time the coronation oath was fix- 
ed; for the aforesaid additions were made 
to the coronation oath by the 5th of Anne, 
many years subsequent to the 3d and 4th of 
Wm. and Mary, and also subsequent to the 
1st and 2d of Anne; by which acts, he states, 
that romanists weredeprived of their rights to 
seats and votes in the houses of lords and 
commons in Ireland. He admits also, that 
the coronation oath refers to that system of 
law which was in force, when the acts which 
prescribed it were passed; that is, that the 
king cannot conscientiously consent to the 
repeal of any of the acts for the perpetual 
security of the established church which had 
passed previously to the fixing of the coro- 
nation oath: that oath was ultimately fixed 
by the 5th of Anne; and therefore of the 
author’s own shewing, the-king cannot con- 





scientiously consent to-the repeal. of the 3d 
and 4th of William and Mary, or to that 
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of the 1st and 2d of Anne, so far as they en- 
join the taking of the oath of supremacy 
and the repetition and subscription of the 
declaration by-all members.previous to their 
sitting and voting in either of the houses.— 
The author states, that at the accession of 
William .and. Mary; Roman catholic peers 
had -their seats, -and- voted in the house of 
lords; Roman catholic commoners were 
eligible to the -house of commons ; and all 
civil.and military offices were open to Ro- 
man catholics. In respect to Roman catho- 
lic peers, I am not sufficiently conversant in 
the journals of the Irish house of lords to 
ascertain, whether Romish peers were, or 
were not, excluded from seats or votes in 
that house, unless they took the oath of su- 
premacy, previous to the 3d and 4th of Wil- 
liam and Mary; they certainly were not 
so excluded by any Irish statute : but very 
few such .Irish peers could have sat in par- 
liament in Ireland, from the restoration to 
the 3d.and 4th of William and Mary (ex- 
cepting- in the Romish mob assembled in 
Dublin by King James II. after his abdica- 
tion, and by him and themselves styled 
a parliament) ; for the Romish peerage in 
Ireland. was not numerous previous to the 
year 1641 ; and almost the whole of them 
were attainted as traitors, having-joined in 
that wicked Romish rebellion, and massacre 
of the Irish protestants, which broke out 
and commenced in the-year 1641; and the 
remainder for their rebellion in 1689, 1690, 
and 1691. The author displays much arti- 
fice in his assertion respecting Romish-com- 
moners: he states that previous to the ac- 
cession of William and Mary, and till the 
3d and 4th years of their reign, they were 
eligible to seats in parliament ; they certain- 
ly were so, and are so stil], and may occupy 
these seats, and vote in the house of com- 
mons, provided they will take the oaths pre- 
scribed to be taken, not by them particu- 
larly, but by all his majesty’s subjects sitting 
and voting in the house of commons : but 
the idea the author means to convey to his 
readers is, ‘that romanists, antecedent to 
the 1st of William and Mary, were capable 
of occupying seats in the Irish house of 
commons, and did sit therein, without ta- 
king any oaths whatsoever, particularly the 
oath of supremacy. ‘This is a gross mistate- 
ment. By a resulution of the Irish house 
of commons in the year 1642, [see the 
Journals.of the Irish house. of commons, 
yol. i. page 434, page 568. Vol. ii. page 443.) 
all the members were obliged to take the 
gath of supremacy, or to vacate their seats. 





By another ‘resolution of the Irish hougse'ge 
commons in the year 1661, all the meno 
bers were obliged to take theoath ‘of suprgs 
macy and the oath of allegiance of the 3q ¢f 


James I. and receive the sacrament accord: 


ing to the usage of the ‘church established, 
or to'vacate their seats. ‘The commons jj | 
the first parliament assembled in Irelang 
after the accession of William ‘and 
in the 3d and 4th year of their reigh, ‘me 
mediately on their meeting, and before they 
proceeded to any business whatsoever, took 
the oaths of supremacy, allegiance, and je 
peated and subscribed the declaration, deem: 
ing the resolutions of the commons before 
mentioned, and the English act of the,3oif 
of Charles Il. imperative upon them + 9 
that the idea that any member could sit ig 
the Irish house of commons at all times pre. 
vious to the accession of William and Mary, 
or to the third and fourth years of their 
reign, without taking theoath of supremacy; 
or that Irish romanists were, for the first 
time, abridged of that alleged right, by the 
English ‘act of the 3d and 4th of William 
and Mary, is erroneous; they were, long 
before that period, abridged of it by the 
resolutions of the house of.commons, war 
ranted by the law of parliament, part of the 
jaw of the land, under which that house ha 
claimed and exercised the power of judging 
of the qualifications of its own membefs, 
—The author's assertion, that all civil and 
military offices in Ireland were open to Ro 
man catholics, previous to the accession of f 
William and Mary, smells of the same a 
tifice with his former assertion ‘respecting 
the eligibility of romanists to be membersa 
the house of commons : it is true that such 
offices were then open to romanists (as they 
now are), if they performed the acts te 
quired to be performed by all his majesty 
subjects appointed to such offices ; bit 
what he means to insinuate is, that 1 
manists, till the accession of William and 
Mary, and till the third and fourth years 
their reign, might enjoy all such offices in 
Ireland, without taking the oaths, &c. ; this 
assertion, in such sense is as grout 
as any other in the pamphlet; for’! 
person in Ireland could enjoy any sud 
offices, without taking the oath of supremady, 
as enjoined to be taken by the Irish @ 
of the second of Elizabeth’; by the unive- 
sal rejection of which oath romanists disal 
themselves to hold or enjoy such offies. 
The cautious, artificial manner in. wil 
the pamphlet attempts to convey to ™# 
reader, the periods of Romish exclus 
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the houses of parliament, induces a 
belief, that the author, at the time of wri- 
ing the pamphlet, was’ not ignorant of the 
resolutions of the Irish house of commons 
‘yst mentioned, nor of the Irish act of the 
9d of Elizabeth ; and if he was not, what 
opinion - must the public entertain of his 
gandour !—The author cannot resort to the 
unlawful and-riotous assembly convoked at 
Dublin, in the year 1689, by King James II. 
after his abdication, and by him honoured 
with the title of a parliament, in proof of 
his assertions ; it consisted almost entirely 
of romanists, unlawfully elected, after he 
had destroyed all the protestant corporations, 
and‘driven out of the country, or into the 
protestant armies, almost the whole of ‘the 
rotestant nobility and gentry ; . and after 
Pe had himself ceased to be a king, and had 
therefore no power to convoke..a_parlia- 
ment. By act of parliament in the reign of 
William and Mary, this mock parliament 
was declared to be an unlawful assembly, 
and all its acts and proceedings were con- 
demned to the flames, and were publicly 
burned and destroyed accordingly; —I trust 
Ihave demonstrated to the house, that the 
doctrines, political, moral, and religious, 
contained in the petition, and stated to be 
the principles inculcated by the Roman ca- 
tholic: religion, are diametrically opposite 
tothe principles taught and inculcated by 
the canons, decrees of general councils, by 
all writers, Jay and cleric, of the greatest 
authority -amongst the romanists, and a- 
dopted by.the universal practice of their 
church from the date of the council of 
Lateran to the present day ; and that’ their 
modern writers, such. as Dr. Troy and Mr. 
Plowden assert, ‘‘ that the religious prin- 
Ciples of Roman catholics being unchange- 
able, they are applicable to all times ; and 
that if any ore- says, or pretends to in- 
sinuate,. that. the modern Roman : catholics 
differ in one iota from. their ancestors, he 
either deceives himself or wishes to deceive 
others ; and that semper eadem: is empha- 
tically, descriptive of their religion.” — 


Athas been urged in this debate, that the | 


establishment by the British government of 
the Roman catholic religion in Canada, fur- 
fishes a reason for establishing it in the-re- 
mainder of the British empire, because it 


has not been productive of any bad effects | 
there. It is rather premature to form-.any | 





judicial to the British government there, yet 
the establishment of it in Canada was a mat 
ter of necessity and not of choice ; for Czs 
nada surrendered to the British arms upon 
express stipulated conditions ; one of which 
was, that the Roman catholic religion, 
which was professed by that. country before 
the conquest by-the British arms, should be 
for ever preserved inviolate ; and Britain 


ever faithful to her treaties, was thus ob- 


liged to establish the Roman catholig religion 
in that'province. As to the fidelity of the 
Canadians during the American war, it may 
be accounted for, also by necessity on. theif 
side: their communication with Europe is 
by the-river St. Lawrence, which is open 
to navigation for six months in the year only; 
for the other six months it is blockaded b 
ice. Britain, in case of rebellion of the 
Canadians, could cut.off all communication 
with Europe by a few ships stationed in - 
the river St. Lawrence ; and the Canadians 
cannot at present subsist without European 
commodities, and with these they could not 
be furnished from the United States without 
great difficulty. and intolerable expense, be 
sides infinite risk and hazard.—The hon, 
member who has introduced this motion, 
has argued in favour of the motion from the 
number of romanists in Ireland; and, to 
strengthen his argument, he has represented 
them, in the course of his speech, somes 
times to amount to four millions,’ some- 
times to three thillions; but in the 
whole course of his reasoning he has‘never 
mentioned the Irish protestants, but> has 
endeavoured to impress on the members of 
this house, unacquainted with Ireland, that 
all its inhabitants, with a few, ttifling ex- 
ceptions, are romanists. .To expose the 
errors of the hon. gentleman in this particu 
lar, it is necessary to state, that a calcula- 
tion of the number of the inhabitants of 
Ireland was mace inthe year 1692, after the 
revolution war, and that they theh amounted 
to one million two hundred thousand only, 
Another calculation was made in the -year 
1731, as Dr. Burke, Romish titular bishop 
of Ossory, has informed us, in his Hibernia 
Dominicana ; and he states, that there were 
then found-to be in Ireland seven hundred 


‘thousand four hundred and fifty-three pro- 


testants, . and one’ million thrée hundred and 
nine thousand sever hundred and sixty-eight 
romanists ; so that in 1731 the romanists 


decided opinion of what effects may here- j.of Ireland did not.exceed the protestants in 
diter flow from such establishment ; but the proportion of two to one. Dr. Burke 
‘even supposing that the effects of such estab-: published his book in 1762, and he makes 


ment may hereafter be found to be pre-. 


Vou. IV, 


ee complaints, that the proportion of 
3N 
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the inhabitants: of Ireland had increased 


greatly on the protestant side in the interval | 


between 1731 and 1762: it may from hence 
be fairly deduced, that the romanists of 
Ireland are not, at this day, in the propor- 
tion of two to one to the protestants of 
Ireland. From the best calculations lately 
made, it appears that the whole inhabi- 
tants of Ireland do net now exceed three 
millions ; and it may be fairly deduced, that 
one million two hundred thousand of -these 
are protestants, the persons so much con- 
temned by the hon. mover, that when 
speaking of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
he does not even condescend to mention 
them; and if all the inhabitants of the 
British islands amount ‘to sixteen mil- 
lions, then the romanists do mot ex- 
ceed one-eighth part of that population. It 
is notorious, that the Romish inhabitants of 
Ireland do not possess one-fortieth part of 
the real and personal property of that coun- 
try, nor one-thousandth part of the property 
of the united kingdom); in fact they com- 
pose the mob and the :beggary of Ireland, 
and are not of consequence enough, either 
in numbers, wealth, or power, to demand 
(as this petition does) the subversion of the 
constitution in church and state, and the 
destruction of the protestants of Ireland, for 
their gratification—There is an argument 
advanced. in the petition for the grant of 
the representative franchise to romanists, 
from. the elective franchise being con- 
ceded to them in Ireland. I trust that 
I have already shewn to this house, that 
the grant of the representative franchise 
to romanists would be attended by the sub- 
version of ‘the constitution in church: and 
state; and that theresore their enjoyment 
of the elective franchise is so far from being 
an argument for conceding to them the re- 
presentative franchise, that their demand of 
the representative franchise, grounded upon 
their enjoyment of the elective franchise, 
is a strong and powerful argument for de- 
_ priving them of the elective franchise: be- 
eause, by their mode of argument, the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise entitles.them 
toa privilege which would be subversive: of 


the constitution'in church and state.—It is. 


‘much safer for a Romish government, even 
2 popular one, to admit protestants into 
places of trust and power, than for a protest- 
ant government to admit romanists; be- 
catise protestants hold no doctrine as a point 
of faith hostile fo the independenc2 of the 
state of which they are subjects ; but ro- 


manists do.—The plea, th.t the measure is | 


te. 





ri 
necessary to reconcile a considerable share 


of our population to the government’ js ah. 
surd ; for people who maintain, as a point 
of faith, that the state is subject to a fox 
reign jurisdiction, and is not independent, 
can never be reconciled to the state till 
renounce so anarchical and degrading ate, 
net ; they must be always.cnemies to 
and giving them political power, is furnish. 
ing them with the means of overturn 
the constitution.—The mob, ‘and the ine 
digent part of the population of a stag 
(as the romanists of Ireland), ought not 
to be gratified:at the expense of the ruin of 
the loyal, opulent, and respectable part of 
the state. If the.contrary conduct shall be 
pursued, agrarian Jaws and the system of 
equality must be adopted in every state, 
because the indigent in every state compos 
the bulk of the population, and are desirous 
of degrading and plundering the great ang 
rich in every state, as well as in Ireland— 
To sum up all the arguments against thig 
measure, the laws enjoining the taking the 
oath of supremacy are not restrictive jor 
exclusive laws, in respect to any class of 


people ve community except to traitors, 


because it is merely an oath of allegiance to 
the state. No subject, refusing it, should 
be admitted to the functions of 1a legislator, 
or to any place of trust and power in the 
state, ~To use the words of a great minister 
of state, (Mr. Pitt) in the debate in 1790, 
on the attempt to repeal the test andcon 
poration acts, ‘* persons’ professing modes 
of belief which endanger the welfare of the 
‘society of which they are members, should 
be excluded from possessing the authority 
of the state; and here suc! line of excl 
sion should be drawn.” The romanists ia 
the British empire (but particularly. in Ire 
land) enjoy a complete toleration and liberty 
of conscience. To use the -words of the 
same great minister again on the same oe 
casion ; ‘‘ Toleration consists in .a ‘fre 
exercise of religion according to the tenets 
of the professors of that religion, and in the 
enjoyment of the protection of the Jaws; 
not in a communication of an equality of 
political power.” And in combating the 
arguments. made use of on that occasion 
he used the following expressions : “ evel 
papists, acknowledging the supremacy: of @ 
foreign ecclesiastical prince, must, by such 
arguments, be admitted to offices of power 
and - trust." Indeed every argument he 
made use of on that occasion, can be ws 

with signal strepgth. and effect against ‘the 
present measure.—The present measure if 
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ed, would’ directly lead to the subver- 
gow of the constitution in church and state, 
and let in an universal deluge of atheism, 
jnfidelity, democracy, and anarchy. The 
of the laws enjoining the taking the 
oath of supremacy, will be a constructive 
admission of the justice of the claim of the 
supremacy of the pope.—The adoption of 
this measure would be a violation of the 


«conditions of the two unions of England } 


and Scotland, and of Great-Britain and 
Jreland, and a notorious breach of the pub- 
Jic faith—The adoption of the measure 
‘would tend to a violation of the coronation 
ath; it cannot therefore be supposed that 
his majesty will ever agree to it : the tender- 
ing a bill to him for the royal assent, to-car- 
ty this measure into effect, would be an in- 
sult to him.—For all these reasons I shall 
give my hearty negative to the motion. 
.. Mr. Grattan rose and spoke as follows :— 
Sir, in offering to the house my sentiments 
vupon this most important subject, I shall en- 
‘deavour to avoid the example set me by the 
earned member who has just sat down. I[ 
‘shall deprecate all animosity on the one side 
onthe other. As the causes have ceaséd, 
J think all animosity arising out of those 
‘causes should also’cease ; and instead, there- 
‘fore, of calumniating either party, I rise to 
‘defend both. Ido not wish to revive in de- 
tail the memory of those rebellions to which 
ithe learned member: has alluded:—The past 
-troubles of Ireland, the rebellion of 1641, 
‘andthe wars which followed, ‘(said the hon. 
‘gent.) I do not wholly forget; but I only 
‘remember them to deprecate the example, 
‘and renounce the animosity. The penal code 
-which went before, and followed those times, 
Tremember also, but only enough to know 
‘that the cause and reasons for that code have 
totally expired ; and as on one side the pro- 
‘téstant should relinquish his animosity on ac- 
‘count of the rebellion, so the catholics 
‘shuld relinquish their animosity on account 
‘ofthe laws. The question is not stated by 
‘thesmember : it is not whether you will 
‘Keep’ in a state of disqualification a few Irish 
‘catholics, but whether you will keep ina 
‘Wate of langour and neutrality a fifth of your 
empire. Before you impose such a sentence 
‘on yourself, you will require better argu- 


“ments than those which the member has ad-. 


‘vanced. - He has substantially told you that 
the Irish catholic church, which is more in- 
‘dependent than the catholic church here, is 
the worst in Europe ; that the Irish catholies, 
‘eur own kindred, conforming to our own 
rns, are the worst of papiste; that the 





distinction, a distinction made by the law, 
propounded by ourselves, and essential to the 
state, between temporal and spiritual power, 
is a vain discrimination, that. the Irish 
people, to be good catholics, must be bad 
subjects; and finally he has emphatically 
said,.** that an Irish catholic never is, never 
was, or will be, a faithful subject to a British 
protestant king — they hate all protestants 
and all Englishmen.” Thus has ‘ie pro- 
nounced against his country, three curses : 
eternal war with one another, eternal war 
with England, and eternal peace wi‘ li France ;. 
so strongly does he inculcate this. that if.a 
catholic printer were in the time: of inva- 
sion to publish his speech, that prmter 
might be indicted for treason as the pub- 
lisher of a composition. administering to 
the catholics a stimulative to rise, and ad- 
vancing the authority of their religion for 
rebellion. His speech.consists of four parts, 
Ist, invective uttered. against the religion 
of the catholics; 2dly, invective uttered 
against the present generation ; 3dly, in- 
vective against the past, and 4thly, in- 
vective against the future: here the limits 
of creation interposed, and stopped the 
member. It is to defend those different 
generations and their religions, I rise ; to 
rescue the catholics from his attack, and 
the protestants from his defence.—The civil 
interference of the pope, his assumed power 
of deposition, together with the supposed 
doctrine that no faith was to be kept with 
heretics, were the great objections to the 
claims of the catholics ; to convict them 
the learned doctor has gone forth with .a 
sinister zeal to collect his rueful materials ; 
and behold! he returns laden with much 
comment, much doubrful text, much of 
executive decrees, and'of such things as 
are become obsolete, because useless, and 
are little attended to, because very dull and 
very uninteresting, and wherein the learned 
gent. may for that reason. take’ many litde 
liberties. in the way of misquotation, or the 
way of suppression, . All these, the fruits 
of his unprofitable industry, he lays before 
you: very kindly and liberally he does it ; 
but of this huge and tremendous collection 
you mast reject a principal part, as having 
nothing to. say to the question, namely, al. 
that matter which belongs to the court of 
Rome, as distinet from the church; 2dly, 
of the remnant after that objection. you 
must remove every thing that belongs to 
the church of Rome which is not doctrinal, 
and which is not confined to doctrine, re- 
garding faith and moval, exclusive of, apd 
3N 2 
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unmixed with, any tempcral matter what- 
‘ever, After this correction you will have 
reduced this gentleman of the 15th century 
to two miserable canons, the only rewards 
of his labour; and result of his toil, both 
centuries before the reformation, and there- 
fore not bearing on the protestants of the 
reformers, The first isa canon excommu- 
nicating persons who do not abide ‘by’ a pro- 
fession of faith contained in a preceding 
‘canon, which notably concludes with the 
following ogservation, that virgins and mar- 
“ried wine. fs make themselves agreeable 
to God. Now i cannot think sucha canon 
can excite any grave impression or alarm in 
this housé ; passed 600 years ago, 300 years 
before the birth of the reformation, made 
by lay princes as well as ecclesiastics, and 
never acknowledged or noticed in these 
islands even in times of their popery. |The 
other canon, that of Constance, goes to 
‘deny the force of a free passport or safe- 
conduct to heretics, given by temporal 
princes in bar of the proceedings of the 
church, Without going farther into that 
canon, it is sufficient to say that it is posi- 
tively affirmed by-the catholics, that this 
does not go farther than to as-zert the power 
of the church to enquire’ into heresy, not- 
withstanding any impediments from lay 
princes; and, farther, there is an authority 
for that ifterpretation, and in contradiction 
‘to the member’s interpretation, not ‘merely 
above his authority, by any that it is in his 
studies to produce; I mean that of Grotius, 
who mentions that the imputation cast on 
the catholics on account of that canon is 
‘unfounded. Here I stop, and submit that 
the member is in the state of a plaintiff, who 
cannot make out his case, notwithstanding 
his two canons: that he has failed most 
egregiously,and has no right to throw the 
other party on their defence: however, the 
catholics have gone, as far as relates to him, 
gratuitously into their case, and have not 
availed themselves of the imbecility of their 
‘ opponents ; and they have been enabled to 
produce on the subject of the above charges, 
the opinion of six universities, to whom 
those charges, in the shape of queries, 
have been submitted: Paris, Louvaihe, 
Salamanca, Douay, Valladolid, Alcala.- The 


- yniversities have all answered, and have in! 
‘little further than pronouncing the inne 
jcence of the catholics, he has pronounetl 


their answers not only disclaimed'the im- 
puted doctrines, but disclaimed them with 
‘ abhorrence. The catholics have not stop- 
| here: they have drawn up a declaration 
- of nine articles; renouncing the imputed 
' doctrines, together with other doctrines or 












views objected to them. They have gone 
further, they have desired the protestan(, 
to name their own terms of abjuratig 

the protestants have done so, and here jy 
the instrument of their compact; it ig a 
oath framed by a -protestant  parliany 

principally manufactured by the hon, mej. 
ber himself, in which the Irish ° cath. 
lics not only abjure the imputed doctrine, 
but are sworn to the state, and to the pre. 
sent’ establishment of the protestant church 
in Ireland, and to the present: state of pr. 
testant property. This oath has been uj, 
versally taken, and by this oath both: par 
ties are concluded, the catholics from re. 
sorting to the abjured doctrines, and >the 
protestants from resorting to the abjured 
charge. Therefore, when the member im. 
putes, as he has done, to the catholic the 
principles hereby abjured, it is not the @ 
tholic who breaks faith with him, butitis 
he who breaks faith with the catholic, He 
acts in violation of the instrument he him. 
self formed, and is put down by his ow 
authority. But the catholics have’ not only 
thus obtained a special acquittal from the 
charges made against them in this debate, 
they have obtained a general acquittal also, 
—The most powerful of their opponents, 
the late earl of Clare, writes. as follows: 
** they who adhere to the church of Rome 
are good catholics, they who adhere to the 
court of Rome are. traitors:;” and he then 
quotes..Lord Somers as his authority, in 
which he entirely acquiesces, and acknow- 
ledges their innocence in their adherence to 
the church of Rome as distinct from th 
court.—A test, such as I have already men 
tioned, is formed, abjuring the doctrineof 
the court of Rome, and reducing their te 
ligion to the church of Rome. This tet, 
together with a number of other articles, 
reduced to an oath, and this oath is intr 
duced into-an act. of parliament, and this 
oath is taken universally. Here again ae 
the opponents to the catholics concluded: by 
their own concessions. By tendering an oath 
to catholics, they allow oath to be a test of 
sincerity ; by framing that oath underthe 
circumstances, they.make it a test of pull 
catholicism’; and, by their own arguments, 
they pronounce pure catholicism to bei 
noxious, But the han. member has gonea 


the mischievous consequences of the law 


that proscribe them; he has said in somaly 


words that an Irish catholic never is, and 
never will be faithful to a British. provestatt 
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king; he does not say every catholic, for 
then he would include the English catholics 
and those of Canada ; nor does he say every 
Irishman must hate the king, for then 
he would include every protestant in Ire- 
The cause of the hatred is not 

then in -the religion nor in the soil — it 
mut be then in the laws, in something 
which the protestant does mot experi- 
ence in Ireland, nor the catholics in any 
cquntry: but in Ireland; that is to say, in the 
al code. That code then, according to 


him, has made the catholics enemies to the 


king: thus has he acquitted the catholics, 
and convicted the laws. This is not extra- 
ordinaty, it is the natural progress of a blind 
andagreat polemic. Such characters begin 
with a fatal. candour, and then precipitate to 
a fatal extravagance, and are at once under- 
mined by their candour, and exposed by 
their extravagance: so with the member, he 
hurries. on. he knows not where, utters he 


ares not what, and.is equally negligent of 


the grounds of his assertions, and their ne- 
cessary inferences. Thus when he thinks 


heis establishing -his errors, unconsciously 


and unintentionally he promulgates truth ; 
orrather, in the very tempest of his speech, 
Providence seems to govern his lips, so that 
they shall prove false to his purposes, and 
bear witness to his refutations. Interpret 
the gentleman literally, what blasphemies 
has heuttered ? He has said that the catholic 
religion, abstracted as it is at present in Ire- 
land from popery, and reduced as it is to 


-mere catholicism, is so inconsistent with the 


duties of morality and allegiance, as to be a 
very great evil. Now, that religion is the 
christianity of two thirds of all Christendom ; 
it follows then, according to the learned doc- 


‘tor, that the christian religion is in general a 


curse. He has added, that his own coun- 
trymen are not only depraved by religion, 


-but rendered. perverse by nativity ; that is to 


say, according to him, blasted by their Crea- 


‘tor, and damned by their Redeemer. In 
otder, therefore, to restore the member to 
‘the character of a christian, we must re- 
ounce him as an advocate, and acknow- 


ledge. that he has acquitted the catholics 


‘which he meant to condemn, and convicted 
‘the laws which he meant to defend.—But 


though the truth may be eviscerated from the 
whole of the member's statement, it is not to 


‘be discerned in the particular parts; and 


therefore it is not sufficient to refute his ar- 
ents, ‘tis necessary to controvert his facts. 
4he catholics of Ireland, he says, hate the 


Protestants, hate the English, and hate the 
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king. I must protest against the truth of 
this position; the laws, virulent as they 
were, and mitigated as for the last seventeen 
years they have been, the people better than 
the laws, never could have produced 

mischief ; against such a position I appeal to 
the conscious persuasion of every Irishman. 
We will put it to an issue: the present chief 
governor of Ireland is both an Englishman 
and the representative of English govern- 
ment ; I will ask the hon. gentleman whe- 
ther the Irish hate him? If I could believe 
this position, what could I thirk of the pro- 
testant ascendancy, and what must I think 
of the British connection and government, 
who have been for six hundred years in pos- 
session of the country with no other effect, 
according to this logic, than to make its in- 
habitants abhor you and your generation ? 
But this position contains something mote 
than a departure from fact ; it says, ‘ strike 
France; strike, Spain; the great body of 
the Irish are with you :” it does much more, 
it attempts to give them a provocatién ; it 
teaches you to hate them, and them to think 
so; and thus falsehood takes its chance 6f 
generating into a fatal and treasonable truth. 
The hon. gentleman having misrepresented 
the pres¢nt generation, mistates the conduct 
of their ancestors, and sets forth the past re- 
bellions as proceeding entirely from religion. 
I will follow him to those rebellions, and 
shew, beyond his power of contradiction, 
that religion was not, and that proscription 
was, the leading cause of those rebellions. 
The rebellion of 1641, or let me be contro- 
verted by any historian of anthority, did not 
proceed from religion ; it did proceed from 
the extermination of the inhabitants of eight 
counties in Ulster, and from the foreign and 
bigoted education of the catholic clergy, and 
not from religion. The rebellion of the pale 
(for it was totally distinct in period or cause 
from the other) did not proceed from reli- 
gion; loss of the graces; they resembled 
your petition of right, except that they em~ 
braced articles for the security of property’; 
disarmament of the catholics, expulsion of 
them -in that disarmed state from Dublin; 
many other causes;—order for the execution 
of certain priests. You will not forget there 
was an order to banish their priests in James 
the First's time, and to shut up their chapels 
in Charles the First’s. These were the 
causes, There was another cause: you 
were in rebellion, Scotland was in rebellion! 
There was another cause, the Irish govern- 
ment was in rebellion; they had taken their 
part with the republicans, and wished to 








. . dyaw into treason the Irish freeholders, that 
with the forfeiture of another’s rebellion 
they might supply, their own. I go back 
with concern to’ those times: I see much 
blood, no glory ; but I have the consolation 
to find that the causes are’not lodged in the 

- ¥eligion or the soil, and that all of them but 
the proscriptive cause have vanished. I fol- 
low the member to another rebellion, the 
which should properly be called a civil war, 

_not a rebellion ; it proceeded from acom- 
bination of causés which exist no longer, 
and one of those causes was the abdicating 
King at the head of the catholics, and ano- 
ther cause was the violent proscription car- 
ried on against the catholics by the opposite 
and then prevailing party. These causes are 
now no more; or will the member say there 
is now an abdicating prince, or now a popish 

__ plot, or now a: pretender ? There are causes, 
- most certainly, sufficient to alarm you, buc 
very. different, and such as can only be com- 

‘bated by a conviction that, as destinies are 
now disposed of, it is not the power of the 
catholics which can destroy, or the exclusion 
of the catholics which can save you. The 
conclusion I draw from the history above al- 
Tuded to, is very different from that drawn 

‘by the member, and far more healing ; con- 
ah ions to shew the evils arising from fo- 
reign connections on one side, and from do- 
mestic proscription on the other. If all the 
blood shed on these occasions; if the many 
fights in the first, and the signal battles in 
the second period, and thé consequences of 
those battles to the defeated and the trium- 
phant; to the slave that fled, and the slave 
that followed, shall teach our country the 

wisdom of conciliation, I congratulate her 
on those deluges of blood: if not, I submit, 

and lament her fate, and deplore her under- 
standing, which would render not only the 
blessings of Providence, but its visitations 

. fruitless, and transmit what was the curse of 
our fathers as the inheritance of our children. 
—The learned gentleman proceeds to mis- 

‘tate 2 period of 100 years, namely, the cen- 
tury that followed the revolution, and this 

he makes a:period of open or concealed re- 

‘bellions. ‘The sources of his darknéss and 

misinfotmation are to. be found in history 
and revelation. Of his charges against that 
petiod he brings no proof ; none of those on 
the same side with him can bring any. They 
heard from such a one, who heard from such 
a one: I neither believe them nor such a 

one, and.I desire so many generations may 
not be convicted on evidence that would not 


be admittec against the°vilest caitiff; and 
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that against evidence by which. that vilky 
eaitift would be acquitted, against ‘the ay 
rity of four acts of parliament; the act if 
1778, which declares their loyalty for a long 
series of yedrs, that ef 1782, thatof 179) 
and that of 1793; and: farther against th 
declared. sense of governmént, whe, it the 
year 1762, proposed to raise four cathdlib'y. 
giments, because the catholics had 
their allegiance; and against the authoy 
of the then Ivish: primate, who suppg 
that measure, and in his speech on that: 
ject, assigns ag his reason, that, after hiss 
rusal of Mr. Murray’s papers, nothing 
peared against thé Irish catholics. of 
connection whatsoever with the rebellidpg 
that period. The member proceeds: tothe 
rebellion of 1798, and this he chargesto'th 
catholics; and against his charge I-aripeahiy 
the committee of the Irish house of ¢om. 
mons in 1797, in whieh it sets forth the 
bel muster, containing 99,000 northernsep 
rolled in rebellion, and all the northep 
counties organised. At the time’in whieh 
the committee of the house of commog 
states the rebellion of the north, the dy 
patches of government acknowledged thea. 
legiance of the south. To those dispatehts 
I appeal, written at the time of Hoche's 
jected invasion, and applauding the attach 
ment and loyalty of the southern countié, 
and their exertions to assist the army on if 
march to Cork to oppose the landing of the 
Frenca. If you ask how the rebellion spreal, 
and involved the catholics, I will answer an 
tell you, that as long as the proseriptive s+ 
tem continues, there. will be in our county 
a staminal weakness, rendering the diste 
pers to which society is obnoxious, notdnly 
dangerous, but deadly. Every epidenticdis 
ease will bring the chtonic distérpper. ino 
action. It is the grapestone in the handel 
death, which strikes with the foree-ofa 
thunderbolt. If you have any apprehension 
on this account, the error is to be'foundid 
yourselves; in human policy, not in a 
gion; in the fallibility of man, not of Gi 
If you wish to strip rebellion of its opt, 
France of her expectations, reform’ that pt 
licy ; you will gain a victory over the enemy 
when you gain a conquest ovér yourselsts 
But I will tor a moment accede tothe mer 
ber’s statement against faets and histoty: 
what is his inference? during one bundret 
years of the proscriptive system, this sal 
has been in imminent danger: ther 
adds he, continue, the system; hereas@ 
regimen. under which you: have, declinemy 
persevere, But the member proceeds to 
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, that you. cannot hope to reconcile 
cannat mee 7 satisfy; and he 
instances the repeal e penal code. I 
ny the instances: the repeal in 1778 and 
1789 did reconcile and did satisfy ; and ac- 
cordingly you will find that the Irish catho- 
csin 1779; 1780, 1781, and 1782, were ac- 
tive and unanimous to repel the invasion 
ned at that time, when the French 
rode jn the Channel, and Ireland was left to 
the care of 6000 regulars, and was only de- 
fended from invasion by the spirit and loyalty 
of the catholics, in harmony and in arms 
with their protestant brethrén. The repeal 
of a principal part of the penal code, in 
1793, did not reconcile, and did not satisfy : 
itwas because the Irish government of that 
fime was an enemy to the repeal and to the 
catholics, and prevented the good effects of 
that measure. That government, in the 
gmmer of 1792, had sent instructions (I 
know the fact to be so) to the grand juries, 
toenter into resolutions against the claims of 
the catholics. Their leading minister op- 
posed himself at one of the county meet- 
ings, and took a memorable post of hostility 
and publicity. When the petition of the ca- 
tholics was recommended in the king’s 
speech in 1793, the Irish minister answered 
the king, and with unmeasured severity at- 
tacked the petitioners. When the bill in- 
troduced in consequence of his majesty’s re- 
commendation was in progress, the same 
minister, with as unmeasured severity, at- 
tacked the bill, and repeated-his severity 
against the catholics. When the same bill 
of reconciliation, in consequence of the re- 
commendation and reference of thie petition, 
was on its passage, the Irish government at- 
tempted to hang the leading men among 
the petitioners, and accordingly Mr. Bird 
and Mr.-Hamil were by these orders indict- 
ed fora capital offence, I think it was de- 
fenderism ; and go little ground was there 
for the charge that those men were triumph- 
antly acquitted, and the witnesses of the 
grown, so flagrantly perjured, that the judge, 
Ihave heard, recommended a prosecution. 
These were the causes why the repeal of 
1793 did not satisfy; and jn addition to 
these, hecause the Irish gavernment took 
care that the catholics should receive no be- 
nefit; therefore opposing these with their 
wh partisans and dependents in the cor- 
poration of Dublin, when they sought for 
the freedom of the city, seldom giving any 
Oflice (there are very few instances in which 
they got any) in consequence of the act of 
Parliament, and always attacking their cha- 
a 
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racters from a court press ;_ so that the ayer- 
sion of the Irish government stood in the 
place of disqualification by law, and the hos- 
tility of the Irish minister succeeded to the 
hostility of statute. The catitolics, some of 
them I know, thought so, and there are gen- 
tlemen now in parliament to whom they 
communicated their sentiments, that they 
would prefer their situation before the repeal 
of 1793, to the situation which followed ; 
inasmuch as they experienced in the then 
Irish government a more deadly and more 
active enemy than before they had expe- 
rienced in the law. I refer to the speeches 


' delivered and published at the time by the 


ministers and servants of the Irish govern- 
ment, and persisted in and delivered since. 
Theré you will see an attack on all the pro- 
ceedings of the Irish from the time of their 
address for free trade, such as were glorious 
as well as those that were intemperate; 
without discrimination or moderation: there 
you will see the Irish ministry engaged in a 
wretched squabble with the catholic com- 
mittee, and that catholic conmmittee replying 
on that ministry, and -degrading it more 
than it had degraded itself; and you wilt 
further perceive the members of that minis- 
try urging their charges against the members 
of that committee, to disqualify other catho- 
lics who were not of the committee, but op- 
posed it: so that by their measures against 
the one part of the catholics, and their in- 
vective against the other, they take care to 
alienate, as far as in them lay, the whole 
body. ‘The fact is, the project of concilia- 
tion in 1793, recommended in the speech 
from the throne, was defeated by the Irish 
cabinet, which was at that time on that sub- 
ject in opposition, and being incensed-at the 
British cabinet for the countenance afforded 
to the catholics, punished the latter, and 
sowed those seeds which afterwards, in cons 
junction with other causes, produced the re- 
bellion —I leaye the member, and proceed 
to discuss the differences now remaining that 
discriminate his. majesty’s subjects of the 
protestant and catholic persuasion. Before 
we consider-how far we differ, itis necessary. 
to examine how far we agree. We acknow- 
ledge the same God, the same Redeemer, 
the same consequences of redemption, the 
same Bible, and the same Testament, 
Agreeing in this, we'cannot, as far a3-re~ 
spects religion, quarrel about the remainder, 
because their merits as christians must in our 
opinion outweigh their demerits as catholics, 
and reduce our religions distinctions to a dif» 
ferene: about the eucharist, the mass, and 
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the Virgin Mary, matters which may form a 
difference of opinion, but not a division of 
interests.—The infidel under these circum- 
stances would -consider us as the same reli- 
gionists, just as the French would consider 
you, and cut you down, as the same com- 
munity. See whether we are not agreed a 
little farther, and united by statute, as well 
as religion. The preambles of three acts 
declare the catholics to be loyal subjects ; 
the act of 1778 declares that they have be¢gn. 
so for a series of years; the same act de- 
clares that they should be admitted into the 
blessings of the constitution; the act of 
1793 goes farther, and admits them into a 
participation of those biessings. Thus is 
the principle of identification established by 
the law of the land, and thus are the 
catholics by that law proclaimed to- be 
innocent, and the calumniators of the 
catholics guilty. Let us consider their 
situation under these laws, professedly and 
in principle admitted to every thing except 
seats in parliament, and certain offices of 
state; they are, in fact, excluded from 
every thing under the circumstances of 
paying for every thing ; the few places they 
enjoy make no. exception ; they pay their 
proportion to the navy, and contribute one- 
third to its numbers, and have not a com- 
mission : they contribute to the expenses of 
the army, and to one-third of its numbers, 
and have not a commission : and shall I 
now be asked how are the catholics affected 
by this, or be told that the catholic body 
would not be served by the removal of this? 
How would the protestant body be affected, 
if only removed from the state, the par- 
Jiament, the navy, and the army? In ad- 
dition to this I am to add the many minor 
injuries done to the catholics in ways that 
must be felt, and cannot be calculated ; the 
inestimable injury done to the catholic mind 
by precluding it from the objects of - ambi- 
~-tion, and to the catholic spirit by exposing 
it to the taunts and insults, (you cannot be 
at a loss for an instance), such as are ut- 
tered by the. vilest of the protestants against 
the first of the catholics. I am to add the 
mischief done to the morals of the country 
by setting up a false standard of merit, by 
which men without religion, moral or pub- 
lic integrity, shall obtain, by an abhorrence 
of their fellow subjects, credit and conse- 
quence, and acquire.an impunity for selling 
the whole community, because they detest 
a part of it. You see it is impossible for 
- any one part of the society to afflict the 
other without paying the penalty, and feel- 





ing the consequences of its own policy ig 


the re-action of its own bad passions on, 
self. J amtoadd the mischief done to thy 
peace of the country, when the spirit g 
religious discord descends to the lower order 
of people, and the holiday becomes a rig, 
and when the petty magistrate turns chy, 
man and dealer in politics, turns theologian 
and robber, makes for himself a situatigy 
in the country formed out of the monstroy 
lies he tells of his catholic neigh 
fabricates false panics of insurrection gj 
invasion, then walks forth the man of blood, 
his creditors tremble, the French do not; ay 
atrocities, which he dare not commit in hi 
own name, perpetrates for the’ honour 
his king, and in the name of his Maker, } 
have heard of the incivilisation of Ireland: 
too much. has been said on that -subject, | 
deny the fact ; a country exporting abo 
five millions, even at your official valu, 
near about half a million of corn, thre 
millions of linen, paying eight millionsip 
the state, cannot be barbarous ; a nation 
connected with you for six hundred yean, 
what do you say? cannot be barbarous, |f 
France should say so, you would contradit 
her, because it is not on Ireland, but’@ 
you, the reflection must fall. But if ay 
thing, however, delays the perfect and em 
tensive civilization of Ireland, it is pring 
pally her religious animosity. Examine dl 
the causes of human misery, the tragic 
machinery of the globe, and the instrument 
of civil rage and domestic murder, and yor 
find no demon is like it, because it privilege 
all the rest, and amalgamates with infi 

as well as murder, and conscience, whi 
restrains other vices, becomes a promipltt 
here. To restrain this waste, and thi 
conquest exercised over your understani 
ing, your morals, and your fortune, my 
hon. friend makes his motion. The preset 
lord lieutenant of Ireland has done mii 
to reconcile, but his mild integrity and goal 
sense must be aided by parliament. 

let us hear the objectors. The catholio, 
they say, should -not have political powtt 
Why, they have it already: they gotit 
when you gave them landed property, al 
they got itwhen you gave them the eleciit 
franchise : ‘ Be it enacted, that the cath 
lics shall be capable of holding: all offies 
civil and military, except,” (and then 
act excludes a certain numeration.) Ji% 
the act of 1793, and is not this polltitl 
power allowed by act of parliament! 
that the objection goes ‘not so much 4 


the petition, as against the law, . and { 
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law isthe answer toit. The reasons they! so. You will recollect how little you your. 


ive for objecting to the law are, first, that 
the catholics do not acknowledge the king to 
be the head of their church. To require a 
yson of the catholic faith to acknowledge 
a person of another religion, who makes no 


very encouraging declarations towards them, | 


to be the head of the catholic church, is 
going very far; but to make the with- 
holding such acknowledgment the test of 
disaffection is much farther ; farther than 
reason, and farther than the law, which does 
not require such test, but,is satisfied with 
a negative oath : and therefore, the pres- 
byterian, who makes no such acknowledge- 
ment, may sit in parliament. So that here 
the objector is answered again by the law, 
and the reason he gives in opposition to the 
law shows, that the legislature is wiser than 
he is; the reason alleged is, that he who 
allows his majesty to be the head of his 
church, has more allegiance, because he 
acknowledges the king in more capacities. 
According to this, the Turk has more 
alegiance than either, for he acknow- 
ledges the grand seignior in all capacities ; 
and the Englishman has less allegiance than 
any other subject in Europe, because, whereas 
other European subjects acknowledge their 
king ina legislative, as well as an executive 
capacity, the English acknowledge their 
king in the latter capacity only. But such 
men know net how to estimate allegiance, 
which is not measured by the powers which 
guallow, but by the privileges which you 
i ; thus your allegiance is of an higher 
order, because it is rendered for the proud 
circumstances belonging to an Englishman ; 
to the peer who has his rank, the com- 
moner who has his privileges, and the pea- 
sant who has magna charta ; the catholic 
too, he has an interest in his allegiance ; 
increase that interest, thatis, increase this pri- 
vilege, youincrease the force of the obligation, 
andwith it your own security. Buthere, again, 


selves feared that name, when you encom- 
passed and preserved it atthe very time of 
the Irish rebellion ; and now do gentlemen 
set it up, and bring it back again into the 
world as a principle to influence the action 
of the Irish ? But then I have received an 
answer to this; and that Buonaparté has 
gotten possession of the power and person 
of the pope. What power? He had no 
power before his captivity, and therefore he 
became a captive ; he has not found his 
power in his captivity. Or will you say that 
he could now disband an Austrian army, or 
an Irish army ; or that, if he were to issue 
out his excommunications, your seamen or 
soldiers would desert ?. Such the power of | 
the pope—such your fear of it, and such ¢ 
is the force of their argument: what is the 
policy of it? Buonaparté has gotten the 
pope; give him the catholics. But here 
the objector interposes again, and tells us it 
is in vain to look for harmony with the 
catholics, inasmuch as they deliver the 
protestants to damnation. Gravely they say 
this, soberly they say this in a morning ; 
and, according to this, you must not only 
repeal your laws of toieration, but you must 
disband part of your army and your navy, 
and disqualify your electors. The catholic 
who hears this, produces a protestant creed 
which does the same thing, and damns his 
sect likewise. The infidel who listens 
agrees with both, and triumphs; and sug- 
gests that it were better net to cast off 
your people, but to shake off your religion, 
So Volney makes all sects contend and all 
conquer, and religion the. common victim. 
The truth is, exclusive salvation was the 
common frenzy of all sects, and is the re- 
ligion of none; and is now not only reject- 
edby ail, but laughed at : so burning one 
another, as well as damning one another, 


, You can produce instznces—they can pro- 


the objector interposes, and alleges that the | 
catholic does not only acknowledge the king 
men, without regard to their God, and with 


to be the head of their church, but ac- 
Knowledges a foreign power. Whom? I 


| 


duce instances: it. was the habit of: the 
early christians to anathematise all sects 
but their own. No religion can stand, if 


regard only to controversy, shall rake out of 


cannot: find him; there was, indeed, a_ the rubbish of antiquity, the obsolete and - 
power which you set up in the Jast war, and | quaint follies of the sectarians, and affront 


guarded with your troops. 


Is. that the | the majesty of the Almighty with the impu- 


memory at which gentlemen tremble? a | dent catalogue of their devices ; and it is a 
sort of president or chair, in whose name | strong argument against the proscriptive sys- 
the business of the catholic church is con- | tem, that it helps to continue this shocking 
cucted ; for whom_no catholic would fight, | contest—theologian against theolagian—po- 
and against whom the Irish catholic would | lemic against polemic, until the two made 
fight, if he came into their country at the | men. defame. their common. parent, “and 
head of an invading army—they have said | expose their common religion, ‘With «r2u- 

‘ 3 . Sie 
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ments such as those, it is urged that the 
the laws were in error which gave the ca- 
tholic political power ; and it is further add- 
ed, that he will use that political power 
td destroy the chureh. I do not think they 
have now said he will destroy the present 
state of property ; bigotry has retired from 
- that part, and has found ont at last that the 
catholics cannot repeal the act of settlement 
in Ireland, by which the property of the 
country was ascerfained, until they become 
the parliament ; nor become the parliament 
till ‘hey get the landed property of the coun- 
try ; and that when they get that property, 
that they will not pass an act to set aside 
their titles. Further, it is now understood, 
t iat the protestant title is by time; that there 
ar: fev old catholic proprietors—a_ multi- 
tude of new ones; that the catholic tenantry 
hold under protestant titles, and therefore 
that there is, in support of the present state 
of property in Ireland, not only the strength 
of the protestant interest, but the physical 
force of the catholies; therefore the objec- 
torshave judiciously retired from that ground, 
and now object to cath-lic power as cer- 
tain to destroy the protestant church—how ? 
They must do it by act of legi:lation, or 
by act of force ; by act of lezislation they 
cannot, and by force they will not. They 
will not by act of force, because the mea- 
sures proposed, which do hot go to increase 
that force, do go decisively to remove the 
animosity. Or will you say, when you give 
,them every temporal motive to allegiance, 
they will become rebels ? that when indeed 
they had rights of réligion, rights of pro- 
efty, rights of election, they were loyal ; 
Pat when you gratified their ‘ambition Jike- 
wise, they then became disaffected, and 
ready to sacrifice all thei: temporal rights 
and political gratifications—in order to. do 
what.? To get a larger jncome ‘for ‘their 
clergy ; that is, that their bishops should 
drink more ‘claret, wear finer "clothes, and 
with whose assistance should they do this ? 
With the aid of the French, who starve their 
clergy: ‘The ordinary principles ‘of ‘action, 
tae human motives that direct other men, 
according to these reasoners, aie ndt to be 
found in the catholic. Nature is in-him re- 
versed ;, he is not influenced by the love of 
family, of property, of privileges,'of power, 
or any hunyan passions, accorditig to his an- 
tagohists,' no more'than his antagonists are 
influenced. by htiman reason, and. therefore 
jt is these reasoners ‘deal mestly:in the pro- 
stic strain ¢ with a prophet's fury and his 
blindness—with much zéal, dnd no religion. 
Would ask then, what authority have they 


BY Beene 





for thus introducing the church as ap gh, 
stacle to the advantages of the state? pi 
political, or is it moral, to deprive the @ 
tholic of the franchises of the constitution, 
because they contribute to the church, leit 
on obtaining those franchises, they should 
pass laws with-holding that contributiog) 
as if you had any right to make that sup. 
position, or any right to insist on that pe, 
rilous monopoly, which should exclude them 
at once from church and state, that they 
might pay for both without compensatign, 
The great preachers of our Gapital have not 
said so. Mr. Dunn, that meek spirit of the 
Gospel—he has not said so. Mr. D 

in his strain of piety, morals, and clog 
—he has not said so. Nor the great lumi. 
nary himself—he who has wrung from his 
own breast, as it were, near 60,0001, 
preaching for public charities, and ha 
stopped the mouth of hunger with its owg 
bread—he has not said so. I ask not what 
politicians may insti] and may whisper ; but 
what have the labouring clergymen preached 
and practised ?—But the reyolution, it seems, 
is an eternal bar: they find the principles of 
slavery in the revolution, as they have found 
those of darkness in the revelation. _Ifthey 
mean to measure the privileges of the em. 
pire by the model existing at‘ the revolution, 
they must impose on Ireland eternal pro: 
scription, for at that time*she was deprived 
of the rights of trade and constitution, and 
the catholics of all rights whatsoever; and 
they must impose on‘ the empire two op- 
posite principles of action, the free system 
for England, and the proscriptive principle 
for the rest; They are then to make Iréland 
fight for British liberty and Irish exclusion; 
Their argument is therefore not onlya wicked 
wish, but a vain one. ‘Nor is this the prac. 
tice of other countries; those countries dé 
not require the religion of the public officer 
to be the religion of the state ; their practice 
has-been notoriously:otherwise: they wha 
said the contrary labour under a: glaring et 
ror. Nor will you be able to encotntet 
France and the other hations of Europe, if 
they should avail themselves of the talents 
of all their people,* and you will’ oppose 
them by only a part of yours, and whilé you 
deprive yourself of the full strength of those 
talents, expose yourself to their. animosity, 
It’ follows then, whether you look to’ tit 
principles of liberty” or empire, that you 
cainot make the pfoscriptive system éxist 
ing at the revolution the measure of the 
other parts of your empire ; you must then 
make the principles of the ‘revolution that 
measure. What are those principles? Civil 
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and religious liberty. They existed at that 
time in full force for you, they existed as 
seminal principles for us, they were extend- 
ed to the protestant part of Ireland a century 
after, they remain now to be extended to 
the catholics. Then will your revolution 
be completed, not overthrown; then will 
ou extend the principles of your empire on 
those of your constitution, an, have secured 
an uniformity of action by creating an iden- 
tity of interest; thus will you have sim- 

ified the imperial and constitutional mo- 
tions to the one and the same principle of | 
action, moving you in your home and in 
your imperial orbit, informing the body of 
your laws, and vivifying the mass of your | 


empire—The petition of the county of | 





_ Oxford states the catholics-have been ever | 


enemies to freedom, just as the controver- | 
sialists have said the catholics must be ene- 
mies to the king. The revolution, from 
whose benefits you are to exclude the ca- 
tholics, was founded on a model formed and 
moulded by catholics, the declaration of 
right being almost entirely declaratory of 
rights and privileges secured by your ca- 
tholic ancestors. One of your great merits 
at the revolution was not to have exceeded 
that model, but on the contrary you re- , 
strained popular victory, and restored esta- 
blishments, and with them kindled a modest 
spisit, which has outlasted the French con- ' 
flagration, a vital heat, which then cheered 
you, which now should cheer the catholic, } 
and giving light and life to both, I hope will 
be eternal.—The great objects, church, state, 
and property, I adopt with the controver- , 
sialist, and beg to rescue them from his 
wisdom, and to give them for their support 
the physical force of the catholic body, in- 
asmuch as our danger does not arise from 
the possible abuse of his constitutional pow- 
er, but from the possible abuse of his phy- 
sical thoughts to obtain that constitutional 


power. In all this ‘debate you will observe. 
we argue asif webad hut one enemy, the | 


catholic; and we forget the French: and 
here what'll said to the Irish parliament, on 
the catholic question, I will repeat to you. 
I said to them, “* the post you take is un- 
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three systems for Ireland: one such as pri- 
mate Boulton has disclosed, a system to set 
the people at variance on account of religion, 
that the government might be strong and 
the country weak ; a system, sich an one as 
prevailed when I broke her chain, which 
made the minister too strong for the con- 
stitution and the country, too weak for the 
enemy ; a system which one of its advocates 
has described, when he said the protestants 
of Ireland were a garrison in an enemy's 
country, and which another gentleman has 
described when he considered Ireland as a 
caput mortuum. This system has failed; it 
ought to have failed; it was a party govern- 
ment and a party god.—There is another, 
extermination, that will not do—ihe exter- 
mination of three millions of men would be 
no easy task in execution, no very charitable 
measure in conception. The justices. of 
1641 had dreamed of it, Cromwel! had at- 
tempted, Harrington hed talked of it. I 
hold the extermination of the people, and 
even of their hierarchy, to be such an ex- 
periment as will not be proposed by any 
gentleman who is perfectly in bis . senses. 
Extermination, then, will notdo; what is 
left? The partial adoption of the cathol es 
has failed, the eradication of the cati glics 
cannot be attempted, the absolute in orpo- 


‘ration remains alone; there is no other ; 


or did you think it necessary to unite with 
the Irish parliament, and do hesitate to iden- 
tify with the people? See whether you.can 
conduct your empire on any other p i.ciple. 
The better to illustrate this, and in order te 
ascertzin the principles of your empire, sur- 
comprehension, coir puting your 
:, and your eastern dcmin oas. 
England has now, with all defereme to ber 
moderation, a very great propcrion of the 
globe. On what principle will she govern 
that proporiion ? On the principles on which 
Providence goverus that and the remainder. 
Wien you make your dominicns commen- 
surate with a great pertiin of her works, 
,you should make your iaws analogous to 
-her dispensations. As there is no such 
| thing as exclusive Prevdence, so ncithe:, 
Lconsidering the extent of your empire, shou d 


favourable,—independency of the British | there be such a thing es an excius ve-em- 
parliament, exclusion of the Irish catholics, | pire, but such an cne as accommocaics to 
a post to be kept against the power of one | peculiar habits, religicus prejudices, pre- 
country, and the freedom of the other.” I! possessions, &c. &c. You co not, in your 
how say to you, the post you would take is ; dispatches to your ginerals, scnd the thirty- 
piercrable, @ position that would keep: nine articles: you know the biget end cen- 
tance in check and Ireland in thraldom, to | quéror are incompatible ; Lewis ALY. found 
held against the power of one country; itso. Yon know that uo nation is long 
and the freedom of the other. There are | dulged in the execcise of the twe qualiies— 
302 
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bigotry to prescribe at home, ambition to 
’ disturb abroad. Such ‘was your opinion 
‘when you established popery in Canada; I 
do not speak of Corsica—such your opinion 
when you recruited for the foot in Ireland. 
It was in the Amefican war this practice 
began: then you found that the principle of 
exclusive empire would not answer, and 
that her test was not who should say her 
prayers, but who should fight her battles. 
On the same principle the Irish militia, 
which must be in a great proportion catho- 
lic, stands; and on the same ovrittciple the 
Irish yeomanry, who must be in a consider- 
able proportion catholic, stands; and on the 
same principle you have recruited for the 
navy in Ireland, and have committed your 
sea thunder to catholic hands, Suppose in 
- Egypt the general had ordered the catholics 
to go out of the ranks; or if, ‘n one of your 
sea-fights, the admiral had ordered all the 
catholics on shore, what had been the con- 
sequence? It is an argument against the 
proscriptive system, that if adopted practi- 
cally, in navy or army, the navy and army 
and empire would evaporate. And shall we 
now proclaim these men, or hold such lan- 
guage as the member, language which, if 
he held on the day of battle, he must be 
shot ; language for which, if acatholic, he 
must be hanged; such as you despised in 
the case of Corsica and of Canada, in the 
choice of your allies, in the recruiting your 
army .and your navy, whenever your con- 
: venience, whenever your ambition, when- 
evet your interest required. Or let us turn 
from the magnitude of your empire to the 
magnitude of its danger, and you wiil ob- 
serve, that whereas Europe was heretofore 
divided in many small nations of various re- 
ligions making part of their civil policy, 
and with alliances influenced in some de- 
gree and directed by those religious distinc- 
tions, where civil and religious freedom 
were: supposed to be drawn up on one side, 
and on the other popery and arbitrary pow- 
er, so now the globe has been divided anew. 
England and France, you have taken a frst 
situation among menkind; you are, of 
course, excluded from a second: Austria 
may have a second situation, Prussia may 
have a second, but England scems to have 
linked her being to her glory, and when she 
ceases to be-of the first she is nothing. Ac- 
cording to this supposition, and it is a sup- 
position which J do not frame, but find in 
the country, the day may not be very re- 
mvte when you will have to fight for being, 
and for what you value more thay being, 





the ancient tenownd of your island. Yq 
have said it yourselves, and you haye 
that Ireland is your vulnerable part; 
vulnerable ? Vulnerable because you hay 
misgoverned her. [t may theti happen thy 
on Irish ground, and by an Irish hand, thy 
destinies of this ancient monarchy calla 
Great Britain, may be decided. Accord 
ly, you have voted your army, but you hay 
forgot to vote your people ; you must yoj 
their passions likewise. Their horrors y 
the French proceedings will do much, buti 
is miserable to rely on the crimes of 
enemies always, on your own wisdom never, 
Besides, those horrors did not prevent Pry. 
sia from leaving your alliance, nor Aust 
from making peace, nor the united Irishma 
from making war. Loyalty will do muh, 
but you require more—patience under taxg, 
such as are increased far beyond what ye 
have been accustomed to, from one milli 
and a half to 8,800,000; nor patience only, 


.but ardour—the strong qualities, not ‘sud 


as the scolding dialect of certain gentleme 
would excite—the fire, a spirit that in th 
case of an invasion will not sit as a spym 
the doubt of the day and_ calculate, but 
though the first battle should be unsucces. 
ful, would come out with a desperate fidél- 
ty, and embody with the destinies of Ep 
gland. Itis a wretched thing to ask, hoy 
would they act in such a case ? What, after 
a connexion of six hundred years, to thank 
your admiral for your safety, or the wind, 
or any thing but your own wisdom! al 
therefore the question is not whether th 
catholics shall get so many seats, but whether 
you shall get so many millions ; in sucha 
casé you five all people. What is it tht 
constitutes the strength and health of Ep 
gland but this sort of vitality, that her pr- 
vileges, like her money, circulate evey 
where, and center no where? This it wa 
which equality would have given, but di 
not give, France; this it was which the 
plain sense of your ancestors, without equ 
lity, did give the English; a something 
which limited her kings, drove her enemies, 
and made a handful of men fill the worll 
with their name.—-Will you, in your uoig 
with Ireland, with-hold the zegimen whith 
has made you strong, and continue the 
gimen which has made her feeble ? You wil 
further recollect, that you have invited bet 
to your patrimony, and hither‘o you hate 
given her taxes and additional debt, [he 
lieve it is of 26,000,000: The other pat 
of your patrimony, I should be glad to 


that. Talk plainly and honestly to the li 
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tis true your taxes are increased, and 
debts multiplied, but here are our pri- 
ileges, great burthens and great privileges : 
this is the patrimony of England, and with 
this does she assess, recruit, inspire, con- 
‘golidate. But the protestant ascendancy, it 
*igsaid, alone can keep the country, namely, 
the gentry, clergy, and nobility, against the 
French, and without the people. It may 
beso. But, in 1641, above ten thousand 
“troops were sent from England to assist that 
y; in 1789, twenty-three regiments 
were raised in England to assist them; in 
1798, the English militia were sent over to 
ggsist them. What can be done by spirit 
‘will be done by them; but would the city 
‘of London, on such assurance, risk a gui- 
‘nea? The parliament of Ireland did risk 
‘every thing, and are now nothing; and in 
‘their extinction left this instruction, not to 
their posterity, for they have none, but to 
you, who come in the place of their pos- 
terity, not to depend ona sect of religion, 
‘nor trust the final issue of your fortunes to 
‘any thing less than the whole of your peo- 
‘ple—The parliament of Ireland—of that 
assembly I have a parental recollection. I 
sat by her cradle, I followed her hearse. In 
fourteen years she acquired for Ireland what 
you did not acquire for England in a cen- 
tury—freedom of trade, independency of 
the legislature, independency of the judges, 
restoration of the final judicature, repeal of 
aperpetual mutiny bill, habeas corpus act, 
nullum’ tempus act. A great work! you 
will exceed it, and I shallrejoice. 1 call my 
countrymen to witness if, in that business, I 
compromised the claims of my country, or 
temporised with the power of England. But 
there was one thing which baffled the effort 
of the patriot, and defeated the wisdom of 
the senzte; it was- the folly of the theolo- 
ian. When the parliament of Ireland re- 
jected the eatholic petition, and assented to 
‘the calumnies then uttered against the catho- 
lic body, on that day she voted the union. 
If you should adopt a similar conduct, on 
that day you will vote the separation. Many 
good and pious reasons you may give, many 
good and pious reasons she gave, and she lies 
there with her many good and her pious 
reasons, That the parliament of Ireland 
should have entertained prejudices, I am not 
astonished ; but that you—that you who 
have as individuals and as conquerors visited 
a great part of the glcbe, and have seen men 
in all their modifications, and Providence in 
all her ways—that you, now at this time of 
the day, should throw dykes against the pope 


‘ 
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and barriers against the catholic, instead of 
uniting with that catholic to throw up bar- 
riers against the French—this surprises; 
and, in addition to this, that you should have 
set up the pope in Italy to tremble at him in 
Ireland; and further, that you should have 
professed to have placed yourself at the head 
of a christian not a protestant league, to de- 
fend the civil and religious liberty of Europe, 
and should deprive of their civil liberty one 
fifth of yourselves, on account of their reli- 
gion—this surprises me; and dlso, that you 
should prefer to buy allies by subsidies rather 
than fellow subjects by privileges; and that 
you should now stand, drawn out as it were 
in battalion, 16,000,000 against 36,000,000, 
and should at the same time paralize a fifth 
of your own numbers, by excluding them 
from some of the principal benefits of your 
constitution, at the very time you say all 
your numbers are inadequate, unless inspired 
by those very privileges. As I recommend- 
ed to you to give the privileges, so I should 
recommend the catholics to wait cheerfully 
and dutifully. The temper with which they 
bear the privation of power and privilege is 
evidence of their qualification. They will 
recollect the strength of their case, which 
sets them above impatience; they will re- 
collect the growth of their case, from the 
time it was-first agitated to the present mo- 
ment, and in that growth perceive the pe- 
rishable nature of the objections, and the 
immortal quality of the principle they con- 
tend for; they will further recollect what 
they have gotten already, rights of religion, 
rights of property, and, above all, the elec- 
tive franchise, which is in itself the seminal 
principle of every thing else: With-a vessel 
so laden they will be too wise to leave the 
harbour, and trust the fallacy of any wind. 
Nothing can prevent the ultimate success of 
the catholics but intemperance; for this 
they will be too wise. The charges-uttered 
against them they will answer by their alle- 
giance. So should I speak to the catholics. 
To the protestant I would say—You hare 
gotten the land and powers of the country, 
and it now remains to make those acquisi- 
tions eternal. Do not you see, according to 
the present state and temper of England and 
France, that your country must ultimately 
be the seat of war; do not you see that your 
children must stand in the front of the bat- 
tle, with uncertainty and treachery in the 
rear of it? Ifthen, by ten or twelve seats in 
parliament, given'to catholics, you could 
prevent such a day, would not ‘the compro- 
mise be every thing? What is your wretch- 
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ed monopoly, the shadow of your present, 
the memory of your past power, comipared 
to the safety of your families, the security of 
your estates, and the solid peace and repose 
of your island? Besides, you have an ac- 
count to settle with the empire. Might not 
the empire accost you thus? ‘“ For one hun- 
dred years you have been in possession of 
the country, and very loyally have you taken 
to yourselves the power and profit thereof. 
J am now to receive at your hands the fruits 
of all this, and the unanimous support of the 
people; where is it, now when I am beset 
with enemies, and in my day of trial ?”’ Let 
, the protestant ascendancy answer that ques- 
tion, for Icannot. Above twenty millions 
have been wasted on your shocking contest, 
and a great proportion of troops of the line 
locked up in your island, that you may en- 
joy the ascendancy of the country and the 
empire, not receive the strength of it. Such 
a system cannot last ; your destinies must be 
changed and exalted. The catholic no lon- 
ger your inferior, nor you inferior to every 
one, save only the catholic; both mist be 
free, and both must fight—the enemy, and 
not one another. Thus the sects of religion, 
renouncing, the one all foreign connection, 
and the other all domestic proscription, shall 
form a strong country; and thus the two 
islands, renouncing all national prejudices, 
shall form a strong empire, a phalanx in the 
west, to check, perhaps ultimately to con- 
found, the ambitjon of the enemy. I know 
the ground on which I stand, and the truths 
which I utter; and I appeal to the objec- 
tions you urge against me, which I consti- 
tute my judges, to the spirit of your own re- 
ligion, and to the genius of your own revo- 
lution; and I consent to have the principle 
which F maintain tried by any test; and 
equally sound, I contend, it will be found, 
whether you apply it to constitution where 
it is freedom, or to empire where it is 
strength, or to religion where it is light. 
Turn to the opposite principle, proscription 
and discord. It has made in Ireland not 
‘only. war but even peace calamitous: wit- 
ness the one that followed the victories of 
King William,.to the catholics a sad servi- 
tude, to the protestants a drunken triumph, 
and to both a peace without trade and with- 
out constitution. You have seen, in 1798, 
rebellion break out again, the enemy mask- 
ing her expeditions in consequence of the 
state of Ireland, twenty millions lost, one 
farthing of which did not teti, in empire and 
blood, batbarously, boyishly, and most in- 
gloriously expended! These things are in 





your recollection. One of the cause of 
these things, whether efficient or ing 

tal, as aggravating the proscriptive system, | 
mean you may now remove. It is a or, 
work, Or has ambition not enlarged Your 
mind, or only enlarged the sphere of its gp, 
tion? What the best men in Ireland wish 
to do, but could not do, the patriot courtig, 
and the patriot oppositionist, you. ma ae 
complish : what Mr. Gardiner, Mr, Lan. 
rishe, men who had no views of i 
or interest, or any but the public goof. 
what Mr. Daly, Mr. Burgh, men whom I 
shall’ not pronounce to be dead if their fe 
nius live in this measure ; what Mr. For 
every man that loved Ireland; what 
Puy, the wisest man in Ireland ever 
duced ; what Mr. Hutchinson, an able, ap. 
complished, and enlightened servant of the 
crown ; what Lord Charlemont, superior jy 
his early prejudices, bending under 

and experience, and public affection ; whit 
that dying nobleman, what our Burke, why 
the most profound divines, Doctor New. 
come, for instance, our late primate, his mi 
tre stood in the front of that measure; whit 
these men supported, and against whom) 
Against men who had no opinion at thet 
time on the subject, except that which the 
minister ordered, or men whose opinions 
were so extravagant, that even bigotry must 
blush for them ; and yet those men had not 


‘before them considerations which should 


make you wise—that the pope has er, 
rated, and that France es dome the yeh 
part of Europe. That terrible sight is noy 
before you : it is a guiph that has swallowed 
up a great portion of your treasure; it yawns 
for your being. Were it not wise, there 
fore, to come to a good understanding with 
the Irish now? It will be miserable, if any 
thing untoward should happen hereafter, to 
say, we did not foresee this danger ; agaitst 
other dangers, against the pope we were if 
pregnable. But if, instead of guarding 
against dangers which are not, we should 
provide against dangers which are, the te 
medy is in-your hands,—the franchises of 
the constitution. | Your ancestors weft 
nursed in that cradle; the ancestors of th 
petitioners were Jess fortunate ; the posterity 
of both, born to new and strange dangers; 
let them agree to renounce jealousies al 
proscriptions, in order to oppose what, willk 
out that agreement, will overpower 


Half Europe is in battalion against us, alll 


we are damning one another on account of 
mysteries, when we should form against ® 
enemy, and martch.—But I am exhausted, 
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The Attorney General.—I am as anxious 
to concur in any measure, which has for its 
ect the consolidation of the strength and 
saterest of the empire, as either of the two 
hon. gentlemen who have supported this 
motion; but the proposition of the hon, 
member who opened this debate does not 
tome in any way calculated to meet 

that end. The hon. gentleman has stated 
the abstract question of right, with his usual 
recision, but certainly not so strong as he 
might have done, nor can I agree with him 
in the inferences he has endeavoured to de- 
duce from it. The hon. mover of the 
question has argued, that no danger is to be 
apprehended at present in admitting catho- 
lics to the representative privilege. Possibly 
not, Great numbers may not come in at 
first, but parliament is to look prospectively 
to the effect of the measure, and the-proba- 
ble line of conduct that would be pursued by 
the catholics when they shail obtain a share 
inthe representation. I do not suppose that 
they would endeavour to recall and replace 
upon the throne a branch of a family which 
had been formally excluded. I do not sup- 


pose that they would endeavour to take away 
all the tithes from the protestant clergy for 
the purpose of giving them to their own ; 
but ifa proposition were made to take away 
ee of the tithes from the protestant clergy, 


or the purpose of conferring them on the 
catholic clergy, I am not sure that many 
worthy men may not be found in this house 
toentertain it; and, in the event of a divi- 
sion, I am sure the catholic representation 
would be as a dead weight in the scale. I 
shall not take up the time of the house in 
considering all the objections to which, in 
that particular respect, the motion is liable. 
I will content mysélf with proving that it is 
repugnant to a solemn stipulation between 
Ireland and Great Britain, and in doing that, 
Ishall furnish, I trust, sufficient matter for 
rejecting it. “‘The' stipulation to which I al- 
ude is that contained in the fifth article of 
the act of union, which expressly mentions, 
that the protestant church is to be the esta- 
blished church of the state. It is said that 
the measure would put an end to all disaffec- 
tion, and yet, in the very same breath, gen- 
tlemen assert that none exists, I would 
agree with them in the praises which they 
have bestowed upon the loyalty of the ca- 
tholics, and admit'that the rebellion in Ire- 
land was ot a rebellion of catholics; and 
that no greater number of that. pérsuasion 
were to be found in it than might be expect- 
¢ i a country whose population was in so 
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great a proportion catholic. The concilias 
tion of Ireland is the ostensible reason for 
bringing forward. the measure; but if that 
be really the question, gentlemen will do 
well to consider the effect of it, not only 
upon the catholics, but upon the protestants 
also. They should consider what would be 
the alienating operation of the repeal of the 
fifth article of the union, upon the protestant 
population of Ireland. i fear the effect of it 
would be to destroy that tranquillity which 
the honourable mover of the question. seems 
so anxious to maintain. Even that morality, 
and conscientious regard of their oaths, 


-which is said to.be so strongly inculcated by 


the tenets of the catholic religion, should 
convince gentlemen, that jn a regular, order- 
ly way, they would omit no opporiunities of 
procuring for their religion all possible ad-. 
vantages. It is true that the petitioners have 
abjured any intention to subvert the protes- 
tant ieligion for the purpose of introducing 
their own: but do they profess for the whole 
catholic body? do they profess for the clergy 
as well as the laity; or do they only profess 
for themselves? I have looked at the peti- 
tion, and I cannot find the hand of a single 
clergyman of the catholic persuasion affixed 
to it; and the reason assigned, as I under- 
stand, is, that it is a petition for civil rights, 
in which they could not participate. The 
catholic clergy have not abjured the expec- 
tation of being restored to all the dignities 
which were possessed by them previous to 
the reformation ; and if they had, I should 
not have thought so well of them as I do. 
Have they net their bishoprics, their dean- 
eries, and all the gradations which are to be 
found in ‘the established church? And 
knowing this, who can say that they have 
relinquished all hopes of enjoying the emo- 
luments appertaining to those dignities ? 
One of. their tenets is, and of which any 
member who goes into a bookseller’s shop 
may convince himself, that they are bound 
to pay tithes only to their lewful pastors, 
Nay, some persons have carried the princi- 
ple much further. A Mr. M‘Kenna, a very 
able man I will acknowledge, has proposed, 
in a treatise of much learning and ingenuity, 
that thirty or forty acres of land should be 
purchased in every parish in Ireland, and a 
house should be built on it for the catholic 
clergyman. Is not this a plain indication of 
the extent of their hopes and prospects ? No 
man can entertain a doubt that it is their ia~ 
clination to propagate their religion by every 
means in their power. This is a principle 
inseparable trom the character of every reli- 
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gion. Were in a catholic country, profes- 
sing the religion I do, I should feel an in- 
clination to advance that religion ; and so it 
is natural to expect the catholics would do, 
whenever they had an opportunity. I am 
not so sanguine as the hon. mover, in his ex- 
pectations of the advantages that are to result 
from the measure proposed. I no not think 
it would produce conciliation in Ireland, or 
give that satisfaction to the catholic body 
that is asserted. On the contrary, the effect 
of it, in my opinion, would be, to bring the 
two sects nearer to each other, and conse- 

tly to increase that spirit of rivalship 
and jealousy which has unfortunately sub- 
sisted between them. (Murmurs of impa- 
tience.) I claim the indulgence of the 
house for a few moments longer. I see 
there is no great disposition to listen to me ; 
and after the manner in which the attention 
of the house has been gratified by the elo- 
quent and able member who has just ad- 
dressed it for the first time, I am aware that 
any thing which falls from me must appear 
flat and uninteresting. I think that no al- 
ternative can exist between keeping the es- 
tablishment we have, and putting a Roman 
catholic establishment in its place. If gen- 
tlemen can make up their minds to that, 
they ‘may conciliate Ireland, but not other- 
wise ; or perhaps they may enter into a 
treaty with Buonaparté to allow the pope to 
grant them another concordat. ‘This ap- 
pears to me to be the only true way of sta- 
ting the question. The immunities which 
have been already granted to the catholics, 
I think, are sufficient ; anc there is oue of 
them, I mean the elective franchise, which, 
had I been a member of the legislature, I 
should have felt an inclination to oppose, and 
also the Roman ¢atholic college. What pri- 
vilege is there which the catholics do not 
enjoy, with the exception of sitting in par- 
liament, and the capacity of being appointed 
to a few great offices, in as full and complete 
a manner as these who profess the establish- 
ed religion ? They have nothing to desire on 
the score of toleration, that they and every 
other dissenter from the established church 
do not enjoy as fully as they could wish. 
Anxious as I am to conciliate so impor- 
tant a member of the empire, I cannot 
bring myself to approve of the measure pro- 
posed by the hon. mover, If the demands 
of the petitioners were conceded to their 
numbers, and their majority, no possibility 
would remain of refusing to comply with 
any future demands they may think proper 


t6make. What their numbers and majority 





shall have once obtained, will only tent 


stimulate them to fresh demands, until no, 
thing remains for them to require, and 
become not merely a prevailing party in th 
state, but exclusively the state for itself 
For those reasons I will vote against themo, 
tion for referring this petition to a com, 
mittee. . 
Mr. Alexander.—Sir, unwilling as ] a 
at all times to obtrude myself upon thea. 
tention of the house, yet I feel too deep 
interested upon the present occasion tobe 
awed from expressing my sentiments. Whey 
the right hon. gent. who has just sat down 
feels so much embarrassed under the jp. 
pression created by the very eloquent 
speeches.of both the hon. members who 
have preceded him in support of the peti. 
tion, I cannot deny that I too have my feel. 
ings under that impression ; but I should ij 
perform the duty I owe to my conscieng, 
to the crown and my country, if I gave way 
to them. I own my national pride is cep. 
tainly gratified by the attention paid to the 
talents of the hon. gent. who spoke last but 
one; but I can never forget, that I have 
witnessed those talents employed succes. 
fully in beating down the laws and constity. 
tion of his country: (Loud cries of no! 
no!) I do not accuse the hon. gent. of de 
sign; but he has amplified so much on the 
strength of the physical numbers of what he 
has called the Irish people, has asserted and 
painted their imaginary grievances in such 
high colouring, that there grew in the ming 
of an influenced and infatuated peasantry, a 
conviction that they had just motives form 
bellion, and strength to accomplish their ob 
ject. Whatadmits of nodoubt,and which lea 
not forget, is, that the honourable members 
conduct and sentiments prevented his tak 
ing any share in putting down that rebellion; 
prevented him from manifesting active loy 
alty, or exposing himself with other gentle 
men to common exertions, common incdl 
veniences, and common dangers. With 
such recollections I feel it a duty to witl 
stand all impressions made upon my mind 
by the talents and reputation of the honour 
able member, and to recall the attentiongl 
the house to the arguments of the gentlemm 
who has opened the debate. 
gent. has stated truly from archdeacon Paley, 


‘that tests were introduced when religious 


sentiments and religious interests were ® 
universally connected and. diffused through 


certain classes in the community, as to bet 


proof of a determined purpose of actidl, 
and that public necessity justified a genet 
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law of exclusion, sacrificing the pretension | crown, but immediately dependant upon the 
of the few, who might feel differently from | pope; that there exists in Ireland at this 
the mass of their own sect, to public tran- | day a most numerous body of Roman catho- 
uillity and security. He has admitted that |lic clergy devoted to the doctrinal opinions 
the Roman catholics were in general so | of the church of Rome, and maintaining tlfe 
strongly attached: to the house of Stuart, as | spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
to have justified the legislature in enforcing | that court. In fact, the papistry is in many 
the oath of supremacy, and other tests, to | points of \iew more formidable in the pre- 
the exclusion of Roman catholics from po- | sent state of Ireland, from the objects on 
litical power. He has debated much upon | which it attaches, and the persons it influ- 
that subject, and has justified our ancestors | ences, and produces a more uncontrolable 
for their precaution. And I ask no other| power over their people, than even. before 
ounds of reason than those upon which | the reformation. ‘The objects of the first 
that hon. gent. has relied, to justify parlia-| reformers were two-fold: the remedying 
ment in the rejection of the present catholic | the avarice, voluptuousness, and power of 
claims. If attachment to the house of|the clergy; the abolition of their separate 
Stuart has justified suspicion, and restric-| courts of jurisdiction, and all those privi- 
tions from power, how much more strongly | leges, exemptions, and distinctions, they 
does the general aversion of the lower order | claimed or proposed, and which enabled the 
of catholics and of their priests, to Britain | clergy to cope with princes, and to oppress 
and British connexion, justify all our pre-| and insult the people. Princes and people 
caution! I do not hesitate’ to assert, that} had feelings in common, that led them ra- 
with the middling and lower orders of Ro-| pidly to concur in those points with the re- 
man catholics, and the generality of their| formers; and countries the most catholic, 
clergy, under every change of governors or | and the most devoted to the see of Rome, 
government, proposed or attempted, sepa-| limited and curtailed its power and posses- 
ration from England has been the object in- | sions, and wrested from it the supremacy in 
variably aimed at. Every passion, religious | temporal matters. But matters of doctrine 
and temporal, all their traditions, all their | being blended with matters of faith, and 
prejudices, unite to excite such feelings, and| being admitted to be above the compre- 
to render this sentiment predominant in | hension of the lower and middling classes of 
their minds ; and this house is deceived | the people, net being equally apparent upon 
most fatally, if it suffer itself to be persua- | the qualities of the mind, and the ostensible 
ded that they have changed those sentiments. | conduct of those who governed or were go- 
The best historians agree that the Irish ca- | verned by them, were not am object of jea- 
tholics of King James's day used him but as | lousy to princes, or of painful and degrading 
an instrument of separation ; they rendered | contrast to the people. The catholic clergy, 
him desperate with England to ensure suc- | unequal, therefore, to combat the feelings 
cess to their design—a separation—by forc- | excited by their luxury and power, seldom 
ing him to confiscate all the protestant and | attempted to punish, or indeed to bring into 
British property in Ireland.: The hon. gent. | question, offences against their'temporal in- 
has disclaimed, with great levity, all know- | terests, but accused their antagonists of of- 
ledge of councils, and of the former. opi- | fences against the fundamental articles of 
nions of the catholics, and has entered into | faith, and, with consent of prince and peo- 
abstract discussions ef rights, and first prin- | ple, inflicted punishments to any extent to 
ciples, for his purposes—in my mind with | which their passions and vengeance led 
~ great judgment ; but an application of men’s | them. The Roman catholic church, now, 
minds to the situation of the day, and to] in Ireland, has all those sources of doctrinal 
existing circumstances, would prove fatal to | influence over the faith of a bigoted people ; 
his arguments, and to his object. Without | their clergy frequentiy (as I admit), in the 
a knowledge of the catholic doctrines, and | transactions between man and man, exercise 
of the influence of those doctrines, the ques- | them for good purposes; but they also have 
tion cannot be fairly understood, and that | the power of giving a direction to the popu- 
wilful or assumed ignorance of their opinions | lar mind, with an effect which is inconsist- 
18 unjustifiable in a gentleman agitating such | ent with the general safety ; and, in corro- 
a question. I repeat, that the influence of| boration of my opinion, I appeal to their 
the Roman catholié.clergy in Ireland is now } conduct in the late and in former rebellions. 
most formidably great ; that in that country, | In Iveland the British government seems, 
 earchy exists unconnected with the| hitherto, to feel no-apparent interest in op- 
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posing the power and encroachments of the. 
Roman catholic clergy ; the people are left 
totally in their hands; and from that inat- 
tention, their great, and, in this debate, 
much-boasted influence has arisen: the Ro- 
man catholic clergy are now interwoven 
with the people in all their common trans- 
actions of life ; true it is, they cannot punish 
criminals ; but criminals bear no proportion 
to the number in any state. But I call upon 
gentlemen to consider, what is the effect of 
excommunication among the lower orders 
of. Irish papists ?—It excludes a man from 
his family, and renders him hateful to it ; 
drives him from his little tenement, nay, 
precludes him from earning his livelihood, 
if dependent upon his labour ; a power pos- 
sibly greater than any possessed by the state, 
from its general diffusion, unsuspected in- 
fluence, and extensive consequences: add 
tothese considerations, therecollection of con- 
fiscated property, the long series of injuries 
alleged to have been committed by the Eng- 
lish against the Irish, the remembrance of 
which has been constantly kept alive by tra- 
dition, and by recent exaggerated state- 
ments; and the well-known historical fact, 
that claims to property cannot fail for want 
of hereditary succession, as, by the Brehon 
law, it exists not in individuals, but in the 
name and Sept ; and the house will see the 
reascns and motives for that dislike to 
British connexion, which ever has, and still 
continues to influence the lower and more 
numerous part of the catholics of Ireland, a 
peasantry directed by a clergy generally ig- 
norant in every point but their school-divi- 
nity, al] influenced by common motives of 
action, irreconcileable to British connexion 
at present; under such circumstances, 
though we cannot anticipate what growing 
wealth and more diffused intercourse may 
hereafter effect, we must still be on our 
guard. For these reasons J consider a know- 
ledge of the doctrines of the see of Rome, 
and their actu:] influence upon the Irish 
clergy and the Irish catholics, as a most 

serious subject of consideration upon this 
occasion. As long as these prejudices and 
habits continue to influence their people, I 
am convinced no good effect can result from 
concessions. I am equally convinced that 
the better informed, the nobility and geniry, 

feel too many advantages resulting from their 
present situation, not to act with the ut- 

most loyalty, and many, I admit, have al- 

ready distinguished themselves by their con- 

duct. But it would be reasoning like no- 

velists, and not like statesmen, to make 
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stitution like that. of this mighty empire 
. . ? 
bend so far, as to sacrifice its bulwark iy 
exchange for the strength expected to fy 
derived from the gratification of the feelj 
of a few individuals ; those new. doctrines 
which teach a man to forget all he owes ty 
the laws, the constitution, and the king’ 
all that he owes to his family, his Property, 
and his honour, if checked or controled ; 
the pursuit of objects which he may be 
taught to over-value; and I lament that 
such loyalty is represented as only to be 
retained and secured by the sacrifice of oy 
constitution! The numbers of the Ir 
catholics have been stated with a double 
object, to describe them as a source of 
strength, if conciliated, and of terror, if 
not gratified in their demands. If the higher 
classes of thé catholics have influence, ani 
have not hitherto exerted it, they can have 
no claims upon the confidence or gratitude 
of the legislature ; but if (as I believe the 
case to be) they possess no power when op. 
posed to the passions of the inferior people 
and the interested exertions of their clergy, 
I consider the yielding to their claims, a 
sacrifice of the constitution for a most 
trivial consideration. On more genenl 
grounds, the introduction into parliament 
and the cabinet of a certain number of the 
catholics, heading and acting as the organ 
of the catholic people, might be productive 
of the most fatal consequences ; divisions 
might arise among the protestants, anda 
misguided monarch might attempt to obtain 
powers incompatible with the safety of our 
church and state, by the aid and support of 
that catholic party or interest. Such views 
were imputed to Charles the First; such 
conduct was certainly adopted by James the 
Second; and of that misguided effort we 
only escaped the fatal consequences, by 
placing the present royal family on the 
throne. ‘The concessions now sought might 
also prove fatal to the catholics themselves, 
and tempt them (as it has hitherto done) 
into struggles for ascendancy, which might 
prove fatal to the privileges they now enjoy. 
Their advocates boast much of their wealth, 
fairly and honourably acquired under our 
mild and equal laws ; honours have been 


most distinguished families ; the absence of 
jealousy, and the consciousness of out 
superior constitutional * strength, justified 
our monarch ia conferring these favours, 
and ‘the protestant people in rejoicing a 
their attainment. But great states are dis 











the great fundamental principles of a con- 


tinguished by the wisdom of their pre 
cautionary measures; the wisdom of Ba- 
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tish policy has led its councils to protect 
the crown from temptation, and to guard 
the conduct of the monarch against the 
effects of his passions and his wishes, by 
with-holding the instruments by which our 
constitution in church and state might be 
assailed and subverted. Should a British 
monarch entertain such views, the manu- 
facturing and preparing instruments would 
alarm the jealousy, and enable the wealth 
and independence of the empire to rise in 
defence of its civil and religious liberties. 
As far as the feelings of the crown itself 
may be concerned, we must consider how 
cruel it would be to render the exclusion of 
such a description of subjects from his 
councils and the higher offices of state a 
matter of personal objection, and conse- 
quently of personal odium against the mo- 
narch himself.—The catholics surely expect 
that the capability which they now wish to 
obtain should be productive of its effects. 
At present no individual can feel, in his 
exclusion from power, a personal degrada- 
tion; he must attribute it to existing laws, 
and to the existing constitution. Give them 
capability, and then do not confer upon a 
great proportion that share in the cabinet 
and the councils of the crown which they 
fancy their boasted numbers and wealth 
entitle them to, and will you conciliate a 
single individual ? Will not discontent be 
more formidable than it is at present? On 
the other hand, what would be the senti- 
ments and the sensation of the people of 
thisempire, were they to see a protestant 
monarch, whose tenure to'his throne de- 
pends upon his fidelity to his religion, sur- 
rounded by catholic counsellors? Could 
any circumstances reconcile them to such a 
choice in the monarch himself ? And should 
the strength of parties (as it is sometimes 
supposed to have done) force such ministers, 
and such counsellors upon the throne, 
how miserable, how degraded must be the 
situation of our monarch, and -how pre- 
carious the state of our religion and of our 
civil liberties! Such appear to me to be 
the inevitable evils of concession to the pre- 
sent claims ; and if we are to be reduced to 
a choice of evils, and must consider catholic 
numbers (as the hon. members have held 
out) asource of intimidation, our ancestors 
have held Ircland in times infinitely more 
Unfavqurable, and against numbers infinitely 
more disproportioned ; and I entertain no 
doubt that we should do so again. Let 
England but understand her true interest ; 


let her justly appreciate the spirit, zeal, 
‘ 


| and loyalty of the protestants of Ireland ; 
let her be convinced, they feel their pro- 
perties, their honours, and their lives, de- 
pendent upon British connexion: but if 
England unfortunately forgets what is due 
to, as brave and as zealous allies as any na- 
tion ever possessed, her protestant subjects 
of Ireland, she will have the most fatal 
reasons to lament her acquiescence in their 
and her own destruction. Let England be 
firm in her adherence to her laws and con- 
stitution. No catholic can be oppressed by 
the laws in Ireland ; his property and his 
person are protected by the same code and 
juries that protect the protestant. If, not- 
withstanding these advantages, any of them 
should appeal to numbers, and be rashly 
tempted into rebellion, arms and the law 
must punish the rebels! With such im- 
pressions upon my mind, I should have felt 
myself unworthy of being the representa- 
tive of my protestant countrymen, had T 
not borne testimony to their zeal and their 
loyalty, but had shrunk from the weight 
and talents of the hon. gent. I trast in 
God, and in the courage of the nation, 
that we are able to defend our laws, re- 
ligion, and property ; to maintain our faith, 
and to uphold the throne. 

Mr. William Smith proposed that the de- 
bate be adjourned. He was perfectly pre- 
pared to deliver his sentiments at the mo- 
ment, if the house were willing to hear 
him, and other gentlemen who might wish 
to speak on the important question before 
them. It would, however, be unbecoming 
the character of the house, and the im- 
portance of the subject, if they came to 
any hasty decision.—The question of ad- 
journment being*loudly called for, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer express- 
ed awish that the discussion could have 
been terminated at that sitting, As, how- 
ever, it seemed to be the wish of other 
gentlemen to deliver their sentiments, he 
thought it weuld be better to adjourn than 
to state them at a more advanced hour.— 
The debate was accordingly adjourned till 
the following day.—The other orders of the 
day were also postponed, and, at 3 o'clock 
on Tuesday morning, the house adjcurned. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, Biay 14. 

[Minures.]—On the motion of Sir John 
Anderson the house went into a commnittee 
on the report of the vintners’ pevition. 
The report was ordered to be receivid to- 
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morrow-—On the motion of Dr. Duigenan 
the Irish first fruits bill was read a third 
time and passed. — Mr. Alexander moved 
the further consideration of the report of 
the committee on the Irish land partition 
bill. The amendments were agreed to, 
and the biil ordered to be read a third time 
to-morrow.—Mr. Johnson, from the office 
of chief secretary of Ireland, presented 
copies of the proceedings in the Irish par- 
liamenf relative to the attainder of Corne- 
lius Grogan, esq. Ordered to be printed. 


—Mr. Alexander brought up the report of ; 


the committee on the slate bill ; which was 
agreed to, and the bill ordered to be read a 
third time to-morrow. — Mr. Huskisson 
gave notice of a. motion on Thursday next, 
for appointing a committee to enquire into 
the expediency ofallowing coals to be brought 
to London by the Paddington Canal.—Sir 
W. Curtis moved, that the petition of the 


3d of March, relative to improvements in | 


the Port of London, be referred to a com- 
mittee, Ordered. — Accounts of the dif- 
ferent sums presented to be raised by grand 


juries of the several counties in Ireland, | 


from Ist January 1775, to 1st January 1805, 


were ordered to be laid before the house.— | 


Mz. Western obtained leave to bring in a 


bil] for rendering more effectual the protec- | 
tion of parishes against the losses sustained | 


by them from the defalcations of taxes.— 


relative to the repairs of the Romney and 


Sensible had been referred, to examine | 


into the purchase and expenditure of stores 


for the said ships, and also to enquire into | 


the loss of certain vouchers,” &c. 

[Roman GaTHoLic pPzeTitTion.] — The 
order of the day being: read for re- 
suming the debate on the motion for refer- 
ring the Irish Catholic Petition to the con- 
sideration 6f a committee of the whole 
house, 

Mr, William Smith rose and spoke as 
follows: Sir; as an opinion may prevail 
that we now resume this debate in circum- 
stances Jess. favourable to the question than 
those in which it ‘stood last night, .I beg 
shortly to clear myself from all imputation 
on that account, by declaring that, for every 
personal reason, it would have been far 
more agreeable to me to have proceeded 
even at that late hour, except, indeed, from 
the consciousness of a greater disadvantage 
in’proportion as the comparison was more 
near and immediate between myself and an 
hon. gent. (Mr. Grattan), whose cloguence 
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! every one must have admired, and whos 
| presence in this house is at least one adyay, 
. tage conferred by the union on this coup 
‘I know not, however, sir, whether the 
{ . 

; event to which I have alluded ought ng 
| rather to stimulate the friends of this me, 
_ Sure to greater exertion. I confess I shoulj 
| think it much to be regretted if the yp. 
| favourable decision of another assembj 
should lead the catholics of Ireland to ap. 
prehend that a sentiment adverse to theip 
wishes generally prevails. That decision 
indeed, diminishes their prospect of in 
mediate success ;—but this house is an jp. 
dependent branch of the legislature; w 
are bound to think and determine for/oy. 
selves, and should we resolve to go into the 
committee, Jet us hope that, from the jp. 
vestigation which may there take place, ar 
guments may arise, by which the othe 
house of parliament may be led to agree it 
the result to which we may finally come, 
| Sorry, however, sir, as I shall be if this 
| Motion should be negatived, I should te 
yet more deeply concerned if that determi. 
nation should be formed on such principles 
as were last night maintained. Must we 
reject this petition ? at least let it be dis 
missed with temper and moderation, not in 
that spirit of harshness, almost of bigotry, 
which pervaded the declamation of an hon, 





‘and learned gent. (Dr. Duigenan) which, 
Sir J. Stewart moved, ‘ that it be an.instruc- | 
tion to the committee to whom the papers ' 


with some others on the same side, I hope 
the chancellor of the exchequer will thinkit 
his duty to answer and expose.—The speech 
delivered on the former part of this debate 
by the three hon. gentlemen adverse to the 
measure, may, I think, be thus generally 
characterised :—the first learned gentleman, 
though entering largely into every partof 
the subject, dwelt most on the nature of the 
Roman catholic religion ; the second gentle. 
man (Mr. Alexander) chiefly animadverted 
on the evils to be feared from the influence 
of their clergy ; and the hon.. attorney. 
general drew his principal objection ftom 
the supposition, that if all were granted 
which the petitioners now ask, they would 
not even then be satisfied. To these gentle 
men I would reply, in common, that they 
assume the authorities and facts to be almost 
exclusively on their side of the question; 
but that, to their authorities, we claimto 
oppose many of at least equal weight ; and 
that facts, nakedly taken, divested of all 
concomitant circumstances, are not only 
insufficient grounds of argument, but offel 
lead to the most erroneous conclusions; 
they are like those productions of art, whit, 
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to be justly estimated, must be seen in their 
true point of view, and in proper lights ; 
and many of these supposed facts, if brought 
into clear day, and shewn, unshadowed by 
the mists which passion and prejudice have 
thrown around them, would, I strongly 
suspect, appear under aspects very different 
from those in which they are now presented 
to our view. 
——“* Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs from holy writ.” 

It was a fact, that Cassio was in possession 
of Desdemona’s handkerchief ; and though 
the inference which passion drew was false, 
yet the consequence was fatal. Such a state 
of things as has existed in Ireland may be 
seen too near, as well as from too great a 
distance. Men, whose persons and families 
have been exposed to all,the miseries of civil 
discord and insurrection, though of the best 
abilities, and with the best intentions, pos- 
sessing, too, every advantage of local in- 
formation, and so far qualified to form the 
most accurate’ opinions, can scarcely claim 
that other indispensable qualification of a 
judge, impartiality : their having been in- 
terested spectators of the scene, perhaps ac- 
tors in it, incapacitates them in a great de- 
gree for determining as correctly as we may 
not unreasonably hope to do, with fewer 
opportunities of observation.—But to apply 
myself more directly to the argument of the 
first gentleman I have alluded to, I would 
remark that it puts an eternal veto on the 
proposition before us. While catholics re- 
main such, they must, according to him, 
necessarily be kept in this state of suspicion 
and degradation ! —- and why ? — because 
“ the religion is unsafe, and its principles 
are immutable.” Jt is unsafe, because it 
does not permit complete allegiance to a 
protestant sovereign, and destroys all the 
validity of those tests by which confidence 
-is secured, and truth ascertained among 
men. These allegations, however, the 
catholics deny ; they deny that they hold 
all the antiquated and absurd notions, which 
from -the musty records of ages long since 
past, and councils almost forgotten, the hon. 
gentleman would fix upon them, for no 
better reason than the pretension of the 
Romish church to be not only universal, 
but immutable. — I know, sir, as well as 
that gentleman, that she has preferred this 
claim; I, too, have histories of councils 
and collections of decrees ; but I also know 
that to be unchangeable belongs not to man, 
Hor to his best modelled institutions, far less 
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to those which vainly attempt to contravene 
the laws of nature. Nothing sublunary is 
permanent but those impressions stamped 
by the Creator on the human heart, which 
teach us to expect gratitude and love as the 
general consequences of benefits conferred, 
and discontent as the equally certain result 
of oppression : 
“ If this fail, 
The pillar’d firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble :” 

but it cannot fail ; nor can those reasonings 
be just, which assume that theoretical dog- 
mas will, in the mind of man, for ever pre~ 
dominate over just and generous sentiments, 
over every feeling of integrity and truth. 
And this, sir, naturally leads me to that 
point in which the catholics appear to have 
met with treatment peculiarly uncandid and 
severe. Objections on the subject of oaths 
are taken against them, if not contradictory, 
at least inconsistent. If, from a regard to 
conscience, they refuse to renounce opi- 
nions which appear to them purely religious, 
they are instantly loaded with the imputa~ 
tion of disloyalty; from which, on the 
other hand, no protestations are allowed to 
relieve them, because they are affirmed to 
be men whom “ oaths cannot bind.” If 
this be the case, sir, let the legislature be 
consistent ; if catholics be thus incapable of 
being bound by moral obligations, if they 
be unsusceptible of any other restraints but 
those imposed by violence, let the penal 
statutes be re-enacted, or at least, let us 
consider whether it be worth while to keep 
in forced subjection such an irreclaimable 
race. But is this character justly ascribed 
tothem ? on the contrary, do they not pro- 
test against these imputations, and has not 
their conduct justified their denial? Have 
not thousands since the revolution endured 
heavy restraints and severe penalties, rather 
than take oaths which their principles for- 
bad? Why, in our own days, have such 
multitudes of priests relinquished’their pro 
perty and their homes to avoid oaths which, 
if it were innocent to have evaded by a dis- 
pensation, it must have been even meri- 
torious to have done so, when the interests 
of their church had probably been essentially 
served by their remaining at their posts ? 
Do not such facts under our own eyes speak 
louder than a thousand arguments drawn 
from. theory and hypothesis? But this is 
not all: our government has shewn that it 
entertains far different ideas. The majority 
of the inhabitants of Canada being, like 
those of Ireland, of the catholic persuasion, 
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it was deemed the most natural and certain 
way of securing their allegiance, to infringe 
as little as possible on their laws and man- 
ners, and to allow to their religious opi- 
nions, not merely unlimited toleration, ‘but 
a degree of establishment: and what has 
been the consequence ? Has rebellion, or 
even uneasiness, been ever once heard of 
among them? No, surely ; under every 
circumstance they have proved affection- 
ately Joyal. And the comparison of. this 
ease with that of Ireland almost demonstrates 
that the causes of disaffection should be 
‘sought for elsewhere than in the diffe- 
rence of religion, and that catholics will be 
good subjects to a protestant government if 
regarded with confidence, and treated with 
liberality—Another argument of the same 
gentleman was, indeed, most wonderful ; 
we were told that catholics cannot safeiy be 
admitted to the capacity of sitting in: par- 
Hiament, because, in that case, all the Irish- 
members would instantly be catholic : that 
finding themselves unable from the com- 
parative paucity of their numbers to carry 
any point openly, they would directly form 
‘a compacted junto, and compel the British 
minister to comply with all their demands ; 
to give them, first, all the patronage of their 
own country, by which they would be 
enabled to turn the whole strength of it to 
their own nefarious purposes, and obtain 
next, the entire subversion of the establish- 
ment, civil and ecclesiastical, of the united 
kingdom! Could a more extravagant idea 
have been engendered by the most dis- 
tempered imagination? Not to mention 
the libel it implies on these supposed Irish 
members, or rather conspirators, and on the 
English government; could any minister 
be weak enough so to comply, while he had 
five hundred and fifty-eight protestant mem- 
bers remaining, to whom these schemes of 
destruction might be revealed? If Irishmen 
could be found foolish and: desperate enough 
to make such an attempt, can it be imagined 
that a minister could have been chosen by 
a protestant king, or tolerated by a protes- 
tant parliament, who should hesitate for an 
instant to discover and punish it? But it is 
Jmere waste of words to contend against such 
achimera ; much of what I have already 
said affords also a strong presumption against 
the existence of such a priestly influence 
over the mass of the people as is likely to 

oduce any considerable mischief. Neither 
is this the present question, but whether 
any objection is to be thence deduced against 
- aeceding to the motion now. before us ; 





which, let it be remembered, is only for a 


committee to examine how far the reque, 
of the petitioners may prudently be gran 

Now, supposing it to be doubtful whethe 
catholics might safely be admitted into th 
great offices of state, it is perfectly obyiog 
that granting the capacity of enjoying qj 
offices, does not confer the possession of 
one ; their actual admission into office woul 
afterwards entirely depend on the pleasure 
and discretion of the executive government 
But, again, if this be too large a boon, jj 
the evil apprehended from the influence g 
the clergy so enormous, as to render the 
admixture of a small proportion of catholic 
members in the imperial parliament 
experiment too dangerous to be attempted? 
Why thus terrify ourselves with shadows, 
and sacrifice justice at the.shrine of amis. 
rational fear? But, ‘* grant all the pej. 
tioners ask,” says the hon. attorney genera, 
**- and they will not then be satisfied ; why 
then risk any thing unless you are dete. 
mined to goto the full length of establish. 
ing their church and clergy ?” — Perhapy 
sir, to grant even this in some degree, 
might not be unwise ; it certainly woul 
not be inconsistent, since a college has dk 
ready been endowed for their education; 
at any rate, I should think that the addition! 
power they would gain by our acceding to 
their present request, would not afford them 
the slightest chance of forcing from us whit 
farther we might think it unsafe to grant; 
while, in the mean-time, they would a 
suredly be better satisfied, more amalg. 
mated into the same mass, more disposed 
cordially to co-operate in every measure for 
the common defence, in every thing tend 
ing to promote the general welfare. Ina 
word, by such a compliance with their wishes 
love and gratitude would be substituted fr 
aversion and fear. By introducing som 
Irish catholics into this house, misconcep- 
tions would be mutually removed, asperities 
would be gradually softened down. We 
should come to know each other better, 
and might expect to reap, at a much earliet 
period, the advantages of a substantial union, 
intimate and complete.—In maintaining this 
cause, sir, I cannot be supposed to bea 
tuated by any predilection for catholics a 
catholicism as such ; I am a protestant dis 
senter, and possibly at the very farthest dis 
tance from them in religious sentiment, 
both as to discipline and doctrine; but, firmly 
persuaded that every man has a right to & 
joy and profess his respective opiniots, 
without being therefore subjected either? 
reproaclr or disabilities, I undoubtedly mitt 
sympathize with them, Beyond this, | 
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trust, that I have for them a more liberal | the catholic and protestant religion in Ire 


feeling, a8 for persons much misrepresented | land being done away by this measure, af= 
and unjustly calumniated. My personal ac- | forded a chance that the same objections 


waintance among their body has not been | would not be made to the catholics having 
extensive, but in those I have known, never | a full participation in the British constitution. 
should I have been able to detect their re- | That speech, many of us knew, made a very 
jigion by any immorality in their practice deep impression on the minds of the Irish 
beyond the common frailties of man ; and | catholics; and, having carefully attended 
in candour I would desire of their most | to all the debates which took place at that 
strenuous adversaries to say, if they have | time, I could not help observing, that there 
found their catholic acquaintance deficient was no gentleman in this house who made a 
in the performance of the relative duties, | stand upon that point, or endeavoured to ob- 
fnithless in the daily intercourses of life, | tain a pledge either way uponit. I was also 
men not to be trusted on their words, or | present in this house, when the right hon. 
even their oaths. Who, sir, will disgrace | gent. was questioned as to his reasons for 
himself by throwing out such an accusation? | resigning, and recollect his having answer- 
—If then, sir, the objections which have ed, that he did so in consequence of being 
been alleged have no more force than I | unable to carry a measure which appeared 
imagine them to possess ; if the spectres | to him essential to the public welfare, de- 
which have been conjured up to affright us | claring at the same time, that he owed too 
have no real existence ; if the petitioners | much to his royal master to press the sub- 
bemen of like passions and affections with | ject on him, and that he should think it 
ourselves ; if refusal will embitter, and | his duty to oppose it, if it came from any 
compliance will soften and attach their! other quarter; and this was, I think fair 
minds ; and if at the present moment it be ; parliamentary ground. At present, though 
of peculiar importance to bind to us by every | [ am from principle determined to support 
the motion since it has been submitted, I 
must now declare, that I think it wrong in 
the Roman catholics to bring it forward at 
this moment. I should even support the 
repeal of the test to the dissenters, if that 
were now the question; though, undoubt- 
edly, the argument of numbers does not 


tie so large a mass of our fellow subjects ; | 
let us endeavour to overcome what may re- 
main of prejudice in ourselves or in others, 
and, by proceeding to the farther consi- 
deration of this most important subject with | 


atemperate and - prudent liberality, do our 
utmost to secure to the empire that union 


of every hand and every heart, on which 
our quiet, our prosperity, and perhaps our 
very existence may depend. 

Mr. Lee. — The question now under 
eonsideration appears, sir, to me, to be the 
gravest and most important that ever was 
debated within the walls of parliament. It 
naturally arises out of the act of union, 
and should have been maturely considered 
before that measure was adopted. I will 
hot assert, that while that plan was in 
agitation, this concession to the catholics 
was expressly stipulated ; but I never heard 
itdenied, that there was at least an under- 
standing on the subject. 


a many others seemed to entertain. I had 
some hopes that it might have been averted, 
till I observed that these expectations were 
held out by the right hon. gent. who pro- 


posed this measure, in a speech so replete | 


with reasoning and’ eloquence, as would 
have done honour to the brightest zras of 
Greece or Rome. 
then said, that the disproportion which be- 
fote existed between the persons professing 


Not having the | 
same opinion of the benefits of that project, | 


The right hon. ‘gent. | 


apply to them in the same manner as it does 
to the Roman catholics of Ireland, who in 
point of rights, must be acknowledged to 
be one short of their due proportion. When 
you consider, that, on the lowest calcu- 
lation, the catholics of Ireland compose 
three millions out of five of the inhabitants 
of that country, and are rapidly increasing 
in wealth and consequence, you cannot shut 
your eyes to their situation, and your own 
sense must make up your mind to grant 
at some time what is impossible to be avoid- 
ed. I freely confess, that I have not the 
least idea of the measure succeeding at pre- 
sent, and am very wellconvinced that the 
Roman catholics themselves do not expect 
jit., Jn their private conversation, they do 
| not affect to think that their wishes will be 
| immediately complied with. _ They say, that 
| in time it wiil work its way, by the furce of 
/reason, but that they cannot expect the pro- 
| testants at once to throw away those bul- 
| warks which so carefully raised against 
them. ‘The efiect of it is sure, however 
| slowly it may operate. I remember my+ 
|self, that when a bil was brought into the 
} ‘ 
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rish parliament, for the purpose of indul- 
gence to the catholics, there were only 
thirteen members in the house who voted in 
favour of it; and yet such was the general 
agitation, and such the strong sensations 
excited by its agitation, that the govern- 
ment was soon convinced that something 
must be done upon it. The country at that 
time was not well governed ; and, towards 
the approach of the ensuing session of par- 
liament, when it was. expected the measure 
would again be brought forward, emissaries 
were sent down by the administration to 
procure resolutions and petitions from the 
different county grand juries against it ; 
and they succeeded. But the catholics see- 


ing no hope of success when the Irish go- | 
vernment was against them, came over to_ 


England and petitioned the throne. Every 


thing was in readiness for opening the ses- 
sion of the Irish parliament. ‘The speech from 


the throne was prepared, and every re- 
sistance to the catholic claims determined 
on. Buthis majesty was graciously pleased 
to favour the petition, and an alteration for 
the intended speech was transmitted to Ire- 
land, with a recommendation in favour of 
the catholics. The change of opinion that 
took place was equally violent and sudden. 
These very grand juries in the different 
counties who had assembled, and agreed 
in resolutions against the claims of -the ca- 
tholics, in a short time after were them- 
selves the first who voted in their favour :— 
avdthus the grand juries and the parliament 
Avere disgraced. 1 remember when I was 
laughed. at for saying the catholic claims 
must be granted, by many of those persons 
who in a very short time afterwards voted 
in their favour. The Irish parliament, in 
my opinion, acted on that occasion with 
great prudence, in not granting them the 
whole of what they asked for at once ; and 
so much inclined am I to this gradual ex- 
tensicn of privileges, that, should the 
house go into a committee on the petition, 
I should be averse to granting all their de- 
mands, though I would agree to members 
of that religion sitting in both houses. No 
man, who values the constitution, can ap- 
rove of three millions of his fellow sub- 
jects being unrepresented in the parlia- 
ment ; but it was very well argued by the 
hon. mover of this question, that the ca- 
tholic body is not even virtually represented, 
though the members of it are allowed to 
ssess the elective franchise. I will even 
put it to the learned and hon. gent. near 


me (Dr. Duigenan), whether, if his con-} 


| stituents were of that persuasion, he coy 
| be considered as the organ of the catholigy) 
| My hon. friend may be a very good ptoty, 
,tant ; but certainly no very fit represent, 
_tive for the catholics. All the evils appr, 
| hended from giving them seats in partly, 
‘ment, are now no more than fanciful ay 
| chimerical, It was formerly said, if 
| give the catholics the elective franchise, thy 
consequence will be that they will vote fy 
no member without putting him to a ty 
that he will be obedient to their purpogg, 
But they have since obtained the franchig. 
_and no such tests or other consequences haye 
been known to happen. “Ut turned outty 
be no more than a phantom of distant da. 
ger, which vanished as you approachedit 
All the danger that can happen has already 
been incurred, You have given suftrages 
to, and put arms into the hands of, pe. 
sons but slightly educated, and most hiable 
to entertain the prejudices you are so much 
afraid of; and refuse privileges to the higher 
, orders, whose minds are enlightened, whow 
‘ principles are more sound, and who possess 
| the greatest stakes in the country.—My 
hon. friend has at all times opposed the 
catholic claims, not as a question of policy, 
but as a question of religion, and in support 
of his opinions he goes back to mustyr- 
cords and obsolete councils, and the ages of 
ignorance and bigotry. But will any man 
in his senses seriously compare the opinions 
of the catholics of the eleventh with thos 
of the nineteenth century ? Have not the 
protestants: themselves changed their tenets 
and opinions with the revolutions of time? 
Are there not new sects of dissenters spring. 
ing up every day? In this age of rapid an 
progressive improvement and cultivation of 
the intellect, are we to be gravely told, 
that the catholic mind alone stands stil, 
and that the people of this day are tobe 
convicted because their ancestors 600 years 
ago were bigots? Ifso, let me ask again, 
who is the man amongst us who might not 
be equally condemned upon the same prite 
ciple? While arts, sciences, and man 
factures improve, it would be hard if the 
human mind alone, and peculiarly the ca 
tholic mind, remained where it was, and 
that men in this age should be tried bya 
few feolish resolutions passed in the cout 
cil of Lateran. It has been said, that if the 
catholics were once admitted to an equel 
participation of rights, their first step wo 





be, to overthrow the protestant government 
I, however, am so far of a contrary opie 
that. I can: never conceive the union of 








oot 
two countries, or British connexion, safe, 
wile: three millions of our fellow-subjects 
are held:in. political: bondage. The strongest 
security you can give to the protestant es- 
tablishment, is: to reconcile to-it three mil- 
Kins’ of your fellow-subjects, who con- 
ceive that they are unfairly treated. - «No- 
thing appears to me so evi], so extravagant, 
and so: unreasonable, as to suppose you can 
such multitudes always: quiet, unless 

you: ate determined to redress them. Nor 
was there ever any thing more difficult for 
todo, than to legislate for those whom 

mu refuse to reconcile, and to whom, ac- 

cording to the speech of the hon. member, 
pever under any circumstances can further 
concessions be made, nor any change be 
effected: on the protestant mind in their fa- 
your. Many persons.have expressed their 
surprise, that although the reformation ex- 
tended itself so rapidly in England, it made 
so little and’ such slow progress. in Ireland ; 
but a little reflection will soon resolve this 
oblem. Itis allowed that the-same means 


ve not been. used in one country as- in 
the other, for making the reformation take 
foot. We have records and testimonies in 
abundance, to show that in times. com- 
paratively remote, Ireland was conspicuous 
for its civilization-and literature ; but the 


reign of Henry VIII., when the reforma- 
tion commenced, was one of the darkest 
ages: of that country. There was another 
cause which did not less operate against the 
progress of reform. When the monarch 
already mentioned first attempted to extend 
it in Ireland, it appeared, from the letter 
adressed to him on that occasion by the Irish 
master of the rolls, that the sovereign’s go- 
vernment did not extend beyond twenty 
miles: from Dublin, and of course his in- 
fluence: was proportionably contracted. It 
was bad policy to attempt at the same-time 
the conquest and the reformation of the 
country ; and yet the reformer travelled with 
the sword in one hand and the reform in 
the other. It istherefore manifest that the 
regular order was inverted ; for the king 
should have conquered the country first, 
andendeavoured to convert the inhabitants 
afferwards. Here the reformation was pro- 

gated by argument and reason. The re- 
formers preached to the people in their own 
language ; they listened to the voice of rea- 
son, aud were in time vonvinced. In. Ire- 
land the reformed religion was preached in 
alanguage not understood by the natives. 
“The method taken was, to propagate it by 


‘the sword, which has. seldom proved. the 
Vou, IV, 
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fittest instrnment for making proselytes. In 
England the king had no competitor, and 
easily diffused his reformation amongst the 
people ; in Ireland he possessed but a very 
limited authority, and the doctrines he wish- 
ed to enforce were considered as coming 
from an enemy at open war with the peo- 
ple, their habits, customs, and prejudices, 
and therefore were opposed and resisted by. 
them. The impolitic oppression exercised 
in Ireland was a further obstacle to its pro- 
gress. Henry passed a law prohibiting the 
English settlers from, intermarrying or fos+ 
tering with the natives. As this word fos- 
tering. has an application in Ireland diffe- 
rent from what it has here, it may be right 
to explain that it refers to the poorer sort of 
the females suckling the children of the 
rich, which, in that country, is productive 
of a kind of intimate intercourse and: con+ 
nexion. It is also to be observed, that it 
was the same parliament of Henry that pro- 
mulgated the reformation, whicls also passed 
this prohibiting act, which violated all the 
‘manners. and custorns of the people. In 
every respect the proceedings in the two 
countries. were so extremely different, that 
the reformation was: not allowed the same 
play in the one that it was in the other. 
When the king thought proper to shut up 
the monasteries, and destroy the monastic 
livings in England, he bestowed them, by 
grant, upon great landed men of consider- 
able property, who commanded the respect 
of the people. In Ireland, on the contrary, 
he bestowed them on English settlers, and 
needy adventurers, whose interests were 
constantly at variance with those of the 
people—Though the territory of the go- 
vernment, as I observed before, extended 
no further than twenty miles. from Dublin, 
. yet bishops and other clergy were sent over, 
who never thought of residing on their 
benefices ; and instead of propagating their 
doctrines, had, in fact, no connexion what- 
ever with the inhabitants. If the religion 
then adopted had been at that early period 
taught in Ireland, it would, no doubt, have 
had pretty nearly the same effect that it had 
here ; but, in that country, it does not appear 
that any one ever attempted to teach it; ner 
was the protestant religion ever tendered to 
the people, except in the form of an act of 
parliament. But if Henry failed in the 
mode which he adopted for propagating the 
reformation amongst a people who: could 
not understand a word of the English lan- 
guage, Queen Elizabeth hit’ upon a most 
notable project to remedy the detect; for, 
3Q 
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as the native Irish spoke no language but 
their own, and could not understand 
English, she. ordered the Bible to be 
translated for them into Latin, and the 
church service to be performed in that Jan- 
guage, It was well said by lord Clare, thai 
any attempt to force men’s consciences only 
made them hypocrites; and we find that 
force, instead of argument, was the instru- 
ment employed in Ireland. A Jaw was 
passed, by which the eldest son of a catholic, 
who had a landed estate, might, by turning 
protestant, dispossess his‘ father. “What 
could be more detestable than this law, 
which was so well calculated to revolt the 
feelings of the people, by an unnatural power 
given to a son to shake off the dominion of 
his parent? This bribe, however, was not 
confined only to the eldest ; but the young- 
est, or any other son, was also, by his con- 
version, atforded the bribe of seizing on his 
father’s estates, and letting it gavel between 
him and his eldest brother. In this way it 
will be allowed, that both the king and his 
petliament tcok a most irreligious method of 
extending their religion, and prepared their 
converts for being good protestants, by first 
making them bad men. ‘The free tenets of 
the protestant. religion are of that kind that 
will always extend themselves with tle pro- 
gress of civilization ;.but you took the very 
worst mode of effecting this in Ireland. By 

rohibiting the educaiidn of Roman catho- 
Fics at home, and exeluding them from the 
university of Dublin, you have compelled 
the parents to send their children abroad, to 
be educated in foreign countries, where they 
were, of course, brought up in all the preju- 
dices of the catholic religion, or, in other 
words, of popery, There were also several 
other acts which had a similar, and, per- 
haps, an equal tendency ; but I shall not de- 
tain the house by reasoning on them at pre- 
sent, One great and Jeading objection 
which I have heard stated against the admis- 
sion of catholics into parliament is, that*the 

ope is allowed to have more power in Ire- 
fond than he is possessed of in other catho- 
lic countries ; and by appointing the catho- 
Jic bishops, he maintains that supremacy in 
the cliurch which of legal right belongs only 
to his Majesty. I confess this objection 
has much weight with me—and I can see no 
reason why the catholics should not come 

repared to concede some of their prejudices, 
when they call upon us to concede ours. 
This, in fact, seems to be the grand obstack 
to the concessions ‘they wish for; and I am 
pot without sanguine hopes that it may be re- 





moved, Upon this subject I made it. 

business to converse with some cathgl 
gentlemen of no small authority, and ake 
them whether they would have any objee. 
tion to the bishops of their persuasion bej 

nominated by his Majesty instead of th 
pope ? And they all agreed that they con 
have no objection to it. What I should pro. 
pose would be, that hereafter, whenever, 
see became vacant, the other bishops should 
assemble, and choose two or more candi. 
dates, whom they would recommend to that 
appointment, and leave the choice of th 
person to be determined by the king. Jp. 
deed I have good reason to believe, that, if 
the prayer of the petition was granted, th 
Roman catholics would cheerfully give op 
that point (A cry of hear! hear! from Mp 
Fox and those members who surrounded 
him), as well as make whatever othe 
reasonable sacrifices the circumstances of th 
case may be thought to require ; for I muy 
maintain, that they can have no right tp 
seats in parliament, while they continuety 
take their bishops trom the hands of any fo. 
reign power. I cannot, however, but think 
that the catholics would be very well satis, 
fied with this arrangement, and I make-hat 
little doubt that many of the opposersof 
their emancipation would relax in resistanee, 
ahd consent to agree to it, upon this conde 
tion. ‘To speak plainly, indeed, I shou 
wish to ask of the hon. gent. (Mr. Fos), 
who must be in the contidence of thee 
gentlemen, by their selecting him to pre 
sent their petition, to what extent thea 
thalics. would go in this respect, and what 
are the points which they would have m 
objection to give up? I hope the house mill 
bear in mind, that when these Romance 
tholic laws were passed, they were noté- 
rected against the catholics as such, bit 


were laws enacted against po: -'v ard se 


very; for James Il. who w 

them all, was himself a tyrant ana ao 4 
The laws, therefore, wore a double aspet, 
as intending to protect the subjects of the: 
realms against both. ‘As to the prospeds 
generally attributed to Roman catholics, fi 
the subversion of property in Ireland, Tam, 
in my own mind, perfectly convinced th 
they do not entertain the most distant itt 
of ever restoring the estates that were ok 
fiscated from their ancestors. The be 
proof, perhaps, that could be given of thi 
i8, that since the Roman catholics of Irelé 
have been allowed the liberty ¢f purchasitg 
iands, they have almost invariably beets 
licitous of purchasing those that soxwaerly ba 
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longed to their forefathers, which they cer- ' 


tainly would not do if they cherished the 
hope of ever receiving them back in any 
other manner. I once very strictly inquired 
of a lawyer in Ireland, a Mr. Sankey, who 
was very much employed in making these 
purchases of forfeited estates, whether he 
knew any instance of the descendants mak- 
ing any objection to the tenures by which 
such forfeited estates were held? His reply 
was, that he never once knew a single in- 
stance of it. It isa vulgar error into which 
the learned gentleman (Dr. Duigenan) has 
failen, when he told us that the catholics of 
Ireland had maps, by which they could 
trace the boundaries of the estates once pos- 
sessed by their ancestors, in the expectation 
that they would, on some future day, have 
an opportunity of reclaiming them. The 
fact is, sir, that the map of all these forfeited 
lands is kept by the auditor in the castle of 
Dublin, is accessible to every man who 
chooses to inspect it, and is daily produced 
in the courts, to ascertain disputes respect- 
ing boundaries. ‘The history of this map is 
retty well known. 
William Petty, after the old one had been 
taken away by king James II. and carried 


. . ° | 
into France, where an accredited agent from | 
this government (General Vallancy) was, 


some time since sent to procure a copy of it : 
it is comprised in twenty-four folio volumes: 


and from: this it will be seen, how idle the | 


story is, that catholics are at the trouble of 


keeping maps privately, with sinister views, | 
when the real one is accessible to any one | 


who applies for it. The great point then, 
sir, which I have in view, is to show, that, 


as the reformation, now in existence nearly | 


300 years, has hitherto made such slow pro- 
gress in Ireland, (for there are still three 
millions of catholics in that country uncon- 
verted,) hence it is obvious that the system 
you have adopted has failed of its eftects, 
that it must of course be wrong, and that it is 


6S 


high time to change it. The surest method | 
we can take to advance the reformation is, | 


by treading back the steps of our ancestors, 
and by undoing much of what they have 
done. If then we are to measure back the 
steps of three hundred years, we cannot 
be surprised if much time shall be re- 
quired in advancing. One thing, how- 


ever, is clear; that if we expect to convert 


three millions of people into good protes- 


tants, it must be done by argument, and 
not by force. This great question has now 
for the first time come before us, and I 


trust the full discussion it has undergone, 


‘ 
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and the moderation and sound argument dis- 
played by its advocates, will not fail to have 
their due weight, and to conquer in due 
time here, as they have before done in 
Ireland, the prejudices existing against a 
measure, which, I am thoroughly convinced, 
would consolidate the strength, unite the 
attachments, and render impregnable the 
security of these realms. 
Sir William Scott, after some prelimi- 
minary observations, spoke in substance as 
follows :—The hon. mover of this question 
has affected to distinguish between the civil 
and religious institutions of the country, as 
if they were capable of complete separation : 
the practice, however, of all civilized states, 
has fully demonstrated that they are so 
intimately united, that to attempt to sever 
them would be in reality to destroy them. 
A luminous and eloquent political philoso- 
pher (Mr. Burke) entertained ideas directly 
opposed to such a doctrine. ‘* This prin- 
ciple” (that of attachment in the people of 
England to their religious national establish- 
ment) ‘* runs through the whole system of 
their polity. They do not consider their 
‘church establishment as convenient, but as 
essential to their state; not as a thing he- 
terogeneous and separable; something ad- 
ded for accommodation ; what they may 
either keep up or lay aside, according to 
their temporary ideas of convenience. They 
consider it. as the foundation of their whole 
constitution, with which, and with every 
part of which, it holds an ‘indissoluble 
union. Church and state are ideas insepa- 
| rable in their minds, and scarcely is the one 
ever mentioned without the other.” They 
are so far joined, that the idea of the one 
| almost necessarily impresses upon us the re- 
collection of the other; and church and 
| state so imperceptibly flow into each other, 
| that the connexion, even to the organ of 
| speech, is perfectly familiar. This ftater- 
| mal relation is not a novelty in our history, 
it grew up in the most early periods of it, 
and was firmly combined in those times 
| when the liberties of this nation were ef- 
fectually secured. After our sacred insti- 
| tution had endured many desperate assaults, 
it rose with renewed strength from the con- 
| flict, and we were destined to enjoy the 
| blessings not only of a free but of a pro- 
testant constitution. In the same. charter 
lin which the sovereign appointment was 


given, in which the rights of the subject 
| are declared, it-~was said, this kingdom shall 
And “ esto per- 


prayer I shall oiler 


be for ever protestant. 
petua”’ is the earnest 


| 
| 3Q2 
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for the safety and happiness of my coun- 
‘try. But the principles now advanced are 
calculated not to preserve, but to impair 
the constitution we have received from our 
‘ancestors, and to sacrifice to experiment 
the invaluable privileges by which we have 
‘been ‘hitherto distinguished. By what pro- 
‘visions is this constitution to be secured ? 
By the fundamental laws of the country. 
“What are these laws ? The king must be 
a protestant. -He can marry none but a 
protestant. Was this to lull to repose the 
conscience of the sovereign? Was it for 
‘his personal comfort in this life, or his 
happiness hereafter, that these restrictions 
‘on his very thoughts were ordained ? Cer- 
tainly with no such design: it was for the 
protection of these realms from the dan- 
‘gerous consequences of catholic innovation. 
It was, in such a country as‘this, guarded 
by such legislative precautions, with re- 
gard to the opinions of the prince, that if 
ho distinct provisions had been made, the 
general maxims resulting from established 
law, would be, that all the great officers 
of state assisting the monarch 'in the dis- 
charge of his high functions should be pro- 
testants. It was required, that the supreme 
magistrate shold be of that persuasion ; 
and were not the representatives of his au- 
gust power to entertain the same religious 
sentiments? In order to preserve the 
system inviolable, it is not only expe- 
dient, but necessary: whatever may be the 
situation or the policy of other states in this 
particular, in England it is prudent, from 
peculiar circumstances, to preserve this re- 
straint ; because, from the nature of our 
limited monarchy, the incumbent of the 
throne may ‘be in the exercise of a very 
small portion of power; almost the whole 
actual authority, and the responsibility, may 
be delegated to his ministers; and what 
would be the perils that might await us, if 
they were the slaves of the catholic super- 
‘stition ? Itis on such grounds that I con- 
sider it not a matter of doubt, but of con- 
viction and certainty, that to permit these 
privileges to be extended to persons of the 
romish faith, would be to infringe the fun- 
damental maxims of our glorious constitu- 
tion. A protestant king, surrounded by 
catholic ministers, would be a solecism in 
fact, as well as in law ; for their must be a 
perpetual contradiction between the duties 
cfthe one andthe other. It is an impor- 
tent function of the great officers of state to 
attend with zeal and vigilance to the pro- 
‘ection of our church establishment ; but 





how could this obligation be dischargedty 
those who deem it toibe absurd, -pernicj 
profane, and ‘fanatical? ‘It is true, ] gy 
not enabled, as many others are, ‘from j, 
timate and local knowledge, to speak toity 
present question ; but ‘if the -preiise9 
have assumed are at all correct, the ‘obj 
tion to the motion before the ‘house % 
paramount to all the inferior circumstang 
of accident and locality. ‘The hon. g 
(Mr. Fox), in his introductory a 
told the house, that from-some unfavounp 
events, the grants already made ‘had 
duced the effect that might have beeng 
turally expected ; and this disappointmes 


he used as an argument for new concession, 


In my mind, it operates in a way _preej 

the-reverse : -if what has been already ging 
has not becw beneficial to the personsiy 
whom the donation was extended, theres 
little expectation that by them any fitiy 
advantage from the proposition will’be d 
rived. An hon. member, who is and 
quent advocate of the cause he asserts, (Mr 
Grattan), has intimated there would 
danger of separation between the sity 
islands, if this motion were rejected, fh 
such a declaration he may have said ‘mu 
for the courage, but very little in favourd 
the loyalty, of the people of Ireland.  I'hd 
hoped we -should rather have seen som 
proofs of their gratitude and attachmet 
for what has been conceded, than any ip 
dications of disgust~ and alienation for whi 
is with-held. If I may make a compat 
tive observation on the feelings of thee 
tholics of the two countries, I shouldem 
sider the disposition manifested by the Big. 
lish papists as much the more honourihk, 
although the laws now complained of 
more onerous to the English than to te 
Irish of that profession. The proportia 
of gentlemen of distinguished familié, 
who are catholics, is much greater + 
mong the :former ‘than among. the lt 
ter; and hence the laws which resttid 
them from the executive and _ legislait 
situations are to them peculiarly severe. 4 
has been said, that the subjects of that 
suasion are deprived of their civil right 
True it is that one of the princes oft] 
house of Stuart has been driven from i 
throne for misconduct; but upon ‘whi 
principle were his successors excluded? f 
was because they were attached to thep 
pish religion ; the protestant faith haste 
come a necessary part of our constitution, 
and we could net be governed by-those wi 
were inimical to it. -“Hhe -house “has “het 
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of ‘vittual representation, -and ‘it is 
tended the catholics of Ireland are/not re- 
ted; but nothing is more manifest 
than that they are admitted to the com- 

Jotecexercise of the elective franchise : and 
in this respect, at least, they enjoy every 
privilege possessed by protestants: I ‘have 
understood that the hon. mover of this .ques- 
tion is preparing ‘the history of a very im- 

t and eventful period in the annals 
of this. country. The favourite chapter to 
which I should direct ‘his attention with 

iar-pleasure, would be that -in which 
so-enlightened ‘an author must contemplate 
the-benign effects-of the protestant religion, 
as conducive to the peace, order, and hap- 
iness of the community, and to the in- 
tegrity and glory of the British constitu- 
tion. The true question now is, if the:pri- 
nted ‘to catholics are to be ex- 
tended ? The ‘parliament of Ireland has 
acted with great wisdom in regard to'this 
enquiry, and chas granted to them all that 
was either necessary or discreet. But ‘the 
hhon.: gent., on the contrary, says, because 
we have-given so much, we ought liberally 
to make ‘them a present of the rest. The 
converse of this I shall rather maintain, be- 
cause ‘he cannot consider former generosity 
@a just motive for future prodigality.— 
However, if more should be fit to be 
concetled, a reason less inconvenient might 
‘be easily discovered for the donation. ‘The 
diseretion of our aneestors has erected a 
strong barrier to protect the constitution ; 
‘but we are now required to admit the ca- 
‘tholies, and ‘for this purpose to hurl down 
this ‘stupendeus ‘monument of their in- 
‘dustry and wisdom, to which I -can never 
agree. 

Mr.’Grattan explained that ‘he had not 
intimated the probability of any separation 
‘ofthe two countries, if this. motion were 
‘ejected. 

Sir W. Scott-said, he certainly so under- 
stood the hon.-member. 

Mr.’Grattan. —- I -said, if the parlia- 
ment assented to the calumny propagated, 
that ‘the catholics were traitors to their king 
and country, it would lay the foundation of 
such a separation. It was not the rejection 
‘of ‘the ‘petition, ‘but the adoption of the 
calumny, ‘to which ‘I adverted. 

Doctor Laurence—It is with regret, sir, 


that I-differ on any subject from my right 


hon. antl learned ‘friend, who last addressed 
‘you, But whatever satisfaction I should feel 
agreeing with him on other eccasions, | 
‘should -indeed -be sorry if I did-not differ 
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from ‘him ‘on 'the question ‘of this night. 
For I could not look with the same 

to our happy ‘constitution, which 4s justly 
the ‘pride .of ‘this country and the envy of 
the workl, if I:could suppose:it-:compatible 
with its principles, that so. great a proportion 
of my -fellow-subjects ‘should :be put «under 
the:ban of the -empire, and -eterndlly :ex~ 
cluded from the most. valuable of ‘its :privi- 
leges. It appearsito.me amost glaring in- 
consistency on the face of ithe proposition 
itself, ‘that an equality of rights and of 
protection should be, forcver, denied tothe 
catholics, at:the same time ‘that an equality 
of duty and allegiance is demanded ‘from 
them. ‘My ‘right hon. and -learned ¢riend 
has drawn arguments in support of his 
opinion from the principles of our constitu- 
tion, as laid down in ‘the settlement which 
followed the glorious ‘revalution. But here 
he ‘has not -exercised his «usual fairness:and 
candour. He ‘has rested all hisreasoning ona 
single, indefinite, and equivecal. word, of 
negative description, which seems-toifavour 
his:position, while he :has passed over all 
that part of what he calls ‘the charter-of the 
revolution, which would at oncethave shewn 
‘the fallacy of the whole argument. ‘Ac- 
cording to him, the fundamental principle 
of our constitution, ‘as then established, -re- 
quires merely that the king should :bea pro- 
testant, and marrya ‘protestant ; and ‘thence 
is deduced the conclusion, that. all thegreat 
officers of state to whom the exercise of ‘the 
royal functions is delegated, and every mem- 
ber of every branch of the legislature must 
be also protestants. But is not the position 
with which my right hon. and learned friend 
sets out, a plain sophism? It contains 
indeed the truth, but .not the whole truth. 
‘Lutherans, Zuinglians and Calvinists, Bap- 
tists and Anabaptists, ‘Quakers and Meno- 
nites, Muggletonians, Swedenburgians, and 
I know not how many:seets:beside, are all of 
‘them protestants : but does my right’hen. 
and learned friend mean ‘to say, that a mo- 
narch, who should profess himself to:‘belong 
to any of those protestant sects, could law- 
fully hold the crown.of ‘this realm ? J.am 
|sure, he doesnot. By the coronation oath, 
by the act which isettled the succession in 
his majesty’s august house, the king is as 
much’beund to‘be.amember of the church 
of England as-established by law, ‘to:the-ex- 
clusion.of all other protestant churches, as 
he is forbidden .to hold communion with the 
see.or church .of Reme. The consequences 
therefore, which follow from those ‘faunda- 





‘mental laws of the state must operate equally 
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against one description of dissenters as against 
another, against protestant and papist alike. 
My righthon. andlearned friend must push his 
argument of proscription to the same length 
against both (and he has not attempted it ; 
he could not attempt it), or the argument 
is good for nothing against either —As an 
authority of the greatest weight in support 
of his position, my right hon. and learned 
friend has had recoerse to a celebrated work 
of an illustrious friend of mine, now no 
more ; whose memory will ever be cherished 





next my heart ; whose virtues as well as 
talents will ever live in my fondest regard | 
and most reverential admiration ; a political 
philosopher, no less enlightened than elo- 
quent, as my right hon. and learned friend | 
has truly described him ; a statesman, whose | 
loss his country has every day more and 

more reason to deplore, as a public calamity. | 
In these feelings know that my right hon. 

and learned friend fully participates. He | 
assents' to the observation. 1 would, sir, | 
that I could have had the gratification of 
tracing what he now avows, in the use, 

which he has just made, of the. beautiful | 
passage extracted from ‘‘ The Reflexions on ' 
theFrench Revolution.” For howisit applied | 
in the context, where it stands? In any | 
way, that bears upon the present question ? | 
No, sir; not in the most remote degree. | 
It merely asserts the close and intimate | 
connexion of a religious national establish- , 
ment with the civil constitution of the | 
state, in the system of polity derived. to | 
us from our ancestors ; holding up the ex- | 
ample of this country in contrast to the con- 

duct of the demagogues in the national | 
assembly of Frances; who were systematicaily | 
plundering, defrauding, vilifying, degrading, | 
and persecuting the ministers of the very re- 
ligion, which they at the same time pro- 
fessed to acknowledge as the national church, | 
It has no immediate reference to the pe- 
culiar and distinctive character of our re- 
ligious establishments. -But my right hon. 
and learned friend has violently torn it from 
its place, to make it the foundation of his 
objections to the present measure of relief ; 
a measure which the great authority himself, | 
to whom he appeals, never ceased from his 
first entrance into public life to the moment 
of his death, to recommend and to urge as 
the surest means of improving and con- 
solidating the prosperity and strength.of the 
empire. Nearly half a volume in the col- 
lection of M:. Burke’s works is. occupied | 
with the discussion of the very subject, on | 
which we ae now engaged. My right hon. | 
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and learned friend must have known this 
He is too sincere an admirer and too 
gent areader of the compositions of his gy, 
ceased friend (for such he was) to 
overlooked so large a portion of his labo 
But in truth, sir, he has only manifested hig 
accustomed judgement and discretion in ng 
directing your attention to that quarter, Py 
there you will find the whole speech of 
right hon. and learned friend, anticipat 
and will he allow me to say? triumpha 
confuted: there, while it is again admittedty 
be a fundamental Jaw of the constitution, thy 
the church of England should be united ag 


even identified with it, yet a just and solid 


distinction is drawn between fundamenyl 
laws themselves, and laws of regulation 
only, made from time to time for the 

port of what is fundamental ; there, them 
dical defect of the argument which repr. 
sents the king as simply a protestant, instegl 
of a communicant of the church of England, 


is largely examined, detected, and-exposed; 


there in short, the errors, into which my 
right hon. and learned friend appears tom 
to have fallen, are attributed to a confusion 
of reasoning most alien to minds like hig 
and belonging only ‘‘ to the metaphysician 
of our times, who are the most foolish of 
men, and. who, dealing in universals and 
essences, see no difference between mor 
and less.” Indeed, sir, after all, I vey 
much fear, that my right hon. and leama 
friend has only been dressing up in mor 
decent apparel a set of idle vagabond falk- 
cies which have been already more than 
once whipped through the town as publi 
cheats and imposiors. I cannot however 
dismiss this topic without one word d 
serious complaint, painful as it is to meto 
address it where I must, on behalf of him, 
whose voice is now for ever mute, in th 
grave ; I cannot refrain from. declaring a 


|once my surprise and my affliction, tht 


from one, whom he esteemed, and wh) 
esteemed him, he should now experiene 


| the treatment,’ which he was too much us | 


to receive during his life from the least i | 
spectable of his adversaries ; that .his opr | 
nions should be imperfectly and_ partial 
quoted, to hold him up to the world,.asit 
consistent with himself —But let us, 20W, | 
sir, look a little into history: let us seed 
what period those ineapacitating statulés 

from which the catholics most wish tole) 
relieved, had their origin: let us moe 
especially enquire when the doors of thi 
house were first shut against them, Wa 
their eaclusion from parliament coeval wit 
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the reformation itself? Did it take place in 
consequence of any solemn and enlightened 
sevision of the constitution ? No, sir ; it 
was the very reverse of this ; and my right 
hon.’and learned friend knows, that it was 
go. it was not till after the lapse of nearly a 
century and a halt from the rupture between 
Henry the Villith, and the pope; it was 
not till the latter end of the reign of Charles 
the Id, when serious danger was appre- 
hended to our civil] as well as religious Ji- 
pertiesfrom the expected succession of James 
to the crown; it was not till the ferment 
excited *y the publication of what is called 
Oates’s plot (which every man of sense and 
Jearning now knows to have been a most in- 
famous and barbarous forgery) had let loose 
noxivus spirit which overcame the reason 
of some of the ‘best and. ablest men in the 
nation; that, in a moment of insane rage 
and terror, an act was passed to exclude all 
catholics from parliament, because the com- 
mots could not then obtain, what by the 
fevolution they did obtain, the exciusion 
‘ofa catholic from the throne. Yet even 
then the measure was not extended to 
the catholics of Ireland ;*to those, be it re- 
“membered, whose descendants are the ac- 
tual petitioners now before the house. And 
why was it not? We have, sir, the most 
indisputable testimony on this point. - It 
comes from the lord-lieutenant himself, the 
duke of Ormond, who informed the earl of 


Arran, that he did not chuse to assemble the | 


parliament of that kingdom, ‘* chiefly on 
account of the severity of two bills trans- 
mitted against the papists, the one taking 
away thevotes of peers, while they are papists, 
and the other inflicting death upon a certain 


‘sort of the papist clergy if found in Ireland, 


the one seeming unjust, the other cruel, and 
neither necessary.” 


mond, Voi.if. p.535.] And here, sir, suffer | 
‘me for one minute to fix your attention on 
this invaluable document under the hand of | 
a witness so much above all exception. In} 


the first place, it establishes the fact, that | 
catholics did then sit in parliament ; other- | 
wise how would it have been unjust to de- | 


prive them ofthat which they did not enjoy? 
And thus it sweeps away at once all the 
robbish of violent and illegal resolutions. 
which the learned member who addressed 
you last night, raked together frora the 
journals of the [rish house of commons in 


“times of intestine confusions, which, if those 


unjustifiable regulations had even been ear- 
ied into effect (thongh they do not appear 
§@ have been) would have vitiated all their 


authority. But, sir, it goes much further, 
{t establishes the more important fact, that 
the catholics of Ireland, who down to the 
revolution held seats in both houses of par- 
liament ; aye, sir, and high places in the 
state too, had been found faithful to their 
trust. The lord-lieutenant, not a stranger 
sent among strangers, but a man, who du- 
ring forty years bad taken a leading part in 
the government of that his native land, 
and who had himself been a conspicuous 
actor in the suppression of that formidable 
rebellion and the retaliation of that pretend- 
ed massacre, which at this distance of time 
some men affect to consider as an excuse 
for every mode of legislative persecution ; 
the duke of Ormond, a lord-lieutenant so 
qualified as I have described him, pronoun- 
ced ** the severity of the law, which first 
excluded the catholics from parliament, to 
be contrary to justice, and warranted by 
no political necessity.” Such then was the 
condition of the catholics in this essential 
respect at the epoch of the revolution. What 
then followed’? Did the charter of the re- 
volution touch the members of that church 
in Ireland? It was not till the third year 
of William, that they were excluded from 
the parliament of that kingdom ; and it 
is notorious that in measures of penal re- 
striction and prohibition against his catholic 





[Carte’s Life of Or-/ 


subjects, that great and wise prince did not 
obey his own judgment, but yieldedreluctant- 
ly to the temper of the times. For his own 
|-proper sentiments we must look to his own 
proper acts. In the articles of Limerick, 
signed by his favourite general and the iords 
justices a little before the law which I have 
mentioned passed here, and in the ratifi- 
cation of those ticles by himself, notwith- 
tanding that law, we read the pure dictates 
of his own policy. He there engages him- 
self to put the catholics, in regard to their 
| religion, on the footing on which they stood 
in the reign of Charles the IId; and to 
endeavour, whenever he could summon a 
parliament in Ireland, to procure new pro- 
visions for their greater security. Nor is 
the sort of relief, which he designed for 
‘them, left dubious. There is atv express 
stipulation, that~no cath should be admini- 
stered tothem, save the oath of -allegiance 
alone. Let me not be told that the parlia- 
ment of England remonstrated against the 
articies of Limerick; let me not be told 
that the parliament of Ireland some years 
after defeated the purpose. of them, by 
superadding the condition of the other 
‘oaths, which catholics could not conscien- 
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eiously take. I know it ; per I may grant 
the abstract right of both te rin Si do 
what, they did: but in.them I see the ope- 
ration of popular prejudices ; in the con- 
duct of the glorious champion of the. pro- 
testant cause, and of the eminent statesinan 
who advised him: on. these occasions, I see 
a deliberate system of wise and: generous po- 
licy —We will now, sir, with. your per- 
mission, turn to the other main branch. of 
the argument ; it cannot detain us long:— 
I mean, sir, the exclusion of catholics from 
the: principal offices of state. This was 
early done by the oath of supremacy enacted 
in the first year of Elizabeth. But do we 
diseover there -the slightest vestige of the 
high and. solemn principle, which-my right 
hon. and learned friend. supposed to be re- 
eognized in it? Is that oath declared to 


by lord: Somers, and approved by. the unity 
wisdom of the great statesmen, who Wer 
his. colleagues, It was prepared with th 
view of being laid before the congress ¢ 
ministers from. all the principal courts ¢ 
Europe assembled: at Ryswick ; and ity 
worthy: of its authors, worthy of the q 
nity of the oecasion for which it was desi 
ed, worthy of being had in remembrang 
and: veneration in all time to come, as cop 
taining the best, the clearest, the soun 
the most accurate, the most convingj 
exposition, that ever has been written, o 
_ the fundamental principles of our happyr 
/volution. Other parts. of it, if I mistake 
not, I have formerly brought to the: notig 
'of the house ; but my present business j 
‘with that only which relates to the subject 
| of this night’s debate. Hear then, sir, thy 





be required, because in our limited mo- | leading maxim, which, in this respect, wa 
narchy, almost the whole actual authority | the guide of Willians’s counsels, “ Dy 
of the king, and the ‘* entire responsibility, | king (sayshe) has at all times professed 
may be delegated to his ministers.?”” Adas! | that it was his fixed principle, that mer) 
sir, in that statute, justices and mayors are | consciences. ought not to be forced: in ms 

t of: sufficient importance to be par- | ters of religion ; but that these ‘ought tol 
ticularized, but not a word is there of the left to God. He has always acted. pursuant 
great officers of state: they are huddled to this rule ; because he thinks it just in 
among the menial servants of the palace, | itself, and that it is a wise measure of go 
in the general description of ‘ persons ha- | vernment.” Yet all this, it may be said, 
wing the king’s fee or wages.” The-oath, is. no more than general profession. Beit 
however, at its original formation, was con- | so, Listen then to his sentiments on the 
sistent with its professed object. It had a/ very identical case now before you, He 
positive as well as a negative clause. It | had been consulted by the late king com 
directly asserted the supremacy of the king, , cerning the repeal of the laws againstthe 
as, well.as.abjured the supremacy of the pope. | catholics: and what was his answer > He tels 
kt was calculated to exelude the protestant | us that “ he declared his thoughts very freely, 
as well as the papist,dissenter. But at the | He liked the motion of repealing them, which 





settlement of the revolution, in the charter, 
whence my right hon. and learned friend 
coneludes that all these Smmediate repre- 
sentatives of majesty as well as all the 
members of every branch of the legislature 
ought. to be of the same religious persuasion 
with the sovereign on the throne, this very 
oath was new-modelled in compliance with 
the wishes of the protestant dissenters, to 
make it a simple renunciation of obedience 
to the pope.—-You have already seen, sir, 
how little importance William the IIId at- 
tached to. this oath, when in the projected 
settlement of Ireland on. the capitulation of 
Limerick, he would have exempted his 
catholie subjects from that test. But Pro- 
vidence has preserved to us a much more 
perfect and authentic monument of the full 
seope of his benevolent disposition towards 
them, than any which has yet been named. 
It is apaper drawn up from the verbal‘com- 
pounications of the king himself, revised 


might have satisfied all those of that com 
.munion, as it_did the most moderate d 
them. He did not indeed, think ita 
viseable to repeal those other laws, tt 
excluded them from sitting in parliament, 
and trom offices of trust. This proposition, 
if closed with, would have made the he 
man catholic subjects safe and easy: ;” aud 
in his estimation, ought to have made their 
protestant fellow-subjects also safe and easy. 
[Lord Somers’s ‘Tracts, }st. collection, 
vol. 1. page 401, &c.] | Even with th 
despotic and. bigoted James on the throne, 
he would have deemed our civil and ® 
ligious liberties sufficiently secured against 
the catholics by the two principal 

the restrictions (for there still are: may 
more) under which they at this dy 
labour. He would immediately have a 
vanced them to a better condition in soot, 
than that, in which the benignity and yustit 
of his present majesty, and the more@ 
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lightened and more generous policy of the 
resent times, have at length tardily placed 
them, after more than a century of oppres- 
sion, more especially severe in Ireland under 
acode devised with wicked ability to ex- 
tinguish an ancient nobility and gentry, to 
sow discord athong all the relations of civil 
society, to poison all the domestic chari- 
ties, to beggar and barbarise the great mass 
of the population ; a code, of whicli a faint 
resemblance can only be found in the per- 
secution, which was begun against the 
Christian religion by its most subtle and 
dangerous enemy, Julian the Apostate. But 
would the liberal clemency of William and 
his ministers have stopped there ? No; for 
he adds, ‘‘ ‘if they had behaved themselves 
so well upon such a favour, as to put an 
end to the jealousies of the nation, they 
might after that have pretended to further 
degrees of confidence with a better grace.” 
To what further degrees of confidence ? 
None would have remained to bestow, but 
to have admitted them into parliament, and 
the great offices of state ; none, but to have 
removed what my right hon. and learned 
friend, considers as strong barriers erected 
by our ancestors to protect the constitu- 
tim, as stupendous monuments of their 
industry and wisdom never to be broken 
down, never to be weakened and impaired : 
et this would William and his ministers 
Ss done. Here then is an irrefragable 
answer to all the objections drawn from the 
principles of the revolution. We, who 
support the motion, have with us the ex- 
plicit authority of those who planned, who 
conducted, who settled the revolution: and 
as my deceased friend once said that he did 
not wish to be thought a better Whig than 
lord Somers, so do I now say that I shall 
never affect to understand the principles of 
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the revolution better than King William, 
lord Somers, and that band of eminent | 
statesmen his colleagues, whose counsels | 
laid the firm foundation of all which we have | 
since enjoyed of power and glory abroad, | 
or freedom and happiness at home. —.In 
truth, all the topics taken from the distin- 
guishing character of our religious establish- | 
ment, as applicable to the present question, | 
come much too late. This house, the other | 
house of parliament, his majesty, all have | 
long since and in repeated instances, d~ 
cided against them. A learned member, 
who last night led the opposi:ion to tle 
motion of my honourable friend, repre- 
sented the catholics as guilty of a sort of 


treason, because they refused to take the, 


Voz. lV. 


[o7 


old test oaths! But if so, we are accom« 
plices of their treason ; for, in compliance 
with their scruples, we have remodelled those 
oaths and substituted others, which we con- 
sider as satisfactory pledges of their loyalty, 
except where we chuse to retain the old 
oaths in two or three particular cases, not 
as tests of their allegiance, but as the means 
of their exclusion. Mtch to our honour, 
we gave therh the opportunity of publicly 
disclaiming the principles, dangerous to 
liberty and civil society, which had been 
attributed to them solong ; and they avail- 
ed themselves of it. They took, their clerry 
as well as laity took, the oath which we 
proposed. We bore fresh testimony to theit 
good conduct by granting new favours, but 
accompanied by new and more complete 
tests; which, the house will be satisfied, 
were not carelessly or ignorantly framed, 
nor worded with too partial an indulgence 
to the catholics, when I mention, that the 
bill was introduced here by the present lord 
chancellor of Ireland. They conformed to 
this additional demand upon them. They 
did not shrink from these amended and en- 
larged tests. Whatever we held forth to 
them on terms which did not touch any 
point of their religious faith, they have ever 
chearfully accepted; and on questions mere- 
ly spiritual, I am sure, this house will never 
subscribe to the principle of forcing men’s 
consciences. If then the catholics have 
satisfied us by every proof, which we have 
sought to obtain from them with a sincere 
desire of being satisfied, that they are at- 
tached, as we are to the happy cons%- 
tution of our common country, is not 
that a powerful argument for giving them 
a more valuable interest in that constitu- 
tion? Will you not for that reason th’nk 
them capable of being admitted sooner oz 
later to the full participation of all the rights 
and privileges of British subjects? No; 


'says my hon, and learned friend, the at- 


torney-general; never. Teco much has been 
conceded to them already. If that be his 
opinion, why does he not act upon it? 
Why does he not move for the repeal of 
all the measures for relieving the catholics 
from disabilities, and for the re-enactment 
of all the restrictive statutes ? In consistency 
he is bound to de so; fer the argument he 
uses against the present claims of the catho- 
lics, will equally apply in support of a moticn 
for renewing all the former disqualifications. 
Bat he is too discreet to make the experi- 
ment. He is well aware that the good sense 
of the house and the country wid net go 
3K 
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with him. From the reign of Elizabeth 
down to the present moment, whatever ri- 
gorous measures have from time to time 
been adopted against the catholics, none of 
them have been considered as fixed, per- 
manent, immutable, fundamental laws, but 
as temporary securities against’ some im- 
mediate danger of the crisis either real or 
supposed. Now a practicable breach is 
made in all of them. Not one is entire, 
Some part of each has been taken away ; 
and the last act of liberality, which the 
catholics on the recommendation of the lord- 
lieutenant obtained from the parliament of 
Ireland, acknowledged their general right 
to every thing ; whatever was not actually 
granted, it with-held only as an exception, 
from the same supposed motive, which has 
been the declared ground of every relaxation, 
that of political expediency alone. — My 
right hon. and learned friend, however, not 
trusting altogether to his high doctrines of 
the constitution, endeavours to excite a per- 
sonal feeling for the situation, in which a 
compliance with the petition might place 
his majesty: He tells us, that we should 
soon witness, what he denominates a so- 
lecism in fact as well as in law, a protestant 
king surrounded by catholic counsellors, I 
confess I am at a loss to discover the justice 
or the validity of such an argument. When 
we unfetter the royal prerogative, does, it 
follow that we force upon his majesty 
catholics for his ministers and counsellors ? 
Does it follow, that by extending the sphere 
of his majesty’s choice, in the selection of 
his confidential ministers, or the appoint- 
ment to places of power and trust,° to so 
numerous a class of our fellow-subjects, we 
force any description of persons upon the 
throne? There is another class of dissen- 
ters, to which I had supposed that my right 
hon. and learned friend feels the same ob- 
jection ; I mean the presbyterians. Them, 
I bad imagined. he looks upon as at least 
equally dangerous with the catholics, if 
dangerous they be, Now, sir, all the test 
laws in Ireland. which affected them, have 
been long since repealed. Yet while that 
island had an independent parliament and 
government of her own, how many of the 
great offices of state were filled by -pro- 
testant dissenters? The noble lord (lord 
Castlereagh) whom I see near my right hon. 
and learned friend, can inform him how few: 
and if one or two have found the way into 
his majesty’s councils, my right hon. and 
learned friend, while sitting there, is too 
polite, whatever I may be, to say that any 


mighty mischief has been in consequens 
sustained. Nevertheless, sir, the first mde 
shock which the protestant monarchy ang 
church of England had to encounter, came 
from that description of protestants, \ 
right hon. and learned friend has beg; 
pleased to anticipate the entertainment which 
he and all of us may hereafter recejye 
from an imaginary chapter in the history 
which is believed to employ the pen of 
my hon. friend who miade this motion. 
but I am a little surprised that he did not 
rather point out to our notice an impor 
tant chapter in every history of England 
which he seldom overlooks: I mean the 
reign of Charles the Ist. In Consequence 
of the sad experience of those times, the 
test laws, in the beginning of his sop} 
reign, were dixectly opposed to the protestant 
dissenters. The catholics had a breathing 
time. They were considered as inclined to 
the royal cause. But towards the end of the 
Long Parliament, jealousies and fears, not 
unwise, if they had not been carried beyond 
the bounds of reason and justice, were e 
tertained of the catholics, and the protes 
tant dissenters were zealous and active ip 
the defence of civil and religious liberty, 
New regulations, therefore, of disabilities 
and incapacities were introduced to strip the 
former of the power of doing evil ; and the 
latter, when success had crowned their ex- 
ertions, were relieved and favoured. From 
whatever quarter the danger menaced, to 
that our ancestors turned. And certainly 
to our mixed constitution there are peculiar 
and characteristic dangers from each of the 
opposite description of dissenters. The ca 
tholics, trom the scheme of their ecclei- 
astical discipline and their habits of ob 
dience to those who are set over them, in 
cline more to attach themselves to the me 
narchy ; the protestant dissenters from thei 
mode of discipline, and their corresponding 
habits, are more ready and strenuous in the 
maintenance of popular rights and privileges; 
yet I am sure that they may be equally ser 
viceable, and each upon occasion eminently 
so, in their proper and well-balanced pro 
portions of political weight and influenceia 
this house, and in the state-—An invidious 
distinction, however, has been taken to th 
prejudice of the petitioners, because the @ 
tholics of this country have not prefer 
any claims. ‘The situation of the catholic 
in Ireland is widely different from that 
\the members of the same communion 0 
this country; and, even if it were n0 
will it be contended, that if the catholics af 
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thiscountry should never bring forward any 
elaims, their brethen in Ireland should for 
ever abandon their equitable rights and just 
prétensions ; or that these, in preferring 
‘their claims with moderation and submis- 
sion to the legislature, should be suspected 
for improper motives, and charged with ex- 
travagance in their demands, because another 
body of catholics had not come forward with 
asimilar application ? Permit me, sir, most 
earnestly to caution you and the house 
against giving any sanction to the sort of 
ractical dilemma, in which gentlemen are 
are too apt to place great bodies of men, 
for the sake of aturn in debate. Are they 
silent? Do they leave their case wholly 
to parliament without petitioning ? Oh! 
then there is the old trite maxim, not to 
disturb what is quiet. ‘Ther® can be no real 
grievance, or the sufferers would complain. 
Dothey complain? Do they address us in 
the natural language of men who feel an 
injury or an indignity? Oh! then they are 
disaffected, they are factious, they are se- 
ditious, they are traitors; they mean by 
their numbers to overawe the legislature. 
Our own honour will not permit us to hear 
them. Oh! sir, there is nothing which so 
irritates men, which so embitters a refusal, 
asthis sort oftreatment, which leaves them 
no conduct to pursue with a hope of de- 


serving redress. In the present instance, | 


there are enough to shew, that there is among 
them a sense of the grievances, which 
they state, and enough to be objects of our 
voluntary liberality, always the most gra- 
cious; for in public, as in private life, 
Sweet is the love that comes with willingness. 
However if my right hon. and learned friend 
isdesirous of having petitions from the ca- 
tholics of England, let him move to adjourn 
the debate for that purpose, and I doubt not 
your table will soon be covered with them. 


—I proceed now to the set of objections, | 
which my right hon. and learned friend, | 


was too well-informed, too candid, and 
too judicious, to touch upon; I allude 
to what, for the sake of distinction, may 
be called the polemical ‘objections. These 


have been left altogether, I think, to! 
the impression made by the speech of the | 


Yearned member, who first epposed the 
motion, And here I cannot help first taking 
hotice of what fell from him, in commenting 


on a. passage from -a late publication. It} 


a more necessary to animadvert upon 
this part of the learned geatleraan’s speech 
because } . , S ? 

us Observations were calculated to 
Cast a refiexion on the character and moral 


principles of a very respectablé member of 
the catholic body now living, whom I name 
to honour, the Rev. Dr. Milner ; and the 
charge of that learned gent. is wholly un- 
warranted either by the letter or spirit of 
the passage of the publication upon which 
he commented.* I perfectly concur in the 
position there laid down, ‘* that every 
human law and every promise or other 
engagement, however confirmed by oath, 
must necessarily turn upon the cardinal 
virtue of prudence, which implies that 
it depends as to the obligation of fuliilling it, 
in such and such circumstances, upon the 
question of expediency :”” but this prudence, 
in the acceptation of Dr. Milner, and of 
ethical writers in general, is not a selfish 
principle which employs itself in weighing 
interest against duty, but a virtuous princi- 
ple which weighs one duty with another 
when they seem to be opposite, and decides 
which of them, in this place and at this time, 
is to be fulfilled: a principle not variable 
with the caprice or interest of a sect, or of 
the individual, but unchangeably foundec 
upon the eternal basis of truth and justice. 
The false and wicked deductions drawn by 
the revolutionary jacobins of France, from 
the maxim of considering ‘‘ the immutable 





| laws of nature and of God as psrariéunt to 
, all subsequent obligations,” forrn no argz- 
ment against the maxim itself; as in iact 
the conscientious obligation of every human 
law must rest upon this eternal and immu- 
table law of nature and of God, or it can 
rest upon no principle at all. Suppose, for 
instance, in the case of a man haviug bound 
himself by oath to deliver a sword or other 
destructive weapon to his friend, he should, 
at the moment when he is about to presert 
it, prudently judge that his friend intends to 
make a fatal use it, either for his own 





destruction or that of some other innocent 
perscn.—[The attorney-general across the 
table, “‘ I-admit that in such a case en 
oath would not be obligatory.”] But I 


imust tell the hon. and iearned gent. that , 


this is not a case of my own imagination, 
but the identical case which Dr. Milner has 
proposed, by way of illustrating his coctrits 
concerning the prudence to be adopted in 
. al ooze . . > Pel 
considering the obligations of oatas; to 


* “© The Case of Consience solved, cr 
Catholic Emancipation proved to be ccm 
patible with the Coronation Oath ;” pu! 
lished about four years since, when 
difficulty which is understood to agitate 
royal mind was first impressed upon it. 
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which so much objection has been made. 
Thisis the expediency (it is his own word 
in stating the case) of which Dr. Milner 
speaks. The misrepresentation, however, 
does not rest here. There follows in the 
pamphlet a reference to a passage, where 
the reverend author before had regularly 
discussed the whole doctrine of promissory 
oaths and accurately stated the four cases in 
which canonists deny their validity. And 
what are they? Why, when the object of 
the oath is unlawful :—when the object ob- 
structs any goad evidently greater :—when it 
is impossible to be obtained :—and, lastly, 
when it relates to some ridculous idle thing 
which tends neither to the honour of God 
nor to the benefit of man. Now, will the 
Jearhed member dispute the principle of 
any of these exceptions? If he will, I 
must forewarn him that he wil] find himself 
in opposition to some of the brightest lumi- 
naries of our church. For bishop Jewell 
is not the-only one who has written huge 
volumes on that branch of moral science 
called casuistry, than which, in my judge- 
ment, no part of ethics is more impor- 
tant as none is more delicate, though per- 
haps he is the best man who, where his 
own good faith and his own interests are 
concerned, is least ready to haye recourse 
to distinctions in his own favour, and most 
ready to allow them in estimating the con- 
duct of others towards himself. At present, 
however,. we are to consider the rules them- 
selves and not the application of them ; and 
the propriety of the general rules on which 
the exceptions proceed, I do not believe that 
the learned member himself will controvert. 
What then qught he not to feel of shame 
and confusion for the unfounded slander, 
which he conveyed to the apprehension of 
a great majority of the house, by a false 
emphasis laid upon one equivocal word, a 
marked pause after another, of the same 
kind to fix it more deep in the memory of 
his hearers, and a suppression of all the 
most material explanation, which the author 
cautiously added to preclude the possibility 
of mistake? What, let me also ask, of 
displeasure and indignation ought not to be 
felt against the learned gent. by those, who 
were betrayed by these unworthy tricks of 
debate, into acclamations, and cries of as- 
sent to the calumny of his risconstzuction ; 
and how guarded ovght they not to be in 
future, that they may pot again suffer thejr 
judgments to be led astray on these subjects 
py garbled and partial extracts from any 


on Sees QF WOrKS whatever. 
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| 


here nodded a marked assent to the position} 
If Idonotinisinterpret some indications which 
I perceive, I flatter myself, sir, I have ful} 
succeeded in satisfying the house that the 
learned gent. took an unfair advantage of 
their confidence in his character; and that 
the passage, when considered with the con. 
text, means only, what no moralist can 
deny, that any obligation of a mere human 
nature, is not binding when contrary to the 
fixed and immutable laws of God—The 
learned gentleman, sir, has also used the 
same measure of candour and impartiality 
in his quotations from the writings of other 
living characters, Dr. Troy and Mr. Plow, 
den, whose assertions, in their respective 
productions concerning the unchangeable 
nature of their church, apply merely to her 
doctrine and n@t to her discipline. - In fact, 
trath, which is the subject of doctrines, is 
ever immutable ; whereas rules for men’s 
conduct in certain situations, which are the 
subject of discipline, must vary with such 
situations and circumstances. But he wa 
eager to get, and therefore he little regard. 
ed how he got, to his old and favourite 
topics, the fourth councj] of Lateran, and 
the council of Constance. For more thana 
century, the council of Lateran and the 
council of Constance have been the hack, 
neyed burthen of the song to all the political 
and polemical disputants, who haye argued 
vith the same passion and prejudice on the 
same side with the learned member. At 
the mention of the council of Lateran and 
the council of Constance, we are expected, 
it seems, at once to surrender our reason, 
as to some magical panic. The etemal 
blazon of the council of Lateran. and the 
council of Constance is to throw, us into a 
paroxysm of poetical terror, 
“© To harrow up our souls; freeze our warm blood; 
Make our two eyes, like stars, start from theirsphetes, 
Our knotty and combined locks to part, : 
And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine 5 . 

Jt is to diffuse public and universal dismay ; 
“ And fright our isle from its propriety.” 

Yet really, sir, jf we could but ¢almly 
look around us for one moment, we should 
discover that we jnay very quietly pursue 
our own course as we will, without fear of 
harm either from the council of Lateran ot 
the council of Constance. With regard to 
the former it might be sufficient to remark, 
that it took place some centuries before the 
reformation ; and consequently, that its re 
gulations, which were almost exclusively 
framed for the discipline of the church iq 


[Mr Pitt | these days cannot afford any authority of 
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question respecting religious differences| in the reception which it met, when it was 
which had not any existence then, nor till | glanced at in the speech of an hon. friend 
so long a time after that period : two canons | of mine, whose presence among us I have 
only out of seventy (I believe that is the num- long anxiously desired, and who was heard 
ber) contain any point of doctrine, or in other | last night for the first time within these 
words, any thing which catholics consider as | walls; the character of whose eloquence I 
of a fixed and irreformable nature ; and in| shall leave to the impression which it vi- 
those two there is not a single sentence that | sibly made on his audience ; for to praise 
to my apprehension involves any position | him with justice would require eloquence 
capable of becoming ‘‘ dangerous to society | like his own ; and there are very few men 
and civil liberty ;” not a syllable about de- | indeed in this house, who are entitled to 
posing kings, or not keeping faith with | undertake that task. In myself it would be 
heretics. However, sir, if upon this slight} presumption to attempt it. I can only state 
and distant view, you have a little recovered | more plainly, what he sent out of court with 
your natural courage, and can venture to} a laugh by a lively allusion. The clause in 
commit yourself to my guidance, we will! question, sir, merely defines, that - sin- 
approach a little nearer, if you please, and | ners may be pardoned, if truly penitent, 
endeavour to take a more distinct survey of and married persons, no less than those 
the features of this hideous goblin. Be as-! who are unmarried, may hope to go to 
sured, we shall find the decent horrors with Heaven.” ‘The pope was more good-natured 
which the grisly apparition is graced, to be | to human frailty, than were the ‘seetaries 
like the battlements of fire, and menacing ; called Cathari, or puritans of that day, and 
demons, of which we read in romances, that; in this respect the church of England 
recede and vanish, when you advance upon | agrees with the pope. ‘This canon is fol- 
them with resolution, and sometimes change ; lowed by another, which condemns the 
suddenly to scenes of aliurement and delight. | opinions of two theological writers, the 
—The profession of faith, with which the; abbot Joachim of Calabria, and a learned 
council of Lateran sets out, keeps in view: student of the faculty of divinity at Paris 
the model of the Nicene creed, though | whose name can hardly be collected with 
with considerable additions in a style of, certainty, though I believe it was Amaury,* 
discrimination perhaps a little too meta-| and whose works have so totally perished, 
physical for a standard of popular belief. | that the object of the canon with regard to 
It begins by acknowledging in effect, ‘‘ one | him, can only be picked out with difficulty 
only God, the Creator of evil as well as of , from cotemporary historians and annalists. 
good spirits; the Maker of our bodies as! And here, sir, terminates all, for which 
well as our souls; the Giver of the law! Dr. Troy and Mr. Plowden, were dragged be- 
of Moses, as well as of the law of Christ.” | fore this house as witnesses to prove that the 
Surely, so far there is nothing to startle the | doctrines of their church are unchanged and 
— even of the learned member | unchangeable. You have heard already, 
imself. It then proceeds to the incarna- | Mr. Speaker, how large a portion of the 
fion, death, burial, resurrection, and as-! canons sanctioned by this council was oc- 
cension, mingling up all with expositions ; cupied in points of mere discipline. They 
intended, as every part of this creed was; are, many of them, standing authorities 
| 
| 








in our own church; indeed, having been 
posed to prevail; it takes occasion dis- | confirmed afterwards in a provincial consti- 
tinctly to assert the doctrine of transub-'4ution of Stephen Langton, archbishop of 
stantion ; and, in a parenthesis, declares the | Canterbury, they are at this moment a part 
Virgin Mary to have been always a virgin. ' of the law of the land. The learned mem- 
Still, sir, I am persuaded, that, however ber, as an ecclesiaszical judge (for he is at 
much there may be in some of these doc- | the head of that jurisdiction in his native 
trines for our divines to controvert, you will country) must be intimately acquainted with 
not have perceived any thing, that can serve them. ‘They enter into the matter of his 
as an excuse for depriving a single catholic professional duty, and may be a ground of 


‘of the meanest civil right. Todo so would his judicial decrees almost every day in the 


be to act in that very spirit of persecution, 
with which the learned gentleman charges 
the church of Rome. As to the position! #* He is called by different authorities 
with which this canon concludes, the house Amalricus, Almaricus, and Amorricus : by 
has already pronounced judgment upen it Dupin, Amawry. ae 
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week. I eannot therefore but pay acom- 
pliment to his dextrous management in con- 
cealing the knowledge of them. He ap- 
pears perfectly to understand his own sort 
of prudence and expediency. For he was 
aware that if he had ingenuously informed 
us what they contained, there would have 
ended at once all his hopes of working our 
alarms to his purposes. Had he told us, 
that they forbade the institution of new 
orders of friars and nuns, and the veneration 
of new-relics ; promoted learning by order- 
ing grammar schools to be every where 
kept for the instruction of poor scholars out 
of the revenues of the churches, and pro- 
tected learning by threatening with punish- 
ment. all bishops who should ordain. igno- 
rant priests ; provided for the purity of elec- 
tions by chapters and other ecclesiastical 
bodies ; discountenanced vexatious appeals 
from the inferior spiritual courts; prohibi- 
ted the spiritual judges from encroaching 
on the temporal jurisdictions, and directed, 
that no sentence of excommunication should 
pass, til] after admonition in the presence 
of witnesses, and for a public and reason- 
able cause : above ail, had he suffered it 
to escape him, that they strictly enjoined 
the clergy to be always gravely and plainly 
dressed; not to keep horses and hounds ; not 
to go hunting and hawking ; not to play at 
games of chance ; not to frequent theatres 
or taverns; nor to engage in any secular 
trade or employment : (Mr. Wilbertorce and 
the attorney-general cried hear! hear !) 
and finally that the decrees of this council 
of Lateran are a main support of our canon 
law of this day against a plurality of bene- 
fices ; some of the gentlemen who sit near 
him, and who now will probably vote with 
him, instead of being scared by this terrible 
council of Lateran, would have called aloud 
for it, and have gladly embraced it at the 
risk of all the brute fulminations against 
heretics with which it may blaze. It is not 
my wish however, to dissemble, that there 
is one canon of great and excessive se- 
verity, to which alone all the obloquy which 
the learned gentleman has levelled at the 
whole seventy in a mass, is, I believe, 
intended to apply. But before we can de- 
cide upon it, we must see by what autliority 


besides that of the pope, and for what, 


purpose it was made. That council, in 
consequence of Constantinople being then 
in the hands of the crusaders, was not 
only perhaps the largest assembly of pre- 
lates and dignitaries of the church that ever 
met, but was attended by the emperors 





{8s 


both of the East and the West, as well x 
by the kings of all the principal kingdony 
in Europe, either in person or by their am, 
bassadors. They cansented to the proceeg. 
ings; they alone gave validity to them 
wherever there was a question of temporal 
penalties and forfeitures ; and so it wa 
understood even in that age. It “did nog 
concern them to maintain in his POssessions 
a great feudatory lord, who resisted their 
opinions by force of arms; but they took 
care that the rights of the superior, thats, 
their own rights, should be saved entire 
Certainly the popes did on various occasion 
assume a power of excommunicating and 
deposing princes; but it was always re 
garded by many of the most rigid catholics 
as an evident usurpation of temporal autho. 
rity ; and it has no foundation in the fourth 
council of Lateran. ‘The emperors and in 
dependent princes who assisted at that 
council were too wise to establish such 
dominion against and over themselves, 
though some of them individually might 
have recourse to the pope for their ow, 
purposes, as one of them our own king, 
John, is reported to have offered to tum 
Mahometan, if he could have procured the 
aid of an army of Moors from Spain. Against 
whom too was this canon pointed? Against 
the Albigenses, whose tenets have been the 
subject of much controversy since the re 
formation. Their pastors and leaders (it 
is proved to my confiction at least) held 
tenets not very remote from our own, 
Yet with them undoubtedly were mingled 
many hot-headed and sour-tempered fans 
tics of furious and impracticable zeal, and 
a number of Manichees, who having been 
formerly driven from the East by the Greek 
emperors, had taken refuge in that coun 
try, which had long been, in a great me 
sure, independent of the Roman See.. All 
were confounded together, and the latter 
in all probability not unwillingly, by their 
common adversaries : just as in our owl 
country, the sober-minded and reasoning 
disciples of Wickliff, though innocent, were 
involved in the merited censure of Jobn 
Ball, who on Blackheath, by his seditious 
and atrocious preaching, incited the insut- 
gents of Kent tothe murder of évery ma 
of rank and eminence in church or state: 
just as in later times the anabaptists of 
Germany might have cast a stain on th 
whole protestant cause, had not Luther 
himself been active in rousing the neigh 
bouring princes and cities to draw the sword 
against them not as bad Christians, but @ 
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rebels, unsafe neighbours, enemies of all 
civil society, and disturbers of the public 

ce. Council after council for more than 
half a century had thundered against the 
Albigenses, always attributing to them the 
errors of the Manichees. Excommunica- 
tions, fines, and confiscations had been de- 
nounced against them. But they were pro- 
tected by a powerful confederacy of the 
barons, earls, and princes of the South of 
France and the neighbouring kingdom of 
Aragon. ‘They maintained public con- 
ferences and disputations with the prelates 
of the Roman church; as usual, each 
party retired with increased animosity and 
embittered disgust. Civil wars ensued. A 
crusade was preached against them. The 
country was desolated with mutual slaughter. 
Upon one side the king of Arragon was kill- 
ed;.upon the other the count of Montford, 
general of the crusaders, fell in battle. 
Raymond, count of Thoulouse, the great 
patron and defender of the Albigenses had 
been forced to submit, had broken again 
with the pope, and in spite of his gallant 
struggles been stripped of his dominions. 
Massacres produced a desire of revenge, and 
retaliation gave birth to cruelties which no 
provocation could justify or palliate. The 
worst passions of human nature were let Joose 
on both sides. In this state of long continued 
irritation it was that the violent measure, 
which it seems, is never to be forgotien or 
forgiven, was sanctioned by the. fourth 
council of Lateran. Yet even then, at that 
very council, Raymond obtained a pravision 
for himself and his famiy out of his lands. 
But the question is not at present, and in 
this place, whether this canon was too se- 
vere, still less whether it was or was not 
altogether unjust; it is merely, whether 
it contains a solemn, deliberate, systematig 
principle, which catholics respect as a siand- 
ing and obligatory rule of conduct, or rather, 
whether it is so evidently such, that we 
cannot believe them, when they disclaim 
and abjure it. Sir, it is almost ridiculous to 
state this; for, never did any measure carry 
on the surface of it so plainly the form and 
pressure of the times. And what have 
we, six hundred years after, to do with 
Raymond, count of ‘Thoulouse, who, by the 
way, subsequently recovered his ‘territories 
at the point of the sword and left them to 
his son ?—Yet, sir, called as this council 
was for the settlement of Europe as well 
asthe regulation of the church, there was 
one subject agitated in it, which might have 
been thought more 
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house of commons than any connected with 
the affairs of Raymond, count of Thoulouse ; 
and this, Mr. Speaker, was nothing less 
than the validity of the GREAT CHARTER: 
In that same year had this first and 
most important fundamental law of our 
rights and liberties been extorted from the 
reluctant band of John by the great barons 
leagued together for this purpose, and guided 
to this object by the temperate, but firm 
counsels of Stephen Langton, archbishop of 
Canterbury ; for to that excellent prelate do 
we principally owe this corner-stone of our 
free constitution. He it was, who observing, 
that the tumultous contentions which were 
perpetually breaking out between the usur- 
pations of an ill-defined monarchy on the one 
side, and the irregular pretensions of a high- 
minded aristocracy on the other, only ied to 
alternations of anarchy and tyranny, equally 
lawless and destructive, conceived and pro- 
posed to the confederate lords the project of 
fixing with precision for ever in a solemn 
instrument, the franchises, privileges, and _ 
immunities of-all the estates of the people 
of the realm. But the wax of his seal was 
hardly cold, when the pertidious and un- 
principled king ‘sent to implore the inter- 
position of the pope, to release him from 
the obligation of fulfilling his duty, and 
preserving his faith to his subjects. In- 
nocent the IlI¢d, to whom John had befors 
surrendered his kingdom, issued his buil, 
declaring the charter void, as derogatory to 
his rights in his new character cf lord para- 
mount. He appointed legates to publish it 
here. But the primate, though he had 
been elevated to the see of Canterbury im- 
mediately by the pontiff himself, held on 





interesting to an English 


his own course in a matter which, he was 
conscious, no way belonged to the papal 
tribunal. He encouraged the barons to: re> 
sist. For this he was himself suspended 
from the exercise of his functions by thé 
legates. He was formally accused before the 
council of Lateran. He scorned to deny the 
charge : the suspension was confirmed ; the 
archbishop of Canterbury susperided, and 
the barons of the realm excommunicated by 
the council of Lateran for having obtain- 
ed the GReaT cHarTER! and yet, sir, I 
perceive no cry, no look, no gesture of 


consternation around me. Not a man 
among us appears to think the c6REatT 


CHARTER in one tittle less secure for the 
violent attempt made to-crush it at the coun- 
cil of Lateran. Not a man, I wili venture 
to say, will suggest to his majesty, that his 
imperial’ crown is in the slightest danger 











from the claims of the pope, derived from 
Innocent the IIId as lord paramount. Why 
then, in the name of common sense, should 
‘we trouble ourselves about the severe mea- 
sures pursued, the excommunications and 
loss of possessions denounced against Ray- 
mond, count of Thoulouse, his confederates, 
and subjects? But there is one striking les- 
son to be collected from the passage of our 
history which I have just related. We have 
there a most illustrious example, that a ca- 
tholic clergy can distinguish their civil from 
their religious duties, and be among the 
foremost to defend the liberties of their 
country from papal ambition and usurpation. 
Permit. me also to remark, sir, if it do not 
seem too researched, that we find there a 
signal instance of the beneficent care of 
Providence in converting what was de- 
signed for destruction, into the means of 
safety and support. ‘That very council, 
which aimed to annihilate for ever the rising 
liberties of this country, did incidentally con- 
tribute much to consolidate their strongest 
bulwark, the TRIAL BY sury. One of its 
canons strictly enjoined the priests to refuse 
the aid of their ministry, which was indis- 
pensably necessary, to the absurd and super- 
stitious trials by fire and water : and the re- 
moval of these barbarous usages made way 
for the establishment of the trial by jury, 
one of the most important provisions of the 
GREAT CHARTER. — And now, sir, as I 
trust all our public fears of mischief from 
this gunpowder council of Lateran are pretty 
well over by this time, I shall employ one 
or two sentences in offering a little private 
consolation to the learned member. The 
council in condemning the opinions of ab- 
bot Joachim, declared him to be a good 
sort of a well-meaning man, though a little 
wrong-headed, and as the ecclesiastical body 
over which he had presided, conducted 
themselves unexceptionably, no disturbance 
was to be giventothem. So, if the peti- 
tioners should succeed ; if they, should re- 
turn a hundred members to this house, as 
the learned gentleman anticipates; and 
by these hundred members carry all things 
before them, as he apprehends; they 
will, I hope, remember mercy in that day 
of their triumph, and pass no _ harsher 
judgment on him and on the profession, 
of which he is now the head. Yet if 
they should go the uncharitable length of 
the censure on poor Amaury, I doubt not, 
that the learned gentleman will bear it 
with patience and chearfulness in so good a 
eguse ; even though another general council 
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of Lateran should say, as the former said. hac 
—‘* the father of lies has so confounded his -tict 
understanding, that his errors have mop ger 
absurdity than heresy in them.” During the § “Th 
two following centuries there were counciy B ‘to 1 
in plenty ; but the learned member can fing Bee 
none to histaste, till at the end of that jp. and 
terval he comes to that which assembled x § to | 
Constance. But in what copy of their pro. F jng 
ceedings does he read the execrable doctring § “det 
alleged, that it is lawful to break faith B the 
with heretics ? oh ! he deduces it from the B  unf 
condemnation of Huss, notwithstanding that B  yid 
he had come with a safe-conduct. . But from ‘ave 
whom? From the council? No; buf and 
from the emperor Sigismund, who, as the for. 
thought, (and as far as I understand the Buri 
constitution of those councils, I do think § <nior 
with them) had no right or authority to bind B ‘the 
them or prejudice their jurisdiction. And B of ¢ 
there is, in corroboration of this, a pretty § pled 
strong fact which the learned gentleman § tach 
could undoubtedly have told us if he would B tion 
The very pope who convened the council of pose 
Constance, and who was afterwards deposed § that 
by it, though furnished, by the same em they 
peror Sigismund, with a passport of thf} jure 
same tenor with that in the possession of “ciple 
John Huss, nevertheless thought it necex § “in 5 
sary to have recourse to flight for the security B Hay 
of his person when he stood in the che § ‘thos 
racter of an impeached man ; being con ‘acts 
scious that it could not ava him in caseof B form 
conviction, notwithstandining that the crimes ‘ prea 
of which he was accused were very difie §  peci: 
rent from that of heresy. What, however, § “Hay 
will you say, sir, if I assert that the coun § and 
cil actually did, though indirectly, decree thert 
faith to be kept, instead of broken, with § tholi 
heretics ? Indeed 1 so understand them, they 
For they declare the person * who haser § this 
gaged -his faith, to be only acquitted f §  tholj 
the obligation, when he has done all tha § ‘cond 
depended upon himself. The council of Basil B ation 
and the council of Trent, if examined that 
would turn out as unfavourable to the leaned § if yo 
member, as the council of Lateran orth tion, 
council of Constance ; but since he haf ‘blessj 
only named them as confirming the cou § is mo 
cil of Lateran, I shall pass them over @§ ‘no co 
silence. I have been induced to advert pa § if it 
ticularly to these points in the hon. ‘can 
leazned member's speech, because ftom §  catho 
the nature of my professional pursuits, 1} given 
; ‘sition 
‘npon 
* The words are—nee sic promittente Benin, 
cum fecerit quod in ipso est, ex hoc in aliqw § hol 
esse obligatur, iB istot 
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had occasion to atterid to such subjects par- 
ticularly, and because it is not likely that 

ntlemen should be familiar with them. 
‘Thave done so for the purpose of exposing 
tothe house the line of argument that has 
been pursued and so much dwelt upon ; 
and also as a warning to gentlemen in future, 
to be cautious how they deal thus partially 
in abstruse learning with the hope of escaping 
‘detection ; or quote scraps of pamphlets for 
the'purpose of making them the grounds of 
unfounded charges against bodies or indi- 
viduals. But, sir, quitting those remote 
ages, let us come down to our own times, 
and recollect that we are not’ legislating 
for catholics in the twelfth or fifteenth cen- 
turies, whatever might have been their opi- 
nions, in those times, but for catholics in 
‘the present day ; and therefore Jet us judge 
of them as they really are. Have they not 
pledged themselves to their loyalty and at- 
tachthent to your government and constitu- 
tion, by every test the legislature has pro- 
posed to them ; by every solemn assertion 
that can bind the veracity of man? Have 
they not as solemnly disclaimed and ab- 
jored all those abominable and unsocial prin- 
‘ciples: so repeatedly charged against them, 
‘in spite of their oaths and _ protestations ? 


Have we not virtually acquitted them of 


those odious charges, by all the successive 
acts that have passed for their relief; and 
formally pronounced that acquittal in the 
‘preambles to some of those acts—and es- 
pecially in that of the Irish act of 1793? 
Have we not the experience of the good 
| and beneficial effects of the measures hi- 

therto adopted for the relief of the ca- 
‘tholics from the disabilities under which 
‘they laboured, to guide our judgment on 
‘this great question? Have not the ca- 
tholics proved by their loyalty and good 
‘conduct, that they justly merited the allevi- 
ations they received ; and shal] we be told, 
that their conduct will or can be different, 
if you remove every remaining disqualifica- 
tion, and make them participators in all the 
blessings of the constitution ? The position 
is monstrous, and as such I trust will meet 
“no countenance from this house, But, sir, 
if it be possible that anyl rational doubt 
‘can still remain upon the sincerity of the 
¢atholics in the solemn tests they have 
given of their principles, in direct oppo- 
‘stion to the unfounded charges against them, 
‘upon the pretended authority of ancient 
‘councils : if any man can still suppose they 
hold the monstrous doctrines, that no faith 
as to be kept with “he:etics, or pelsons of a 

Vou, IV, 





| different-persuasion; or that the pope may 


absolve. catholic subjects from. their allegi- 
ance to protestant princes—I can refer to the 
authority of councils too, that are infinitely 
better authority on these. points than any 
arguments, assertions, or garbled quotations, 
that have been uiged in the course of this 
debate, to, maintain that the principles .of 
the catholics bely their oaths ; or that in 
taking those oaths they have exaggerated all 
their other crimes by the addition of perjury. 
I can refer, sir, to the answers given by 
the first catholic universities, in Europe on 
these points, to the queries. put in.1789, at 
the particular instance of a right hon. gent. 
on that side of the house, then and now 
at the head of his majesty’s councils. I mean, 
sir, the ‘universities of the Sorbonne .at 
Paris, and those of Louvaine, Douay, .Sala- 
mianca, and Valladolid, some of which ex- 
press the highest astonishment that such 
opinions should in ‘this enlightened age.and 
country be conceived to be maintained by 
the catholic church, and al} which deny in 
the most solemn manner. that. any,: such 
opinions ever were at any. time,. ancient 
or modern, any part ofthe principles of 
that church.—In the course which I have 
taken, you, Mr. Speaker, ‘and. the house. 
will have observed, that I. have. confined 
myself to those objections alone, which, in 
the language of my right hon. and learned 
friend, are paramount to all the inferior 
circumstances of accident and.locality ; and 
I have endeayoured to,demonstrate fully (it 
may be thought, I fear, too fully) that in 
the first place, there is nothing in the 
principles of the constitution, as modified 
by the reformation or as settled at- the re- 
volution, which is incompatible with .the 
unrestrained admission of the ‘catholics .to 
every civil right enjoyed ‘by their.protestant 
fellow-subjects ; and that, .secondly, there 
is no foundation for. imputing to their . re- 
ligion any principle dangerous to civil-so- 
ciety. It in these points I have suficicatly 
effected, what I proposed to myself, I have 
done all that appears to me necessary to the 
support of the present motion. For. the 
question is not now, whether. we shall grant 
the prayer of the petition.in its full extent, 
or indeed in any extent, but whether we 
shall discuss with the freedom only -to be 
had in a committee, the expediency of 
grantins the whole or any, or at the pre- 
sent moment, no part of the desired re- 
lief, on a detailed view, of the. principes.re- 
cognised in the several acts formerly. passed 


i both by the British aud Irish parliaments 
! . 
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in favour of the catholics, of their conduct, 
and perhaps too that of their adversaries, 
of the actual juncture of our affairs, and 
in short of all the considerations, by which 
political action is usually influenced and de- 
termined. All who think that any thing 
should be granted, and even all, who merely 
on motives of present expediency think 
that although nothing should be for ever 
denied, nothing should be now granted, 
ought to agree in going into a committee for 
the sake of that discussion ; they only can 
consistently vote against the motion of 
my hon. friend, who are fixed and resolute 
to oppose now and for ever against the 
wishes, affections, and loyalty of their ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects an impassable bar, an 
eternal system of exclusion, an irreversible 
decree of political excommunication and in- 
terdict, on account of religion alone ; and 
against the catholics of Ireland in particu- 
lar, to draw a line of everlasting separa- 
tion in the outset of that union, which they 
had been among the most zealous to accom- 
plish, and from which they were encou- 
raged to entertain farther hopes and expec- 
tations. When we go into that committee, 
sir, as I trust we shall, let it be recollected 
always, that the burthen of proof lies upon 
those who have to maintain, what stands 
upon the statute-book itself asa declared 
exception to a general principle, and is 
moreover an exception, which, as I believe 
myself to have shewn, no way corresponds 
with, but actually extends beyond or falls 
short of, every principle attempted to be 
deduced from the letter or spirit of any fun- 
damental law of our constitution. In the 
main branch of the argument too, they will 
have to prove the position, the absurdity 
of which was pointed out in the opening 
speech of the hon. mover, with his pecu- 
liar force, and felicity of rhetorical ridicule ; 
—that because, when the king was suspect- 
ed of being a catholic and of having formed 
a design in connexion with catholics to over- 
turn the constitution of the country, it may 
have been a wise precaution to remove all 
of that persuasion from situations which 
would have enabled them to assist him ; 
therefore, when the king is a protestant 
and liable to no suspicion, he is to be 
precluded from having the services of his 
catholic subjects. When this is attempted, 
I shall listen with becoming attention ; but 
hitherto no man has been hardy enough to 
undertake it. Let me further counsel’the 
hon. and learned member, who last night 
ran over an pistorical catalogue of rebel- 





lions, and assumed that they all arose cit 
of the catholic religion, to come a little bg, 
ter prepared on that subject to the com, 
mittee, which will be the proper Page 
for those details. For, if he chooses to 
back to that of the earl of Desmond jy 
1576, I warn him that I shall bring no 
less a witness than Elisabeth herself, wh 
with expressions of deep sorrow and contr. 
tion- confessed, that she was in fault, fo 
having committed her flock to the care of 
wolves, instead of shepherds. Will he se. 
lect that of the earl of Tyrone towards the 
end of the same reign ? Camden, the. 
temporary historian of that reign shal 
answer him, that it had its origin in py. 
vate animosities and ambition ; and the le 
deputy Mountjoy himself shall inform him, 
that it-was continued, because some of the 
protestant gentlemen had acquired a relish 
for plunder and free quarters in prefereng 
to: a quiet harvest ; and the catholiog al 
over the kingdom, feared a persecution fy 
religion, not to mention various othe 
grievances, ‘* the least of which alone,” 
he justly observes, ‘‘ have been 
times sufficient motives to drive the bet 
and most quiet states into sudden ‘con 
fusion.” * Beaten out of these, will he haye 
recourse to his favourite massacre of 1641} 
I will there undertake to show by irtefy 
gible evidence that, although there wa 
much more than enough of cruelty and 
wanton slaughter on both sides, yet ther 
was no preconceived, preconcerted massacte 
in the breaking out of that civil war, asis 
weakly or wickedly asserted. In the mea 
time, I shall only give the learned gent. notice 
of one of my witnesses, the royal martyrhim 
self, who will tell him, wise men believel 
that rebellion to have been kindled “ ly 
preposterous rigour, and unseasonable ® 
verity, despair being added to the forme 
discontents, and the fears of utter extirpi- 
tion to the former oppressions of the cout 
try.” From the same authority also he may 
learn that ‘‘ the rebels were exasperated to 
the most desperate resolutions and actions,’ 
by the avowed menaces of over-zealous ptt 
testants, who threatened “ to destroy root 
ahd branch, men, women, and children; 
without any regard to those usual ples 
for mercy, which conquerors, not whol 
barbarous, are wont to hear from thei 
own breasts :” but there is a kind of zeih 
as Charles gabs¢quently remarks, whid 





-# Letter to the lords of the council 
England, 1602. 
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would “ rather be counted cruel than cold, | ject befere you, few words, sir, will amply 


gd is not seldom more greedy to kill the 
-hear for his skin than for any harm he hath 
done; the confiscation of men’s estates 
being more beneficial, than the charity of | 
saving their lives or reforming their errors.” 
fhe zeal of the learned member and of 
others, like him, I do not suspect of being | 
exactly of that description. The catholics | 
ofIreland have been ground down to po- | 
yerty ; under the system of relaxation and 
relief they have not yet accumulated enough 
individually, to be tempting objects of con- 
fiscation ; but, when I find the distinction 
of political power so studiously taken, as 
that in which the catholics are never to 

icipate, I do rather suspect, that the 
geal, which blazes so furiously, is a little 
infamed with a desire of monopolizing that 
political power, and the profits and emolu- 
ments, which follow in its train.—On the 
subject of the civil war that grew out of 
the revolution, the capitulation of Limerick 
which I have already quoted will be suffi- 
cient ; if not, I conjure all good Orange- 
men in the interval to read and digest as 
they can, the previous declarations of Wil- 
liam and his generals, and the complaints 
which some of them contain of the dis- 
orders and robberies committed by their own 


soldiers. But then comes last, and I am happy 


to say, least, the recent rebellion. And 
we shall not have to go far in search of 
evidence. The striking fact, which was 
noticed by my hon. friend who rose after 
the learned member last night, must be 
decisive to all who are acquainted with the 
political topography of Ireland. The secret 
committee of the Irish house of commons 
reported, but a short time before the rebellion 
burst forth, that the five northern counties 
only were organised, as it was called, and 
in those very counties are the smallest. num- 
ber of catholics, and the greatest number 
of protestants in Ireland. they used to be 
regarded as the strong holds of the pro- 
testant ascendancy. However, if living wit- 
nesses should be demanded, I must, in ad- 
dition to what the learned: gent. so elegantly 
and decently denominated the whole repub- 
lican, jacobinical, and frenchitied faction, 
call to the bar all his majesty’s present and 
late ministers whom I have heard during 
their separation and since their coalition, 
those who are favourable and those who are 
inimical to the proposed measure, concur 
in declaring that rebellion not to have been 
In its essential character a catholic rebellion. 





With these impressions of the whole sub- 


convey the result of miy sentiments. I am 
in general a friend rather to the gradual 
than to the sudden admission of great bodies 
of men to political rights from which they 
have been long restricted, and that for the 
sake of themselves as weil as of. the com- 
munity, yet so much has been already con- 
ceded, and in a manner so totally unlikely 
to obtain the good effects of concession, so 
little remains to give, and the position, in 
which we are called upon to make a stand, 
is in itself, so perfectly untenable; that I 
shall be ready at once to go the whole length 
of the petition; with what checks and guards, 
if any shall appear to be necessary, it will 
be proper to consider in the committee. 
But above all things, I am most anxious 
that we should take some step, however in- 
considerable may bé our progress, that our 
catholic fellow-subjects may be cheered 
and animated by the hope of continuing to 
acquire more, if they deserve more, till 
they shall ultimately attain to the full en- 
joyment, which they pray, of ail the be- 
nefits of the British constitution, In ‘this 
momentous crisis of the empire, surely the 
wisdom of the house will not refuse to 
stimulate their most active and ardent co- 
operation in the common cavse by eratitude 
and hope, two of the most powerful incentives 
to good minds ; though I am contented to 
rely on gratitude alone. Indeed if we pro- 
ceed more minutely to examine the several 
points of which the petitioners complain, I 
am confident, that some of them (two 
especially to which my hon. friend alluded 
in his oepning speech) will be found so 
peculiarly oppressive, that this house 
will never agree to their perpetuation. 
When I recollect, sir, that two hundred 
thousand brave’ Irish catholics defend our 
empire, and aid iri the extension of its 
power and glory, by sea and land, and 
who, nevertheless, are the only description 
of his majesty’s subjects that are not now free 
to serve God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences; nay, who are con- 
strained by the dread of corporal punishment 
to practise another kind of worship repug- 
nant to their opinions and their habits,— 
surely there is no serious Christian of the 
present age who will approve the existence 
of such religious intolerance, nor any wise 
politician who will wish for the continuance 
of so pregnant a source of discontent in our 
navies and armies. The catholics of this 
country, too, labour under grievances ‘ex- 
tremely oppressive, in consequence of their 
38 2 
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religious opinions on.one hand, and the state 
of the laws on the other with respect to the 
important article of marriage : this, in their 
system, iscan awful sacrament, which there- 
fore requires’ to be performed with pecu- 
liar ceremonies, and by the ministers of 
their own religion. On the other hand, the 
marriage act does not recognize the legal 
validity of marriages so performed, however 
willing and desirous the catholics are to enter 
into the spirit of that act, by observing all the 
conditions that have been or may be enjoin- 
ed to give due publicity to them, or how- 


ever in fact they may actually observe them. 

‘This they must feel in a more sensible man- | it will conciliate Ireland ; that it will jp 

ner,,.in as much as there is an express; corporate four-fifths of the people ther, 

clause in the marriage act, for exempting | and one-fifth of all your population, g 

Jews and Quakers, who have peculiar | this perilous moment, when you have a 

ceremonies of their own, from its ope- | enemy to contend with consisting of thiny. 

ration.. The mischief, however, of this! six millions of people, and you have 

state of things, it is obvious, does not rest | fifteen millions to oppose to him ; that, by 

with the catholics, but is a matter of high | not granting this petition, you deprive you. 

concern to the general cause of morality ; | selves of one-fifth of your national vigou, 

in a word, .it constantly occasions much | and of your physical strength. Such are th 

private misery, and frequently much public | arguments of thehon. mover, and of the othe 

scandal. On these ‘grounds, sir, I shall! hon, gent. (Mr.Grattan) who spoke yester 

most conscientiously vote for the motion of day on the same side; and that four-fifil 

my hon. friend, and I trust that the de-| of the Irish nation were thus rendered 

cision of the house will be such as will be | no use to the empire. But how do ther 

worthy of its liberality, and honourable to arguments support them? They forge 

the character of the parliament and of this | that, almost in the same breath, when thy 

country. | wish to prove the safety of the measur, 
Mr. Foster.—I feel myself bound, sir, by | they tell you, and tell you truly, how mud 

the importance of the subject, as well as by | the empire is indebted to the Irish ; thé 

the part I took in another place upon a) the Irish composed a great and illustrios 

former occasion, to claim the indulgence! part of that gallant army which conquer 

of the house for the few minutes during| Egypt; that they supply a large prope 

which I shall call upon their attention.! tion of the British fleet with sailors ; al 

From the manner in which the hon. mem-| that to their courage and to their ardow, 

ber near me (Mr. Lee) has gone through 

the whole detail of the penal laws against 

papists in Ireland, J fear the house may be 

led to imagine, that they are still in force : 

the fact is otherwise, and I will tell gentle- 

men, the rea} situation of the Roman catho- 

lics of Ireland at this day. They are as free 

as the protestant, in the acquisition, in the 

enjoyment, and in the disposal of property 

of eyery.species.; they can purchase land, 

settle their estates, and -enjoy all the pro- 

fits of commercial industry equally with 

him.; they possess every benefit of civil 

liberty as fully as any other subjects. What, 

then, is the qbject oftheir petition ? Poli- 

tical.power only :—this is all that remains 

for you to give, or for them to deimatd, 

and every gentleman who has’ supported the 

pees acknowledges it (a cry of: hear! 


ear !), I am-glad fo see the subject.is now | 
- ~ 


brought to the true point. The grant ¢ 
political power is the avowed object fory 
to discuss; of every thing else they are jy 
complete possession (a cry of no, no, fio 
the opposition benches). If I am thoy 

in error, or to have made too strong q 
assertion, I can go through the whole gay. 
logue of civil rights, and every article yf 
restraint which the laws did impose, aj 
shew that the catholic is fully and cop. 
pletely free ; but I see there is no occasign 
—Political power is then the sole de 

; and what are the inducements held outhy 
| us for granting it? The gentlemen tell yy 





lord Nelson was indebted for his glorios 
| victory at the Nile. They tell you too, thi 
half your armies in every war, half th 
militia, and a large portion of the Ins 
yeomanry which overpowered the late & 
bellion, and: saved Ireland to the empi 
were catholics of Ireland. I agree with 

in the whole to the honour of my county 
men: and what follows? That we have nos, 
of their own shewing, the full physical fon, 
the fell national vigour, which they incon 
tently bid us acquire by this unnecessary me 
sure ; and I will add more, that if the armé 
want increase, if the navy recfrires additiond 
hands, this measute will not add one argumell 
tothe recruit, and Irishmen will come for. 
ward with the same ardour, and with the sit 
alacrity, which has distinguished the chan 
ter of their country for its love of militay 
clor*, whether: you grant the petition @ 
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not—But if conciliation is to follow, we )men who offer it have themselves urged ; 
ought to know whom we are bid to con- | and the upper orders cannot admit it with- 
ciliate : is it the lower and middling ranks | out acknowleging a qualified and temporis- 
of the catholic people? I will assert, in pre- | ing loyalty only, which their conduct dis- 
gence of the many gentlemen from Ireland, | avows. But to proceed with this favourite 
who can contradict me if I am wrong, that | argument of conciliation, and it is almost 
the mass of that people there do not know | the only one offered. If it is: still urged 
what this claim-means. Ask them what | that this measure will give content, and that 
catholic emancipation is, and so totally ig- the catholics - will rest satisfied, you are to- 
norant are they about it, that some say it is | tally mistaken. Let us judge of their future 
anexemption fromtithes ; others, itistolower | by looking at their past conduct. In 1778, 
rents; others, that it will save taxes, In| the Irish parliament removed some of the 
short, all who’ have heard of it (for many | then existing restraints: content was to be 
neither know nor care about it) will give} the consequence; but they were not sa- 
ou their own conjectur@of whatever claim, | tisfied. In 1782 greater indulgence ‘was 
debt, or demand, public or private, ey — in 798 they os for further 
wish to he freed from : scarce any believe | favours; and, in’ 1793, much more was 
it to be what it really is, a struggle for a few | given to them than even they asked. I did 
offices of political influence, or seats in par- | not agree in that gift : I did not think that 
liament, which the lower ranks cannot | political wisdom justified our going so far; 
enjoy, and feel no interest in. These lower but a contrary opinion prevailed ; the mea- 
ranks do not, and cannot, urge what they | sure was carried, and'I wish it to be at rest 
neither want nor comprehend. It is not, | = “pee I feared at the time that it would 
therefore, they who call for this measure. | lead to new and further inadmissible de- 
And now Jet ee see how the argument stands mands ; “ind that fear was too well founded ; 
as to the superior orders of the catholics.— | for two years did not elapse until, in 1795, 
Do the gentlemen satin me measure is they ese sete hele ey the oe oe 
necessary to secure their loyalty, or to pro- | ject as they do now: and do you think that 
cure he rg in takaiog! we! ig they 4 you now gt es. they — rest ea 
ay them a bad compliment indeed, if they | lam sorry to say the nature of man will nét 
aera this aah. oF ha pia as anes allow us to salicaie - i hope, while his 
sary to make or keep them loyal; a com-_ pursuit is power. No, they will not sto 
blitent which I should be lw ta to offer, | on this concession. We all Be they look 
and which I could not concur in with truth; | with jealousy to their tithe being paid to the 
for I know personally many of those gentle- | protestant to uphold his church. The in- 
men who have signed this petition, and I| terested feelings of their clergy, whose in- 
think I can answer for them they would | fluence over the minds of their flock is pe- 
spurn such an idea. Those of them whom | culiarly powerful in the catholic worship, 
I have either the honour or pleasure of being | will urge them to continual exertion for a 
able to speak of from personal acquaintance, | restoration of those tithes. Possessed of 
are as loyal men, as good subjects, and have | them, they would not rest; equality in re- 
acted with as much zea] and energy to up- | ligion would not satisfy; they would look 
hold the state against the rebel and against | to the weight of numbers, which their ad- 
the invader, as any individuals in the king- | vocates so often dwell on, that the religion 
dom.—I will not then believe that the upper | of the greater number ought to be the reli- 
orders of the catholics are only conditionally | gion of the state. In short, they would look 
loyal, or that they would qualify their at-|in the end to raise the catholic church in’ 
tachment to the empire by resting it on | Ireland on the ruins of the protestant. Such 
claims to be conceded, or stipulations to be | will be the natural result of giving them 
bargained for ; but if I could believe it, it | political power, and they would laugh here- 
would form with me an insurmountable bar | after at our folly, were we to make the 
to giving them that political power which is | concession. Power is and has been so pre- 
the acknowleged object of their petition; | valent in their views, that they have con- 
and it ought to decide us aJl unanimously | nected it in every attempt with every other 
and instantly to reject a demand so made.| object: Reform and emancipation, have 
This argument of conciliation, therefore, so |. gone together in the whole of their progress. 
far as respects the loyalty or accession of | ‘These two watchwords of discontent were 
the lower orders to the national strength, | coupled together in ail, their - proceedings, 
is coifuted by the facts which the gentle- | until the union accemplished one of them, 
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the reform, which otherwise they might 
have pursued for ages without effect. I 
know that I now tread on very delicate 
ground; but I trust to the liberality of the 
house, that if I use any unguarded expres- 
sion they will correct it, and allow me to 
explain.—Suppose then, for a moment, that 
they acquire a power of siiting in parlia- 
ment by the vote of this night, would it be 
a strange conjecture that they would soon 


feel that their small number, if it were fifty. 


or sixty, or even the whole hundred, would 
be of little avail among six hundred and 
fifty-eight ; that the union had accomplished 
the reform they wished for by the destruc- 
tion of boroughs; and that two hundred 
seats, all belonging to protestants (for pro- 
testants only received the compensation), 
had been annihilated ? Possessed, then, of 
this reform, and of their power of sitting, : it 
might be natural for them to look to a re- 
storation of the Irish legislature. They 
would see the barriers, which the wisdom 
of ages had erected against their having po- 
litical power, broken down by this night’s 
decision. Their exertions would rise in 
proportion to their hopes of success, and it 
would require only a revival of the Irish 
parliament to give them the consequence 
and superiority they long for. The hon. 
mover’s doctrine, that seats in parliament 
are their right, qualified by him, I acknow- 
ledge, with the exception of the salus po- 
puli suprema lex, would not weaken their 
endeavours of their prospects. They would 
consider it a right existing, but with-held 
from them at the time the union was dis- 
cussed, and upon it they would endeavour 
at a dissolution of that measure. They 
would call for three hundred members to 
resume their functions in an Irish parlia- 
ment; and the two hundred seats added in 
the room of the one hundred protestant 
boroughs, which we have demolished, would 
all be filled by popular elections, where 
numbers, in which their strength consists, 
would decide. What would not a majority, 
so constituted, look to? They would see 
their own aggrandisement, the maintenance 
and dignity of their clergy, and the conse- 
quent superiority of their church, all within 
their view. I will look no further into so 
tremendous a prospect. This result may be 
slow, and I firmly believe the day of its 
accomplishment would be distant ; but is it 
the less to be guarded against ? To me the 
reasoning seems so strong, that I cannot 
shut my senses to it, nor to all the mischiefs 
which must attend the attempt, and the 





miseries which must follow it. . The seeds 
of separation would be sown, and Treland 
might be torn from her connexion with 
Britain, without which she is and must be 
incapable of enjoying wealth, tranquillity 
happiness, or any of the blessings of human 
life.—But when you talk of conciliatiy 
Ireland you have forgot to tell us where the 


discontent is. I know the country wel, 


and.I do not see it any where. If any gen. 
tleman has seen it (and there are Irish te. 
presentatives present from all parts), I wish 
he would get up and state it. No, Ireland 
is content, if you will not agitate her with 
ill-timed discussiong; and I will venture to 
say, that the fejeliton of this demand to. 
night will not cause a discontented thought, 
except in those very few, whose ambition 
has been buoyed up by the vain and selfish 
hopes of power and personal influence— 
Further, if by conciliation is meant the 
giving satisfaction, why do you look to the 
catholic only, and forget that there is a 
million of protestants? Will they be satis. 
fied by your breaking down the barriers 
which secure their protection? Remember 
that you have settled us in Ireland under the 
faith of that protection, that on that faith 
we claim as our inheritance all the blessings 
of that glorious constitution which our an 
cestors and yours have fought and bled for— 
the Hanover succession, the illustrious house 
of Brunswick on the throne, a protestant 
king with protestant counsellors, protestant 
lords, and protestant commons. This is 
what I call protestant ascendancy in the true 
sense of the phrase ; and while I can utter 
my voice in this house I will ever de 
mand it for my country. If then by 
granting this petition you endanger or 
even alarm the protestant, dissatisfaction, 
and not satisfaction, must be the re 
sult of the measure ; and among whom? 
Among those who are and ever have been 
loyal both to church and state, and who 
swear allegiance to both, which those whom 
you are desired to admit as legislators de- 
cline.—I might rest here, having shewn you 
the futility of the only argument they dwell 
on; but I will go further; and when you 
are called on to give them political power, 
you are not to consider Ireland only ; you 
must look to the situation of England, where 
the catholics do not enjoy the same freedom 
as their brethren in Ireland do. Are they.less 
meritorious? Certainly not; and before 
you give further privilege to the Irish, you 
must put them on the same footing, 

confer on them in Britain the right of vot 
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"jing for members, and all the other favours 
contained in the act of 1793. You must, 
inthe next place, if you accede to this pe- 
tition for the Irish, make the English catho- 
licadmissable also into the highest offices, 
and to a seat in parliament; and then the 
catholics of England, Ireland and Scotland 
may sit indiscriminately for every place} 
throughout the whole empire into which 
they can find access by any means they may 
think most likely to obtain for them the fa- 
yourable opinion of the electors. Will you 
not pause a little here, and reflect before 
you proceed ? Reflect that you have a pro- 
testant church, and how it would tremble 
under such a change ; that men who profess 
the catholic faith, and acknowledge a foreign 
potentate to have spiritual authority within 
the realm, cannot be entrusted with framing 
laws for that protestant church, and the pro- 
tection of the protestant establishment. On 
what foundation does that church stand ? . Is 
itnot on your laws? Do not its rites, its 
worship, its possessions, its hierarchy, its 
pre-eminence, all depend upon the laws of 
therealm?. And are you ready to fill your 
legislative assemblies with catholics, with 
persons attached and bound to. another 
church? Do you forget the necessary alli- 
ance between church and state, that if you 
endanger the one you destroy the founda- 
tions of the other? And can you be so in- 
fatuated as to entertain for a moment the 
idea of calling on catholic members to make 
the laws on which both church and state de- 
pend, and on catholic counsellors to execute 
them? I will give the catholics every me- 
rit which men can claim, and still the feel- 
ings which are incident to human nature 
would debar them from being able to make 
such laws as those who profess the establish- 
ed religion of this country are bound to do. 
—But a curious argument has been urged by 
every gent. on the opposite side who has 
spoke, that what the petitioners desire is 
little for us to give, and much for them to 
receive; I say the reverse is the true state- 
ment, They have little indeed to receive, 
compared with the much which we are call- 
ed upon to give. They are to receive access 
to a few official situations in the state, anda 
power of sitting in parliament. We are to 
give up that on which the vital liberties of 
ourcountry rest; that, which gives energy 
to our armies, and superiority to our navies; 
that, which supports us whole and unim- 
paired amidst the crash of surrounding na- 
tions, and maintains us in the proud pre- 
eminence’ which so happily and honourably 
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distinguishes the British name,—the glorious 
constitution of our country. Little for us 
to give! do you say? Call you the surren- 
der of the bill of rights, little ? a demolition of 
our church establishment, little? the pro- . 
testant succession, little ? What more have 
you to give, or what will remain to you 
worth preserving when you have given it? 
The hon. gent. tells you there is no danger 
ina state’s having its counsellors or ministers 
of a different religion, and he instances 
Sully and Neckar in France ; but they were 
protestants, and they did not acknowledge 
the authority of a foreign power within the 
reakn, which a catholic does : nor had they 
the larger portion in the community of their 
own persuasion, to support them in any in- 
novations which their religious tenets might 
urge them to attempt. A popish state may 
safely trust a protestant at the helm, for he 
acknowledges its supremacy; but the pro- 
testant nation cannot with the same security 
take a catholic who denies it—The same 
hon. gent. (Mr. Fox) has adduced Venice as 
an instance, where both religions equally 
managed the state. Surely he cannot be 
serious in offering us such a model. Does 
he quote her as an example ? Venice, where 
is she now? No longer a nation, but sunk 
and lost to the world, after all her pride for 
centuries! and her fall perhaps: accelerated 
by that very mixture of religious power 
which he recommends. [Some members 
smiling, Mr. Foster continued.] I see the 
gent. is not serious, but if he can. laugh so 
carelessly when the happiness of a country 
is at stake, I would advise him to spend a 
few months in Ireland: he would then learn 
what the feelings of the honest and the loyal 
protestant are on seeing his rights made a 
matter of doubt; and he would probably 
abstain from sporting with his happiness and 
tranquillity, by such impolitic and unpro- 
voked discussions. I shall conclude by re- 
minding the house of an old maxim; prin- 
cipiis obsta. It is a wise one, and bids you 
oppose this first attempt to break down the 
barriers which are drawn round the constitu- 
tion. A strong opinion has been firmly ex- 
pressed by a great and decided number in 
another place against this petition ; and let 
us too, with equal manliness and wisdom, 
declare our determination this night, by such 
a clear and conclusive majority as shall put 
the matter to rest, and discourage all future 
attempts to disturb the public repose, and 
endanger the national security. 

Mr. George Ponsonby.—Sir, -having long 
been acquainted with the great abilities of 
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the right hon. gentleman.who has just sat 
down, I might, perhaps, despair of encoun- 
tering him successfully, if I had not previ- 
ously received the assistance of one who is 
. altogether as able as the right hon. gent. and 
whom I shall always highly respect—it is the 
right hon. gent. himself: for I think I can 
clearly show that one half of the right hon. 
gentleman’s speech has incontrovertibly ans- 
wered the other. He has told us of the vic- 
tories of lord Nelson and lord Hutchinson in 
Egypt, gained by the efforts and assistance 
of Irishmen, from which he draws a con- 
clusive proof of the loyalty of the lower 
orders of the catholics ; and being also con- 
vinced of the loyalty of the higher orders of 
that body, he is determined to reward it, by 
—refusing the prayer of their petition. He 
has also informed us what is the protestant 
constitution—that it is a protestant king, 
protestant lords, and protestant commons— 
and has most emphatically and feelingly 
pointed out to us the danger of a protestant 
king surrounded by catholic counsellors. 
But pray, sir, who is to effect that? The 
answer is obvious. This very protestant 
king himself, It. is his Majesty, who, of 
his own free will, is to choose those coun- 
sellors, who are to introduce the paramount 
authority of the pope! Why, sir, if his Ma- 
jesty should unfortunately be surrounded by 
counsellors of such a description, and they 
should endeavour to intrigue for such a pur- 
pose, would it not be the very first act of his 
Majesty to dismiss from his counsels such 
wicked advisers?—-The right hon. gent. 
seems to be in fear for the safety of the Ha- 
noverian succession. Who, sir, is to com- 
pel any prince of the house of Hanover to 
surround himself with catholic advisers and 
a catholic council? It must be himself 
alone who can do this—and if ever a prince 
could be found, who would so far attempt 
to destroy the high trust reposed in him, by 
choosing advisers who should endeavour to 
subvert the constitution, or to change the 
nature of the government in church and 
state, 1 believe there can be no doubt but in 
this house there would be found many who 
would take a pride in moving to punish such 
_ advisers. The right hon. gent. says, that if 
you grant the prayer of this petition, they 
will not be contented ; in proof of which he 
adduces the various concessions heretofore 
made to the catholics; he says, the asser- 
tion made by an honourable gentleman, 
* that it was little for us to grant, but much 
for them to receive,’ ought to be inverted ; 
and he tells us also, that if we give them all 





we have, which is now but little, with 
little they will overturn the constitution ang 
the governnient in church and state, The 
right hon. gent. tells us, that if fifty orgj 
catholics obtain seats in parliament, ther 
will be much danger. In what that 

is to consist-I am at a loss to discover, . But 
how are these fifty or sixty to obtain seats in 
parliament ? What is.to become of the pro. 
testant gentry ? What is to become of their 
tenantry ? Who are the persons that areto 
return those catholics ? The fear of it is mog 
futile ; for my own part, I really belieyg 
there would not be ten catholics returned jn 
as manyyears. ‘The right hon. gent. allows 
however, that if even one hundred catholics 
should: obtain seats in this house, their efforts 
would be nugatory, or of very little avail 
against the other five hundred and fifty-eight, 
But, finding they have no weight or influence 
equal to what they expected, they become 
discontented here too—and what do theydo? 
The right hon. gent by a peculiar kind of 
logic, shows that they will dissolve the 
union. After having used their talents, 
their unanimity, and adherence to each 
other, without any avail, they contrive to 
dissolve the union in spite of the five hun. 
dred and fifty-eight, and send themselves 
back to Ireland, there to form a popish par- 
liament. There is something ridiculous 
I beg pardon, sir, for using that word—[ 
mean not the slightest disrespect to any gen- 
tleman, more especially the right hon: gent. 
to whose argument I am particularly allud 
ing, and for whose personal character I en- 
tertain the highest respect axd esteem—but 
I cannot help saying there is something not 
only ridiculous, but contemptible, to hear 
gentlemen argue that there is any actual dan 
ger to the constitution or the government 
from admitting a few catholics to have seals 
in parliament, I have, sir, however, heard 
arguments used in this house which have 
made on my mind a most deep impression, 
and from which one would be led to think 
that some men were sent here only to cif 
culate calumnies against, and to draw the 
most odious pictures of the character of our 
common country. I have heard it said, sif, 
that the mass of the Irish people are 
blood-thirsty, ignorant, and ferocious, and 
this is applied to the lower orders in paftr 
cular, that no protestant. would be safe ia 
living amongst them I have heard as much 
said in another place, but I did not feelit 
with so much pain and indignation theres 
I did with shame here. I cannot but fed 
sorry to hear such a character given 108 
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body of people, who, under so many disad- 
yantages-as they have had to contend with, 
are, in my opinion, the very reverse, in every 
t, of what they have been thus falsely 
described. ‘There never was so foul a mis- 
representation of the Irish character ; and I 
think one of the strongest proofs of this is, 
that those who have given this character 
have before and will again return to Ireland, 
and walk in the most perfect security in 
every part of it; and I defy any person liv- 
ing to prove a single instance in which the 
le who have been thus degradingly tra- 
duced have ever expressed the least personal 
gesentment, or inflicted any personal ven- 
¢e on them. A right hon, and learned 
gent. (the attorney-general) said yesterday, 
that if he had been in his Majesty's councils 
at the time, he would have objected to the 
elective franchise being granted to the catho- 
fics, and also to the establishment of the 
collegeof Maynooth. This latter objection, 
I own, struck me most forcibly. What 
would the learned gentleman do with the 
ratholics ? Would he have them brought up 
in the grossest ignorance? Would he per- 
mit them no place of education, by which 
they might be rendered useful members of 
society, and good and loyal subjects? or 
would he have them sent out of the country 
tobe educated in the seminaries of that pope, 
of whose principles he has so great a dread, 
and to whose power he thinks it necessary to 
oppose such strong and formidable bargiers ? 
lam heartily glad, sir, the right holt and 
learned gent. did-not form a part of his Ma- 
jesty's councils at the period when those sa- 
litary measures took place, and I sincerely 
and devoutly hope he never will be consult- 
ed onany future occasion of a similar kind. 
«So much haying been said, sir, of the dan- 


_ $e of a protestant king being surrounded 


with catholic advisers, I would wish to sup- 
pose an instance which may, perhaps, place 
the subject in .a somewhat different point of 
view. I will suppose there should be a gen- 
tleman born and educated as a catholic, who 
should be possessed of very superior talents 
and endowments ; that he was an excellent 
scholar ; a good historian ; a great financier ; 
an accomplished gentleman ; and a com- 
plete statesman ; and that a protestant king, 
understanding all this, should choose to em- 
ploy hin—would it not be an act of folly or 
madness, or both, in this man, after the 
king had-thus taken him into his confidence, 
if he should advise his sovereign: to adopt 
ay Measure that might tend to overturn the 
“onstitution or the state? It would most.un- 
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| questionably ; and such an adviser could not 
possibly escape being brought to condign pu- 
nishment for his attempt. It would be the 
same if there were moré catholies in the 
council ; and it is ridiculous to suppose that 
they would forfeit the confidence of their 
king, and draw on their heads the hand of 
vengeance and punishment, more than pro- 
testants would. But it seems, sir, in the 
opinions of some hen. gentlemen, that ca- 
tholics are unlike all other men ; that they 
are not to be believed on their oaths. Other 
dissenters of vatious classes may be believed 
on their oaths, but a catholic never; like 
the lover, ‘ if he swears, he'll certainly de- 
ceive.” The right hon. gent. who spoke 
last allows that many of those who have 
signed the petition, he knows to be ‘ men 
of worth.’ Yet the idea of a-catholie not 
being to be believed on his oath, can surely 
form no part in the character of a man of 
worth; nor can any man ever be entitled 
to that character, of whom such an idea can 
be seriously entertained. An objection has 
been urged against this petition, on the 
ground of its not being signed by any of the 
catholic clergy. I believe the true reason 
to be this—the catholics wished to have this 
measure understood, as it is really meant, 
a respectful petition for a civil right, uncon- 
nected with their religious tenets ; and there- - 
fore it was not signed by the clergy, because 
it was considered as an act relating solely to 
the laity cf that persuasion. I have a book 
in my pocket, sir, out of which I wid beg 
leave of the house to read a few short ex- 
tracts. Iam Aware that it is not the most 
agreeable thing to trespass on the patience 
of the house, by reading books to them; but 
there have been so many gross misrepresent- 
ations circulated against the tenéts of the 
catholics, in order to raise prejudices against 
their case, that I must intreat your indul+ 
gence. It is, sir, a Roman catholic pray 
book, which the clergy putiuto the hanc's of 
their flock, and out of which they perform 
their devotions. (Here the hon. gent, read 
a renunciation of the catholics, which went 
to show, that they do not think the pope in- 
fallible, or that they are or can be dispensed 
by any one, for any act of criminality, or 
breach of the laws of morality. Also, an 
oath, which says, in.express terms, that they 
do not believe in the infallibility of the pope, 
and that they owe allegiance to the king, 
under whose government they live; that the 
pope cannot give them dispensation. from, 
that allegiance ; but they are bound tq fight 
for and protect their king and his govern- 
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ment against all enemies, even though the | cantile world were imbued with the pofi 
pope himself should enter the kingdom at | that the poorer you couki make other coy, 
‘the head of an invading army.) Mr. Pon- | tries, the richer would be your own. | Ryo. 
sonby continued—lIf these, sir, are not sa- | land unfortunateiy imbibed this notion, At 
tisfactory renunciations and abjurations of| the time of the revoiution there wasa dy 
all those absurd tenets which have been at- | pute between two families which should 
tributed to these people, then, I think, no | sess the government.of this country, and In, 
‘such can be framed. J believe there is not | land became most unfortunately involved in 
a parish priest in Ireland who has not taken | the contest. I do not mention this, gig 
‘this oath, and God forbid they should think | with any intention of throwing the smalleg 
they were not bound to perform and strictly | degree of blame or censure on your ances. 
adhere to it! But, sir, if this dreadful cha-! tors. I merely adduce it as a matter of hig. 
racter of the catholics were true, I think the torical fact, to show how the Irish, have bee, 
protestants in Ireland must be the strangest | treated for so long a series of years, From 
set of beings that ever were formed. ‘There those who are mere men, yon cannot. ey 
are, sir, at this very moment, according to! pect the actions of superior beings. Yoy 
the articles of the union, a certain number | cannot expect the virtues of freemen from 





of noblemen and gentlemen who come over | slaves ; and when I reflect on this, instead § 


to this country to attend their duty in par- | of being astonished at the situation of the 
liament ; there are, perhaps, somewhere | Irish catholics, Iam rather surprised tha 
about one hundred, and these, most of | they have been able to conduct themselyy 
them, leave their property, their children, | so well as they have done. I am not sum 
and even in some cases their wives, under | prised, however, that they now petition; 
the care and protection of catholic servants ; | but I am very much surprised that a peti 
an] if these were the wretches which some | tion has not been presented loig before, | 
‘persons describe the lower orders of the Irish | own I am surprised the petitioners were c 
catholics to be, we should be the most un-/tholics, because I think the protestants 
feeling and careless guardians of all that is | should have voluntarily brought it forward, 
‘most dear to human nature, to trust them in | That would have produced the happiest ef. 
the care and custody of those who are under | fects, and have shown a confidence highly 
‘the immediate influence of their priests, and | honourable to them. Power, in itself, isat 
these men not to be believed on their oaths! | all times dangerous; but when you suffer 
But, sir, I will be bold to say, never was | one sect to lord it over another, you catinot 
there so foul a misrepresentation, and so| wonder if the feelings become warm and 
grossa calumny, as this against the Irish ca- | anini@ited, and if discontents and jealousig 
tholics. There never was a race of men in! are the consequence. Let us now, fora 
Europe who would preserve so much of what | moment, sir, consider the policy of Franeg, 
is good under so much oppression. I know | Fas est et ab, hoste doceri. Bonaparté ha 
them well ; and I know, at the same time, | formed an alliance with the pope, who ba 
‘that whatever there is of good in them, they | been at Paris, and ofticiated in placing the 
owe to themselves,—whatever there is bad in | crown of the empire on that emperor's head, 
‘them, ‘they owe to you. Yes, sir, I will say, | The Roman catholic is the established rel 
‘It is owing entirely to your bad government. | gion of France, and yet protestants are there 
Thave many friends and near connections here | admissible to-all otiices of honour, trust, and 
for whom I feel the highest respect, and | profit, gs well as catholics. If we were 
m ost affectionate regard. I Jove this coun- | land ani army to-morrow in France, dot 
try, sir, and would do every thing in my | any man imagine the protestants of thit 
ower to sérve it; but I will not flatter it. | country would join them ? Some persons ab 
You have governed Ireland badly. ‘That | fect to think, and do not scruple to say, they 
country has long appeared to you in the light can put more faith in protestants than in G 
of what has’ been vulgarly called “a bore.’’ | tholics. Let us see how far this is cons 
You have viewed it as a cast-oif, not worthy , nant with reason, and justified by the test of 
your. notice or regard, and so ministers got experience, so far as relates to ourselves 
‘gid of the trouble of it, they did not care! Prussia and Austria, in the last war, were both 
how, of inwhat way. I believe, sir, I can | our allies.. The king of Prassia, a protestant 
tr.ce thé origin of this misgovernment of | prince, took our subsidy, audcheated usofolt 
Ircand to ancient timés, and that its rise is) money,. by withdrawing hinself from vit 
. to be attributed to commercial jealousy. In alliance ‘and the war ; the latter, a catholi 


éxys of yore, those wise composed. il’ misi- | prince, bravely aut heagurably stood bya 
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fi’ he could fight no Jonger. In the last grounds which, when the question was dis: 
war, sit, France lost almost all her Ameri- | cussed before, I telt myself compelled to do. 
can or West India possessions ; but the | I observe with pleasure, that the application 
nilers of ‘that country, like wise politicians, | made by the petitioners has not been ad- 
‘n order to mike themselves amends, turned | vanced as a claim of right, but of expediency. 
gi] their attention to making themselves | I observe also, with equal pleasure, that the 
strong in Europe. They therefore added | hon. gent. has argued it upon that ground ;. 
Holland, Flanders, Italy, and Switzerland to | not that I mean to infer that the hon. gent. 
their former territory ; and when a peace , has abandoned the opinion he held upon 
took place, the greatest part of what we had | that subject; but that in the application of 
tiken from them in the East and West the principles which have governed his con- 
Indies was restored to them. Bonaparté | duct, he. has thought proper to-discuss the 
well knows now that whoever is strong in| question upon the ground of _ expediency. 
Burope must ultimately have the East and ‘That is the ground upon which I feel the 
West Indies. It is that which forms the ; measure ought alone to be discussed: for I 
strength and power of the political trea—it cannot allow, that at any time, under any 
js that which gives the lofty head and mag- | cifcumstances, or under any possible situa- 
nificent foliage, and which enables it to j tion of affairs, it ought to be diseussed or 
spread its branches to the most distant quar- | entertained as a claim or question of right. 
tets of the globe. Europe may truly be 'I, sir, have never been one of those who 
called magna mater virum; and as our have ever held that the term emancipation 
enemy has turned so much of his attention is, in the smallest degree, applicable to the 
to the consolidation of his power in Europe, , repeal of the few remaining penal statutes 
we ought to fullow so wise a policy and do to which the catholics are still liable. But, 
thesame. Above all, sir, we ought as much possibly, in my view of the grounds of ex- 
as possible to consolidate our strength, by pediency I may think it to be much more 
uniting the affections of all ranks and de- contradistinguished from the question of 
scriptions of persons among ourselves. And right than the hon. gent. does. He seems 
unless you think you will or can overfurn to consider that there is only a shade of dif- 
the constitution, by admitting a fewcatho- ference between the expediency and the 
liesto sit in parliament, you will do a most right: whereas my view of the difference is - 
politic act by granting the prayer of this pe- broad, evident, and fundamental. - I con- 
tition, and thereby uniting in affection and sider right, sir, as independent of circum- 
litical harmony every description of his stances, and paramount to them, whilst ex- 
Sey subjects, who will cheerfully join pediency is connected with circumstances, 
heart and hand, and Jay down their lives to- and, in a great measure, dependent upon 
gether, should it be necessary, in defence of them. | With regard to the admission of the 
that constitution and government under catholics to franchises, to the elective fran< 
which they all enjoy the benefit of equal | chise, or to any of those posts and offices 
liws: | which have been alluded to, I view all these 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and points as distinctiops to be given, not for 
spoke as follows :—Differing, sir, as I do, the sake of the person and the individual 
from the hon. gent. who proposed this mo- who is to possess them, but for the sake of 
tion, and differing also in many respects the public, for whose benefit they were 
from several of those who have opposed it, | created, and for whose advantage they are to 
I feel it necessary to state shortly, but dis- be exercised. In all times, therefore, sir, 
tinetly, t!e views, the motives, and the | and apon every occasion, whether relatin 
grounds upon which that ditference of opi- | to the Roman catholic or the. protestant dis- 
Bion is founded. But in doing this, sir, I senter, to the people of Ireland, or to the 
canpot refrain from expressing, in the first people of England, I have always, from. a 
‘instance, the very great satisfaction I feel at due regard to the constitution, been of opi- 
the temper and the moderation with which nion, that we are bound to consider, not 
the motion was introduced, and with which, | merely what is desired by a part, but what 
for so many reasons, I am particularly desirous | is best and most advantageous for the whole, 
that the discussion should be conducted. | And, therefore it is, sir, that I think it not 
Happy, sir, am I also, that the manner in ‘ sufficient to shew, that what is demanded is 
which the subject has been introduced has ; not likely to be prejudicial, but that it is 
relieved me from the necessity of entering . proper to take a comprehensive view of all 
at large inty those general principles and | the = connected with it, whee ; 
372 
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ther they relate to the time at which the 
measure is proposed, the manner in which 
it is discussed, or the effect that is likely to 
‘follow from the discussion. That, sir, is 
my’ view of contemplating the propriety of 
acceding to the wishes of the catholics, or of 
refusing them. It was upon that principle 
that ] felt satisfaction in the repeal of those 
Jaws against the catholics which have been 
abolished ; ‘and from the abolition of which 
I certainly am not one who infers that dan- 
ger to the country with which some gentle- 
men seem to be sodeeply impressed. But, 
sir, deeply as I felt that satisfaction, I also 
felt that in no possible case previous to the 
wnion could the privileges now deraanded 
be given, consistently with a due regard to 
the protestant interest in Jreland, to the in- 
ternal tranquillity of that kingdom, the 
frame and structure of our constitution, or 
the probability of the permanent connexion 
ef Ireland with this country. It is true, 
sir, that after the union I saw the subject 
ina diffetent light; but whilst that event 
was in contemplation I did state, as the hon. 
gent. says, that the measure would make a 
material difference in my opinion; but he 
has also stated, what is very true, that I did 
not make a distinct pledge. On*the con- 
traty, i belieye the line of argument I took 
was, that if it should be thought right to 

ive what the catholics required, it might 
be giyen after the union with more safety 
to the empire ; or if it-were thought proper 
to retuse giying jt, that it might thep be rer 
fused without producing those disastrous 
gonsequences which might have been ap 

rehended before the union. I come then, 
bir, to the present discussion perfectly tree 
and unfettered. I certainly was of opinion, 
that under a united parliament those pri- 
yileges might be granted under proper guards 
and conditions, so as not to produce any 
danger to the established. church or the pro- 
testant cogstitution. And I remain this day 
of that opinion, apd still think, if, from 
_ gther circumstances, there wag no objection 
to complying: with the demands of the ca- 
tholies, and if by a wish they could be car- 
ried into effect, I own, siz, I see none of 
thoge dangers which have been urged by 
some gentlemen, nor co] think that the 
introduction pf a certain proportion of ca- 
tholics into the imperial parliament would 
be likely to be productive of any influence 
er efrect detrimental) or injprioys to the wel- 
fare of ‘the state, or the safety and security. 
of the constitution. But, sir, jn selivering 











to shut my eyes to this conviction, that, 
catholic, however honourable his intention 
may be, must feel anxious to advance thy 
interests of his religion ; it is in the very, 
ture of man; he may disclaim and Tenounes 
this wish for a time, but there is no ms 
who is at all acquainted with the operations 
of the human heart who does not know thet 
the catholic must feel that anxiety whep, 
ever the power and the opportunity may be 
favourable to him. But, if these 

and conditions to which I have alluded. ha 
been applied,-and which, could my wishe 
have been accomplished, it would hay 
been my endeavour to have applied, I firmly 
believe no danger would have existed, aud 
no injury could haye been apprehended, | 
—— so on grounds different from thos 
which have been stated by others: not bg 
cause as catholics they had been engaged in 
any of the scenes pregeding the rebellion; 
Ido not mean, however, to say, that th 
catholics were not engaged in it in greater 
numbers for the reasons that have heey 
stated.—J go further; though jacobin prin, 
ciples were the foundation of the rebellion, 
yet I do not mean to deny, that the influeng 
of the priests, themselyes tainted with JAC» 
bin principles, might not haye aggravated 
the evil, though they were not the causeaf 
it, My idea, sir, was not to apply testsig 
the religious tenets of the catholics, but tests 
applicable to what was the source and foun 
dation of the evil, to render the priests, im 
stead of making them the instruments of 
poisoning the minds of the people, depen: 
dent in some sort upon the government, and 
thus links, as it were, between the ZOverls 
ment and the people. ‘That, sir, woul 
have been a wise andacomprehensive system 
that would haye beep the system whieh | 
should have felt it to be my wish, and 
thought it to have been my duty, to haw 
proposed. J] never thought that it woul 
have been wise or prudent to have throws 
down rudely or abruptly the guards and 
fences of the constitution ; but J did think, 
that if the system J have alluded to had been 
deemed proper to be adopted, it ought to 
have been accompanied with those checks 
and guards, and with every regulation tha 
could have given additional respect and im 
fluence to the established church, to the 
support and protection pf the protestant-im- 
terests, and to the encouragement of every 
measure that could tend to propagate 
spread the example of the pretestant.religion 
These were the general views and intenticit 
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sible to have found that general concurrence 
which I so anxiously desired; if I could 
have carried them into effect in the manner 
[have stated; if persons of more ability and 
xperience than myself would have digested 
them, I am still inclined to, think, that in- 
stead of being attended with those dangerous 
gopsequences which some gentlemen. ap- 

d, they would have afforded increased 
security to the church, and have been fa- 
yourable to the welfare of the state, to the 
stability of the constitution, and to the ge- 
petal strength and interest of the empire.— 
But when I state this, sir, J must also re- 
mind the house, that I considered the period 
of the union as the period favourable for the 
adoption of such a measure ; not because 
any pledge had been given, but because 
there was a greater likelihood that the mea- 
gue might be adopted afier the unjon than 
before it. The period was favourable also 
on another account; favourable from the 
recent impressions that might be expected 
tobe made on men’s minds, of .the probabi- 
lity of increased security from the union ; 
from being amalgamated and incorporated 
with the imperial legislature, remote from 
the dangerous ipfiyence that might at times 
pe supposed to operate upon, and overawe 
the local legislature of Ireland. Sir, I re- 
neat, that it under the recent impression of 
these circumstgnces I could have brought 
forward the measure as the first fruits of the 
usion, I should have hoped there might 
have been a disposition to have reeeived it 
without rekindling those religious animo- 
sities, or reviving those contending interests, 
between catholic and protestant, which, 
whenever they do exist, are most adverse to 
the welfare, the prosperity, and the happi- 
nessof the state. ‘This, sir, was the view 
ja which I considered this most important 
gubject ; these were the objects which I 
wished to attain; but cixcumstances, un- 
fortunate circumstances in my opinion, ren- 
deed.it at that period impossible to bring 
forward. the measure in the way in which | 
then hoped it might be practicable to bring 
it forward—in the only way in which I 
think jt onght. at any time to be brought 
forward—in the only way in which it could 
be brought forward, with advantage to the 
slaims of those whose petition is now under 
consideration, or with any hope of recon- 
dling al} ditferences, of burying all animo- 
fities, and of producing that perfect union, 
inthe advantages of which gentlemen on 
all sides so entirely cgncur. What the cir- 
gumstances were to which I allude, as | ave 
jpg at that time prevented me trom calling 
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the attention of parliament to this subject,: 
.in the manner and with the prospects which 
I wished, it is not now necessary for me to 
state. All the explanation which I thought 
it my duty to give, I gave at that time— 
more I do not feel myself now called npon 
to give ; and nothing shall induce me to.en~ 
ter’ into further details upon this subject. I 
shall therefore now content myself with 
stating, that the circumstances which made 
me fee] that it was then improper to. bring 
forward this question, and which led to the 
resignation of the then administration, have 
made so deep, so lasting an impression upon 
my mind, that so Jong as those circumstan- 
ces continue to operate, I shall feel it aduty 
imposed upon me not only not to bring for+ 
ward, but net in any manner to be a.party 
in, bringing forward or in agitating this ques- 
tion. Having said thus much, sir, upon 
the opinions I then entertained, and upon 
the principles which then, and I trust always, 
will, govern my conduct, I think it right-to. 
add, that the whole of the plan which I had 
formed, the whole essence of the systema 
which J meant to have proposed, was a mea 
sure of peace, of union, of conciliation— 
a measure which J did hope would have had 
the effect of softening down all religious 
differences, of extinguishing all animosities, 
and of uniting all men of both religions ia 
one common Zeal for the preservation of tae 
constitution,-and for the general happiness 
and prosperity of the empire. But, sir, de- 
sirous as] then was of proposing this meg- 
sure,and sanguine as I wasin my,hopes of its 
success, nothing could be farther from may, 
intention than to bring it forward if there 
did not appear a rational prospect of its: being 
carried, (not with unanimity, for upen such 
an important subject that I knew was impose 
sible), but with general concurrence; bes 
cause I knew, that if it were brought forward 
under other gircumstances,. instead of pros 
ducing the effect I wished, it weuld only 
tend to reyive those animosities which .] 
wished to extinguish, to aggravate those 
difficulties which I wished finally to remove, 
Not being able, from the circumstances tg 
which I haye alluded, ta propose the, mea 
sure which I thought likely ta be preductive 
of such beneficial] efiects, I did then form 
the determination net te press it at any pe- 
riod, unless I thougltt it could be done.with 
that prospect of success, gnd with that ge« 
neral concurrence, without which.-it-can ges 
ver be beneficial. When I use the termge, 
neral concurrence, I am-sure I shall not be 
supposed ever to have. been so-visionary.ag 
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importance, and upon which men’s feelings 
and passions are so strongly excited, could 
éver be carried with perfect unanimity, but 
I mean with that general concurrence which 
would have enabled us to gratify the wishes 
of one party, without awakening the fears, 
or exciting the jealousy of the other. 
Whatever gentlemen may think of the ab- 
stract rights of the petitioners, or of the 
expediency of complying with the prayer of 
their petition, I am-sure they will agree with 
mein thinking, that the chance of extin- 
guishing all those animosities which have 
unfortunately prevailed, and of producing 
that‘perfect union which we all wish, must 
depend upon the combination of circum- 
stances under which the measure is brought 
forward. —Not having in any degree changed 
my opinion upon this subject, regarding it 
in the same point of view Idid then, and 
retaining the same feelings, I must say that 
at the present moment I think I see little 
chance, I should rather say I see no chance, 
of its being carried at all, certainly not in 
that way which I meant, and in which way | 
only I think it can be productive of real ad- | 
vantage to the petitioners, or of benefit to’ 
the state, I mean as a measure of peace and ' 
conciliation. —If then, sir, the question is— 
not now to be carried, I think that to agi- | 





even if it could now be carried, so far fron: 
producing conciliation and union, it would 
tend, on the contrary, to disappoint all the 
prospects of advantage which under other 
circumstances would be derived from ‘jt, 
Even those gentlemen who have argued the 
most strongly in favor of this measure have’ 
candidly confessed, that in the present state 
of men’s minds, it is not likely to be carried; 
T am sure I shall not be contradicted when} 
say, that ever since the union this subject 
has in a very considerable degree attracted. 
public attention ; and that of late, notwith. 
standing the other events which have occy- 
pied the public mind, it has been the subject 
of much conversation both in public and 
private, particularly since the catholic pe 
tition has been presented, and since the hon; 
gent. has given notice of his present motion; 
and I should disguise my real sentiments if 
I did not say, that at present the prevailing 
sentiment is strongly against this measure; 
what circumstances may occur to overcome: 
that sentiment it is not for me to predict or 
conjecture. In speaking of the probability 
of carrying this question at this time, 1 ean- 
not but advert to what fell from the hon, 
gent. who opened the debate this day, re 
specting the decision which tcok place last 
night in another place. I know perfectly 





tate it, under such circumstances, will only | well, that no man can mention the decision 
tend to revive those dissentions which we of another branch of the legislature for’ the 
wish to extinguish, to awaken all that purpose of irfluencing, much Jess of con 
warmth and acrimony of discussion which trolling, the decision of this house. I know 
has-heretofore prevailed, and to excite those , there are many instances where differences 





hopes, which, if they are to be disappoint- | 
ed, may be productive of the greatest mis- | 
chief. As to the chance of carrying the ques- | 
tion at present with general concurrenee, of | 
gratifying the catholics without offending | 
the protestants, of confirming the affections | 
of the one without raising the suspicions and 
exciting the fears of the other, not only in 
Ireland but in England, I confess there ap- 
pears to me to be none. I lament itas much 
as any man can do. I lament that the 
{mpression which now prevails has taken 
place ; many circumstances have combined 
to produce that impression, all of which 
are to be deplored. I ask any gentleman 
whether he does not believe, looking to the 
opinions ot the members of the established 
church, of the nobility, of ‘the men of 
property, of the midtiling and respectable 
classes of societye-I ask him, whether he 
does not believe, looking at the sentiments 
of the mass of the protestants of this coun- 
try, and of Ireland, that there is the great- 





est repugnance: to this measure, and that 


of opinion have prevailed between this and 
the other house of parliament, in which the 
sentiments of this house, in concurrence 
with the public opinion, properly expressed, 
have ultimately prevailed. I am as faras 
any man, sir, from wishing not to hold high 
the undoubted privileges of this house ; but 
if I am right in my general view of this 
subject, I think the determination to which 
Tam alluding ought not to be laid out of our 
consideration, because it goes to the very 
essence of the measure itself, 1 mean_as far 
as relates to the practical advantages that are 
to be derived from it. Supposing then that 
we were all agreed as to the propriety of 
granting the prayer of this petition, is it not 
our duty to consider what: bad effects might 
be produced by the marked difference which’ 
would then subsist between. this house and 
the other branch of the legislature upon thié 
subject ? If carried atall, it ought, as I have 
already stated, to be carried with generil 
concurrence, «:d when an endeavour # 
made to carry a measure, the object @ 
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which is to conciliate one part of his majes- 
ty’s subjects, care must be taken not to 
shock the feelings of a much larger class of 
the community. Under such circumstances, 
when such an opinion has been given by 
another branch of the legislature, we are 
bound to take it into our consideration in de- 
ciding upon the line of conduct we ought to 
adopt, because this is a subject in which no 
man can act wisely or prudently who acts 
entirely from) his own views or his own feel- 
ings. It is his duty to his country, to the 
catholics, and to the community, to look at 
itin acombined point of view, to consider all 
the probable effects of carrying it (if it were 
practicable) with such a strong sentiment 
prevailing against, or of failing to carry: it, 
may produce. Upon this part of the sub- 
ject there is one point on which I wish to 
saya few words. It has been urged by some 
gentlemen, that we ought to go intoa com- 
mittee, whatever we may resolve to do at 
last ; and some of the minor grieyances un- 
der which the catholics are said to labour 
have been pointed out, upon which it is said 
there can be no difference of opinion on the 
propriety of granting them relief—such as 
the circumstance of catholics engaged in a 
military life coming over to this country, and 
who are thereby exposed to the operation of 
the test act, which they are not at home. 
‘Another circumstance which has been men- 
tioned is, that the catholics in the army are 
not only to be allowed to have mass per- 
formed, but they are compelled to attend 
protestant. worship. Sir, I contend that 
these points are much too unimportant to 
induce us to go into a committee upon a pe- 
tition which embraces the whole of this im- 
portant subject, and which excites the hopes 
and fears of all the subjects of the united 
Kingdoin.—I again repeat, that I do lament 
that this subject has now been brought for- 
ward ; I lamént for the sake of the catholics 
themselves ; I jament for the general interest 
ef the country, that gentlemen have thought 
proper to agitate this subject at this moment. 
That gentlemen have a perfect right to ex- 
ercise their judgement upon this subject I 
do not deny; I do not complain of their 
conduct; I only Jament that they have felt 
it their duty to bring it forward at this pe- 
Tiod, ansl under the present circumstances ; 
when, if they were to succeed, the conse- 
quences would not be such as we all desire ; 
and if they fail, they may be such as we 
must all regret. And now, sir, let me ask 
the hon. gent. wio has brought forward the 
Pisses iavtivn, and whe iairly avows that 








his object is that every thing should be con- 
ceded to the catholics; let me ask the hon, 
gent. (Mr. Grattan) who supported the mo- 
tion last night with such a splendour of elo- 
quence, what effect this is likely to produce 
upon the catholics themselves ? When the 
hen. member, or the hon. mover of the 
question, talk of the effect of disappointing 
hopes that have been raised, I trust they have 
over-rated and exaggerated it. But one of 
these gentlemen did state, that amongst the 
possible causes of a religious feeling having 
mixed and operated in the late rebellion, 
might be enumerated the hope held out by 
lord Fitzwilliam, that the claims of the ca- 
tholics would be taken into consideration. 
They allege the disappointment of .-that 
hope as one of the causes that might have 
tended to produce the rebellion. If that be 
their conviction, what must they think who 
wish to go into a committee upon the peti- 
tion, and yet are of opinion that they still 
reserve to themselves the freedom of rejeet- 
ing it altogether, or of rejecting it -in its 
most important parts? I submit this to the 
consideration of the house shortly, but dis- 
tinctly ; it rests upon grounds so obvious and 
so strong, that it will be taking up your 
time unnecessarily, to debate upon them. 
I submit this with a wish that the measure 
will be brought forward and carried with any 
thing like a general concurrence. “But, the 
circumstances which rendered it impossible 
for me to urge and press it then, make it 
impossible for me to urge and press it now ; 
feeling as I do, that to press it, and to fail, 
or to press it and even carry it with such a 
strong opposition, are alternatives, both of 
them so mischevious, that it will be difficult 
to decide between them. Seeing, sir, what 
are the opinions of the times, what is the 
situation of men's minds, and the: senti- 
ments of all descriptions and classes—of the. 
other branch of the legislature, and even the 
prevailing opinion of this house, I feel that 
I should act contrary to a sense of my duty, 
and even. incensistenly with the original 
ground upon which I thought the measure 
ought to be brought forward, if I counten- 
anced it under the present circumstances, or 
if I hesitated in giving my decided negative 
to the house going into a committee. 

Mr. Windham rose and spoke in substance 
as follows: Sirf I consider the question 
now before the house; as one naturally and 
immediately the consequence of the Jegisiae 
tive union established between Great Britain 
and Ireland, and one to which the catholics 


of Ireland were ceriaialy taught to look fee 
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ward in the course of all the arguments urged 
in favour of that measure, both in and out 
of parliament: I think, and have long 
thought, it is that measure by which alone 
the great union of protestant and catholic 
can be brought about. When the proposi- 
tion for the union was first brought forward, 
Thad strong objections to the measure ; and 
I was only reconciled to it upon the idea, 
that all disabilities attaching on the catholics 
were to be removed, and that the whole po- 
pulation would be united in interests and 
affections. Believing this to be the case, sir, 
and finding that impediments were started to 


this measure much stronger than I was pre-- 


pared to apprehend, I relinquished the ad- 
rhinistration, because I thought the measure 
indispensable to the safety of this empire ; 
and I have seen nothing since to change my 
opinion on that point. The right hon. gent. 
has ‘avowed that his opinion was then the 
same; and surely if it was expedient in 
1801; if the circumstances of the country 
then imperiously called for its adoption ; 
‘surely it is still more loudly called for by 
the eircumstances of the present moment ; 
and I know of no alteration that has taken 
place in the circumstances of the ‘empire 
that can be truly said to render it less expe- 
dient now. The right hon. gent., in every 
thing which he has offered as argument 
against the question itself, has referred to 
times past; but how those arguments can 
apply to the present day he has not stated. 
The right hon. gent. has said that many per- 
sons. are averse to the measure, that the 
clergy and the nobility are opposed to it, 
and. that the public mind is not unanimous in 
its favour. Why, sir, if the catholics are 
to be told they must ‘wait until all the ob- 
jections which passion, or prejudice, or ig- 
norance, or caprice may suggest, are per- 
fectly silent ; and that no man is to be found 
in or out of parliament opposed to their 
wishes, I am afraid their hopes of success 
must be postponed to a very distant day in- 
‘deed: but, sir, 1 am not aware of this very 
general sentiment of the leading clergy, the 
nobility, or the public at large, against this 
measure ; unless we take the speeches ut- 
tered in this or another house of parliament, 
opposed by other speeches, at least equally 
strong and independent, for that general 
sentiment; or unless we consider the decla- 
tations of a few individuals, in different 
quarters of the kingdom, or a few newspa- 
per publications from prejudiced authors, as 
expressive of that general sentiment. But 
if arguments drawn from such sources are 


insisted on ; if no measure is ever to passin 
parliament which has not the unanim 
sense of the country in its favour, prejudigg 
and passion may for ever triumph over reason 
and sound policy. But, sir, as long as 4 
catholic remains in these countries, such ob. 
jections will exist. They are founded upon 
the very essence of opinions, which you cap 
never femove from those minds, on the 
first principles of which they are rooted, 
And so long as they exist, there never wij] 
be wanting an outcry against the claims of 
the catholics. -I should be glad to know 
what public question that ever came forwar] 
in this house has had in its favour such ung. 
nimity, that there could be no objection tp 
it? While we have to encounter prejudice 
and oppose confederacy, how is it possible 
that truth and reason can be victorious with 
unanimity? But to say that this house ist 
be deterred by popular clamour or prejudiced 
objections from exercising its fair yadgment, 
is tantamount to a declaration that no disor 
ders» can be removed, no abuses corrected, 
no tyranny subdued. I therefore must resist 
and deprecate such arguments coming from 
the righ hon. gent. against this motion, @ 
unparliamentary, unconstitutional, and dan 
gerous. But, sir, I know of no reason 
why that measure which his majesty’s mé 
nister is of opinion was expedient, and 
ought to have been done four years ago, and 
may be done hereafter, ought not to be done 
now: and as to any danger that can arist 
from bringing forward the question now, a 
isalledged without the chance of success, the 
only mischief I can apprehend is fromy the 
refusal, which must recoil upon ministet 
themselves, as the anuse of it. The whole 
of the right hon. member's speech upon this 
subject is indefinite, full of mystery, ant, 
to me at Jeast, not clearly intelligible. ‘The 
| right hon. gent. has talked of expediency @ 
distinct from right. But th claim of the 
catholics is not set up upon what is termeds 
fantastical claim of right, but a plain and 
common right to an equal share audpattice 
pation in the benefits of the constitution a 
der which they live. I am myself disposed 
to rest the principal part of the rer 
expediency, without excluding right. 

the right hon. gent. will hear only of expe 
diency. But this sort of attack upon print 
ples of right cannot be maintained... Right, 
in the strictest sense of the word, ds employ 
ed by the right hon. gent., no where existt 
but even on the ground of right as a Cait 
of nature, the catholic petition, F say,® 





founded in justice. They state that wht 
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they ask is founded on political expediency ; | vinists, and Lutherans ; many of the Greek 


and. the policy and expediency, of acceding 
to their petition, is only rebutted by alleg- 
ing, that to grant their claims would be at- 
tended with the greatest danger to our pro- 
testant establishments in charch and state. 
What this danger is, from the best consider- 
ation I have been able to give to the subject, 
[am utterly at a loss to discover ; the onus 
of proof lies upon those who plead that dan- 

. But, looking to all the dangers; as 

|] these which those who oppose this mo- 
tion plead, as those which there may be any 
reasonable ground to apprehend, I vhink 
that to grant now the claims of the catholics 
is by much the less dangerous policy to pur- 
sue. For the present, however, I shall not 
trespass on the attention of the house by ar- 

ing the question further ;.I shall content 
myself with entering my solemn protest 
qgainst the species of argument urged by 
his majesty’s ministers against this petition, 
and declaring my firm resolution to persevere 
in this object, which I consider as best cal- 
culated for the safety of that very protestant 
establishment to which it is said to be inimi- 
cal; and I have the strongest hope, anxiety, 
and confidence, that the period is not far re- 
mote when this house will see the justice 
and‘sound policy of conceding this salutary, 
wise, and beneficent measure. 

Sir John Newport—Sir, though I natu- 
rally feel solicitous (feeling and thinking as 
I now and always have done upon this sub- 
ject) to assign my reasons for the vote I 
shall this night give on a question of such 
vital importance to the empire in general, 


.and Ireland in particular; yet even under 


this impression, the lateness of the hour 
will prevent me from trespassing more than 
afew short minutes on the attention of the 
house ; nor should I now have risen but for 
the purpose of viewing this subject upon 
the untrodden ground of an example, so 
precisely opposite in all its circumstances, 
and bearing so directly on the temperate re- 
quests of the petitioners, as to call forcibly 
for your notice.—It is the result of an ex- 
periment fairly tried upon a great nation, 
possessing above seven millions of inhabi- 
tants, varying most widely in their religious 
tenets, convulsed by the difference of those 
tenets, and the restrictions founded upon 
them during many centuries ; yet at length 
procuring internal peace and tranquillity, 
and external strength and respect, by the 
facrifice of those restrictions. ‘The nation, 
sir, was Hungary ; of her seven millions of 
whabitants one half were protestants, Cal- 
Vou. IV, | 








church, and many Jews. Often had even 
| Mahomet been called in to the aid of Calvin, 
,and the crescent glittered on the walls of 
Buda. . At length, in 1791, at the most 
violent crisis of disturbance, a diet was 
called, and passed a decree, by which they 
secured the fullest and freest exercise of re- 
ligious faith, worship and education ; or- 
dained that churches and chapels should be 
built for all sects without description ; that 
the protestants of both confessions should 
depend on their own spiritual superiors 
alone, freed from swearing by the usual 
oaths, namely—** by the holy virgin Mary, 
the saints, and chosen of God.” ‘And then, 
sir, came the great and leading clause, 
granting, in the fullest extent, every point 
which is in the utmost contemplation of the 
present petitioners to this house :—* The 
** public offices and honours, whether high 
** or low, great or small, shall be given to 
natural-born Hungarians, who have de- 
served well of their country, and posseses 
the other requisite qualifications, without 
any respect to their religion.” This, sir, 
was the policy pursued in an Hungarian 
diet, consisting of nearly 400 members, in 
a state whose form of government ap- 
proaches more nearly’ to our own than al- 
most any other in Europe, with a Roman 
catholic establishment of great opulence ; 
adopted, too, at a period when it was to be 
subjected to the severest trial as to its social 
and political effects. It has passed that fiery 
ordeal : it has undergone a trial of fourteen 
revolutionary years, equal, in fact, to the 
trial of a century less disturbed and agitated: 
«nd what have been its effects? When the 
French advanced in their course like a tor- 
rent, within a few days march of Vienna, 
the Hungarians, before so divided, and so 
disaffected to each other, rose en masse, as 
it is termed, ‘* in the sacred insurrection,” 
to preserve their sovereign, their rights and 
liberties : and the apprehension of their ap- 
proach dictated to the reluctant Buonaparté 
the immediate signature of the treaty of 
Leoben. Such, sir, have been the effects 
of such a measure in Hungary. The Ro- 
mish hierarcliy in Hungary exists in all its 
former splendour and opulence. Never has 
an attempt been made to diminish it: and 
there, almost alone in civilized Europe, at 
least in that quarter of it, have revolutionary 
principles failed of making the smallest suc- 
cessful inroad. Does this case, or ‘does it 
not, as I have stated, bear directly on the 
case of the catholics of Iresand? Has a 
3U 
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R-man catholic potentate, not the least at- 
tached to his religion in Europe, set you 
such an example, and given you decided 
proof of its great and happy effects, by such 
a trial? And do you, a protestant legisla- 
ture, fear to submit your religion to a simi- 
Jar test? Will you eternally keep up the 
wall of proscription, when they have thrown 
it down? This, sir, affords a direct refu- 
tation of the assertion made in the petition 
from the city of Dublin, (see p. 218) which 
states that the Roman catholics are at pre- 
sent placed upon a footing of political pow- 
er not enjoyed by any other dissenters from 
the established religion in any other state of 
Europe. Convinced as I am, sir, of the 
‘wisdom and sound policy of acceding to this 
petition, I shall give my most cordial assent 
to the motion of the hon. member who so 
ably introduced this debate. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald (knight of Ker- 
ry) protested, that the conviction upon his 
mind upon the present question was, that if 

he decision was not certain, he would an- 
ticipate the most fatal and dangerous conse- 
quences arising from it. One point only he 
wished to direct the attention of the heuse 
to. He had uniformly supported this mea- 
sure, while he had the honour to sit in the 
Irish house of commons, and gave his vote 
for the union of the two countries, with the 
conviction on his mind, that the present 
measure would immediately follow. His 
only hope at present was, and he implored 
the house most earnestly, that if they should 
refuse to go into a committee upon the pe- 
tition, the gentlemen of this country parti- 
cularly would obliterate from their minds 
the gross and scandalous calumnies which 
had been thrown out against the catholics of 
Ireland, and which would only be cast back 
With increased disgrace upon the fabricators. 
tle spoke as a man of eandour, and he again 
hoped the gentlemen of England would not 
be led away by such foul calumny and viru- 
lent abuse. 

Mr. Archdall said, asthe subject was so 
much exhausted, he should not enter into the 
discussion at large, but rose only to justify, 
if he could, the opinion on which he should 
give his vote, and to advert to some opinions 
which other gentlemen had given, and from 
which, very respectfully, and, indeed, reluc- 
tantly, he confessed he must dissent. In this 
he should avoid every thing which could ir- 
ritate the catholics; it was sufficient for him 
if his conviction compelied him to oppose 
- their petition. He never would affront their 
feelings, which he neither wiched nor was 
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able to do. He said he should not be gad 
to have the ability to do it, and. he should 
ashamed to have the wish: but, it was with 
regret that he adverted to the opinion’ of, 
learned gentleman opposite (Mr. Pon 

who, in answer to what he called the @ 
lumnies of the hon. and learned doctory 
speech yesterday, had said that the hon. don 
tor himself was a contradiction of those @ 
lumnies; that they could not be true, ang 
that the Irish were not of the sanguinay 
temper which had been misrepresented, wa 
proved by the hon. and learned doctor, 
walking the streets of this metropolis in safe. 
ty. He:said he would not call such an opi. 
nion as this a hint, for it was in truth, vey 
broadly expressed, nor was it necessary 
notice it, farther than by saying, it reminded 
him of a familiar and ludicrous story of thé 
quaker and the mad dog. ‘* I will not bet 
thee nor kick thee, but I will turn thee ou 
and give thee an ill name.” He was sur, 
however, that the learned doctor would still 
continue to walk the streets in safety. He 
said, he could not agree with the hon. gent 
who introduced the petition; and who hal 
represented the catholics as having giver 
support to the unioa, and as having for that 
reason a right to claim the object of theit 
petition. He said, on whatever ground thet 
claims might be founded, they could not bt 
founded on that, for it was well known th 
support they gave the union was a very poor 
one. He would tell the house what it wa 
It would appear in three instances, which ht 
would mention without any remark: fits, 
however, wishing the house to recolled, 
that the public affairs of the catholics ha 
been used for many years to be conducted 
by a select committee, consisting cf gentle 
men the most distinguished in the cathelit 
body for their property, principles and & 
lents, and in number about sixty. Of thes 
the late lord Kenmare was at the head, 4 
most amiable and respectable noblem#m 
Who was at the head of it now, he did nd 
know. He said, when the union was fitt 


‘proposed to the house of commons of It 


land, it was scarcely considered enough tt 
be debated; it was defeated; for, thought 
was indeed carried through the house by tlt 
accidental majority of a single voice, 

was defeat sufficient to induce the prudent 
of government to postpone it to the next 
sion of parliament. On this occasion how 
did the eatholics act? It was an occasion # 
important that they could not have been i 
difierent to it, and must have had an opinidl 


| one way or the other; but they kept alot 
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_and kept silence, which might be interpreted 
either way; they said nothing, and they did 
nothing, and this was the first instance of 
such support as they gave to the union. The 
union, however, was still going on; but 
while it was uncertain which way it would 
go, the catholics at last broke through their 
silence, and one of their select committee 
came with a message to some of the gentle- 
men who conducted the opposition to the 
union, which message in substance, and he 
believed in words, was this, -‘ if you, gen- 
tlemen, will now join us in insisting on our 
emancipation, we will join you in opposing 
the union.” Those gentlemen thought it 
best to decline this overture, and this is the 
second instance of the support which the 
catholics gave to the union. But the next 
session of parliament was’ now approaching, 
and this great measure of the union had now 
been so much considered, that addresses in 
its fayour came from every county in the 
kingdom. Among the signatures of the pro- 
testants to these addresses, appeared the sig- 
natures of many catholics; catholic noble- 
men, and catholic clergy, and some catholic 
individuals sent addresses from themselves. 
But, was there any address in favour of this 
measure from the catholic body ?. No! Was 
there any address from the select committee ? 
No! Was there any summons, notice, or 
advertisement for any public meeting under 
any denomination, where the influence of 
respectable catholics, individually or collec- 
tively, might have been of use in promoting 
the union? No such thing! In spite of this, 
however, the union passed into a Jaw in par- 
liameat, and this was the third and the last 
instance of that support which is boasted to 
have been given by the catholics to the union. 
How far, on this ground, their claims could 
be entitled to success, he would leave the 
house to judge.—He said, there were other 
grounds, on which at another time, those 
glaims might appear more probable to suc- 
geed: for, recollecting the concessions which 
were made to them in the year 1793, and at 

express recommendation of government, 
in which he had concurred with many gen- 
tlemen then present; recoliecting that they 
had pledged themselves in an address almost 

‘Unanimous to the crown, that they would 
consider on such measures as should tend to 
ynite in sentiment all. descriptions of his 
Majesty's subjects ; recollecting, that to car- 
ty this purpose into effect, how much there 
Was still to do, he thought the catholics had 
good cause to expect that more would be 
done, He said it might be wise to make 
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concession gradual; because, all which. is 
right, cannot always be done at once. He 
said, the embarrassment of the question was 
not what more was to be done, but that at 
present we could do nothing; that in this 
point of view, the catholics had a good cause 
badly conducted. A cause which the pro- 
testants had contributed to make good, and 
which the catholics had conducted badly. 
By this he did not. mean that the catholics 
were bad subjects, for he believed them td 
be loyal; nor that they were bad men, for 
he believed them as good as the protestants ; 
nor that this was a bad petition, for it was 
very well and respectfully worded; nor yet 
that their cause was badly conducted by 
being placed in the hands of the honourable 
gentleman opposite. He said, that when 
the catholics were once determined to apply 
to that house at that time, which was all the 
badness of conduct which he meant to men- 
tion, and when the king’s minister had de- 
clined to interfere, there certainly was no 
interference more are or proper for 
their purpose than that which they had soli- 
cited from the hon. gentleman, who, he said, 
was so much distinguished every where as a 
friend to religious and civil liberty, whose 
temper invited confidence and good will 
from every body, and whose talents com- 
manded every body to respect him. What 
he thought bad in conducting this petition 
was, that it should be introduced at this time 
by any interference or from any motive : he 
thought it bad to risk the importance of thé 
precedent, for though in such a case the 
precedent could not be repeated often enough 
to become a habit, still it was bad to fami- 
liarize the people of England to the circum- 
stance of the house of commons putting a 
negative on any request from the catholic 
body of Ireland. He said, it was still worse 
to risk the importance, or if gentlemen chose, 
of the misrepresentation of its being said, 
that the catholic body was exhibited in the 
house of commons, as the ally of a party. 
He said that the parties in the house of ¢om- 
mons were fit. only to contend with each 
other, that the catholic body should look te 
neither of them, and neither of them should 
look to the catholic body. The ‘hon. gent. 
said, that for such reasons as these, and for 
others which might be mentioned, without 
entgring into a religious or political disquisi- 
tion of the question, he should concur with 
the right hon. gent. on the floor in declining 
to refer it to a committee. 

The hon. Henry Augustus Dilion pro- 
— determined s apport te the petition, 

3U2 
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and although he had hitherto generally sup- 
ported the measures of the right hon. gent. 
opposite, yet as he had determined to resist 
this petition he could no longer augur fa- 
vourabiy of his intentions towards Ireland, 
and in conscience and in honour could no 
longer give him his support. He considered 
the stories which some gentlemen had been 
pleased to tell that house, as gross calumnies, 
meant to mislead them. He disclaimed the 
charge urged in the course of the debate, 
that this was a party measure. It was a 
measure involving the rights and liberties of 
several millions of his majeésty’s loyal sub- 
jects; and it would be wantonly to sport 
with their feelings, that this measure should 
be considered merely as a measure of party. 


It was a claim that closely attached to the | 


safety of Ireland. Martial law it had been 
thought necessary to proclaim in Ireland, 
and the habeas corpus act was there sus- 
pended. The hearts of the Irish people had 
been alienated by severities and oppressions ; 
and government deemed it impossible to 
carry on its measures but by strength and 
coercion. But, if this measure was allowed 
to pass, such expedients would cease to be 
any longer necessary, and the mass of that 
brave-and grateful people would present a 
firm, an iron bulwark for the protection of 
this country against the designs of this ene- 
my. 
Mr. Shaw (member for Dublin) spoke as 
follows: Although, sir, I wish I had not to 
address you on the subject before the house, 
yet I cannot reconcile to my sense ofi public 
duty to give a silent vote upon the occasion ; 
nor, though that duty be painful, will I 
shrink from its open and manly performance. 
Intimately connected as I am with the pros- 
perity of my native land, it must be expect- 
ed that upon any question connected there- 
with, I shall give a sincere vote. Those 
who know me will believe that I shall do so 
this night, in honest accordance with my 
conscience, my judgment, and what I con- 
ceive to be the sense of my constituents. 
In common cases, profession of principles 
and independence would only appear super- 
fluous ;. but, where prejudices are to be 
combated, and popularity is perhaps divid- 
ed, I feel it not unnecessary to assert my 
complete independence, alike of ministerial 
influence and of popular clamour, should 
the one be supposed adverse, or the other 
favourable to the prayer of the petition.— 
Having. thus far trespassed on the house to 
disclaim, in’my vote, all sinister influence, 
1 now beg its indulgence to a few reasons, 


which I shall briefly and plainly advance jg 
support of that vote.—It is impossible thy 
I, in common with every member of thiy 
house, must not feel affected by the torrent 
of eloquence poured forth by the hon. mo 
ver and supporters of the motion; but | 
have not been convinced ; and while I ad 
mired,. I was awakened to a sense of the ne 
cessity of recurring to those obligations 
which I accepted with the great and honour 
able trust reposed in me by my constituents; 
and their sentiments on the subject now be 
fore us have been too recently and too 
strongly expressed in the petition on your 
table, for me to affect to misunderstand, of 
with propriety oppose : neither can I be in. 
sensible to the paramount duty pressing upon 
me to support the constitution, as it hag 
been entrusted to my care; and unless in. 
structed to the contrary by the express will 
of my constituents, I shall endeavour, at 
the appointed season, to yield up my trust 
as unimpaired as can dépend upon my hum. 
ble but zealous exertions —I know, sir, 
that the doctrine has often -been advanced, 
that a member of parliament is not to be li- 
mited in his duty by local attachment ; that 
he is the representative not of a part but of 
the whole. This I reject; and were I to 
admit it generally, I should feel my own 
case a strong and overruling exception. —A 
great capital possesses peculiar and com. 
manding influence over the representative ; 
and to attempt to despise its sense, or divert 
its interests, is that bold and perilous kind 
of enterprise which I confess I dare not un- 
dertake. I feel embarked in one bottom 
with the city of Dublin ; and I never shall 
set my opinion above that of its electors, nor 
wilfully act in contradiction to their wishes, 
But, sir, while I profess to obey implicitly 
what I conceive or know to be the will of 
my constituents, I deprecate the remotes 
idea that I entertain a feeling hostile to my 
catholic countrymen, or that I am not a 
sincerely attached to their real interest as 
any gent. who-this night supports the peti- 
tion on your table. Sir, I know that if those 
interests had been honestly and truly con- 
sulted, that petition would not now be under 
discussion ; a subject of such importance, 
invelving such a variety of interests, and ex 
heiting such. warmth of feeling, would never 
have been brought forward at such a time at 
this, nor have been made an instrument to 
embarrass the executive power, when the 
completest unanimity within and without 
these doors is necessary to oppose the most 
formidable and malignant enemy that ever 
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threatened our political existence.-—The pe- 
titioners support their claims by the asser- 
ton of their loyalty. If that loyalty is 
‘questioned, it is not by me. -No man has 

eater confidence in thé loyalty of the Irish 
tatholic, when left to the genuine influence 
of his own heart ; but I must remark, that 
the petition on your table holds out an indi- 
rect threat to parliament, and by asking you 
to do away’ those distinctions which make a 
foreign enemy rely upon the aid of disaffec- 
tion, it in some degree admits, that should 
vou not accede, such aid may be given, 
should the occasion offer. In the event of 
such atrial, 1 know the superior strength of 
Irish loyalty, and that my country was never 
better prepared to meet and to crush a fo- 
reign or domestic foe. But, sir, I am wil- 
ling for my own part distinctly to acquit the 

titioners of any such meaning ; and I wish 
the Irish catholic better than that he should 
derive from our fears what our prudence and 
inclination would not grant him. I feel an 
wixiety for his honour as well as his inte- 
rest; andI trust, that whatever he may re- 
ceive on a future day from this house, shall 
be the result of cool, mature, and impartial 
deliberation, and be given to him in a man- 
ner consonant to that dignified weight which 
I wish every class of my countrymen to 
maintain in the scale of public opinion.— 
Should the day come when every civil dis- 
tinction shall be removed, I wish the boon 
tnaccompanied by reluctance and distrust ; 
I wish it to be when the Irish catholic is re- 
lieved from the odium and suspicion derived 
ftom his foreign connexions and influences, 
and when the directing head of his church 
shall not be the instrument and slave of that 
sanguinary despot, who is the implacable 
foe of the constitution and liberties of this 
empire. But, sir, is the house prepared to 
entertain this petition without going farther? 
What is to become of the Engiish catholic 
and English dissenter? Sir, I should be 
ashamed to look the latter or either in the 
face, if I committed such flagrant injustice 
as to exclude them alone from the privileges 
how required of us. Without intending any 
invidious comparison, I know that his ma- 
jesty does not possess a more loyal, sincerely 
attached, and valuable ‘subject than the Irish 
dissenter ; and the English dissenter may 
Well be supposed not less meritorious. If 
there are tests to which those professing cer- 
tain creeds cannot subscribe, are they alone 
tobe bound by the influence of conscience, 
amd its dominion denied where it should 
most prevail, and where it is the bond of 


our liberties and our laws? No, sir; and 
until some reconciling mean can be adopted, 
let us remain as we are, and all unite. in 
maintaining against the comion enemy that 
constitution so superior to all others, and 
which is the sole refuge of civil liberty in 
this quarter of the world.—I ask pardon for 
having occupied the time of the house so 
long; but having the honour to represent 
the capital of that country, whose interests 
are so vitally involved in the present discus- 
sion, I felt it imperative upon me to lay be- 
fore the house my reasons for voting against 
the present motion. 

Mr. Hiley Addington.—I rise, sir, meres 
ly to give an explanation on one point, in 
which I am sure the liberality of the house 
will go with me ; it is too on a point in which 
I think the hon. gent. who opened the de- 
bate will not be disinclined to be set right. 
In the course of yesterday’s debate one of 
his arguments was, the hope that was held 
out at the time of the union, that catholie 
emancipation was likely to follow that great 
measure, and he was pleased to quote a 
speech from a noble friend of mine (lord 
Sidmouth) in which he quoted part of a let- 
ter written from an hon. and learned gent. 
(Dr. Duigenan) to an hon. gent. (Mr. Grat- 
tan) now a member of this house. The 
hon. and learned gent. did explain that pas- 
sage perfectly correct. Now, sir, I will 
only add one word more. If the hon. gent. 
had gone furthefhe would have found that 
what my noble relation did say, was this ; 
| ** that if he was put to the necessity of 
chusinmg between the total emancipation of 
the catholics, or the re-enactment of the 
penal laws, in such an alternative he would 
prefer the latter as the lesser evil. He 
hoped, however, that the legislative union 
would remove the necessity of such an al- 
ternative.” I trust I shall be pardoned for 
making this short explanation. I agree with 
all that has been said as to the loyalty of the 
catholics ; but, believing that granting the 
prayer of the petition wou!d occasion a re- 
volution in the laws of the land, and lead to 
the repeal of some of the wisest of them, I 
shall certainly give my vote against it. 

Mr. John Latouche.—Sir; it is with great 
regret that I differ on this question from a 
very respectable part of my constituents ; 
men for whose sentiments I shalh ever en- 
tertain the greatest respect. The corpora- 
tion of the city of Dublin, who have peti- 
tioned against the claims of the catholics, 
have ever been loyal to their king and con- 





stitution ; zealous supper'ers of the protes- 
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tant establishment: and did I conceive that 
going into the committee would endanger 
that establishment, there is no one who 
would be more ready to give a negative to 
the motion of my hon. friend; but so far 
from thinking that the measure proposed 
would weaken that constitution, I am con- 
vinced it would not only tend to confirm that 
establishment, but also strengthen the foun- 
dations upon which rests the security of the 
empire. The advantages to be derived from 
the adoption of this motion have been ably 
proved to be considerable in number and 
great in benefit; and, in my opinion, it has 
not been proved to this house, that any dan- 
ger is likely to ensue from it. Granting for 
amoment, what I do not allow, but what 
the most violent opposers of the catholics 
could urge against them, that there exists in 
a part of that bedy of men a decided animo- 
sity to the British constitution, and a violent 
desire to effect its ruin; granting, for the 
sake of argument, that such is the disposi- 
tion, such is the object of men amongst the 
catholics, the means of effecting their pur- 

and accomplishing their wishes would 
be totally destroyed by the measure pro- 
posed this night. Will the house consider 
what are the means by which the disaffeeted 
would endeavour to obtain their object? It 
has been already clearly proved, that admit- 
ting catholics to seats jn parliament could 
never, in the opinion of any man in this 
house, give them sufficient weight in it to 
Garry measures destructive to the constitu- 
- tion. It cannot be supposed that the num- 
ber. of Irish catholics, whether 20, 40, or 
even 100, that would be returned, could 
ever prevail on the remaining 558 English 
and Scotch members to unite with them in 
the destruction of a constitution they all ve- 
nerate; which has raised their country to 
the height it now is placed in; for which 
their ancestors fought and bled; and for 
whose defence I trust, if called upon, we are 
all ready to risk our lives. No, sir, it never 
could be by parliament that they could hope 
tooverturn parliament itself; but, possess- 
ing as they doa population of ‘nearly four 
millions, would it not be by that physical 
force, aided.and assisted by a foreign power, 
that they could alone hope for a probability 
of accomplishing their objects of overturn- 
ing» the constitution and separating the two 
countries? It is by arraying this population 
against you that they could alone be formi- 
dable’: but by adopting this measure’ you 
will remove for ever the remotest possibility 


of their doing so; by giving an equality in 





the blessings and enjoyments of the 
tution to this population, you will have the, 
ranged not against you but for you, 
while distinctions and inequalities exig 
while you permit an appeal to their passion 
and perhaps to their reason, that though th 
equally contribute their property with they 
protestant fellow subjects ; though they hay 
spent and are daily spending their blood jg 
defence of the constitution ; though by the 
exertions they have added to the laurels an 
contributed to the safety of the empire ; thy 
though they have patiently and cheerfully 
shared with.the protestant equal dangers jj 
time of war; yet they are not allowed to shay 
equal advantages in the hour of peace: sugh 
an appeal must have some weight upon th 
mind; and though it would not separy 
those who have still many reasons to be a 
tached to the constitution; yet, by destroy 
ing the possibility of its bemg made, yqj 
weaken the efforts of your enemies, Iti 
these distinctions that have given rise tog 
spirit of party, that has been the misfortuny 
of Ireland; that has constantly and unifom, 
ly checked its progress towards improm 
ment in time of peace, andI am sure ip 
creased its dangers in time of war. By wm 
moving the conviction in one man’s miai 
that he possesses superior advantages, in th 
other that he labours under disabilities and 
restraints; by taking away this double com 
viction you will give a death blow to 
spirit; for it is by this policy-alone that the 
violent of both parties have been able to agi 
tate and irritate; I should almost have sail 
exasperate the minds of the people again 
each other, even at times when the situatia 
of the country and the danger of the stat 
imperiously demanded harmony and unani 
mity. This subject has been so ably arguel 
on this side of the house, and so feebly, ia 
my opinion, on the other, that I feel iti 
but pressing on the patience of the house Wf 
urge any thing more in favour of the me 
tion. But I cannot avoid stating how mut 
will be gained by the destruction of all patty 
spirit. Consider Ireland with a liberal mini, 
you will lament the disunion of her peopl; 
but look at the situation of Europe, and te 
contest in which we are engaged, you wil 
not only look at it with sorrow, but you wil 
see the necessity of endeavouring to harmm 
nize and unite. We may hope to defend 
Ireland by having the command of the sta 
by blockading the fleets of our enemies; thi 
mode of defence has failed already, and mij 
again fail; but give to Ireland, to all its peo 
ple, an equal interest in the defence of 
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gonstitution, equal enjoyments of its bles- 
sings, you will then have a defence invul- 
netable by your enemy, which I doubt if 
the enemy would dare to encounter; but 
which should he attempt, I have not the 
smallest doubt that the result would be de- 
feat to him and security to us. 

. Sir John Coxe Hippesley said, that though 
he had risen very early in the debate with 


much anxiety, to deliver his sentiments on | 


this important question at some length; he 


had nevertheless given way, with great satis- | 
faction, to the hon. member, (Mr. Grattan,) | 


from the display of whose splendid talents so 
much expectation had been justly formed. 
As he now saw the house, at that late hour, 
jittle disposed to prolong the debate, he 
would trespass on their patiencé no further 
than to state two facts of considerable inte- 
rest, and he would leave gentlemen To draw 
their own conclusions from them. The first 
was the constitution of Corsica, as ratified 
by his majesty, and which stipulated that the 
Roman catholic religion, in all its evangelical 
purity (which were the words of the act), 
should be the only national religion of Cor- 
sica, and all others tolerated; and that the 

liament should concert the discharge of 

functions of the bishops with the see of 
Rome. The. other fact was, that a Roman 
catholic priest, of the name of M‘Donnel, 
had been commissioned by his majesty in 
the year 1794, as chaplain to a catholic fen- 
cible regiment raised in Great Britain. ‘The 
hon. bart. said, he would leave those who 
rested so much on the presumed restrictions 
which appeared to them to grow out of the 
coronation oath, to form their own estimate 
how far these gracious acts were reconcila- 
ble to their interpretation of it, or whether 
his majesty was not at liberty thus to gratify 
the expectations of that description of his 
subjects, without trenching on the prineiples 
As the house was so 
impatient for the question, he would say no 
more, 

Lord De Blaquiere rose in the midst of 
fatch clamour for the question. He said 
he could not have believed that in a ques- 
tion, wherein the vital interests of Ireland, 
one in which even her existence might be at 
stake, that the gentlemen of this country 
would have shewn so much impatience. He 
hoped it would turn out to be true as gentle- 
men asserted, that this was no party ques- 
fion—that public good, and public good 
alone, was the motive. He could not forbear 
however, to augur ill of the ‘proceeding, 
when he recollected the manner in which 


the business was opened by the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Fox). Why bring in lord Melville 
upon this occasion? What had lord Mel- 
ville to do with this debate ? In truth, it 
led’him to fear, that when the house divided, 
we might, peradventure, see the very same 
gentlemen walk out in a body who had uni-+ 
formly voted against the Defence Bill and 





every other proposition of the present admi- 
nistration.—The noble lord spoke in harsh 
| terms against the measure, as calculated to 
injure our highest interests, and asserted 
that the petition could not now, nor at any 
other time be entertained, without manifest 
danger to the constitution both in church 
and state—At so late an hour, and after 
stich ai ample discussion, he should study 
to compress the little he had to say in the 
smallest possible compass. He would net 
at this moment, enter into the precise merits 
of the dispute, how far in prudence, or in 
policy, these claims could be allowed; all 
he should contend for was, that it madea 
radical change-in the constitution. And 
such gentlemen who were not satisfied with 
the constitution we have, would do well te 
vote for the petition. Are gentlemen. pre- 
pared, he asked, if they are, let them avow 
it, to thrown down by one rash resolve the 
main pillar and support of the first principles 
of the reformation, purchased by the blood, 
and confirmed by the virtues, of our an- 
cestors? And are they decidedly ready, to 
try an experiment, which may cost no less 
perhaps, than their very existence >This, 
however, he did not wish to press; all he 
asked, and all he wanted, was decision. 
Leave not that ill-fated country, said the 
noble lord, in suspense, groaning between 
these difficulties. Leave not this question 
suspended over their heads like a rod of iron, 
as a scourge for sins which .they may not 
have committed. The difficulty, he admit- 
ted, was evidently great. Giye the catho- 
lics what they ask, and you will not satisfy 
the protestants. Refuse the catholics what 
they desire, and as it has been repeatedly 
asserted, you drive that body to desperatign. 
Whichever way you opine, universal éatis- 
faction was impossible. The difficulties are 
transcendant ; but there is no course so bad 
as that, which, he feared, the house seems 
ed disposed to take that night; namely, a 
determination to do nothing at all, for he 
did in his conscience believe, that so long as 
that question should be kept afloat, there 
would be no tranquility, ne peace in Ireland, 
He was happy, however, that the question 
had undergone this Jong and minute investi- 
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gation, as it would shew to the catholics, ! that if he had been consulted he should ha 
among whom, there were many loyal and | opposed granting them the elective f ” 
‘ good people, that what they asked was im- ' and the establishment of a college at My. 


possible. 

Colonel Hiley Hutchinson said, that at 
that late hour, and after the display of talent 
on one side, he should have thought it pre- 
sumption in him to have troubled the house ; 
but a wish to refute the libels and scandal 
which had been thrown on the petitioners, 
induced him to offer a few words. It 
had been said that they were disaffected. It 
was for those who knew them not to use 
such language. A learned gent. (the attor- 
ney general) had said, that instead of grant- 
ing indulgences to the Irish catholics, it 
might be deemed expedient to recur to the 
penal code! Such sentiments from such a 
quarter bore with them their own commen- 
tary. The hon. colonel here proceeded to 
read some extracts from the pamphlet of 
Mr. Scully (an Irish delegate) which were 
so ill received by the house, that we could 
not even collect their tenour. Notwithstand- 
ing which the hon. colonel proceeded. He 
said he would not be indecently prevented 
from delivering his sentiments as an inde- 
pendant member of parliament. If gentle- 
mien were fatigued, let them move an ad- 
journment. Did he not think that he should 
be disgraced if he were not to offer his sen- 
timents, nothing should have induced him 
to offer himself to the house. He said the 
catholics were contending, not for equal 
power but equal privileges. The hon. colo- 
nel animadverted with much severity on 
the conduct of the noble lord (Castlereagh) 
who was instrumental in bringing about the 
measure of a legislative union. He called 
upon that noble lord to fulfil the pledge that 
was at that period held out to the catholics. 
He did hear him say, that a fair system of 
policy was to be adopted. He now called 
upon ministers to fulfil the pledge given to 
the people of Jreland, unless it was their in- 
tention 


*¢ To palter with them in a double sense, 
s* To keep the word of promise to their ear, 
© But break it to their hope,” 


The Attorney General felt it necessary to 
explain. What he had said was, that it the 
house expected the catholics would be con- 
ciliated, by acceding to their petition, they 
would be mistaken, as he believed they 
would want something more, The other 
point was, that he had been represented to 
hold out the threat of reviving the penal 
code. This was a mistake; he thought it a 
bloody and cruel code. But he had said, 





nooth. ; 

Mr. Hawthorn said, that at that late hong 
he would not intrude upon the exhausted 
tience of the house by entering at large inty 
the argument ; but that he was unwilling to 
give a silent vote upon so important a ques. 
tion. .He freely admitted that it had been 
his wish that this measure should not hay 
been brought forward, or- discussed, unless 
under the reasonable prospect of success 
which in his mind did not exist at present 
but those who were so much and s0 pecn. 
liarly interested in the result having judged 
otherwise, and the discussion having taken 
place, he had no hesitation in declarj 
that he considered the complying with thy 
prayer of the petition to be essentially ne. 
cessary te the peace and repose of Ireland, 
the stability of the union between the two 
countries, and the safety and security of the 
empire at large; and therefore gave his de 
cided support to the motion. 

Sir George Hill.—Sir; I shall not now 
further trespass on the patience of the house, 
than to contradict some unfounded assertions 
made by the hon. mover and a distinguished 
supporter of this petition (Mr. Grattan) ; but 
first I must notice, from the time and cir 
cumstances under which this measure has 
been brought forward, that I very much 
question the sincerity of the agitators of it, 
and for various considerations do pronoune 
it a party trick. (Acry of order! order!) Ifeel, 
sir, my words are not strictly in order, and 
I shall change them. I pronounce then, 
sir, that this question has been brought for 
ward at this time to obtain thereby. the 
weight and support of the influence of the 
catholic body to serve party purposes; this, 
it is not disorderly for me as a member of 
this house to state, and it isthe truth. The 
mover of this petition knew full well tha 
obstacles insurmountable stood in the way af 
its success ; that the minister, after consult 
ing the highest authorities, and the judg 
ments of the most experienced men around 
him, deemed it expedient to decline bri 
ing it forward himself, and advised that it 
should not now be offered to parliament, 
The leading and best disposed catholies 
themselves are believed to have held the 
same sentiments as to the propriety of with 
holding their claims for the present ; but J 
charge that opposition, aided by the demo 
cratic part of the catholics, over-ruled this 
determination, and forced forward this dis 
cussion. The hon. mover of the petition 
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and his friends were impelled by the hope 
of thereby discharging themselves from an 
obligation to the catholics, _and of fixing 
against the minister the forfeiture of an al- 
jeged pledge he had given to that body ; 
from this, however, the chancellor of the 
exchequer has been exculpated, although 
he does still hold opinions favourable to 
their claims.—J have myse]f been constantly 
inthe habits (I speak it with due humility) 
of giving for many years my best political 
support ; but I cannot, on the present oc- 
csion, consider him altogether blameless, 
feeling as I do that no individual possessed 
of great authority, both from his character 
and situation, ought to announce his opi- 
nion and his desire to make sueh an innova- 
tion in the constitution, without in some 
degree. giving’ the protestants a detail of 
those guards and securities (which he al- 
Jades to merely in general terms) for their 
liberties and for their estates.—Previous to 
the possibility of admitting catholics to sit 
and vote in parliament with safety to the 
constitution, there are many alterations 
which their church and people ought to 
admit. I shall not now detail them, be- 
cause I should still have my doubts ; but 
sure Iam, the catholics themselves ought 
(if they are anxious to be believed sincere 
in their professions) to make every change 
in their church government and discipline 
which protestant security can require, and 
which the essentials of Roman . catholic 
faith will permit : such reform would afford 
more substantial security than reiterated pro- 
mises, and professions, and tests:—'Lhere is 
one preliminary indispensable; I mean a 
sufficient establishment, or fund from whence 
to pay their clergy.. The Irish parliament 


has given them a seminary for the educa- | 


tion of their candidate elergy, has endowed 
it magnificently, induced to do so-from the 
policy of placing over the ignorant lower 
orders in-Ireland, a well-educated englight- 
ened. set of gentlemen. Having done so, 
it appears to me a necessary consequence 


that a provision should be made for that | 


Cletgy by the.state, than that they should be 
left dependent oir a savage multitude for 


their means of ‘life, and be reduced to the | 


hecéssity of flatiering the propensities and 
passions of that multitude, and. conniving 
at, if not encouraging their crimes. 


Must therefore, in order to rescue them 


from such a thraldom, and. render thern | 


either good or safe members of the com- 

Mubity, give them a 

dence, and place then 
Vou. iV, 


You | 


moderate indepen- | 
above. such neces- 


sity.—I shall now, sir, content myself with 
noticing, as I proposed, some mis-statements, 
and disproving them only <at this late hour, 
by contradicting them without mitch des 
tail—The hon. mover has alleged that the 
ferocious manners of the protestants of Ire- 
land towards the catholics has rendered the 
latter description barbarous ; if true it is that 





| they are barbarous, or unfit to enjoy’ civil 


|liberty in its ful! extent: and yet both he 
|and ‘one of his friends (Grattan) deprecate 
any allusion to violences heretoforé coms 
mitted. So do I; but-if such assertiong 
are made, truth must be téld. Too many 
proofs exist up to the present hour of the 
aggressions and savage bigotry of the catho- 
lics ; the history of centuries past proves it ; 
modern times prove it; the white-boy trans- 
actions in the south twenty years before the 
rebellion prove it ; the events of the re- 
bellion prove it ; Wexford fatally and fa- 
mentably proves it; Dr. M‘Nevin proves it, 
who tells you of their antipathy to ‘protes- 
tants and Englishmen, whoin they consider 
to be the same ; and that the catholic body 
could at any time be~ brought forward ‘to 
rebellion by the ageucy of their priests, 
whom the leaders of the united Irishmen 
knew they-could set iri motion at any mo- 
ment when requisite, and therefore it was © 
that these leaders ‘first directed their efforts 
‘to associate the ‘protestarits of thé north of 

| Ireland by throwing out the lure of par- 

| liamentary reform. But I revolt from these 
allusions as much as Opposition, whose un- 
founded assertions render them mecessary.— 
I deny utterly the colouring and’ statement 
of the seconder of this motion (Grattan) of 
the events and oceurrences, and their causes, 
of the last twenty years, bat more particr- 
larly as applicable to our unfortunate disturb - 
ances. I do ‘shorily allege that the party 
occasioned by the cnonialous proceedings of 
parliament in 1780, during the. regency, 
laid thé groundwork of the united Trish 
union, of the conimotions, 
and ‘consequent legislative union between 
Great-Britain and fréland.—The kine’s 
covery and discomtorture of opposition pr 
duced those unconstitutional a; 
hon. secender and his {ric 
| eal force of ‘the country. Too well f 

| peace cf Ireland did he instruct them 
reflect and rely upon, that force; ! 
‘his’ friends, with this doctrine 
mouths, bid for and misled the protestants: 


of ‘the: north, (a gallant race 
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same gentleman bid for the catholics, by 
Bromieing ‘herp emancipation, anparkes (4 
e upited Irish association was formed in 
1791-2, and a catholic convention was heid 
in Dublin, and a protestant convention at 
Dungannon, in furtherance of these objects, 
emancipation and reform, I shall not com- 
ment on theseevents ; they were endeavour- 
ed to be curbed by lord Clare’s convention 
act, made subsequently with that view. In 
1795 lord Fitzwilliam came lord-lieutenant 
to Ireland, and the. mover of this petition 
asserts that his-recal and the breach of pro- 
mise at this time tothe catholics produced 
the rebellion of 1798. In making this as- 
sertion, he pronounces on his friend (Grat- 
tan) the most bitter, heart-rending judge- 
ment, that. could have fallen from the lips 
of.a friend; for he thereby charges him 
with being the author of that rebellion — 
I do positively in proof of this assert. and 
defy contradiction that lord Fitzwilliam was 
gent to Ireland with an instruction from the 
cabinet of England to keep back the catho- 
lic claims, and. further assert, that no au- 
torised promise was made to them. But 
‘what did the worthy recorder (Grattan) do ? 
Having been in London with lord Fitz- 
william, to consult and advise with him on 
his future government of Ireland, he pre- 
~ceded him to that country, and instantly 
on his arrival set every political engine at 
work, every channel of influence and flat- 
tery he possessed, to urge forward the ca- 
tholics with their claims from all parts, in- 
somuch that shortly after lord Fitzwilliam 
: did arrive the whole mischief was completed. 
The cabinet felt he had disobeyed their 
orders, and he was recalled ; the catholics 
were not gratified. The hon. mover says 
rebellion was the consequence ; if so, the 
‘house will estimate the obligation of his 
friend (Mr. Grattan) to him for his allu- 
sion to the fact.—After this period the ca- 
tholics were advised by public address not 
to postpone their claims, England was in 
emphatic language described to be their 
enemy; that she must be pressed by them 
in time of war ; the catholics must not post- 
pone their claims to a moment of peace— 
tacy must be listened to in atime of dis- 
tress and. pressure to England.—Is it for 
this reason they are brought forward now ? 
I have my suspicions, The rebellion of 
1798, and the union of the two parliaments 
finish the period on which the two honour- 
able friends have mostly dwelt —I now beg 
leave to. deny their, assertions to the propor- 
tionate number’ of protestants and catholics ; 





they are unapproved, and are miade only 
for intimidation.—I must also deny the hop, 
mover’s doctrine of the principle of iy 
British constitution as applied to the chim 
of power or franchise, I allege the py 
ciple to be equal protection to all, an 
of power or franchise to qualified persong 
The guards of this constitution in the ea 
cise of power or franchise, are tests and 
the possession of property.—I must also no. 
tice a very loose proof he offers to us, thi 
the catholics will not, if in power, meddh 
with property : the gentleman himself do 
not profess to approve of the act of settl. 
ment, but the catholics would not, he says 
disturb it, because some of them have 
acquired property secured by it. Ath 
this is no more than an appeal to thei 
bearance, and quantum of interest init 
T shall, now lastly, make an_ observatio 
on the property in Ireland, It exceeds, 
am confident, in the hands of the prote 
tants that which is ‘in the hands of the @ 
tholics by a proportion which far outstrip 
the poprlation of the latter beyond the for 
mer. I, dare say it is more than as - 
to one: for this we have an undoub 
right to have a sufficient security. Infi 
or six northern Irish counties there is not 
one catholic gentleman qualified from estate 
to be a member of parliament, or inde 
that you ever meet in society ; and this no 
from any severity of exclusion, but really thi 
they do exist amongst us. If then cathai 
were eligible to parliament, and that thelower 
orders there are, as alleged, three to one, we 
should either be represented by strangers ot 
by unlettered boors ; for most unquestion 
ably if the freeholders were catholic the 
priests would carry them for the cathel 
candidate. Property is the criterion of po 
litical power more than the physical fore 
of the self-willed multitude. The prote- 
tants possess this superiority, and love the 
constitutional liberty which accompanies it 
they have defended and fought for both # 
1688 and 1798. I deny that the rebellion 
of 1798 was put down by other means tha 
the protestant exertions of Ireland ; it wa 
overcome and rediiced before one English 
militia regiment landed in that country 
feel at the same time every gratitude for th 
zeal and succour intended by that ea 
and if ever so direful a necessity 
occur again, from either invasion of I 
bellion, I trust to the mutual support of 
the army and volunteers of both counthé, 
and, in despite of all forebodings, have 
doubt of the result, z & 
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sir William Dolten.—lI rise, sir, under: 


t infirmity of body to give my negative 
to the present motion. I am willing to. ad- 
mit that the balance of talent and ingenuity 
4s in favour of the petition. We have had 
‘fine speeches on one side, and sound argu- 
ment and public principle on the other. As 


to the consequences that may attend the re-. 


'fusal of this committee, I do not deny that 
! tition is couched in decent, proper 


the 


terms, but I hope parliament never will dis- 
cussany point under apprehension. Let us 
come to a decision upon the question. After 
sie arguments I have heard, I am 


fimly convinced, that agreeing to the pray- 
yd the petition would have no good effect. 
Jt would occasion a demand for fresh conces- 
sions, and we do not know where it. might 
end. In my mind the right hon. the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer has given us very 
good arguments for not thinking it would 
gucceed. If it should ever be brought on 
again, I hope it will be brought on for Eng- 
Jish as well as Irish catholics. Let us not 
shew a greater partiality for Irish catholics 
than for English catholics. I am firmly 
ersuaded by the various arguments ] have 
tty that the prayer of the petition ought 
not tobe granted, and shall therefore give 
Jny negative to the present motion. 
Mr. For rose to reply and spoke in sub- 
stance as follows : Sir, before I enter into 


-ageneral reply to the arguments, or rather 


the observations that have been made by 
those who have opposed the motion I had 
the honour to submit to the house, [ feel 
Myself necessarily obliged to submit a few 
words in answer to a right hon. gent. (Mr. 
H. Addington) on the subject of the speech 
of anoble viscount, (Sidmouth) in thecourse 
of a former debate. If I have not been 
Jisrepresented, I believe it will be found, 
that what I strictly said, was not that the 


‘noble Jord said that catholic emancipation 


would be the effect of the union, but that 
‘the union was a pledge of catholic eman- 


in his speech, said there were three things 
to be considered ; one, with a view to the 
former laws against the catholics ; another, 
with a view to catholic emancipation, of 
both which he disapproved ; but. would, 
4f the two evils, prefer the enactment of the 
penal Jaws ; and the third, with . reference 
to 4 legislative union, which he said, would 
fot be productive of any of the disadvantages 
of either of the other measures.. Having 
stated this as one of the things which did 


@vehopes to the catholics, J thought Re 





measure proposed in their favour would nat 
be objectionable tothe.noble viscount. —With 
‘regard to the objections against my motion, 
I shall speak to those which apply if point 
of time first; for though they came last, 
they are first in point of order ; and, first 
of all, let me make a remark on the ob- 
jections which came from a right hon. gent. 
opposite. Considering the general weight of 
his abilities, and his experience, considering 
some additional weight which he derives 
from the office he holds, I cannot but re- 
mark that the objections he has made Come 
singly from him; no one who preceded, 
no one who followed him, has urged any 
objections of a similar nature. He stands, 
as far as this.debate goes, perfectly singv- 
lar in stating his objections to the petition, 
in point.of time. I shall consider the ob- 
jections in themselves, and then, as coming 
from him: and, first of all, in point of 
time, with regard to myself —I have no 
defence to make—for I say, let my conduct 
in bringing the question forward be attend- 
ed with whatever imputation it may, I am 
ready to say there is no time of my lite 
when, if any set of men applicd to me 
to support a petition in favour of religious 
liberty, I should not have complied with 
the requisition. With regard to what has 
fallen from an hon. bart. (sir G. Hill) on 


the subject of this being a party question, 


Ican only say, that if his opinion was to 
be followed, aud we were to consider every 
thing as a ‘* party trick,” as he is pleased 
to call it, because we did not expect that tt 
would be attended with success, we should 
render the constitution of this country some- 
what singular, and certainly the whole 
tenour of my life would have been con- 
trary to the opinion of, that hon. gent. 
With respect to the time, I say, I should 
at any time have presented this petition, for 
I always considered that every mat had a 
right to the free enjoyment of his religious~’ 


ne A _liberty, subject to what may arise from con- 
Aipation. I stated, that the noble viscount, ' 


siderations of public safety. As I do not 
believe there ever has been any possiblé ine 
jury to the public safety, by extending 
religious liberty to those who ask it, J 
must ‘of necessity think it right to extend 
it to the catholics. As to the time, with 
respect to thase who have signed the 
petition, the objection. fovnded on their 
omitting to have it bought forward before, 
is most extraordinary ; for .it is admitted, 
‘that in the way the measure of unicn was 
argued and. deiende}, the catholics had, 
without a positive pledge, some reasonable 
8X2 iy 


















ground to hope that their petition, ‘or the 
matter of their petition, would be granted. 
This is not all. ‘Those who were most 
‘averse to the catholic claims argued it ina 
‘way not like the right hon. gent. opposite, 
who appeared to me to think that the 
‘union would pave the way for the grant of 
the catholic claims, that it took eway the 

, only difficulty which belonged to the dis- 
cussion of the question, and that, when the 
union was completed, it would be, in the 
view of many, more safe to grant their 
claims, or less dangerous toresist them. If 

I am told, that’ the establishment of the 
measure of the union will produce a time 
‘when the claims can be brought forward 
with propriety, and cannot be refused with- 

out danger, I desire to know whether that 

‘is not precisely the period, when men who 
wish well to their country would naturally 

be inclined to bring them under discussion, 
What time can be more proper for discussing 

the claims of any class of subjects than that 

‘in which it is admitted they can be granted 
‘without danger? I should, therefore; have 
supposed, that all who thought the union 

the most certain means of preventing the 
"danger, would have conceived the comple- 
tion of that union the time peculiarly pro- 

er for the catholics to submit, and a mem- 

ber of parliament to recommend, a mea- 
sure which the friends of it considered right, 
just, and equitable, to be adopted. But 
‘what then? You say to them, ‘* help us 

in this union ; give us that assistance which 

is necessary tous.” - Many of the catholics 

do so’; and then your friends, and the 
friends of ‘the union, tell them they have 
‘great hopes ‘their’ claims may be granted. 
Then the petition comes, as might natu- 
rally be expected it would come, after such 

an assurance; and in retarn for the assistance 

Z given by thie catholics, jt is proposed to say, 
i ‘5 do not djscuss the question ‘at all.” It 
may be said, '*f why did not the catholics 

‘come immediately after the union ? I do 

: not wish ‘to enter into an altercation on 
; that subject ; jt is most probable that the 
: cause of ‘their not coming sooner was, that 
the right hon, gent.’s resignation, accom- 

anied with the reasons he gaye for that 
‘fesignaticn, induced them to adopt the opi- 

nion, that they could not with propriety 

bring their claims forward at that ‘time. 

But the right hon. gent. in a letter written 

‘py him, gives the ‘catholics a justifiable 
‘ground of hope, that it would be'a-part of 

Sie Fis futnre plan to smooth the way, by pre-. 
‘paring the public to receive ‘the catholic 
petition, “What must have been the im 
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pression on the minds of the catholics ig 
consequence of this? They must ‘hyp 
thought that the right hon. gent., dus 

ithe two years he was out of office, would 
have directed his attention to the subject, 
and that he was a little negligent: of the 
concerns, if he did not take quite: so myc) 


was natural for the catholics, when 


when they recollected they had heard hin 
say, that, entertaining the opinion he dij 
of the catholics, he could neither by 
their claims forward with safety, or coq. 
tinue in his office with propriety : I repeat, 
it was natural for them: to say, that, 
“although we did not consider yop 
conduct as a pledge on your part, org 
claim on ours, yet when you declap 
you’ could not bring the subject fer 
ward with hopes of success, nor co, 
tinue in office, unless you could do %, 
we had. a right to depend on your support, 
whenever the opportunity was- afforded yon 
of granting it. ‘ Thus, when we now g& 
you returning to office, we may reasonably 
conclude you are in a situation in which you 
may support, encourage, and promote those 
claims, of which you approved.” This wa 
the natural time for the catholics to » 
ply to the right hon. gent. for support 
and for him to grantit, I think it isim 
possible that I can misrepresent what th 
right hon. gent. said four years ago, in th 
course of a debate on the state of the nation, 
and -] think that, all he has said to-nighti 
a proof that I understood bim rightly. Hy 
said, that considering the turn the questi 
had taken, considering the infinite: impor 
tance of the subject to the empire at lay 
he thought he could not move it with all ty 
advantages necessary to its success, ord 
least to that species of success, as. he & 
pressed it, which would be productive 
ithe result ultimately. to ‘be desired ; tha 
;under such circumstances, he felt not oil 
; that he could not move it himself, but thd 
| if it was moved, he should feel it is Guy 
; to resist it. If it is true that he told uss 
surely it was natural for persons in the sit 
ation of the catholics to suppose, that wit 
lhe weturned to office, . he would: attend! 
‘this circumstance. It seems to me, th 
this night he has gone-a. good way ini 
ting the singularity of his. own congiq 
He said, that the question could not adr 
tageously be‘ brought forward, unlessa 
the general concurrence of every,brancit 
ne legislature. Such was the reasom4 
tells you, that he did not bring it on, “4 











pains as he ought to have done.  Byt j | 


saw the right hon. gent. returning to office. | 
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[admit is perfectly consistent with his for- 
mer professions ; yet I think, thet in the 

ear 1801, as well as if he was to do so in 
"7905, he did take a further measure of no 
small importance to his reputation, and the 
welfare of the country, by putting an end 
to his own administration. He has stated 
al he did at that period. He stated 
his sentiments then, as he has done now ; 
and I cannot but remark that, in giving 
an account of his conduct, there is a ma- 
terial alteration and difference in his con- 
duct in 1805, with reference to what it 
was in 1801. Yet, he hes so conducted 
himself, that it was impossible-the Roman 
catholics of Ireland could know that such a 
difference of opinion existed, or that his 
‘opinions and sentiments were not similar 
towhat they had been. They must have 
concluded, from: the very circumstance of 
his being in office, that it was his intention 
either to move, or to support the question. 
I believe that idea was so firmly impressed 
onthe minds of the catholics, that he could 
not imagine the fact was otherwise. Many 

rsons *ndoubtedly thought that there 
might’ be some circumstances which might 
make it proper to defer the consideration of 
the subject to another session; if from 
prudential motives it had been recommended 
to them to defer the consideration of the 
subject to a future period, I have no doubt 
that, with the opinions they entertained, 
and the impressions they were actuated by, 
they would have readily acquiesced. But 
when they found that the right hon. gent. 


‘could neither now bring their claims for- 


ward, that the objections against them would 
equally lay at any given time, and that, 
when he continued in office, contrary to his 
own example in 1801, they concluded, as 
justly they might, that he had completely 
changed his mind. It was under that cir- 
cumstance, and the impression it excited, 
they came to me; and now, because they 
have come to me, is it to be said, that they 
have made themselves the allies of a party ? 
Iwish to know what will become of this 
house, and eventually of the government, 
and the constitution of the country, if those, 
who are refused redress by ministers, and 
appeal to men who, for good reasons, op- 


fee ministers are to be stigmatised with ad- 


hering toa party. Are those who oppose ad- 


Ministration to be incapacitated, merely for 


go doing, as independent members of parlia- 
ment > Are we, the free, uncontrolled, 
and independent members of this house, and 


: the r epresentatives of the people of England 3 





to be excommunicated in our political ca- 
pacity, because we are in the performance 
of a duty adverse to the sentiments of those 
ministers whose conduct we condemn ? We 
talk of the excommunications of the pope, 
but can his anathemas be more unjust than 
those which stigmatise those as the allies 
of a party, who apply to us for the estab- 
lishment of their undoubted rights, privi- 
leges, and civil and religious’ immunities, 
denied to them ‘by ministers, who ought 
to be foremost in granting them ?- All I 
can say is, that I have attentively read the 
history of the country, ‘but I have formed a 
very imperfect notion of its constitution, if 
those who oppose ministers, or who bring 
forward measures which should originate in 
them, are to be branded as the instruments 
of party, and as hostile to those principles 
to which. our free government owes its 
existence, and the country its prosperity, 
importance, and pre-eminence among na- 
tions. ‘The catholics came to me, because 
a better chance of success did not present 
itself to their hopes. They came to me, 
because they conceived, and I hope truly, 
that I would do justice to their cause, and 
because they thought I would do my utmost 
to be instrumental in bringing it to a suc- 
cessful issue. . Is it to be said, because 
we are not sanguine in our hopes of suc- 
cess, that therefore we ought not to pro- 
mote enquiry and investigation upon any 
subject ? Is no man to be justified in 
moving a question of public concern and 
importance, merely because he does not 
conceive it will be carried? I beg leave 
to say, that I am decidedly of a: dif- 
ferent opinion. I think the house will 
judge as members of a British parliament. 
ought to judge, that it is their duty to pur- 
sve a question of this kind in spite of every 
temporary obstacle. I am of opinion, that 
whatever may be, or may have been in an- 
other place, the decision upon this question, 
the discussion will be productive of the 
greatest good to the country. The complete 
refutation of the number of false facts which. 
have been advanced, must, and will be at- 
tended with the best effects. I am confident 
that the arguments we have heard, whatever 
effect they may have upon this house, will 
have their due weight with the public, and 
that every man of common sense will see on 
which side the weight of the argument lies. 
I am confident, upon another ground, which 
may be stated as‘a ground of policy, expeé- 
diency, and justice, that this discussion will 
be productive of the utmost benefit, because 
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I am convinced, that if I had refused. to 
wesent the petition of the catholics, and the 
impression had gone over to Ireland, that 
was nota member to be found in the 
British house of commons willing to present 
their petition, it would have produced a 
state of despondency and despair in the 
mind of the people of that country, which 
would have been fatal to the best interests 
of the whole empire. They would rightly, 
but fatally, as to the probable consequences, 
have judged that there was not only no 
party, but no individual in England, to 
whom, they could look up with a confident 
hope of redress. Is it, can it be necessary 
r me to state to this enlightened house, 
that a more fatal event cannot happen, or is 
amore to be deprecated, than that three- 
 sagine of the population of Ireland should 
justified in the dreadful reflection, tha: 
there is not.a man in England who sym- 
pathises with their sufferings, or who is 
anclined to exert himself in order to obtain 
the redress of them? Although such a re- 
flection may be turned to the extreme dis- 
‘advantage of the empire, I do trust that the 
People of Ireland will not reason in this 
amanner. I hope they will not say, ‘ we 
have no friends in England, and therefore 
awe must look elsewhere.” Yet the time 
thas been, when such an inference might 
have been stated with more provability than 
rey at the present moment. It has been 
id, ‘* let us finish the question for ever.” 
“When, I would ask, was it known that 
uch a question could be finished for ever ? 
** Man and for ever !” history shews us, that 
the most visionary notion ever entertained 
mever went the length of implying that a 
#uestion of this nature could be finished for 
‘ever. Will not the catholics laok back to 
the parliament of their own country—refer 
sto the period of the year 1791? That was 
@ period when no member of parliament 
could be found to present q petitiop in their 
favour. In the year 1792, their petition 
was presented, and it was rejected by a very 
darge majority; the minority consisting, as 
nearly as I can recollect, of no more than 
,fourteen or fifteen members. It was then 
gaid the question was closed for ever. J 
dare say the gentlemen who stated that, 
thought the revival of the question would 
overturn the protestant government, and 
the established constitution of the country. 
They undoubtedly thought that the time for 
agitating the question was improper and 
dangerous, and therefore it was that they 
said the question was, and ought to be closed 
for ever. Was it closed for ever? Did the 





event prove that it was closed for ever? No 
On the contrary, within twelve months after 
the question was said to have been cf; 


for ever, it was resumed, and a maj rity 
that house, which had closed the quest 
for ever, did grant the catholics more jn; 
year 1793, than in the year 1792 the 
tholics had thought it necessary to ask 5 ang 
in so doing they did right ; for if you Jog 
back to the history of this reign, you w 
find, that, in almost every instance, why 
has been refused to ‘the humble prayer of 
any class of subjects, who have consider 
themselves aggrieved, has been gran “ 
terwards by the fears of government. Whe 
this country was engaged in a war yi 
France, it was fear and imperious necessity | 
which induced you to grant that, than whig 
lesser claims were refused in 1792. [¢ 
me not be accused of menace, when I lea 
it to the consideration of this house, whethe 
at different periods of the history of thiy 
reign, with reference to its various depe. 
dencies, government has not, by sad ¢. 
peiience, found that the best time for grant 
ing indulgences, or, to speak more properly, 
natural rights, ‘would have been when th 
were first asked for. If this is menace, 
then I think prudence must be altogethe 
banished from our consideration: there js 
no claim of right which may not be con 
strued into menace. If we are compellel 
to satisfy the claim, and, at the same time, 
are to be told that the claim is menace, ] 
ask how we ought to have acted at the be 
ginning of the American war? How ap 
we to warn you by the example of the pas, 
unless it is by shewing you that, to avoid 
danger, you should make concessions i 
time? I must further observe, with regan 
to the objections which the right hon. 
took in point of time, that if his particular 
object was to conciiiate those who wep 
hostile to this measure, ‘net with refereng 
to time, but principle, his objections, i 
my opinion, have not been very success 
I do not indeed conceive, that the right bon 
gent. has urged the argument in our favour 
with any other than honourable views ; bit 
after all the ingenious language we har 
heard; after all the illiberal arguments 
which have been advanced, all the ignorant 
which has been uttered, all the aspersid 
which have been thrown out, and alll 
dangeraus principles which have been 
pesca He g and attempted to be mal 
tained, for the purpose of rejecting ti 
question for ever; I say, that although! 
cannot help lamenting we could not iat 
the benefit of hig vote, yet I rejoice that 
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the advantage of his discountenancing 
what, he must feel, reflects as much ho- 
nonf on his principles four years ago, as 
sé now. His vote undoubtedly would 
faye been of advantage to the country ; but 
his speech is of much more advantage. It 
= not merely the vote of the right hon. 
- gent. that would be important, but it is of 
Taminstice, that in England, Ireland, and 
part of the British empire, it should 
‘Known, that the opinion of men in pow- 
ét, or likely. to be in power, or whose au- 
thority or interest is looked up to with con- 
fidence, is favourable to the cause to which 
the vote of the right hon. gent. is adverse. 
f wish we could have had his vote, but I 
thank him for his argument ; and this brings 
fe to another part of his conduct. The 
ght hon. gent. says, that he finds not only 
fow, but that three or four years past, the 
public opinion was contrary to mine. If he 
Etionch. forward this question when he 
was out of office, he might have stated some 
pounds which would have made it less 
géerous to be encouraged than at the pre- 
gent moment. If he had stated that fact, 
and the public had seen that most of the 
considerable men in parliament were of one 
opinion, though his opinion would have 
done much, yet the argument would have 
done more, and the public opinion would 
not, perhaps, have taken the turn he tells 
Wit has: whether it has taken that turn, 
or not, I doubt ; I own I sce no symptom 
of it. There are unquestionably very re- 
settable bodies of men, some of whom 
lave’ given their opinion contrary to the 
opition I profess: but that there is a ge- 
netally prevailing opinion adverse to mine, 
{ cannot suspect; I cannot think, that, 
among rational men, the advantages which 
orn themselves on the one hand, and 
‘the dangers which menace on the other, can 
be overlooked. The claims of the catholis 
are not only consistent with the principles 
of the constitution, but consonant to; its 
vital spirit, and I hope and trust the public 
‘opinion will ultimately be led by reason to 
that point, to which, if it is not led, Tam 
sorry to say, we shall not have the full, and 
ttive force, and physical strength of the 
united empire. If ever there was a time 
‘when it was necessary we should have its 
entie exertion, it is the present, This is 
4 period when all our energies are called into 
action, ¢ 
“ Toto certandum est corpore regni.” 
But who can say the country has the effec- 
tual advantage of the corpus regni, while 





one-fifth of its inhabitants are deprived of 
those privileges they ought to etyey, and 
without which, to them, the ¢ountry is 
nothing? But the argument is taken two 
ways: first, you say you have no fears front 
the catholics; that if you trusted them 

would be loyal; and that, therefore, what 
danger is to be apprehended from them? £ 
would answer, ‘* give to them, then, what 
they claim, as the reward of their loyalty.” 
Are we to argue without refefence to thé 
general principles of human nature? Thé 
proper way to weigh the justice of an argu- 
ment is by the scale of common sense, and 
the feelings of mankind upon the subject; 
but if the argument drawn from the loyalty 
of the Roman catholics is to be used against 
them, to their prejudice, I can onily say, 
that itis more disgraceful to thé public, than 
even to the speaker. They say these gentle- 
men, I mean the Roman catholics, are 
loyal; I truly believe they are so; nay, I 
believe that if you refuse their claims, many 
in their zeal, publie spirit, and loyalty, will 
go far beyond what they can fairly be called 
upon for; but can I expect as much froth 
the generality of the catholics? Do we net 
say, that our country being under the freest 
constitution in the world, the subject enjoys 
the greatest degree of civil and politica] lic 
berty, terms which imply no difference, ex- 
cept that the word civil is derived from the 
Latin, and the word political from the 
Greek. Do we not enjoy the most im- 
portant privileges of any nation in Europe? 
We boast that we shall be able to make ex- 
ertions against the enemy, that the subjects 
of arbitrary governments cannot be expected 
to make. Why is this? It is because we 
are fighting for laws that are our laws, for 
a constitution that is our constitution, for: 
those liberties and sacred immunities which 
no other country under heaven possesses the 
advantazes of fighting for. If, sir, such are 
the grounds on which, under God, we trust 
so much to fur our success, do they not ap 
ply with equal force to another country, or 
rather another part of our own country? 
And do you not suppose, that those whb 
fight for greater privileges, will exert them- 
selves more than those men who are deprived 
of the civil and political advantages enjoyed 
by their fellow-citizens? If the same ex- 
ertions cannot be expected by those who are 
deprived of the privileges to which they are 
entitled, what do we gain by the disabilities 
we impose on them? You put the country 
in the situation in which you are compelled, 
of necessity, to confess, yous have no other 











expectation than that of comparative exer- 
tion. Lask you, whether that is not the 
true state of the case with regard to the Ro- 
man catholics of Ireland ? r will not urge 
further than I did, when I opened this sub- 
ject, the argument, that the privileges be- 
stowed upon the higher orders of people are, 
in point of fact, enjoyed by the lower. No 
answer has been given to the argument, and 
therefore I must take it as a principle ad- 
mitted. Nv one has attempted to contradict 
the opinion that the lower orders are in- 
fluenced by the advantages and the privi- 
leges bestowed on their superiors. Those 
who recollect the debates two years ago, 
may furnish their minds with as strong an 
illustration on this. subject as any argument 
can possibly produce. It was two years 
since an hon. member, then. secretary at 
war, brought -in a bill for raising an army en 
‘masse. After having explained the details 
of the bill, as it applied to Great Britain, he 
did conclude with a short sentence, which 
every body well understood, and with regard 
to which no one thought any comment was 
necessary. The sentence was to the effect, 
that it was-not thought expedient to apply 
the bill to Ireland. It would certainly have 
been indiscretion, in the true sense of the 
word, either to have applied it to Ireland, 
or to have commented on the reason for not 
‘ applying it. Why? Because it was well 
known that the mass of the people of Ireland 
were not like the mass of the people of En- 
gland ; because they consisted of two di- 
vided parties, in the lower of which you 
could not have the same confidence as in the 
higher; and therefore it was that in England 
the levy en masse, which constituted the 
best security of the country, was in Ireland 
looked to as its greatest source of danger. 
I will refer gentlemen to the bill for pro- 
moting our military force and national de- 
fence. I remember, in the course of one 
day's discussion, relative to the force in Ire- 
Jand at the time of the debate, compared 
with the period of the treaty of Amiens, 
that a statement was made of so much ca- 
_ valry, so much infantry, so much artillery, 
and so many fencibles. It was then ad- 
mitted. on both sides, that with regard to 
such and such regiments, there was a cir- 
cumstance that made them more particularly 
useful to the country; that circumstance 
~ was, that there were no Irish among them. 
¥t was stated and admitted, that for the rea- 
son I have mentioned, there were two or 
three regiments as available as four or five. 
Apply, this to England, or to any other 
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country that is well governed, would ; 
body say that our military force was strops' 
because it consisted of foreigners, or that? 
was weak, because it was composed of py, 
glishmen? Would you not argue, that » 
much the more would be expected from 
men, who were fighting for their own Coun. 
try, their homes, their fortunes, and all thy 
was dear to them? Why is the argumey 
different with respect to Ireland ? Why to. 
you wish to have the regiments in Ireland 
with as few Irish as possible? The arm, 
ment is this, and you may reduce it to, 
syllogism, of which the major is, every ma 
is most to be depended upon in_proportin 
to his interest in the constitution. ‘Th 
minor is, Englishmen are. most interested jg 
their constitution ; ergo, the conclusion js, 
Englishmen are most to be depended y 

Apply this, on the other hand, to Ireland 
and, altering the terms of the syllogism, the 
conclusion will be the reverse; the minor 
will be, that the Irish catholics are the leas 
interested in the constitution, and therefor 
they-are the least to be relied on to defend 
it. Itis on this principle you would hay 
your regiments. in England composed of 
Englishmen, and in Ireland not composed gf 
Irishmen. Who are so little interested ip 
Ireland as the Irish Roman cathouics? None, 
Yet such is the state of that country, in 
which you say nothing is to be obtained by 
gaining over the hearts and energies of 
three-fourths of the population. _ It is said, 
are hot those noblemen and gentlemen, who. 
compose the higher class of the people d 
Ireland, loyal? If they are, why would 
you give them any thing to make them mor 
so? I would give them the same interet 
in the constitution of the country which 
others have, and then I may reasonably er- 
pect similar exertions from them. We sy 
it is little for them to gain, and much for # 
to give. They say it is much for them to gait, 
and little for ustogive. What is it we give? All 
we give away is political power! To whom 
do we give that power? To the catholics 
Who are the catholics ? Our fellow subjects 
—I come now to the objectitn as to the par 
ticular form. Itis objected to giving hops 
to the catholics, because it is said, howl 
I desire the house to go into a committe 
if I do not know that the committee wil 
support me in all the points in favour of th 
catholics? Has not this objection been alt 
wered, even by what has been said on 
important points? Supposing two distint 
questions, standing on different grounds 
surely no one will say, that we ought nott 
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9 into a committee to see whether we can- 
not give either, because we cannot give both, 
There are two very different points if this 

estion. Sig 4 ae re moan 
‘none but members of the church of Eng- 
i were capable of sitting in parliament. 
But do not dissenters sit in this house? 
However, in point of doctrine, the church 
of England differs from the catholics, yet it 
doesnot differ more than from the disseaters. 
With regard to the maintenance and esta- 
blishment of the church of England, there 
cannot be more difference between the ca- 
tholics, than there is between the dissenters 
and the churchmen. We have forty-five 
members in this house, who are of a pro- 
fessed establishment different from our own, 
and they are not rnembers of the most tole- 
rant sect. It is true, that from the bias of 
their education, from their intellectual at- 
tanments, from the improvement of their 
minds, and from their enlightened under- 
janding, they are above narrow religious 
Dr iodices ; <f from the profession of Their 
bi they are not more liberal or tolerant 
than the Roman catholics. The Roman ca- 
tholics are charged with saying, there is no 
salvation for heretics, and the Scots kirk 
says, it is blasphemy to assert that any can 
be saved who are not of their faith. Out of 
these forty-five members, not more than 
three or four could be persuaded to decide 
with us in favour of the repeal of the test 
act. Itis said, how can we employ per- 
sons in office who are not of the established 
téigion. In Ireland they are acceptable, 
because there is notest act. If it is said that 
we want to put the catholics in a better si- 
tuation than the dissenters, let it be recol- 
lected that we are talking of Ireland. But 
ig it supposed that the test act is the means 
of assuring that every man shall be a mem- 
ber of the church of England? Do we not 
iow, that in the reign of queen Anne, 
bills of occasional conformity were passed ; 
and that in the reign of George I. many of 
the dissenters only took the sacrament to 
‘shew their disposition in favour of the esta- 
blished church, however they might not 
agiee as to parts of the liturgy? Will any 
body say that taking the sacrament proves a 
man to be a supporter of the church of 

England? May not a dissenter take'the sa- 





Crament, and yet consider the liturgy of the | 
church of England as the most consummate | 
bigotry? This leads me to another part of ; 


principle flower of his eloquence ‘consisted 
inthe repetition of the word ‘‘ must.” He 
seemed to think, that the fundamental laws 
‘of the church of England ‘‘ must” be re- 
pealed by granting the prayer of the catho- 
lics. The exclusion of the catholics from 
seats in parliament, and the existence of the 
test acts, are the props, according to the 
right hon. and learned gent., which support 
the church of England. What, then, was 
the state of the church of England in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, of James the first, and 
Charles the first? Were these princes not 
the heads of the church as effectually as his 
present majesty; nay, would it not be 
deemed the grossest abomination to doubt, 
even, that Charles the first fell a martyr to 
the church of England? Yet, throughout 
the reigns of these princes, Roman catholics 
sat in parliament, and the test act had no 
existence. Granting the thirty-nine articles 
of the church of England to be not repug- 
nant to the free principles of the constitu- 
tion as established in the reign of king Wil- 
liam ; yet the homilies which follow. are by 
many stated to be an absolute condemnation 
of the very thing which took place at the 
time of the revolution. Nay, did not Sa- 
cheverel openly attack, and upon the autho- 
rity of these homilies, stigmatise that great 
proceeding as impious, and utterly destruc- 
tive of the church of England ?— Now, 
with regard to those learned places which 
form a repository for the essential doctrines 
of religion, I mean the universities, in one 
of which (the university of Oxford) I had 
the honour to receive part of my early edu- 
cation, if 1 was to produce the decree of 
that university of 1688, against limited go- 
vernment, describing it as one of those 
things which lead to atheism, what would 
be said of it?. Some of the best of men 
have come from that university. None more 
so than. the right hon. ‘and Jearned gent..; 
but Ido beg, to use a plain Homely phrase, 
that they will not throw stones whose wia- 
dows are made of glass. I do not advise the 


-high church party .to- lock so narrowly into 


the history of the catholics, and into all the 
violence of. their decrees, in order. to. dis- 
qualify them from being amalgamated and 
reconciled to the constitution of this coun- 
try. It has been said by an hon. and learned 
gent., that the Roman catholics wish to over- 
turn the established religion of the country. 
To this- I answer, that there are good sub- 


subject, which was stated by a right hon.! jects of all sects and persuasions, in all 


and learned gent, (Sir W. Scott), who, I} 


flatter miyself, 1 may call my friend. 


Vou Ly. 


‘The | 


countries, who dissenting from the establish- 
ed religion, yet pay obedience to the opin- 
3x 
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ion of the majority. I am surprised it 
should have been said by an hon and learned 
gent., (the attorney general) that if he was 
atatholic in a country where the protestant 
church was established, and he had the 

wer, he would exercise it to weaken the 
established religious government. I have 
too good an opinion to think so of him. If 
every man was to conceive himself at liberty, 
because he differed from the established re- 
ligion of a country, te attempt to overturn 
it, the general tendency of such a principle 
would be to destroy all peace in the world. 
I do not believe any good catholic would so 
act ; Iam sure no good subject, who loves 
his.country, ought so to act. ‘The question 
is this. Here are persons who apply to you, 
not for exclusive privileges, but simply to 
be placed on a footing with all the other of 
his majesty’s subjects. It isa claim of jus- 
tice. If you refuse it, the burthen of proof 
Ties on you, to shew the inconvenience or 
danger of granting their claim. Nothing of 
the sort has been proved; you have argued 
it only by referring to old times, differing 
from the present. The question comes to 
this, whether; in the state in which we are, 
it'can be the conduct of a wise and prudent 
government to separate from itself so large 
@ proportion of the population of the country 
as the people of Ireland? No statesman, 
no man who can judge of the affairs of the 
world, will think so. I should hope that 
those who wish well to the country, will 
support my motion. If it should - however 
unfortunately fail, we shall all have done 
our duty in arguing the question, with a 
view to induce those to adopt our opinion, 
who are at present under a fatal delusion 
with regard to this momentous subject. I 
should notice one thing ; it is, that you have 
raised this question, and not the petition. 
The petition has nothing of the seeds of tur- 
bulence in it. You will, I trust, draw the 
hopes of Ireland to this country, make the 
people of Ireland look to us as their best re- 
liance, and prevent their recurring to any 
criminal measures.—I should now sit down, 
but for the observation of an hon. baronet 
(sir W. Dolben). He says, why should you 
give all this to the catholics of Ireland, and 
nét grant the same to the catholics of Eng- 





land? In the first place, the catholityy 
England have not petitioned. [I have 
doubt as td the propriety of putting the 
tholics of England on the same footing, } 
have no doubt they would finally obtain th 
same privileges. Those who know the ¢ 
tholics of England, who know the chary, 
ter of the lower ranks of the people, ay 
sensible how little danger would result frog 
the catholic peers sitting in the honse ¢f 
lords, or catholic members in the house of 
commons. Every man must perceive thit 
it would be beneficial to the country, parti 
cularly at a time when every man is calle 
upon to shew his zéal in the service, afd ij 
the general cause of the empire. I hay 
only to add, in answer to an hon, gent, 
posite, that I was in Ireland a great w 
ago; but it did not appear to me that th 
condition of the country was calculated 
reconcile gentlemen who visited it, to it 
general laws. The gentlemen of Ireland 
ought to be listened to with very considg, 
able attention. From what I have seen iy 
the course of this debate, I think J sha 
find, on the division, that I shall have th 
honour of dividing with more of the gentle 
men of that country, than ever T hdd 
any former occasion. I believe it willbe 
long before the speeches we have heat 
from them will be forgotten. The questioh 
is important in the highest degree. 
only way of putting an end to the hopés 
the people of Ireland will be by creating 
despair, and if ever I hear that they arede 
prived of those hopes they ought to enter. 
tain, I shall despair of those blessings, of 
that mutual good-will and reciprocal symp 
thy, without which England can never fey 
on the effectual and sincere co-operation ai 
assistance of Ireland against the comm 
enemy. 

The house then divided, when there a 
peared 


‘For Mr. Fox's motion . 
Against it . 


. 4 
. 336 
Majority against the motion 212 
— 


Adjourned at five o’clock on Wednestaj 
1m orning. , 


me 
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Since our Report of the Speeches of Lord Repgspate and the Earl of Surroux in the 
House of Lords, on the 10th and 13th of May, upon Lord Grenville's Motion for a . 
Committee on the Roman Carnotic Petition (see pp.711 and 742) was put to press, 
we have been favoured with the following correct Copies of their Lordships Speeches. 


Lord Redesdale observed that the motion | land thought fit to reform what it deemed to 
the house was in point of form, ‘‘ that | be corruption and abuse in the christian 

the house should resolve itself into a com- | church; to abolish the usurped authority of 
mittee to consider of the petition on the ta- | the court of Rome, from which it conceived 
ple;” and the noble baron who had made | the corruption and abuse had sprung; and to 
the motion had intimated, that in the com- | require the clergy of Ireland, claiming the 
mittee it would be open to any lord to sug- | benefits of the ecclesiastical establishment of 
gest any partial measure: but it was evident | the country, to yield obedience to the sove- 
that the noble lord himself conceived that | reign power of the state, and to abandon the 
nothing short of the entire object of the pe- | powers assumed contrary to the ancient 
‘tition could be suggested; and the petition- | laws, and paramount that sovereignty ; and 
ets had themselves clearly stated that object | when, to inforce obedience to its laws, it re- 
‘tobe “‘ an equal participation, upon equal | quired all its subjects to withdraw from com- 
terms with their fellow subjects, of the full! munion with the see of Rome, as inconsis- 
benefits of the British laws and constitution.” | tert with the ‘reformation thus attempted: 
Of that constitution the maintenance of the | such of the people of Ireland as thought fit, 
protestant religion, as the established reli- notwithstanding, to persist in holding com- 
ion of the government, and the exclusion of | munion with that see, also thought fit, not 
the Roman catholic religion from the admi- ' only to refuse obedience to the legislature in 
nistration of that government, had become a point for which they might allege religious 
fundamental principles, long deemed essen- scruples, but likewise to refuse, and those 
ial to the preservation of the liberty, both who now profess to hold communion with 
religious and political, of the country: and the see of Rome stil] refuse, to acknowledge 
‘by those laws, of the benefit of which the the validity of those laws by which the pow- 





‘petitioners sought an equal participation, the ers and revenues of the church-establishment 


strongest provisions were made for the sup- ; were transferred to such of the clergy as sub- 


port of the protestant religion, and the ex- | mitted to the change, and by which all eccle- 


clusion of the Roman catholic from impor-_ siastical jurisdiction was made subject (as by 
tant political power. When, therefore, the the ancient law it had been subject) to. the 
petitionerscalled upon their lordships to give control and coercion of the sovereign power 
them.an equal participation of the British of the state; denying therefore one essential 
laws and constitution, they either proposed principle of the constitution, the subjectian 
to the house to be guilty of a gross fallacy, or of the ecclesiastical to the civil power. Ac- 
they called upon their lordships to alter those ; cordingly, the Roman catholics of Ireland 
laws, and to change that constitution; for, ; have ever since maintained, and still main- 
consistently with the existing laws and con- tain, a complete hierarchy, in direct and ma- 
stitution, the equal participation sought by nifest opposition, not merely to the positiye 
the petition could not be had. The equal law, but to this essential and fundamental 
participation claimed by the petition was, principle of the constitution ; representing 
clearly an equal participation in all powers, | that hierarchy as the only lawful successors 
as well as in all benefits: an equal participa- | of the ancient elergy of Ireland, assuming ail 
tion in whatever might form the constitu- the powers, and claiming all the revenues, 
tion of the country in church and state. That | of that clergy, treating the clergy of the re- 
ich was their object was manifest; not, formed religion, placed in the various offices 
only from the language of the petition, but ; of the church by the laws and in conformity 
from the state in which the Roman catholic to the principles of the constitution, as 
church was zealously maintained in Ireland, | usurpers ; and refusing obedience to all laws 
importantly different -from the condition of ' framed to curb the encroachments of the pa- 
the Roman catholic church in England, or | pacy on the sovereign power before as well 
in any other country in‘Europe, where the 'as since the reformation. Denying, thene- 
protestant was the established religion of the | fore, to the legislature of the country all 
country. For when the legislature of Ire- | preg ones the ranks, dignities, and authori- 
312 
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ties, and even the revenues of the church; 
and thus denying one of the most important 
‘principles of the constitution, as asserted at 
all times, even in. the darkest ages. To yield 
‘to the claims of the petitioners, the house 
must not only submit ‘to abandon this im- 
portant principle, which their ancestors had 
at’ all times zealously maintained, but must 
also consent to break the solemn compact so 
recently entered into by the independent le- 
gislatures of Great Britain and Ireland; the 
compact by virtue of which their lordships 
were enabled, in that house, to consider the 
petition before them; they must repeal the 
fifth article of the union of Great Britain and 
Ireland, by which the protestant churches of 
England and Ireland were united, and made 
for ever the established church of England 
and Ireland ; and by which the maintenance 
‘and preservation of that church, as the esta- 
‘blished church of England and Ireland. was 
‘solemnly stipulated as a fundamental article 
of the union ‘itself, They must therefore 
hazard the continuance of that union, by a 
direct breach of what has been thus solemn- 
ly declared a fundamental article of the com- 
se by which it was made. But they must 
o more. The claim by the petition, and 
the arguments founded upon it, extended in 
ret ne to the whole empire-; and their 


ordships must also repeal that article of the | 


treaty of union with Scotland by which a si- 
milar provision was made for the mainte- 
nance and preservation of the presbyterian 
form’ of church government in Scotland. 
’ Even if the petitioners had not so broadly 
and openly stated their claims, it must be 
‘évident that their pretensions went to this 
extent: and it would be absurd to suppose 
that the Roman catholic clergy in Ireland, 
claiming to be the lawful successors of the 
ancient clergy, and considering those now in 
possession as usurpers, would ever be con- 
‘tent with less than the possession of the 
powers and revenues which they thus claim- 
ed as their right, and the ejection of those 
whom they deemed to be usurpers of that 
right. ‘To suppose otherwise were to sup- 
pose that the nature of man is not what the 
experience of all ages has demonstrated it to 
be; and it was absurd to suppose that whilst 
the powers and revenues of the church were 
claimed by the Roman catholic clergy, those 
powers and revenues were not objects of 
their desires; and that whilst those desires 
were nourished by hope, and the gratifica- 
tion of those desires was denied, they would 
never be content themselves, or ever cease 
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‘those objects were utterly extinguished, 








laity. It was absurd, therefore, to SUDO 
that Ireland could be at rest until the Ri 

catholic clergy had attained those objet 
their desires, unless all hopes of ral 






? 


the desire to attain. had fallen with the } 

by which it had been nourished. It was 
true that the Roman catholic clergy of Ip. 
land could scarcely hope fully to attain thog 



































































































objects, or, having done so, permanently yf ed byt 
retain their acquisition, whilst Ireland. — Jand, 4 
mained united to Great Britain. Separating tain, in 
from Great Britain must therefore bef vil war 
their view, at least as a probable event,» ee 
long as they should flatter themselves wih to the I 
the hope of accomplishing their wishes, ff that prc 
the Roman catholic religion had remaing™ the este 
the established religion.of Ireland; or if gion in 
could be now made the established religin purpose 
of Ireland, consistently with a just obsen,—™ country 
ance of the solemn pledge given by the come be mad 
pact of union; or consistently with an hf of the) 
servance of the faith so frequently, atm tuation 
rious times, and in various ways, pledged ™ particul 
the protestants of Ireland; or consis land, if 
with the principles on which the British conf ‘tained, 
stitution as it now stands, connected withthie ‘The re 
title of the family on the throne, can ald establis 
be supported; perhaps (though this mag sessed z 
well be doubted) Ireland as a Roman cath. nothing 
lic country might remain united with Gree ‘nothing 
Britain. But it is too late to consider whig betwee: 
might have been, done under such circum-§ ing an ¢ 
stances ; it is too late to conjecture whethe— ‘for, and 
Ireland, as a country wholly Roman cathe from a 
lic, could probably remain united with thy best sec 
protestant government of Great Britain yg lation 1 
solemn stipulation, which their lordshipg the esta 
could not be persuaded to violate, the pig Tremaine 
testant must ever be the established religingl of the 
of Ireland, whilst Ireland should remainag mony v 
part of the united empire: and the Romag in Engl: 
catholic could by law become the establish contest, 
religion, only by the most daring breaghdg servatio 
faith, and by a shameful abandonmentdg fend— 
the principles on which the British constitig§ ment, d 
tion stands.. The Roman catholic can thé Seotlan 
fore never be made the established relj danger 
of Ireland by a law of the -united empit by the i 
sanctioned by a prince of the family nowt byteriar 
the throne. It can therefore only becom parliam 
the established religion of Ireland bya sp ‘prehens 
ration of Ireland from Great Britain, and tag were il 
extirpation or expulsion of the protestans@ festly th 
Ireland. Considering, therefore, the cl -of Scot 
of the petitioners as utterly inconsistentwa ‘endange 
the established Jaws and constitution of church, 

membe: 





empire; as requiring a complete changéy 
rather subversion of that constitution 





‘the maj 








- ‘to excite discontent in the minds of the 
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for, and secured. 


4065) 
fundamental part ; convinced that between 
the two religions there could not, ‘in the na- 
ture of things, exist equality; that one must 
have ascendency ; and that the ascendency 
of the Roman catholic (an intolerant reli- 
ion) must finally produce the destruction or 
ion of the protestants, and the separa- 

tion of Ireland from Great Britain, unless 
that dreadful conclusion should be: prevent- 
ed by the strength of the protestants of Ire- 
land, and the superior force of Great Bri- 
tain, in the issue of a bloody and horrible ci- 
vil war ; he must deprecate the yielding any 
degree of attention to the proposition made 
to the house. —The arguments in favour of 
that proposition attempted to be drawn from 
the establishment of the presbyterian reli- 
gion in Scotland, by the stipulation for that 
purpose in the treaty of union with that 
country, and the comparison attempted to 
be made between the situation in England 
of the presbyterians of Scotland, and the si- 
tuation in the united empire, and in Ireland 
particularly, of the Roman catholics of Ire- 
land, if the objects of the petition were ob- 


‘tained, appeared to him utterly unfounded. 


‘The presbyterian church of Scotland was the 
established church of the country; it pos- 
sessed all it could possess in Scotland; it had 
nothing to claim there; in England it had 
nothing to hope. By the treaty of union 
between England and Scotland, its possess- 
ing an establishment was solemnly stipulated 
It had nothing -to fear but 
from a breach of that stipulation; and its 
best security for a performance of that stipu- 
lation was its forbearance to’ interfere with 
the establishment in England. It therefore 
remained in -quiet obedience to the laws 
of the united kingdom, and in perfect har- 
mony with the episcopal church established 
in England, with which it had no ground of 


contest, and which a regard for its own pre- 


servation taught it rather to protect and de- 
fend.—It was true, that in the heat of argu- 
ment, during the agitation of the union with 
Scotland, apprehensions were suggested of 


‘danger to the episcopal church of England 


by the introduction of members of the pres- 
byterian church of Scotland into the British 
parliament: and it was true that those ap- 


‘prehensions. had proved ill-founded. They 
‘were ill-founded, because it must be mani- 
festly the interest of the presbyterian church 
‘of Scotland to attempt nothing which could 
éndanger the stipulation in favour of that 
‘church, which must depend, whilst the 


Members of the episcopal church remain 


‘the majority; on the good faith to be ob- 
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served by the members of both churches in 
maintaining the articles in favour of each: 
But the terms of the treaty of union itself 
had provided amply against the danger thus 
suggested: for it must be recollected that 
for all offices in England, and consequently 
for all the most important offices of the state, 
the Scotch must qualify themselves accord- 
ing to the law of England, and must there- 
fore conform to the church’ established 
there, to obtain any considerable influence 
in the executive government of the country; - 
and the extent and power of Scotland, and 
the number of its inhabitants, considered as 
a part of the whole empire, bore no compa- 
rison with the extent, the power, or the 
population of England, or with the extent, 
power, or population of Jreland, of which 
the influence must be strongly felt by the 
protestant government, if not only the par= 
liament, but all officers of the state (the ac: 
cess to which was refused to the presbyte- 
rians of Scotland at the time of the union 
with that country), should be thrown open to 
the Roman catholics of all parts of the em- 
pire.—That any thing like peace or harmony 
could subsist in Ireland between the Roman 
catholics and protestants of that country, if 
they were placed on an equal footing in poli- 
tical power, whilst the hierarchy of the Ro 
man catholic church there should remain as 
it stood, must be utterly hopeless. The Ro- 
man catholic clergy of Ireland he viewed in 
a light very distinct from the laity. The lat- 
ter he considered as individuals, dissentin 

in religious faith from the established church; 
and, except as connected with their clergy, 
merely as individuals so dissenting. But the 
clergy were a great and compact body, a spe- 
cies of corporation, with all the forms and 
gradations of a distinct and firm govern- 
ment; connected by no tie with the govern- 
ment of the country, and utterly incapable 
of being so connected ; standing in open de- 
fiance of the law; exercising an authority 
which the law expressly forbade, and repre- 
senting those whom the law had placed in 
possession of the powers, the dignities, and 
the emoluments of the national church, as 
usurpers of those powers, those dignities, 
and those emoluments.—-Noble lords affect- 
ed to doubt the fact: he would venture to 
reassert it, and to appeal to the most reve- 
rend prelate on the bench above him (the 
primate of Ireland) to whom, amongst 
themselves, and frequently elsewhere, the 
Roman catholic clergy would give no other 
appellation than that of Dr. Stewart. They 
represented themselves as the oply lawful 
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guccessors of the ancient clergy of Ireland, 
ahd required their flocks to consider them as 
the lawful owners of the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues; teaching them, even in their cate- 
chisms, that by the commandments of their 
church, which they boldly represent as equal 
to the commandments of God, the people 
were bound to pay their tithes to their law- 
ful. pastors, which pastors they represented 
themselves to be. Accordingly, their paro- 
chial clergy were formally instituted rectors 
or vicars of the several parishes, under the 
@uthority of their respective diocesans, ac- 
cording to the titles of rector or vicar, as 
stood before the reformation. They 
had preserved the deans and chapters, and 
the dioceses and the provinces of the several 
bishops and archbishops, as they existed be- 
fore that event, with the difference only of 
some unions since made by the authority of 
the pope. Every archbishop and bishop, 
every inferior dignitary, and every parish 
priest of the established church, met there- 
fore in his place a rival clergyman, ready and 
anxious to seize his benefice, his powers, 
his dignities, his revenues, whenever the op- 
ortunity should offer. The powers of the 
‘Roman catholic clergy over their flocks were 
fully equal to their pretensions; and they 
exercised those powers without that control 
of the law of the land to which they were 
subject before the reformation. Their au- 
thority was enforced by the most dreadful of 
all means—by the power of excommunica- 
tion, a power very different from that pos- 
sessed by the established church.. Their 
sentence of excommunication had all the 
consequences which made it most dreadful 
in the darkest ages. The wretched victim 
against whom it was denounced might starve 
if not relieved by the charity of protestants. 
No Roman catholic dared to have any com- 
munication-with him. A recent instance 
had been stated to him, on authority which 
the could not doubt, in which the law of the 
land, and the character of the established 
church, had been grossly insulted. Two 
Roman catholic couples had been married by 
the protestant clergyman of their parish, af- 
ter the usual publication of banns, a duty 
which by law the-clergyman was bound to 
orm. The Roman catholic parish-priest 
thought fit to denounce these unfortunate 
people to his bishop, before whose vicar-ge- 
neral they were summoned to appear to an- 
swer for their crime. The protestant cler- 
gyman, alarmed at this outrage, and consult- 
ng the peace of his parish, -the.danger of 
‘the individuals immediately concerned, and 
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perhaps his own personal safety, rather than 
his duty to the laws of his country, advised 
the parties to make every submission, ang 
endeavour to prevent any further prooge 
ings. They accordingly waited on the yj, 
car-general, expressed their contrition for 
their offence, and their readiness to make 
any submission in their power. The vicar, 
general was inexorable, and the off 
were excommunicated fer the crime imputed 
to them, of haying been married according 
to the law of the land. The consequence of 
the sentence was, that all who should have 
any communication with these unfortunate 


‘victims of a power thus assumed in defiance 


of the law, were liable to the same censure; 
and the situations in which the men happen 
ed to be, making it difficult for their neigh, 
bours to avoid all intercourse with them, near 
two hundred men and women were sym, 
moned before the vicar-general, at the dig 
tance of twenty miles from their habitations, 
to answer for this offence. They appeared 
before him, and by their submission avoided 
the dreadful sentence of excommunication ; 
but were condemned, as a penance, to a pil. 
grimage, proceeding from one holy well, of 
stone, to another, a circuit of thirty miles; 
and as so great an assemblage of people, 
passing in a body through the country, and 
performing ceremonies of devotion at the 
appointed places of their pilgrimage, must 
excite attention, they were ordered to de. 


elare to all who should meet them, that they 


were sentenced to this penance for having 
dared to hold communication with persons 
excommunicated for having been ne 
a protestant clergyman. ‘The fear whi 
such proceedings must inspire, and the im. 
possibility ef obtaining any redress, how- 
ever oppressive and tyrannical those 
ceedings may be, was the true source of the 
extravagant power which their clergy main 
tained over the Roman catholics of Ireland; 
a power much greater than was possesse( 
by the clergy.in any state in Europe, where 
the Roman catholic was the established reli- 
gion of the country; a power restrained by 
no law, subjéct to no control, and utterly in 
consistent with the peace, order, and gol 
government of any country: a power whieh 
our ancestors, in times of the greatest bigot 
ry, had. dared to restrain by various legisla 
tive provisions, and history had applauded 
their spirit and firmness, and the enlightened 
minds which had directed their measures, 
But modern Jiberality (with an inconsistency 
which has no example, but in the extrava 
gance of modern liberality) has, at the sam 
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fim, jotted in that applause, and yet stig- 
pratised as bigotry every attempt to restrain 
tle monstrous proceedings of the Roman 
gatholic clergy of Ireland—an unauthorised 
hieratchy, lifting themselves up in defiance 
of the law, and of all constitutional authori- 
. Before the reformation, whilst the cler- 
gy established by law were yet considered by 
the same law as under the spiritual control 
ef the pope, the oppressions of their eccle- 
fiastieal courts were in some degree curbed 
and restrained by law. But now, when the 
Jaw has rendered the established clergy inde- 
dent of the see of Rome, and restored to 
the crown the sovereign authority over the 
clergy as well as the laity, the supreme pow- 
er over all persons and in all causes, eccle+ 
siastical as well as civil, the only remedy 
which the Roman catholics of Ireland, who 
have unfortunately submitted themselves to 
the papal power in derogation of the lawful 
fovereignty of the crown, can have against 
éppressions which their Roman catholic an- 
destors successfully resisted by the law of the 
land, is an appeal to Rome; and what sort 
éf redress could be obtained by such an ap- 
, he would leave it to the house to judge. 
reigning uncontroled, their ecclesias- 

tical courts govern the whole people. They 
dissolve marriages for causes not allowed by 
law; precontract, consanguiflity, or affinity, 
in degrees beyond those prescribed by the 
Kegislature; and they license marriages with- 
im those degrees. The evidence of marriage 
is wholly in their. power; and the legiti- 
inaty of children, and the succession to pro- 
perty, is under their control.—This extraor- 
dinary situation of the Roman catholic cler- 
gy of Ireland, the noble lord observed, has 
proceeded from the same cause which has 
produced many other evils in that unforti- 
nate country. At the time of the reforma- 
tion, and long after, a great part of Ireland 
Was not reduced, and perhaps at this mo- 
ment a great part of Ireland can scarcely be 
said to be reduced, to due obedience to law. 
Until some years after the accession of 
James I. a very large portion of the country 
did not in any degree acknowledge the king's 
authority, and in most parts the submission 
to law was very imperfect. In the reigns of 
Henry VIII..and of his son Edward and 
daughter Elizabeth, when the reformation 
was established in England, the authority of 
fhe legislature extended with effect over a 
véty small district of Ireland; and therefore 
although the legislature of Ireland passed 
laws for effecting the reform of the papal 
¢erruptions and aliuses in Ireland, as had 
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been made in England ; and for removing 
such of the clergy as should refuse to sub 
mit to the reform, the laws’ were very im- 
perfectly obeyed; and the more powerful 
government finally establishéd by James; 
though its authority was generally acknow- 
ledged, in a greater or less degree, over the 
whole island, was yet unable, in many parts, 
effectually to enforce obedience to any law. 
When the government of Charles I. was 
disturbed in England and Scotland, his au- 
thority in Ireland became so reduced that at 
length the Roman catholic clergy ‘assumed 
absolute control over a large portion of the 
country, quieted the protestant clergy, 
‘seized on the ecclesiastical revenues, and es- 
tablished their hierarchy in the full posses- 
sion of the powers and emoluments of the 
ancient church. They were reduced to sub- 
mission by Cromwell, and their new as- 
sumption of authority and revenue was in a 
considerable degree repressed; but the ejecf- 
ed clergy were not restored. That clergy 
regained its authority, and a considerable 
portion of revenue, at the restoration of 
Charles II. but his government never pur- 
sued any effectual measures for their support, 
and they were again ejected by the popish 
parliament of James II. which repealed ‘the 
act of settlement, attainted the principal pro- 
testant proprietors, and gave to posterity an 
example of the treatment which the protes- 
tants of Ireland may expect from catholic 
ascendancy. Until, therefore, the victories 
of king William had decided the fate of Ire- 
land by completing the revolution, and fully 
establishing the protestant religion, the pro- 
testant clergy had held only a divided and 


' disturbed possession, openly insulted and 
| violated by the Roman catholic clergy.— 


These circumstances had produced the mark- 
ed difference between the Roman catholics of 
England and those of Ireland. Having oc- 
casionally resided in a part of England where 
there happened to be a larger proportion of 
Roman catholic inhabitants than in ‘ most 
parts of the country, and having now resided 
for some time in Ireland, the difference for- 
cibly struck his mind. In the parts of Eng- 
land to which he alluded, if a Roman catho- 
lic farmer or labourer was to be distinguish- 
ed by his general conduct and character from 
protestants of the same rank in life, it was 
bécause he was more temperate, more order- 
ly, more generally submissive to the law, 
He would leave it to such noble‘lords as had 
had the opportunity of knowing the fact to 
say, whether the case in Ireland was not di- 
rectly the reverse. ‘What could be the cause 
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of this difference? He would give the. an- 
swer of an intelligent English catholic—The 
Roman catholic clergy in England studiously 
endeavour to make the people under their 
care temperate, orderly, and submissive to 
law ; well knowing. that in England they 
could hope for indulgence from good con- 
duct alone. But in Ireland the Roman ca- 
tholic clergy unfortunately conceived that 
their power, their emoluments, and. still 
thore the final accomplishment of their 
hopes, depended on their keeping alive a 
spirit of disobedience to law. Instead of 
restraining, therefore, they indulge the pas- 
sions of their people ; they neglect morals, 
and make religion principally depend on 
mere observances. He was so strongly im- 
pressed with the truth of these observations, 
that he was convinced that as long as the 
Roman catholic hierarchy should remain as 
- jt then stood, it was in vain. to look for 
peace and tranquillity in Ireland: that the 
abolition of that hierarchy was essential to 
the interests of the country, essential to 
the true interests of the Roman catholics of 
Ireland ; and he had reason to think that 
some of the better informed amongst the 
Roman catholic laity, and especially in some 
parts of the country, were nearly of the 
same opinion. He did not conceive that 
the existence of such a hierarchy could be 
deemed essential to the profession of the 
Roman catholic religion : it did not exist in 
England ; it did not exist in any other part 
of Europe; where the protestant was the 
established religion of the country ; yet’ the 
Roman catholics of England, and of the 
other. countries to which he had alluded, 
were equally in communion with the church 
of Rome, In Canada, where the Roman 
catholic religion had been made by stipula- 
tion on the surrender of the country, in a 
considerable degree an established religion, 
and where the clergy were in the undis- 
turbed possession of the ancient ecclesi- 
astical revenues, the province had remained, 
for a considerable time, without a Roman 
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catholic bishop; and he had the authority 
of a very learned and very respectable | 
person, who had resided in the country in | 
a considerable official station, and had had | 
opportunities of information, for saying, | 
that the laity of Canada in general, nay, | 
that many of their most respectable paro- | 
chial clergy, were by no’ means desirous of 
having a bishop resident amongst them, or | 
pleased with the authority which the bishop, | 
whom it was thought fit to give them, as- | 
sumed, and more especially as that authority 
was necessary without controu], and almost | 








without check of any kind. They Conceived 
they could have had the full enjoyment of 
their religion without the interference of 
such an authority, and with less 
of disagreement with their protestant fl 
low-subjects. The result, he was autho. 
rised to say, justified those who had form. 
ed this opinion.—He had reason to think 
that many of the parish priests in Ireland 
were disposed to live in harmony with their 
protestant fellow-subjects, if permitted 49 
to do by those who exercised authority over 
them ; but they were not permitted to jp. 
dulge their inclination to peace. The late 
Dr. Hussey, in particular, had, in many in- 
stances, by the interposition of his autho, 
rity, destroyed that harmony which had 
long subsisted between the Roman catholic 
parochial clergy, and the protestant clergy 
and laity of the. district over which he. as. 
sumed episcopal jurisdiction. One instance 
he could assert on the authority of persons 
of high consideration in the house. As 
domestic servants in that part of the country 
were very generally, if not. universally, 
Roman catholics, even the protestant clergy 
were compelled to have such servants. In 
discharging the duty of family prayer, they 
they had generally thought it right to re 
quire the attendance of their Roman catho- 
lic servants: lt to avoid all ground of 
offence, a form of prayer had. been very 
generally used for the purpose, which was 
well known to the Roman catholic clergy, 
and acknowledged by them to contain no- 
thing to which they could object.. The 
parochial clergy and Roman catholic servants 
had therefore chearfully submitted to a 
practice, praiseworthy in itself, and which 
the character of the protestant clergy seem- 
ed to compel them to adopt. Dr. Hussey 
forbade attendance at this family duty, and 
persisted, in spite of the remonstrances of 
many of his parish priests, of the entreaties 
of the protestant clergy, and of the earnest 
solicitations of the servants on their parts, 
His objection was not to the prayer, but 
to any prayer used by an heretic. With 
such a temper among the superior Roma 
catholic clergy, was it possible that there 
should be harmony between: the Roman 
catholics and protestants of Ireland? And 
yet the person who thus set a whole 
country in a flame by forbidding servants 
to hear a prayer, to the contents of which 
he could not object, read by their mastet, 
is said to have been deeply engaged i 
forming the extraordinary treaty whi 

the court of Rome, in its state of de 
gradation and subjection, has been ‘Coie 
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pelied to conclude with the French go- 
yernment, to preserve a remnant of papal 

wer in France, in abject subserviency to 
that government.——The Roman catholic laity 
he considered in a very different light from 
their clergy ; and different parts of that laity 
he considered as standing in very different 

ints of view, materially affecting the ques- 
tion before the house. ‘The laity of the 
higher ranks in life were of two descriptions. 
Men of ancient estates, and of acknow- 
ledged condition and consequence in the 
country; and men of recently acquired 
property, generally inferior in education 
and manners, as wel! as in birth, to the 
former. The first generally felt themselves 
deeply interested in the permanent peace of 
the country, and their conduct was gene- 
rally influenced by a just consideration of 
their situation. Amongst these, the most 
distinguished, perhaps, was one whose name 
was suscribed to the petition on the table 
{the earl of Fingal) a nobleman of ancient 
family, of approved loyalty, and of great 
moderation when left to the operations of his 
own mind. But of the men of newly ac- 














quired property, not a few had unfortunately 
adopted very different sentiments from those 
of that nobleman. ‘They had imagined (as 
men of newly acquired property were too 
apt to imagine) that their rank and conse- 
quence in the country were not equal to 
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fluence of their own feelings and-judgment) 
to the removal or continuance of those 
restrictions, and their indifference was so 
well known, that it was absurd to talk of 
the removal of those restrictions, as tend- 
ing, in any degree, to conciliate them. 
They were taught to be discontented on 
other gronnds ; and so far were tbey from 
being anxious to restore to’ the Roman ca- 
tholic hierarchy the revenues of the church, 
that the abolition of tithes was a principal 
object of their wishes. This was so strongly 
felt by the Roman catholic clergy, that any 
proposition for a commutation of tithes (in 
which, as the law stands, they have ap- 
parently no interest) has. constantly been 
treated by them with the strongest terms of 
reprobation ; evincing by their eagerness to 
condemn any such measure, that they still 
consider the tithes as their property, and 
any proposal for a commutation as affecting 
their rights. The forfeited estates, including 
the property of all the English settlers 
in the remotest times, including.the pro- 
perty of many Roman catholics, were 
made a great source of discontent with 
those of the lower orders, who were, or 
imagined themselves to be, of the ancient 
septs or tribes, and considered themselves 
as labouring for others in those fields which 
had belonged to their ancestors,and to which 
they conceived they had still an hereditary, 





their pretensions ; and they were therefore | indefeasible right. ‘This source of discon- 


discontented. 


Unfortunately, too, men of | tent, injurious even to many Roman catho- 


this description had of late gained the lead ; lic families of English blood, was industri- 
amongst the Irish Roman catholics, and the | ously kept alive in the memories of the 


influence of the men of ancient rank and 
ancient possessions had been nearly destroy- 
ed. They were put forward to the public 
view when it answered a purpose to do so; 
but they had little direction or control of 
the measures which they were called upon 
tocountenance and support. Many of those 
who had thus superseded the influence of 
the ancient nobility and gentry of the 
country, were supposed to have imbibed 
piinciples not very friendly to any church 
government ; but they might still wish to 
use ‘the power which their clergy assumed 
for the purposes which they had in view. 
The laity of the inferior orders were much 
More numerous than those of the two for- 
mer descriptions, in proportion to the gene- 
ral Roman catholic population. Taey had 
nothing to gain in the avowed objects of the 
petition. They suffered nothing, individu- 
ally, from the restrictions of which the 
others complained; and they were there- 
4 whoily inditferent (when left to the in- 

fou. 1V, 








lower orders of Irish descent, and constantly 
urged by their priests, of whom the greater 
part were of ancient Irish families or names; 
and the claim to the forfeited lands was 
artfully placed by the side of the claim to 
the ecclesiastical revenues ; both represented 
as in the hands of foreign invaders, usurpeis 
of the ancient rights of the Roman catholic 
clergy and laity. This ground of discon- 
tent would long ago have been forgotten, 
and lost in the minds of the lower orders, 
if it had not.been industriously kept alive 
by ,the arts and interests of the clergy.— 
If the formidable hierarchy. thus established 
in Ireland could be abolished, if all hopes of 
possessing the revenues, the rank, and the 
powers otf the established church, could be 
extinguished in the minds of the Roman 
catholic priests, perhaps conoessjons might be 
made to the Roman catholic laity with some 
degree of safety, at least comparatively with 
safety. But whilst.that hierarchy remained, 
nothing could be safely yielded.. It might 
324 
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be said, that this was an argument for go- 
ing into the committee, where measures 
might be suggested to effect this purpose, 
if “it ought to be effected. But the change 
must be effected, not by any legislative pro- 
vision, but by the Roman catholics thenr- 
selves: they must place themselves in a 
situation which may render concessions safe. 
It must be their own act. Whatever may 
be the religious establishment of a country, 
the political power of that country must be 
in union with that -establishment, or it 
cannot be long preserved : and those who 
are adverse to the establishment, cannot, 
consistently with its security, be admitted to 
full: participation of political power with 
those who are friendly to it. ‘They have, 
therefore, no right to complain that they 
are not admitted to full participation of such 
political power. In this country, where 
the establishment of the protestant religion; 
and the preservation of it by the protestant 
succession to the crown, are become es- 
sential and fundamental articles of the con- 
stitution ; where both are also essential and 
fundamental articles of the treaties of union 
between the three countries now forming 
one empire ; those who are adverse to both 
have no more right to complain of exclu- 
sion from political power, than those who 
are attached, if any such now remain, to 
the exiled family, maintaining the hereditary 
indefeasible right to the throne, and there- 
fore refusing allegiance to the reigning fa- 
mily, and giving their allegiance to another, 
The ground on which persons without pro- 
perty are excluded from an equal share of 
political power with persons of property, 
(an exclusion which the experience of all 
countries, in all ages, has found to be ne- 
cessary for the preservation of any govern- 
ment) applies directly to the subject. As 
persons without property must ever be the 
greater number in any state, if they had an 
equal ‘share of political power with persons 
of property, it would be to expect from 
them a forbearance which the nature of man 
forbids us to expect, if it were hoped that, 
having the physical power in their hands by 
their numbers, and an. equality of political 
power, and having therefore superior power 
as a body, they would not endeavour to 
possess the property in the hands of those 
who in every other respect must, asa body, 
be their inferiors, So if equal political 
power were conceded to the Roman catho- 
lics of Ireland, it would be to expect from 
them -a ‘forbearanee, utterly inconsistent 
with the nature of-man, ‘to suppase that. they 
would quietly suffer the church establish- 
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ment to remain ‘exclusively with other, 
Upon this principle the preservation of the 
protestant religion, by the exclusion from 
political power of those who were hostil, 
to it, had been long deemed essential to 
the preservation of our constitution both 
in church and state ; and those who effect. 
ed the revolution in 1688, and who pre. 
served the liberties then asserted by fix 

the succession to the crown exclusively jg 
protestants, had acted on this principle 
They had excluded from the. throne, no} 
ouly James the Second, and his descep, 
dants, but also all the princes of the royal 
family to whom the right to the sucegs. 
sion would otherwise have belonged in pre. 
ference to the House of Hanover ; imputing 
to them no objection, as the ground of 
their exclusion, but that they were Roman 
catholics. - Our ancestors then conceiyed 
that difference in religions opinion was a 
just ground of exclusion from_ political 
power ; ‘and they judged, from recent ex 
perience, that: the liberties of the country, 
civil as well as religious, could not effec. 
tually be preserved without such exclusion, 
—And here he could not but recur toa 
marked difference between the Roman ca 
tholics of England and the Roman catholigs 
of Ireland, as it materially affected the se. 
curity of the protestant succession to the 
crown. The Roman catholics of England 
swore to the maintenance of that succession; 
The Roman catholics of Ireland had. refi 
sed to give the same test of jtheir allegiances, 
and now desired to be relieved from any 
test. The oath taken by the English Ro. 
man catholics to the protestant succession 
differing, most importantly in this point, 
from the oath taken in Ireland, and from 
the oath first taken by the English Roman 
catholics, had been the subject of much 
discussion in 1790 and 1791 ; and it had 
fallen to him to bear no small part in that 
discussion. The Roman catholics of Ire 
land, had many years before, proposed to 
testify their loyalty by an oath of allegiance, 
and the laity were generally disposed to ma- 
nifest their allegiance, not merely to the 
protestant prince on the throne, but to the 
law of the land, confining the successioi 
}to protestants. But their superior clergy 
prevented their giving this testimony of 
their submission to the law, -exclaiming, 
*« Are we to be called upon to exclude from 
succession to the crown, a prince to whom 
it would hereditarily belong, only  becaus 
he has embraced the Roman catholic religion: 
only because he has rendered himself mot 





worthy of that succession >” And /thi 
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exclamation, urged with violence, and 'sup- 
orted by prejudices nearly allied to their 
gown, prevailed. — The oath proposed ‘was 
therefore altered, and the Roman catholics 
of Ireland swore to maintain the succes- 
gon in the king and his family. The Ro- 
man catholics of England following this 
example, first took a similar oath ; but 
wishing to obtain further concessions, and 
conscious of the objections which might 
be made to this oath, they proposed an- 
other, in more extensive terms in many 
respects, and particularly swearing to 
maintain the succession as limited by 
law, to the princess Sophia, and the heirs 
of her body, being protestants. A decla- 
ration, containing ‘the effects of the oath 
proposed, was signed by almost all the 
incipal English Roman catholics, clergy 
as well as laity ; but the court of Rome 
objected to it, and the apostolical vicars 
were ordered, not only to withdraw their 
countenance, but to pronounce the strongest 
ecclesiastical censures against it. ‘These 
censures were accordingly promulged in 
form ; and‘ although conceived in very ge- 
neral terms, as probably it was not thought 
rudent to use, in England, the very strong 
Giscare which had been used in Ireland, 
yet it was manifest that the engagement to 
maintain the protestant succession formed a 
principal objection to the oath. For the 
apostolical vicars proposed to the English 
catholics, either that the oath before taken 
by them should not be changed ; or that 
they should substitute, either the oath 
taken by the Irish catholics, or a new form 
of oath, framed under the direction of the 
apostolical vicars, and which they offered to 
the consideration of their people. On none 
of these forms the maintenance of the pro- 
testant succession formed a part. In all, 
the obligation of allegiance was to the king 
and his family. The greater part of. the 
English Roman catholics were, however, 
steady to their purpose of giving the full 
test of their submission to the law by which 
the crown had been placed on the head of 
the prince on the throne ; considering it as 


folly, or mockery, or something worse, to 


swear obedience to the prince, and to refuse 
obedience to the law by which he became 
prince. At length the apostolical vicars, 
fearing, as they acknowledged, a schism 
which might have been fatal to the general 
interests of the see of Rome in England, 


' submitted to so much of the proposed oath, 


obtaining a change in other matters ; and 
they have themseves taken that oath which 
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the Irish hierarchy thought ‘it monstrous to 
propose. Nothingcould more strongly mark 
the -different*tempers and characters of the- 
English ‘and Irish catholics; a difference, 
principally springing from. the unbounded 
authority exercised over thelatter by that hie- 
rarchy to which he principally attributed the. 
distracted state of the country. But this 
was not important only as it marked the 
different tempers and characters of the ca- 
tholics in the two countries ; for this-ex- 
traordinary consequence might follow. If 
it should ever be the misfortune of the em- 
pire that the prince to whom the succession 
would otherwise belong should exclude 
himself from a lawful title to that succes- 
sion by embracing the Roman catholic re- 
ligion, the protestants of the whole empire, 
and the Roman catholics of England would 
be bound by their oaths to oppose his suc- 
cession, and the Roman catholics of Ireland 
would be bound by their oaths to maintain - 
it. A dreadful state of things, which we 
must ardently pray may never happen, but 
which we should, at the same time anxiously 
endeavour to prevent.—It must be manifest 
from this circumstance, if no other appears 
ed of similar tendency, that the Roman ca- 
tholic hierarchy in Ireland still cherish the 
hope that by some means the Roman catho+ 
lic religion may again become the establish- 
ed religion of Ireland; a hope which the 
English catholics have long abandoned with 
respect to England, and then first became 
quiet, orderly, and loyal subjects of the 
protestant government. ‘To prevent the 
accomplishment of the hope thus sanguinely 
entertained in Iréland, the protestant as 
cendancy must be anxiously preserved, 
‘There can be no equality between the twe 
religions ; one must have the ascendancy; 
and there could be no doubt to which, con- 
sistently with the law and constitution of 
the‘empire, and the peace and happiness of 
Ireland, the ascendancy in Ireland ought to 
be given. The far greater proportion of the 
empire had embraced the protestant persua- 
sion; the government. was essentially pro- 
testant ; the protestant church was tolerant 
in its principles, bearing with every deno- 
mination of christians : the Roman catholic 
church was intolerant ; and the Irish catho- 
lic was taught to concede the name of 
christian to none but those in obedience to 
the see of Rome. It had been the folly of 
the time to depress the tolerant, to raise the 
intolerant religion, and to call the folly to- 
leration. It had been the folly of the time 
to encourage the hopes of the Roman catho- 
3Z 2 : 
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lic hierarchy in Ireland, and to give them 
almost a foretaste of the dignities and re- 
venues which they were anxious to seize, 
and Ireland had much to attribute to those 
who had been guilty of this folly. It was 
absurd to expect that there could be 
peace in Ireland whilst hope should remain 
with the Roman catholics of subverting the 
protestant and establishing the Roman ca- 
tholic religion ; and particularly whilst any 
hope should remain with the Roman catholic 
priests of possessing the dignities and re- 
venues of the protestant clergy. ‘ The pe- 
tition, indeed, contained a declaration, 
** that the petitioners do not seek, or wish, 
in the remotest degree to injure or encroach 
upon the rights, privileges, immunities, 
possessions, or revenues appertaining to the 
bishops and clergy of the protestant religion 
as established by law, or the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, or any of them.” 
Giving credit for sincerity in -this declara- 
tion to those who have signed the petition, 
it had been signed by few, even of the laity, 
and by none of the clergy ; and the insertion 
of this declaration, utterly discordant not 
only with their pretensions, but with their 
practice, seemed a more probable cause for 
the clergy (without exception) declining to 
sign the petition, than that which liad been 
suggested by a noble lord, which was not 
founded in truth, but if true, ought of 





itself to raise no small alarm, as mark- 

ing the strong distinction which the Ro- | 
man catholic clergy of Ireland: think fit, | 
on all occasions to draw between the 

rights of clergymen, though unconnected | 
with their clerical character, and the rights 

of laymen. The disclaimer on the part of 
the laity might have credit to a certain ex- 

tent ; but it could not be believed that the 

Roman catholic clergy neither sought nor | 
wished for the rights, immunities, posses- | 
sions, or revenues of the established churel. | 
To bring them to the state of mind which 

would lead them to forbear seeking to obtain 
those rights, immunities, possessions, and | 
revenues, whatever their wishes might be, | 
they must feel that any attempt to obtain | 
such advantages would be utterly vain, and | 
-would only bring destructic:: on those who | 
shauld engage in it. ‘To produce that feel- | 
ing in the minds of the Roman catholic | 
clergy, the protestant church must be much | 
more fivmly established than it, now is in | 
Jreland—it must be put beyond the chance 


lic priests had retained the passession of the 
parochial churches as long as the buildin 
remained ‘in a state to be used as places of 
worship, and quitted them only when jp 
utter ruin. Many churches have since beep 
demolished in times of disturbance, or 
fallen into decay from neglect. Not a fey 
had-been destroyed by violence, or had suf. 
fered considerably for want of repair, even 
before the reformation. When churches 
were in better condition, and the service of 
the reformed church had been constant} 
performed, it had been. read only in the 
English tongue, and was therefore unintel. 
ligible to the greater part of the inhabitants, 
In Wales the reformation had been com, 
pletely established, though the inhabitants 
were generally ignorant of the English 
tongue ; and this had been often attributed, 
and perhaps justly, to the obligation on the 
clergy to read the liturgy in the Welch 
tongue, and to the dispersion amongst the 
people, and the inferior clergy, of a Welch 
translation of the scriptures, But in Ireland, 
although propositions had been made for 
adopting the same policy, and individuals 
had exerted themselves to effect this purpose, 
a contrary policy had prevailed, and it was 
generally understood that the superior in. 
fluence of the Roman catholic ,clergy, in 
many parts of Ireland, was considerably 
promoted by their acquaintance with that 
language in which alone communication 
could be had with many of the people. The 
English language having become more ge, 
nerally diffused, much perhaps might be 
done by a clergy unacquainted with the Irish 
language. ‘The state of the church in Ire. 
Jand was truly deplorable. There were 
about 2,400 parishes, which had been 
thrown, by unions (many of them very im- 
proper, and some very recently made) into 
about 1,100 benefices, some of which ex 
tended over vast tracts of country. Many 
of the parishes had nochurch ; and this was 
the case of a parish in Dublin, said to con; 
tain 20,000 inhabitants. Many of the be: 
vefices had no glebe, the ancient glebe hav- 
ing been confounded with, and lost in the 
lands of lay-proprietors, so that it had be- 
come impossible to recover it for the use of 
the incumbent. Many more of the benefi- 
ces had no glebe house, so that the’ clergy 


men had no means of residence within his | 


parish, at Jgast, without building a glebe- 
house ; unfortunately too, benefices in this 


of danger. Unfortunately, little pains had | deplorable state had been deemed the most 
been taken to spread the reformation in that | desirable—a parish without a glebe-house, 


country, In many parts, the Roman catho- ! without a church, and (an almost necessafy 
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consequence) without a protestant inhabitant. 
This called loudly for remedy, and there was 

ound to hope means might be found by de- 
grees to provide theremedy. But above all, 
it was necessary to make it safe for a protes- 
tant to reside in every part of Ireland. There 
were many districts in which a protestant, 
unlessa man of fortune, or under peculiar 
circumstances of protection, could not ven- 
ture to fix his residence. In consequence, 
jt had been observed, and particularly by 
adistinguished Roman catholic writer, that 
in many parts of Ireland a protestant day- 
labourer was not to be found. There were 
handicraftsmen in towns, were they might 
be in some degree protected, and might 
protect each other; but in many parts of 
the country not a protestant of the lower 
order could be found. This principally arose 
from the influence of the Roman catholic 
clergy, and the hatred which they excited 
in the minds of their people against the pro- 
testants, as Englishmen and heretics, for both 
of which description they used, in the Irish 
language, the same word. In consequence, 
astrong spirit of persecution prevailed ; and, 
strange as it might seem to many of their 
lordships, he’ could venture to aver, that the 
protestant was in truth the persecuted reli- 
gion in Ireland. And to such a degree was 
this intolerance carried, that, except in the 
north, few domestic servants of the protes- 


tant persuasion could be found. Even in} 


protestant families, where there was a de- 


sire to have protestant servants, it had been | 
found almost impossible to procure them, or | 
to retain them if procured, unless all or near- | 


ly all the servants of the family were protes- 
tants. 


peculiar circumstances. 
tants had therefore great difficulties in put- 
ting out their children, 


from the information of others, he had 
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Where the Roman catholic servants | 
had once gained the superiority, or where | 
the upper servants were of that religion, the | 
protestants were soon compelled to quit their | 
service, unless protected by extraordinary 
exertions of the family, or under some very | 
The poorer protes- | 
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means of knowing the truth of this asser- 
tion; and he could particularly state that the 
applications for the benefit of charities in 
Dublin, established for putting poor children 
apprentices, were astonishingly numerous; 
and the reason assigned by those who applied 
was, that they could not get employment for 
theirchildren as domestic servants, or labour- 
ers, and were compelled to bring them up to 
handicraft trades.— Viewing the state of Ire- 
land as he did, he could not but repeat his 
conviction, that it was necessary, though the 
necessity was much to be deplored, to keep 
with anxious care, the remaining restric- 
tions on the Roman catholics of that coun- 
try. In his opinion not only the security of 
the church establishment, but the properties 
and even the lives of the protestants, and the 
connexion of Ireland with Great Britain, de- 
pended on the preservation of those restric- 
tions, until a great and important change 
should be made, in the temper and conduct 
of the Roman catholics, and their priesthood 
should be put on avery different footing. 
To conciliation he had ever been, and ever 
should be, a warm friend, but the terms of 
conciliation must be very different from those 
proposed by the petition. He could not be 
deluded by pretence of conciliation to in- 
crease the power and means of offence of 
that hierarchy which tyrannised over those 
of their own persuasion, which set all law 
at defiance, and threatened at every moment 
the extirpation of the protestants of Ireland. 
The abolition of that hierarchy was in his 
opinion the first step to that conciliation 
which he believed could alone produce peace 
to Ireland: and the Roman catholic laity, 
desiring a full participation of the benefits of 
the British law and constitution, one of 
which, and not the least important, is free- 
dom from ecclesiastical tyranny, must first 
throw off the yoke of their own priesthood ; 
which, whilst it exists in all its force, ren 
ders the participation which they require 


, dangerous to themselves, and utterly incom- 
As oificially a trus- | 
tee of several charities in Dublin, as well as ' 


patible with the peace of the country, the 
safety of the protestants, and the connexion 
of Ireland with Great Britain, 
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The Earl of Suffolk rose and spoke as 
follows: I rise, my lords, to state the sen- 
timents which occur to me, on the best con- 
sideration I have been able to give this im- 
portant question ; and in support of the vote 
Which I this night mean to give. My Jords, 
if I rightly understand the petition on your 
table, it goes to the claim of measures 
Which become necessary to the relief of a 
great body of his majesty’s catholic subjects 





in Ireland, from certain restrictions and dis- 
abilities under which they still labour on ac« 
count of their religion. And, my lords, J 
consider that claim not as of a boon, but as 
of aright which every British subject in this 
united kingdom should enjoy as his births 
right, who is not dis-entitled thereto by any 
thing exceptionable in his principles, his 
character or his loyalty! If I considered it 
as a boon | should still say to your lordshijs 
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—grant it to them—liberally and generously 
now, rather: than at a future period, when 
the justice of the claim and the policy of 
acceding to it, will force itself upon your 
lordships’ wisdom; and therefore, let it ra- 
ther be granted now, and. with the appear- 
ance of liberal concession, than at another 
period, when it will have that of being ex- 
torted from you. Much, my lords, has been 
said with respect to the expediency or inex 
pediency of the time for conceding those 
claims. In. my opinion, my lords, this is 
the best possible time. We are, this mo- 
ment, and for.some time past, have been 
menaced on all sides by a vigilant, daring, 
implacable, and adventurous enemy. His 
fleets, we know, are this moment at sea, 
with the design of some-desperate and hos- 
tile attack against the British dominions— 
and we know not the moment whén, or the 
place where, he may effect a landing on 
some of our coasts; or, whether in Ireland 
or the West-Indies. At such a moment, 
my lords, four millions of his majesty’s ca- 
tholic subjects are suppliants at your bar, 
for a full participation in those constitutional 
rights, in which it is our glory and their 
anxious desire to participate, and which 
they will then be thus forcibly attached to 
defend and join in the common cause for 
our common safety. Is it, or is it not, then, 
wise to secure their attachments, to unite 
their hearts and hands with our own against 
the common foe, and to maintain inviolable 
our common country? It has been said, by 
many noble lords who have spoken on the 
other side-of this question, that enough has 
been already granted to the catholics, that 
you cannot "grant more with safety to the 
constitution ; ‘and that you ought to make 

our stand here. I do not agree with those 
noble Jords; for, in my mind, if you do 
not grant to the full extent, you do nothing, 
to secure the affections, and the cordial at- 
tachment of the catholics. The whole 
course of your measures toward the catho- 
lics, for a series of years, has been onlya pre- 
lude to their final and complete emancipa- 
tion. If it is not to be granted now, you 
disappoint the anxiety and the hopes of the 
catholic mind. You have taught them to 
expect it--by the whole course of your poli- 
cy, and by your successive relaxations of the 
penal code, in their favour. They. have 
looked up with earnest expectation to the 
event—they have polished their education, 
they have enlarged their understandings : 
and if it is now withheld, he knows little of 
the human, mind that cannot anticipate the 





most dePrecable consequences from the ja) 
fusal— My lords, I now proceed to ang 
wer some arguments which fell from then. 
ble secretary of state in the course ‘of Jag 
night’s discussion. My noble friend (lord 
Grenville) who introduced this subject, very’ 
properly, in. my mind, deprecated ‘every 
species of warmth and intemperance, op) 
discussing this question, and a speech more 
moderate, more cool and dispassionate thay 
his own, I never heard Within these walls, 
But the noble secretary of state commenced 
his speech with a degree of heat and vehe. 
mence, which from him I should not haye 
expected, and which was but ill calculated to 
procure attention, or give weight to his tea. 
soning. But F appeal to the house, if, ip 
the course of his speech, he stated any one 
argument which the noble baron did not an. 
ticipate and refute. A speech so fraught 
with justice, with truth, with sound argue 
ment, as that of the noble baron, must, T 
think, have carried conviction to the mindg 
of your lordships, and would, I should hope, 
induce you to accede to his proposition, 
* magna est veritas et prevalebit.’ ‘The no. 
ble secretary of state accused the noble ba- 
ron with using threats to intimidate this 
house into compliance with the measure; 
but the noble baron so immediately contra: 
dicted the assertion, as to make it unneces 
sary for me to say anything on that head— 
My lords, the noble secretary «has said, 
that there was no pledge in terms held out to 
the Roman catholics, at the time of the un- 
ion, that this measure should pass, My 
lords, I beg to know, then, when were 
those terms held out? for certainly there 
was a strong expectation universally enter. 
tained upon the subject, which must have 
had strong grounds somewhere ; and if it 
was not for the implicit acquiescence of the 
Irish catholics, upon the ground of such am 
understanding, you could not have carried 
the union, And, I ask, if this was not the 
measure held out to secure the acquiescence 
of the catholies to that union? What other 
boon has been granted to the people of Ire. 
land since the union? None! that I know 
of, but additional taxes, and sending abroad 
a great part of the army that was for their 
detence. A noble lord, whom J] donot 
now see in his place, has said the measufé 
could never be granted consistently with the 
safety of the constitution ; and other noblé 
lords thought that some future period would 
be more applicable, My lords, I think the 
properest time is now, and that there should 
be no longer delay, because, if you refis 
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the measure now, what is to be said of the 
fature strength of your navies and armies— 
more than a third of which are manned by 
Jrishmen—much the greater part of whom are 
catholics: upon this ground then, I am ex- 
tremely sorry to hear such arguments offer- 
edby his majesty’s minister, or those who 


to be granted : aud the point on which I 
felt most sorrow at his declaration, was, 
where he said he had no confidence in the 
principles or professions of the Irish catho- 
lics; for it must go to depress all ranks and 
classes of that people in the sister country, 
by holding them in so much lower estimation 
than any other class of their fellow subjects, 
and, than, Iam sure, any other member of 
this house entertains. I would ask the noble | 
lord, when he talked of the security of our | 
glorious constitution, and glorious it certain- | 
is» Was it to protestants we are indebted | 
for that invaluable jewel? I answer, no! | 
for you obtained that constitution, magna | 
charta, and all those inestimable rights that | 
form the chief bulwarks of British liberty | 
at a time when the catholic religion was | 
the faith of this country.. What danger, 
therefore, can be apprehended from catho- 
lics or their religious princip}es to that con- 
stitution which owes its origin to themselves? 
With respect to what has fallen from the 
royal duke, I reverence his respect to that 
religion, and those principles which intro- 
duced his illustrious family to the throne 
of these realms ; and under whose auspices 
this country has continued to enjoy so many 
signal advantages. But I always conceived 
that the Roman catholic prince, to whom 
his family succeeded, was driven from the 
throne, not for his religion, but his arbi- 
trary principles, and the despotism he at- 
tempted tointroduce. But, if a Roman ca- 
tholic king, upon the throne of these realms, 
with all the power and influence he possess- 
ed, was unable to change the religion, or 
subvert the constitution of this country, 
and was hurled from the throne for the at- 
tempt ; how is it possible that, under a 
protestant prince of the House of Bruns- 
Wick, and a protestant legislature, such 
events have the most distant probability 
of risk, from any indulgence that now re- 
mains to be extended to his majesty’s ca- 
tholic subjects in Ireland? My lords, it has 
been said the Roman catholics of Ireland 
admit their allegiance to a foreign juris- 
diction. I deny the fact ; and I appeal to 
the:petition on your table, which disclaims 
and abjures any such jurisdiction in temporal 
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concerns, in as great an extent as can be 
required. And what danger can arise'to the 
country, from the circumstance of the ¢a- 
tholic bishops” being named by the pope, T 
am ataloss to conceive. It has been said 
they want to secure and monopolize for 
themselves all the great offices of ‘power 
and of the state, and not only command 
your armies and fleets, but to be lord chan- 
cellors, judges, and privy counsellors. Why, 
my lords, I appeal to the good sense of this 
house, whether it is probable that a ‘protes- 
tant king, at the head of a protestant state, 
would chuse, as the keeper of his con- 
science, a Roman eatholic chancellor’; or 
that he would exclude protestant judges 
from the bench, for the sake of preferring 
Roman catholics? As well might it be 
said, that he would deprive of their revenues 
protestant bishops, in order te corifer them 
on those of the catholic religion; and I am 
confident, that reverend bench opposite me 
have no such apprehensions, even if this 
measure ‘were now passed. With respect to 
commands in the army, supposing, as I do, 
the catholics, who would be likely to obtain 


them, are not only men of tried loyalty, but 


high honour and talents ; I'see no reason 
why a catholic general or’ privy counsellor 
may not. be as competent to render- impor- 
tant services to a protestant king, as a pro- 
testant general or counsellor to a catholic 
monarch, My lords, was not the great 
Sully, first minister of the catholic prince 
Henry IV. a strict protestant, and was any 
incompetence or infidelity to his royal mas- 
ter imputed to him on that account ? Was 
not marshal Turenne, one of the bravest 
and ablest generals ever the catholic govern- 
ment had in its service, a strict protestant ? 
and were his services on that account less 
brilliant? I might name many other in- 
stances equally illustrious, where the liberal- 
ity of wise governments has risen superior 
to the low suspicions of bigotry, and scorned 
to hold that any man’s religious opinions 
should lead him to violate an high, sacred 
and honourable trust. Are there not in 
the empire of Germany many independent 
states, wherein no difference is made with 
respect to religion in conferring places or 
employments? nay, are there not many 
towns and cities, where the catholics and 
protestants occupy the same churches, to ce- 
lebrate their public worship, the catholics 
one-half of the day, the protestants the 
other? Is it not the case throughout the 
United States of America, that every man 
is left to the religion he chuses to profess, 
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and no idea of preference, or incapacity for 
employments in the state attached to one 
religion more than another? And with 
respect to the apprehensions expressed, that 
if this measure passes, the protestants of 
Ireland will be ousted from the parliament, 
and all the seats filled by catholics, I ask, 
has it not been alleged even by the enemies 
of this measure, that nineteen-twentieths of 
the landed property of Ireland is in the 
hands of protestants, and must always com- 
mand a proportionate share of electioneer- 
ing influence? How is this property to 
get out of their hands? But so long as 
things remain in this state, I have no ap- 
prehension of violation to the. constitution 
of Ireland from the admission of catholics 


to seats in either house of parliament. There ' 
were some allusions made to the causes of 


the late rebellion in Ireland ; and it was at- 


tempted to be shewn that it was a catholic | 
| to the people of Ireland—we owe it to those 
ito whom it was held out as a condition of 


rebellion. Now I do fully agree with the 
noble baron near me, (lord Holland) that 
religion had nothing to do in the causes 


of rebellion ; that its leaders were many of | 


them protestants, and men of all sects were 


engaged in it, though the majority were | 


necessarily catholics, as that is the religion 
of five to one of the whole population of Ire- 
land. It has been objected, that by placing 


Lord Suffolk's Speech on Lord Grenville's Motion, Sc. 
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catholics in the offices of sheriffs and unde, 
sheriffs, you would give them an inordinate 
power and influence, which they would ye 
to the subversion of protestant interest, 
To this opinion I cannot agree. I have been 
at some pains to obtain information y 

the subject, and had some conversation with 
a respectable gentleman, a Mr. Gregory, 
who possesses a considerable estate in the 
catholic county of Galway ; and he told me 
that county was of late very quiet, much 
much quiet than usual, and the cause to 
which he attributed this repose was, that 
many catholic gentlemen had of late been 
appointed magistrates, and exerted their in- 
fluence to quiet the county ; a proof that 
catholics are not disposed to use the power 
placed in theirhands to promote insurrection 
or excitecommotion. In a word, my lords, 
Iam convinced the prayer of that petition 
ought to be complied with. We owe it 


acquiescence to the union, and to whom, a 
I said betore, no boon has been given since 
the establishment of that measure, but an 
increase of taxes. If I were an Irishman, 
I would say to the legislature of this country, 


Iam not that abject slave you take me for ; 
I'm man, obstinate man, and will not be controll’, 
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{HE ELEVENTH REPORT OF THE COMMIS-~ 
SIONERS OF NAVAL ENQUIRY, APPOINT- 
ED BY ACT 43 GEO. IIIl.—ORDERED TO 
BE PRINTED APRIL, 1805. 


——a 
SUE OF NAVY BILLS FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
RAISING MONEY. 


The Eleventh Report of the Commissioners 
appointed by an Act of the 43d Year of 

- the Reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
“ An Act for appointing Commissioners 
“ to inquire and examine into any Irre- 
“ gularities, Frauds, or Abuses, which are 
“ or haye been practised by Persons em- 
“ ployed in the several Naval Depart- 
“ ments therein mentioned, and in the 
* Business of Prize Agency, and to re- 
port such Observations as shall occur 
* to them for preventing such Irregula- 
* yities, Frauds, and Abuses, and for the 
“ better conducting and managing the 
“ Business of the said Departments, and 
“ of Prize Agency in future.” 


HAVING understood that, during the late 
war, bills to a very considerable amount had 
been issued by the navy board, for the pur- 
pose‘of raising money; and this transaction 

ing to us irregular, we deemed it a fit 


‘object for our inquiry. We at the same 


time made an investigation, in some degree 
Connected with the subject, into a practice 
Which had prevailed with the navy and 


' ttansport boards, of making the bills issued 


by-them at ninety days date, payable on the 
89th day from the date of the bills, although 
interest for 90 days was allowed to the par- 
ties—In the course of our inquiries on these 
subjects, we discovered that sums had been 
advanced by the navy board, by way of im- 
prest, in pursuance of directions from the 
Voi. IV. Appendix. 





lords commissioners of the treasury, for 
the performance of secret naval services.—~ 
The present report we shall confine to the 
consideration of these matters, in the order 
in which they have been mentioned. 


fssuz OF NAVY BILLS FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF RAISING MONEY. 

Previously to the adoption of this measure, 
(Appendix, No. 1.) the lords commission- 
ers of the treasury directed the navy board 
to cause it to be notified to the- persons 
having ninety-day navy bills then due, (App, 
No. 2.) ‘‘ and wishing to have a renewal of 
‘* the same, instead of receiving the amount 
** in cash, that they might be accommodated 
‘** with new bills bearing the same interest,” 
which accommodation was directed to be 
continued til] further notice ; but this mode 
not fully answering the purpose intended, 
(App. No. 1.) the expedient of raising money 
by the issue of navy bills was resorted to.— 
This transaction appears to have arisen from 
a conversation between the comptroller of 
the navy and Mr. George Glenny, a mer- 
chant having large concerns with the vic- 
tualling department, upon: the difficulties 
which were occasionally experienced by de-+ 
lays in the issues of money from the exchequer 
for the service of the navy. In that conver 
sation Mr. Glenny communicated the man- 
ner in which he had procured money on the 
victualling bills, made out to him in pays 
ment under his contracts, through the agency 
of Messrs. Goldsmids. This produced am 
interview the next day between the comp 
troller of the navy, Messrs. Goldsmids, and 
Mr. Glenny, and the plan of drawing navy 
bills for the purpose of raising money was 
thereupon. concerted——The first set of 
these bills for 100,0001. was drawn on the 
23d of Oct. 1800, (App. No. 1.) »payable to 


Mr. Cornwall Smalley; but he disapproving - 
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of his name being made use of, these bills 
were destroyed, and otliers for the same 
amount were made out in the name of Mr. 
George Glenny. (App. No. 3.) It was 
afterwards thought right to make such bills 
payable to Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, 
the firm of the house to which Mr. Glenny 
' belonged.—The total amount of these bills, 
issued between the 24th of October, 1800, 
‘and the 5th of -May, 1802, (App..No. 4.) 
when the practice of drawing such bills was 
discontinued, was 4,300,000l., besides nine- 
ty days interest, which was added -to give 
them the semblance of regular bills.—There 
was, however, this essential difference be- 
tween them; the regular bills stated the par- 
ticular ‘kind of stores; or services, for which 
‘they were given in payment; these bills 
expressed only, that they were for ‘ sun- 
** dry naval services.” (App. No. 5.)—Not 
being aware of any power in the navy board 
to draw bills of this description for the pur- 
pose above-mentioned, we sought informé 
‘tion from the comptroller of the navy on 
the subject, (App. No. 1.) but he declined 
to answer the question put to him, under 
that clause of the act of parliament by which 
awe are appointed, which provides, that no 
person shall be obliged to answer any ques- 
tion which may tend to criminate him, or 
expose him to pains or penalties ; referring 
us for the authority under which he and the 
navy board had acted, to his majesty’s order 
in council in June, 1796, for regulating the 
duties of the several members of the navy 
board, and to the patent by which they are 
appointed.—From these documents no such 
authority is derived, nor do we conceive 
the.navy board can, without the express au- 
thority of parliament, issue bills to raise 
money to be applied to the service of the na- 
vy, or any other service.—It is not meant by 
the observations which our duty requires us 
to make on this transaction, to intimate, that 
it was undertaken with any indirect view, or 
to charge any abuse in the execution vi the 
plan, after it was resolved upon ; it is the 
measure itself which we have to notice.— 
It is proper likewise to state, that these bills 
were issued under the directions of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, signified at 
the time of each issue by letters trom their 
secretary tothe navy board, which were in- 
closed confidentially to the comptroller, and 
the:produce of the bills was paid to the trea- 
surer of the navy ; the letters entered in the 
Appendix shew how this business was con- 
ducted. (App: Nos. 6, 7, and 8.) —We 
inquired whether the difficulties in obtaining 
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money for the service of the navy, stated tp 
have existed in the years 1800, 1801, and 
1802, arose from any unusual deficiencies jg 
the navy estimates for those years ; the 
comptroller could not speak to the estima 

(App. No. 1.) but informed us, that the dif. 
ficulties which led to the adoption of this 
plan were owing sometimes to a deficiency of 
money irr the treasury; and sometimes tothe 
naval supplies being exhausted, which he be. 
lieved to have been the case in Oct. 1999, 
The paymaster of the navy stated (App. 
No. 9.) the general occurrence of official 
difficulties in applications for money, and 
that such difficulties might have occurred g 
the period when these bills were issued ; al. 
though he did not recollect any correspon. 
dence of the treasurer of the navy with the 
treasury or navy board, which led or re 
lated to the issue of these bills.—It wa 
certainly proper that the public credit should 
be supported, -but we cannot admit that this 
measure was indispensably necessary for that 
| purpose; nor can we allow the validity of 
|the reason given for it 'by the comptroller, 
(App. No. 1.) namely, that no funds were 
exclusively set apart for the payment of 
ninety-day bills, the amount being uncer. 
tain ; it is in the nature of the thing thatan 
estimate should be uncertain. All the sup. 
plies for the navy are annually voted by par. 
liament on estimate, and the amount paid 
‘by ninety-day bills, forming no inconsidera 
ble part of the navy expenditure, must of 
course be included in the general provision 
for navy services—We were led by the 
examination (App. Nos. 1 and 5.) of the 
comptroller and chief clerk in the office for 
bills and accounts, to imagine that the ad- 
vantage which might accrue by the interest 
on the bills, from the time of their date to 
the time of their being negotiated, was to 
be the remuneration to the brokers for their 
trouble ; (App. No. 10.) but by’ an account 
afterwards laid before us, we found, that they 
had made the usual charge of one-eighth pet 
cent. commission, and had given credit to 
government for the interest on the days 
elapsed before the bills were negotiated. ‘The 
amount of Messrs. Goldsmids’ commission 
on the negotiation of these bills was 5,375) 
—On examining Messrs. Goldsmids’ a 
count, it appeared in the first entry, that 
they had not given credit to the public for 
the full amount of the produce of the billsat 
the time of negotiating them. But this 
stated by Messrs. Goldsmids (App. No.11,) 


to have arisen from their having. adv 





the money: before the bills were actually 
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negotiated —This circumstance could not be 
discovered from any thing on the face of the 
account. We are of opinion, that all ac- 

nts rendered to the public board, should 
be made out with such particularities as may 
penecessary to a.clear exhibit of each item, 
which will greatly facilitate the examination 
of the accounts. 


108§ ARISING FROM THE MODE OF PAYING 
THE INTER™ST ON NAVY AND TRANSPORT 
BILLS. 

By an act of the 34th of his present 
majesty, cap. 21, it is enacted, that after 
the 5th day of April, 1794, all navy and 
victualling bills shall be made payable on a 
certain day, not later than fifteen months 
from the date of each bill; and that the 
interest on such bills as shall carry interest, 
shall commence from the day on which the 
stid bills shall be registered—And by a 
subsequent act of the 37th year of his pre-' 
sent majesty, cap. 26, it is directed, that all 
tavy, victualling, and transport bills, shall 
bepayable on a certain day, to be expressed 
in each bill, which day shal] not be later 
than three calendar months from the day 
of the date thereof; and that every such 
bill shall carry an interest. after the rate 
of 33d. per cent: per diem, to commence 
from the day of the date of each bill— 
Upon the passing of the last act, the com- 
missioners of the victualling transmitted to 
the navy board an account of  victualling 
bills payable in course, which had been re- 
gistered in the month of Jan. 1797, noting 
them to become due in ninety days from the 
day of the date, which day was not includ- 
ed—The navy board, on receipt of the ac- 
count, stated their objections to this method 
of computation in a letter to the victualling 
board, (App. No. 12.) in which they ob- 
served, that all bills made out under the 
same act, should be uniform in all their 
terms; that on all occasions dependent on 
time, it was customary to include both the 
first and last day ; that this mode of com- 
puting interest on the navy bills had pre- 
vailed during the late act, was followed in 
the transport office, and was in conformity 
with the present act.—The commissioners 
of the victualling, in reply, (App. No. 13.) 
forcibly controvert these positions. They 
state, that it had always been the custom of 
their office not to include the first and last 
days in the calculation of interest, until that 
rile had been departed from in reckoning 
the interest on the bills issued under the 34th 
of his present majesty, and which was done 
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at the suggestion of the officers of the navy : 
board ; that the rule now again adopted in 

the victualling office was consistent with 

that universally observed in respect to bills : 
of exchange ; to which, except in the in-° 
stance of the three days grace usually taken, 

they understood these bills were, as nearly as 

possible, to be rendered similar: that they 

conceived their mode to be: conformable to : 
the act of parliament, and that it had not 

occasioned the’ slightest remonstrance from ’ 
any persons receiving or holding their bills. 

To this letter no answer appears to have 

been returned.—In pursuing different lines 

of conduct on the same occasion, both the 

boards could not be right ; and, as the in-° 
terest of the public was committed in the 

question, it might have been expected that a 

reference would have been made to the su— 
perior board for a decision, particularly by 
that board whose conduct, if erroneous, 

subjected the public to a loss.—It does not, 

however, appear (App. No. 14.) that this 
difference produced either reference or in- 
quiry ; and the rule adopted by the navy 
board, of making the ninety-day bills pay- 
able on the eighty-ninth day from the date, 
continued in practice in that and the trans-' 
port office until the month of Dec. 1801.— 
On the 12th of that month a minute (App.: 
No. 15.) from the committee of accounts 
(one of the committees into which the navy 
board is divided) stating, that doubts’ had 
been suggested of the propriety of the mode 
m which ninety-day bills issued from that 
office had been made out, was referred to 
the board at large—In this minute the 
committee set forth the propriety of their 
present mode of proceeding, grounded on the 
established practice of their office, ‘and the 
necessity of keeping faith with the mer- 
chants, who had been used to this mode of 
computing the interest on their bills. They 
also express their doubts whether any saving 
would accrue to the public from the day’s 
interest in question, on a presumption that 
the contractors reckon upon it in the terms 
of their contracts ; yét, notwithstanding these 
reasons offered in favour of the existing 
practice, the committee refer to the conside- 
ration of the board, whether it might be 
proper at that time ‘* to depart from the 
ancient usage of the office, and make an 
alteration in the computation of the time 
the ninety-day bills are made out to run, 
in conformity with the victualling office, 
and the custom of merchants in discount- 
ing bills."—In consequence of this mi- 
nute the navy board, upon the 18th of. the 
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same month, camé to a resolution, that the 
navy bills issued in future should not bear 
interest for the day on which they are dated, 
agreeably to the practice with regard to ex- 
chequer bills, and bills made out at the vic- 
tualling office, and direct this- change to 
commence on the following day.— Pre- 
viously to our having any knowledge of the 
above minute and resolution, we had desired 
information of the navy board as to the 
causes of the rejection, and subsequent adop- 
tion, of the mode in use at the victualling 
office, of excluding the day of the date in 
reckoning the interest on the ninety-day 
bills. The rejection of that mode is no 
otherwise accounted for (App. No. 16.) 
than by observing that they did not see rea- 
son, on receiving the letter from the com- 
missioners of the victualling, to change the 
constant practice of their office since the 
first establishment of navy interest bills, and 
which extended to all payments of salary, 

nsions, full or half-pay, and all other al- 
owances issued from that department. The 
reasons assigned for the subsequent altera- 
tion, are, that an uniformity might pervade 
the several public boards from which bills of 
a similar description are issued; and that 
when the time arrived at the conclusion 
of the late war, that many contracts were 
put up, and many more were intended to 
be so, it was thought a good opportunity 
for making an alteration in the mode 
ef paying the interest on navy bills, which 
eould not, without imputation of depart- 
ing from an universally understood cus- 


“~~... tom, be altered whilst the contracts were 


pending. It is likewise intimated to ‘be 
immaterial whether the bills were paid 
ene day sooner or later, the sum paid for 
the interest being the same in one case as 
the other—We shall now make some re- 
marks on the above proceedings of the navy 
board, and afterwards observe on the bills 
drawn by the commissioners of transports. 
—Although the navy board might have 
been uninformed of the general practice of 
computing the discount on bills of exchange, 
and the mede of calculating interest on ex- 
cheguer bills, yet, when the victualling 
board so strongly pointed out to them that 
they were in error, and that error injurious 
to the public, we think they should have in- 
stituted an inquiry : had they done so, they 
must have come to the same conclusion then 
which they did afterwards and on the same 
grounds ; for the method of computing in- 
terest on exchequer bills was the same in 
4797 as in 1801, and the practice of the 
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(vil 
victualling board they were before fully ao, 


quainted with, and had rejected.—jt i, 
certainly the rule in the paying of w 


to include both days, but nothing is gai 
by this to the person receiving such pay 

as his time is afterwards reckoned from the 
day next to that included in the former ag, 
count, so that in the course of the year he 
is only paid for three hundred and sixty-fiyg 
days ; but by the navy board’s. mode of 
making the ninety days interest payable on 
the eighty-ninth day, a person might obtain 
three hundred and sixty-nine days interest 
in the course of the year ; or, by following 
up that mode, a day’s interest might be 
gained every time individuals changed they 
security, provided the money was again lent 
on the day of its being received.—The 
faith to be preserved with persons whos 
contracts were pending, is a circumstanes 
mouch insisted upon in the navy board’s let. 
ter to us, and in the minute of the com 
mittee of accounts, Im order to judge what 
influence that consideration could have had 
upon the resolution of the board at the 
time it was carried into execution, we called 
for an account, shewing what standing com 
tracts had determined between the’ 1st of 
October and 19th of December, 1801, (the 
day on which the alteration took place) and 
an account of such as were .then in force, 
and continued to be so for twelve months, 
By the return made to our precept, (App. 
No. 17.) it must appear how little the com 
sideration of keeping faith with the con 
tractors could have influenced the decisioa 
of the navy board, as only two contracts, 
of small consequence, had terminated with- 
in the first-mentioned period ; and one hun 
dred and twenty-three contracts were fe 
maining in force a year after the change, 
beyond which time we thought it useless to 
catry our inquiries ; and the change being 
ordered to take effect the day after the re 
solution, operated immediately upon all 
these contracts, contrary to what was al 
leged to be the common understanding of 
the parties—It further appeared, by the 
examination of the secretary to the navy 
board, that although the contractors weré 
not consulted on the alteration, they did not 
object to or complain of it, confirming iM 
this respect what has’ been observed in the 
letter of the victualling board.—The com 
missioners of transports, (App. No. 18) 
in answer to our application to them on 
subject, informed us, that they had allowed 
interest both for the day on which the bill 
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Loss of one day’s interest 
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were dated, and that on which they became 
ayable, because the persons to whom pay- 
ments were made by ninety-day bills were, 
in strictness, entitled to their money upon the 
completion of the services performed ; but 
that an interval of several days almost in- 
variably occurred whilst their accounts were 
under investigation, and the bills preparing ; 
and because, according to their construc- 
tion of the act of parliament, they. con- 
ceived it to have been intended that the 
pills should be so paid.—lf the transport 
board thought themselves justified in their 
ice by their construction of the act, 
should not have departed from it with- 
out legal advice, or proper authority. Ifa 
nsation, in proportion to the delay, 
was looked for by the contractors, one day’s 
interest was not sufficient. It would seem 
that this board followed the course taken by 
the nayy board, and altered their practice 
when they found that the navy board had 
resolved upon a change.— We rather 
think the contractors did not look for 
ay anticipation of payment, asa compen- 
sation for the loss of time whilst their ac- 
counts were passing, some delay in which 
must necessarily occur, and that it had not 
then, nor has since had, any weight with 
them in regulating the prices at which they 
made their tenders to government.—The 
following is the amount of ninety-day bills, 
issued between the 26th of Dec. 1790, and 
the 19th of Dec, 1801, at an interest of 
three-pence halfpenny per cent. per day, 
allowed both for the day of the date and the 
day of the payment of the bills : 
Issued by the navy board 
_ (App. Nos. 19 & 20) £109,747,835 11 11 
Transport board - - 6,305,976 11 7 





26,058,812 3 6 





onthe abovesum - - £3,799 10 3 
» Although the loss of between 7 and 806]. 
per annum adds little to the amount of the 
pational expenditure, yet it is because the 
hecessary expenditure is so great, that all 
possible care should be taken to avoid any 


Mnproper increase of it, such as we think | 


this to have been. To the public, one day’s 
interest on ninety, operating on so many 
millions, was a consideration’; to each in- 
dividual it was not.—We think it right to 


May arise between the naval boards on the 
¢onstruction of an act of parliament, or any 
ther general regulation, that such diffe- 
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rence of opinion should be laid before the 
lords commissioners of the admiralty, for 
their decision thereon, as the pursuing of 
different lines of conduct must tend to pro- 
duce dissatisfaction, and will in general be 
found to be injurious to the public interest. 


MONEY IMPRESTED BY THE NAVY BOARD, 
FOR SECRET NAVAL SERVICES. 

On examining the book containing the 
registry of bills issued by the navy board, 
we discovered that considerable sums had 
been advanced, by way of imprest, during 
the late war, for the performance of secret 
naval services—The imprest against one 
of these parties, amounting to 100,000l. 
having been taken off, and the account 
closed in the books of the navy office in a 
manner which appeared to us irregular, 
we inquired into the circumstances of the 
transaction. — From the examination ‘of 
the comptroller of the navy, (App. No. 1.) 
we learned that this sum had been advanced 
by the navy board, in consequence of di- 
rections given by the lords commissioners 
of the treasury to the comptroller, which 
were marked ‘‘ most secret ;”” that 5,000l, 
had been repaid into the hands of the trea- 
surer of the navy, and that the remaining 
imprest of 95,000]. had been cleared, or 
taken. off, by the direction of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, signified 
by their secretary’s letter to the navy board, 
(App. No. 21.) dated the 1st of May, 1804. 
—By his Majesty’s order in council for 
regulating the navy office, dated the 8th of 
June, 1796, the comptroller of the navy is 
authorized to execute such secret naval ser- 
vices as may be directed by the first lord 
of the admiralty for the time being; and, 
afier the services are performed, the comp- 
toller is required to communicate his orders, 
aud his proceedings thereon, to the navy, 
board for their concurrence. In case a 
majority should disapprove of any part 
of his conduct, they are to submit the 
whole, with the reasons for such disappro- 


| bation, to the first lord of the admiralty, 


whose decision thereon is to be considered: 
as final—Upon this order in couneil, in- 
structions were drawn up by. the lords, 


| commissioners of the admiralty for the 
conduct of the navy board, and they were 
| directed te conform thereto by their lord- 
‘ships’ order of the 17th of Aug. 1796, in 
dbserve, whenever a difference of opinion | 


which there is an omission that*we think 
it right to notice.—It is not stated in that 
order, Under whose directions or authority 
the comptroller is to perform the secret 
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services therein-mentioned ; the order runs 
thus: ‘ All contracts are to be made by the 
board at large, those for secret services 
only excepted, which are to be entrusted 
to the comptroller, who is hereby au- 
thorized to execute such duty.” Whereas 
in the order in council, after stating that 
contracts of every kind are to be made by 
the board at large, those for secret services 
excepted, which are to be entrusted to the 
comptroller, it is expressed, ‘‘ That the 
secret’ services above-mentioned should be 

rformed under the authority of the first 
ford of the admiralty for the time being.” 
This omission should be rectified, as we are 
of opinion, it is of considerable importance 
that the several subordinate boards should 
have precise information not only of the 
extent of the authority vested in them, but 
of the authority under which they are to act. 
—The navy board, by their patent of 
appointment, are required to follow such 
orders and instructions as they may from 
time to time receive from the lord high 
admiral, or the commissioners for executing 
the -office of lord high admiral for the 
time being ; and it does not appear that they 
are authorised to follow directions which 
may be givén to them by any other depart- 
ment of government. It is, however, sta- 
ted by the comptroller and the secretary, 
(App. Nos: 1 and 14) that the board have 
been in the constant practice of receiving 
and* following’ directions from the lords 
commissioners of his Majesty’s treasury, 
in certain cases, which they have enume- 
rated. It also appears, by the account en- 
tered in the Appendix, No. 4. that 16,0001. 
have been advanced by the navy board to 
Messrs. Hammersley and company for the 
performance. of a secret naval service, which 
was directed by oné of his Majesty’s prin- 
cipal secretaries of state. If it be judged 


expedient that the navy board should follow | 


the directions of any other department of 
government than that under which they are 
placed exclusively by their patent, we think 
they should be furnished with specific au- 
thority to that effect ; and that they should 
in nocasedepart from their instructions with- 
out the sanction of the lords commissioners 
of thé admiralty.—It is stated by the:comp- 
troller, that the services for which the sum 
in question of 100,000]. was advanced, were 
not performed under his orders, but under 
the directions of the lords commissioners of 
the treasury, by whose authority’ the im- 
prest'was cleared, without any account of 
the expenditure of the money being render- 
e4 to the navy board.—It is most pro- 
bable that a communication of the circum- 





stances of this transaction was made to the’ 
first lord of the admiralty at the time of 
advancing the first part of this money; j 
does not however appear, from his lord! 
ship’s examination, that he directed thy 
measure ; (App. No. 22.) and the fig’ 
lord of the admiralty, at the time-the kg 
advance was made, and when the imprest! 
was taken off, (App. No. 23.) was aly: 
gether uninformed of the transaction 
Notwithstanding the time which has elapsed 
since the advance of the’ money, and the 
injunctions of the order in council, we find 
that the comptroller has not communicated 
to the navy board his proceedings in thiy 
business, or even made them acquainted with 
the nature of the service performed. The’ 
reason given by the comptroller for this 
departure from his instructions is, that the 
service is of so delicate a nature, that he 
does not think it prudent to make the'cir 
cumstance public.—After this . declaration 
we forebore to inquire into the purposesty 
which this money had been applied, and) 
of course, have no evidence of the nature 
of the services performed; yet we have 
reason to believe, that they were of sucha 
nature as to come within the description of 
naval services. There are circumstances, 
connected with the public interest, which 
have induced us to withhold the names of 
the parties to whom the money was ad 
vanced, and the nature of the service to 
which we apprehend it had been applied; 
but, as the only security which the publie 
have for the propriety of the disbursements 
of public money by the comptroller of the 
navy, which may be considered of a secrét 
nature, is the ultimate investigation of the 
navy board, to which “all transactions of 
this nature are directed by the order if 
council to be submitted, upon the comple 
tion of the services, we think so salutary 4 
regulation ought not to be departed from 
--By the account entered in the App 
No. 4, it will be seen that other sums have 
been advanced by the navy board for the 
performance of secret naval services ; but# 
these services are not yet terminated, we 
can only recommend, that as soon as they 
are completed, the communication, directed 
by his’Majesty’s order in council, be ‘made 
to the navy board. . 
(Signed) Cu. M. Pore. (1.8) 

Ewan Law. (1.8) 

Joun Forp. (1.8) 

Hewry Nicnotts. (1.8) 

Wm. Mackwortu PRAED. (L.8) 
Office of: Naval Enquiry, ; , 
No. 24, Great George Street, 
4th March, 1805. 
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_ APPENDIX:—No. 1. The Examination of 
SirA. 8. Hamond, Bt. Comptroller of the Na- 

; taken upon Oath, the 6th of June, 1804.— 

| What was the amount of the bills issued 
to Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, Mr. 
‘George Glenny, and to on: ac- 
count of sundry naval services? 4. To 
‘Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, between 
“October 1800 and May 1802, the sum of 
four millions three hundred thousand pounds ; 
and to at three different periods, 
between October 1799 and March 1801, 
‘me hundred thousand pounds. — Q. Did 
these bills differ in form from the bills 
usually issued at ninety days? 4. In no 
other way than in stating, that they were 
for general naval service; the other bills 
patticularising the services for which they 
‘were issued.—Q. Had there been any stores 
delivered, or services performed by those 
persons, at the time of issuing those bills, 
or were they under orders to perform any 
service, or to purchase any stores for the use 
of the navy? 4. There were services per- 
formed by but by the others none. 
These bills were issued for the purpose of 
the amount being paid into the hands of the 
treasurer of the navy to discharge ninety- 
day bills then become due, by order of the 
lords commissioners of the treasury. It 
will be here necessary for me to state, in 
order to give the commissioners a clear idea 
of that transaction, that an act of parlia- 
ment took place in 1796, for discharging all 
navy bills in ninety days. The treasury 
were occasionally apprized of the time the 
bills became due.—In September 1800, 
money not being then in the treasury suffi- 
cient to discharge the ninety-day bills then 
become due, their lordships gave orders that 
such persons as thought proper might be ac- 
commodated with new ninety-day bills in 
discharge of those due, until-further order. 
But more bills becoming due to persons 
who were desirous of receiving their money, 
their lordships directed an issue of bills to 
be put into the hands of the broker employ- 
ed by them to dispose of exchequer bills, 
Who undertook, upon receiving the bills, 
to pay the amount into the hands of the 
treasurer of the navy, for the purpose 
above-mentioned. The treasurer was in- 
formed by the navy board of the circum- 
stance, and directed to receive the money 
for the purpose of discharging the bills as 
they became due. —'The mode of paying 
navy bills at ninety days was an immense 
Saving to the public, as, previous to the act 
of parliament taking place, bills were at a 
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discount of near fifteen per cent. which was 
borne by the public; and had it not been 
for this timely remedy, would certainly have 
increased, ‘The great object, therefore, was 
to keep up the credit of the ninety-day 
bills, and as no fund was exclusively set apart 
for the payment of them, the amount being 
perfectly uncertain, the expedient of is- 
suing new bills to pay those becoming due 
was absolutely necessary to keep up their 
credit ; the sums so issued were regularly 
paid into the hands of the treasurer of the 
navy, and the public suffered no loss there- 
by beyond the common interest.—Q. Were 
any persons accommodated with these bills, 
other than the holders of ninety-day bills 
then due? 4. No.—Q. Was the amount 
of the bills imprested, or charged against 
the persons to whom they were issued, or 
any other person? 4. No. they were not 
issued by way of imprest ; the brokers who 
were employed by the treasury for the sale 
of exchequer bills, Messrs. Benjamin and 
Abraham Goldsmids, and Messrs. Antrobus. 
and Wood, had the bills made out to’such 
persons as they thought proper; they under 
taking to be security for the payment, and 
producing the parties at the navy board, and 
frequently paying the money into the hands 
of the treasurer before the bills could be 
made out.—Q. Had bills for the purpose 
of raising money ever been issued previous 
to October, 1800? A.. Not that I. know 
of, there does not appear to have been any 
occasion. — @. Have the navy board, or 
comptroller of the navy, by act of parlia- 
ment or patent, power to draw bills other- 
wise than for services performed, or stores 
supplied, or by way of imprest for services 
to be performed, or stores to be supplied ? 
A. I have an objection to answer that ques- 
tion. You, gentlemen, have before you 
the navy patent, and order in council, on 
which the board is to act. You also know 
the comptroller has an authority to. execute 
any secret services entrusted to him by the 
government.—Q. Upon what grounds do 
you object to.answer the above question ? 
A, Upon the fifth section of the act of the 
43d Geo. III. cap. 16.—Q. In what manner 
is money supplied to the treasurer of the 
navy, for the services of that department ? 
A, By the commissioners of the navy autho- 
rising the treasurer of the navy to:solicit the 
lords commissioners of the treasury, and 
which had been done in the cases before re- 
cited, previous to receiving any. order for 
issuing the navy bills above-mentioned.— 
Q. Were any of the bills.issued to Messra,Do- 
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naldson and Glenny, Mr. Geo. Glenny, or to 
-———-, charged as an imprest against any of 
those persons? .4.To they were, but 
not to the others ; the order from the trea- 
eury directing the amount to be placed as an 
imprest against Q. Why were 
the bills issued to charged as.an im- 
prest, and those issued to the other persons 
not so charged against them?- 4. Because 
the former were to defray the expense of 
secret services performed by him, and the 
latter paid the amount of the bills they re- 
ceived. immediately into the hands of the 
treasurer of the navy —Q. Was the whole 
amount of the four millions three hundred 
thousand pounds, for which bills were made 
out to Messrs. Donaldson and. Glenny, paid 
over to the treasurer of thenavy? 4. Yes. 
——Q. What was the nature of the directions 
given by the lords commissioners of the 
treasury, for issuing the bills? 4. Their 
lordships directions were given by their se- 
cretary’s letters to the navy board, and en- 
closed confidentially to the comptroller.— 
Q. Was the amount of the bills to be issued 
at different times specifically directed, or 
was it left to your discretion, or the discre- 
tion of the navy board? A. The umount 
was specifically directed—Q. What means 
were taken to discharge these bills when 
they became due? 4. The same means as 
were used for the paying of other ninety-day 
bills when they became due, and of which 
they became a part—Q. Were all these 
bills paid off when they became due, or 
were other bills issued in lien of them? 4. 
They were paid off when they became due. 
e-@. What interest or advantage did the 
persons in whose favour the bills were drawn 
derive from them? 4. Not the least; they 
_ only permitted their names to be inserted by 
the desire of the brokers who undertook to 
pay the amount.—Q. Were these bills pay- 
able at ninety days, and the interest for that 
time added to the principal sum of the bill ? 
A. They were exactly upon the footing of 
all other bills, and bore an interest from 
the day they were issued.—Q. For what 
was interest added? 4, The in- 

terest was added agreeabiy to act of parlia- 
ment.—Q. Did the persons employed to ne- 
gotiate the bills account to the treasurer of 
the navy for the principle and interest of 
the bills? 4. They regularly accounted 
with the treasurer of the navy for the prin- 
cipal, who certified the receipt with other 
moneys that had come into his hands. The 
payments being made so soon after the issue 
of the bills very little interest could occur 
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for the benefit of the brokers.—Q. What 


allowance had the persons for negotiatin 
them? 4. None.—Q. By whose direction 


were the brokers made to account to the — 


treasurer of the navy for the produce of such 
bills ? 
to the brokers, a letter was written to them 
by the navy board to pay the amount in 

the hands of the treasurer of the navy, mt 


a letter was at-the same time written to the - 


treasurer to receive such amount.—Q. Have 
the persons to whom the bills were issued 
duly accounted for the same? A. The 
have.—@Q. When were the bills in favour of 
————— issued? 4. At different times, 
from the 4th October 1709 to 14th March 
1801.—Q. When, and by what order, was 
the imprest against taken off? 4, 

had paid five thousand pounds of 
it into the hands of the treasurer of the na: 
vy some time back, and the remaining im- 
prest of ninety-five thousand pounds ‘way 
taken off within these two months, by an 
order from the lords of the treasury.—Q, 
What was the reason given for removing thg 
imprest? 4. That their lordships were sa- 
tisfied that-the naval services for which the 
money had been issued had been actually 
performed —Q. Did the navy board ever 
pay money, or issue bills on account of se- 
cret services, except the bills issued to —~ 
? A. They have in other instances 





issued navy bills tor secret service, but never" 


when that service has not been naval.—Q, 
Are such secret services performed under 
the orders of the navy board, or are the 
made acquainted with the services? A. If 
the order from government is directed to the 
comptroller ‘* secret and confidential,” he 
communicates only with the committee of 
accounts till the service is executed, and 
then lays the whole transaction, with his 
proceedings thereon, before the board, for 
their ‘judgment and decision.—Q. Have you 
laid before. the navy board all the circum- 
stances of the transaction respecting the one 
hundred thousand pounds issued to——~—= 
for their judgment and decision? 4. The 
letter from the treasury directing the clear 
ing bill to has been read to the 
board; but the service is of so delicate a na 
ture, that, although I am acquainted with it, 
I still think it prudent not to make thé cit- 
cumstance public.—Q. Was the service per 
formed by under the orders of the 
comptroller? 4. No.—Q. Under whos 
directions were those secret naval services 

erformed, for which the imprest of one 
ficimired thousand pounds was made to 





A. At the time of issuing the bills. 
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of the admiralty—Q. Have —— 


ayii) 


——? A. Under the direction of the lords 
commissioners of the treasury, and with the 
knowledge and approbation of the first lord 
ac- 
counted with the navy board for the expen- 
diture of the money imprested against.them ? 
A. No'—Q. Have monies for secret service 
ever been issued by the navy board to any 
other persons than of the expen- 
diture of which the navy board ‘were not ul- 
timately made acquainted? 4. No, if the 
services have been terminated.—-—Q. Had 
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rected to send up certificates of the stores 
they had received, which, after lying three ° 
months in the office, and undergoing the 
necessary examination, a ninety-day navy 
bill .was delivered to the party for the 
amount, specifying only the general heads 
of the service performed.—Q. Why was 
the former practice departed from? 4. I 
have given the reason in my former answer, ~ 
and it was not thought necessary to detail 
the particulars of the articles in the bills, ’ 
more especially as the increase of business © 





—— been called upon by the navy board, 

revious to the imprest being removed, to | 
account for the produce of the bills issued to ; 
them? 4. No, it was not a service that the ; 
navy board have been acquainted with. 





rendered ‘it necessary to abridge whatever ’ 
might appear superfluous.—Q. Has it been 
the practice of the navy board to draw bills - 
on the treasurer of the navy, or to pay mo-. ' 
ney in compliance with directions from the 


Q. As it appears that several bills were made lords of the treasury? 4. Yes.—Q.. What 
out on the 23d of October 1800, to Mr. | is the nature of the services for which the. 
Cornwall Smalley for sundry naval services, | treasury direct the navy board to pay? 4. 
which were forwarded to him, and returned | All head money cases, where, from the ' 
on'the following day, cancelled and burned, | want of necessary vouchers, the navy board ° 
you are desired to explain the nature of this have not felt themselves authorized to pay 
transaction? 4. The bills that were made ! without their direction ; bounty bills ; some 
out to Mr. Glenny were’ originally made | pensions and rewards, and sign manuals.— 
out to Mr. Smalley, but Mr. Smalley sta-' Q. Was the treasurer of the navy, about 


ting an objection, they were cancelled, and 
Mr. Glenny was brought by Mr. Goldsmid 
the next day.—Q. What was the nature of ; 
the objection stated by Mr. Smalley? 4. As 
he had other concerns with the board, he 
seemed to think it might interfere with , 


the time of issuing the bills to the persons” 
before-named, regularly supplied with the 
money he was desired by the navy board to 
apply for? 4. No.—Q. Did any difficulties, 
arise to the public service in consequence 
of the money not being regularly supplied ? 


them.—Q. Was any minute made on:the' 4. None, owing to the expedient. which 
proceedings of the board respecting the is- , was adopted; but there would have been a 
suing or negotiating of the bills to Messrs, | very serious inconvenience, if some mea- 
Donaldson and Glenny, Mr. George Glenny, | sure of that sort had not been resorted to, ’ 


and ? A. I do not think there | 
was ; it was considered as a confidential ser- | 
vice—Q. In the account of out-standing 
bills laid before parliament, as forming a 
part of the debt of the navy, were these | 
bills distinguished from those issued {for ser- ! 
Vices performed, or stores supplied? A. 
No—Q. When were the bills at ninety | 





ment of ? 


to prevent the navy bills falling into disre- 
pute, and frequently for want of ready mo-' 
ney called for on a sudden to send down to: 
the ports to pay ship’s companies.—Q. At 
the time of issuing the bills in question, 
were there any, and what bills, which the 
navy board thought it right to defer the pay- 
A. 1 do not remember the pay- 





days first issued ? 4. I think about January , ment of any bills having been deferred.—Q. 
1797 , the bill passed the 30th December | Did the lords commissioners of the admiral- 
1796.—Q. Previous to that time did the bills ty give any directions to you or to the navy 
ify the nature, quantity, and price of board, respecting the issue of the bills to 
the. articles for which they were issued in ,; Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, Mr. George 
payment? 4. Yes—Q. Do the bills now ‘Glenny, or to—~———? 4. I had fre- 
issued so specify the nature, quantity, aud quent conversations with the first lord of 
price of the articles for which they are is- |.the admiralty on the subject, but do not re- 
sued in payment ? 4. Previous to the pas- j collect any order given by the board of ad- 
sing of the act, the bills for stores were | miralty on these points.—Q.. Was it offici- 
made out at the yards, according to the! ally communicated to the admiralty, that 
warrants and prices ; but as the new mode the navy board were about to issue, or that 
of payment was thought to be more bene- , they had issued such bills? -.4 No——- 
ficial to the merchants, three months credit ' [Signed by A. S$. Hamond, and by the 
wasexacted, therefore the yards were di- Commissioners. } 
Vou. LV. Appendix. ! b 
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The further Examination of Sir Andrew 
Snape Hamond, Bart.; taken upon Oath, | 
this 8th Day of June, 1804.—Q. Was the a- | 
mount of the ninety-day bills more uncer- 
tain in thé years when the bills were drawn 
for the purpose of raising money than in 
former years? A. I do not recollect; the 
amount was always uncertdin—Q. Are the 
votes of money for the seryice of the navy 
made on estimates laid before parliament by 
the navy board, of the probable expenses in 
the ensuing years? 4. The estimates vot- 
ed by parhament are according to the num- 

’ ber of men intended to be employed, at the 
rate of 7]. a man per month; but the ordi- 
nary and exttaordinary of the navy are voted 
separately on estimates laid before parlia- 
ment,—Q. Did the expenses of the navy 
since the establishment of the ninety-day 
bills, in the years in which money was rais- 
ed by the bills issued as before described, 
exceed the estimates in a greater degree 
than in the y ears preceding, in which this 
ftieasure was not had recourseto? 4. I 
moust refer to the expense of the navy for 
those years for an answer to that question. 
—Q. Did the necessity of raising money by 
issuing ninety-day bills for that porpore, 
arise from a deficiency in the votes for naval 
services? 4. Sometimes I conceiye the ne- 
cessity arose from a deficiency of. money in 
the treasury, at others from ‘the naval sup- 
plies being exhaused, as I believe was the 
case in October 1800, when the measure 
‘was first resorted to.—[Signed by Sir An- 
drew Hamond and the Commissioners.) * 
’. No. Il. ‘Mr. Long to the Commissioners 
of the Navy, dated Treasury Chambers, 7th 
Sep#; 1800.—Gentlemen, 1 am command- 
ed by the lords commissioners of his Ma- 
jesty’s treasury to desire that you will sig- 
nify to the treasurer of the navy, the desire 
of this board, that he notify to the persoris 
having rinety-day' navy bills now’ due, and 
wishing to haye a renewal of the same, ini- 

Stead'of receiving the amount’ in cash, that 

they may be accommodated with new bills, 
bearing ‘the samme interest ; ° and that he 


‘would’continue the same accommodation of 


the parties till further notice from this board. 
Iam, gentlemen, yout most ‘hunible ser- 
OS Rae la tS A 

““No> Hil. | The Examination of George 
Glenny, Esq. taken upon Oath, the 22d June, 
1804,—Q. "It appearing that bills to the a- 
mount of one tnillion sterling were ‘drawn in 
your favour i the years 1800 and’1801,' b 
the navy board, for the purpose of raising 
inoney, what circumstances led to the use 
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| of your name, and what advantage did you 


derive from that transaction? 4. The cir. 
cumstances which led to my name being 
used, arose in the first instance from an ac. 
cidental conversation which took place be. 
tween Sir Andrew Hamond and myself; 
when he inquired of me, if I did not meet 
with considerable difficulty in  procurj 
money for the very large sums of victualling 
bills which necessarily pass through . my 
hands. I answered, that I never met with 
any difficulty. He asked me through what 
channel I obtained the money; I informed 
him, that I had been in the habit for seyeral 
years of giving to Messrs. Goldsmids all the 
bills as I received them, on the condition 
that they would supply me with any sum of 
money, not exceeding the value of the bills, 
whenever I had occasion for it, without any 
previous notice. He continued his inquiry, 
and asked, to what extent Messrs. Goldsmids 
could at any time furnish me with mone 
without previous notice ; I told him, that] 
never had had occasion to try to what ex- 
tent they could go, but that I had understood 
from them they could raise from the extent 
of ‘five hundred thousand pounds in a day, if 
it were necessary. He inquired what con 
sideration I paid them; I informed him, that 
the consideration varied according to the 
time the pills had to run when I received the 
money ; from one quarter fo one-eighth per 
cent. He asked’me, how they could take 
that to avoid usury ; I informed him, that 
they never discounted the bills themselves; 
they advanced money, and kept them until 
some person who had money to spare ‘applied 
for such bills, charging five per cent. for the 
time the loan had been made, and the quarter 
or eighth per cent. as a brokerage. He in- 
formed me, that’ their office was very often 
under great difficulties for want of ready mo- 
ney, when the treasury could not issue it, and 
asked, if I thought any means could be de: 
vised whereby they might obtain occasional 
assistance through the medium of such bills, 
and the Goldsmids ; I informed him, that! 
would communicate with them, and let him 
know ; I accordingly had an interview with 
Messrs. Goldsmids on the subject, and wé 
waited the next’ morning gn Sir Andrew 
Hamond together, when Mz. Goldsmid in- 
formed him, if such bills could be made out, 
that they could furnish the office with any 
sum they might require upon a day's notice, 
The only difficulty then was, how to issue 


y | the bills, and, after some cdnsideration, 


agreed that the bills should be made payable 
tome ; the resylt~was, that these bills wert 
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made out, sometimes one hundred thousand 
or one hundred and fifty thousand pounds at 
a time; and I endorsed them and handed 
them over to Messrs. Goldsmids, first having 
acknowledged the receipt of the-bills to the 
board by letter. Here the transaction ended, 
as far as regarded me, and I derived no ad- 
vantage or emolument, directly or indirectly, 
in contemplation or otherwise, from this 
transaction. —Q. It appearing also that bills 
for a similar purpose, to the amount of 
three millions three hundred thousand 

unds, were drawn in favour of Messrs. 

naldson and Glenny in 1801 and 1802, 
what circumstances led to the use of the firm 
pf your house in preference to your name, 


‘and what advantage did you, or the house to 


which you belonged, derive from that trans- 
action? .4. The circumstance that Jed to 
these bills being made payable to Donaldson 
andGlenny was, that as they had consider- 
able: dealings with the public, it was con- 
ceived that the change might the better con- 
ceal from the public eye the temporary ne- 
cessity which occasioned the issue of these 
bills; and neither Alexander Donaldson nor 
myself received, directly or indirectly, any 
advantage or emolument whatever, in con- 
templation or otherwise, from this transac- 
tion—Q. Has any allowance been made, or 
is any allowance to be made, to Messrs. Gold- 
smids for negotiating such bills? © 4. I un- 
derstand there either has, or will be, some 
consideration made to Messrs. Goldsmids ; 
but what the quantum isI do not know. 
{Signed by. George Glenny, and by the 
Commissioners. ] 

No. IV. Exhibits a detailed enumeration 
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of these bills, specifying their amount, their 
dates, &c. &c. 

No. V. The Examination of William | 
Foster, Esq. Chief Clerk in the Office for 
Bills and Accounts, in the Navy Office | 
faken upon Oath, the 31st May, 1804.— | 
Q. How long have you been in your pre- 


sent situation, and what are the duties at- | 
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signed by three members of the board, pay« 
able at ninety days; the interest on which is 
added to the sum of the bill; and the nature 
of the services for which the bills are issued 
is stated on the bills—Q. Have there been 
any bills made out for which neither stores 
have been delivered, nor services per- 
formed? 4. I know of none but those 
made out to Donaldson and Glenny, to——— 

and to Mr. George Glenny.—Q. 
What was the object of the bills issued to 
those persons ?. .4. I apprehend as a tem- 
porary assistance to government. (a)—Q. 
What was the nature of the directions you 
received of marking out such bills, and from 
whom? 4. Papers requiring me at differ- 
ent periods to cause bills to be made out to 
Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, to —— 
or Mr. George Glenny, to’ 
certain amounts, signed in general by the 
comptroller of the navy singly —Q. What 
orders were given to you for making out bills 
for stores delivered, or services performed ? 
A, I receive no orders; the bills are madé 
out of course on the receipt of the certificate 
of the delivery of the stores at the yards, 
if found correct.—Q. To what amount do 
you apprehend bills to have been made out 
to the persons whom you have stated? 4, 
About four millions four hundred thousand 
pounds, as follows : 











To Mr. George Glenny - -~ 1,100,000 
To Messrs. Donaldson andGlenny 3,200,006 
pclae seth OS." GR 

£4,400,000 





Q. Between what periods were such bills 
made out? 4. Between October 1800, and 
May 1802.—Q. Did such bills differ in 
their form from those issued for stores de- 
livered, or services performed? “A. The 
wording of these bills was ** On account ot 
‘* sundry naval services.” The wording of 
the others, “‘ On account of the particular 
** stores, or for the particular services.”— 


tached to it? .A. I have been in my pre- | Q. What was the nature of the charge or 
sent situation since Dec. 1801; and my imprest placed against the persons to whom 


duty is to superintend the whole business | 


of the office for bills and accounts.—Q. 


What is the process: of making out bills for | 


stores delivered, or services performed? 4. 


Upon the certificates of the delivery of the | 


such ‘bills were issued? “4. An imprest 
was charged against for the 
amount of the bills issued to him, which was 
cleared about a week or ten days ago, by an 
order from the lords commissioners of the 





stores at’ the yards being received at the of- | treasury. There was no imprest charged.. 
fice, they are examined with respect to the | 
prices, to see that they are agreeable to the | 
“contracts and warrants, and the computations 
are checked, and if found correct, a bill of 
exchange is then made out to the parties, 





against the other persons; they were not - 
imprest bills, but regular bills, and conse- 
quently no imprest could be charged —Q. 
Do you know why the amount of the bills 
es to was charged as 
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-an imprest against him, and those issued to 
the other persons not so charged against 
them? A. I do not:—Q. To whom were 
the bills delivered? 4. They were in ge- 
neral sent to Mr: Glenny, or delivered: to 
Mr, Goldsmid:~ Q. You have ‘said, that 
you apprehend: the bills were issued as a 
temporary assistance to government; in 
what manner were they rendered effectual 
to that purpose? 4. I conceive they were 
disposed of, ‘and the produce appropriated 
for the use of government. (b)—Q. In 
what manner was the produce of such bills 
accounted for? 4. 1 do not know. (c) 
—Q. What allowances have been made to 
the persons employed in negotiating and 
discounting such bills? .4. Ido not know. 
(d)—Q. Have the accounts of the persons 
. to whom the bills were issued been finally 
settled, and when? 4. I do not know that 
they have any account. (e)—Q. In the 
register of bills for the year 1800, there ap- 
‘pears to have been issued on the 23d Oc- 
tober, to Cornwall Smalley, Esquire, sixty- 
nine bills, on account of sundry naval ser- 
vices, which appear by a notation in the 
book to have been. returned on the following 
day, cancelled, and burned ; state what you 
know relating to this circumstance? A. It 
was not in my time, and I do not know 
any thing relating to the circumstance.— 
@. When was the present mode of paying 


the contractors by bills at ninety days first. 


adopted? .4, In December, 1796.—Q. 
Previous to that time did the bills specify the 
nature, quantity, and price of the articles, 
for which they were issued in payment? 
A. Yes, the account made out at the yard 
of the stores delivered, was the bill, after 
having been registered in the navy office, 
and signed by the board ; since that time the 
bills have only specified the nature. of the 
stores.—Q. What was the reason for de- 
parting from the practice of making out the 
bills in the former mode? .4.: It was done 
by direction from the lords commissioners 
of the treasury.—[Signed by W. Foster, and 
by the Commissioners. ] 

Alterations and Additions made to the 
foregoing Examination, ly Desire of this 
Lxaminant, the 1st June, 1804.—(a) To 
the question, ‘* What was the object of the 
bills issued to those persons?” I now an- 
swer, they were issued to them for the ser- 
vice of the navy.—(b) The bills were dis- 
p»sed'of by Messrs. Benjamin and Abraham 
Goldsmids, and Messrs, Antrobus and Wood, 
‘and accounted for by them to the treasurer 
_6f the navy.—(c) The amount of the bills 
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was accounted for, as I have before said, to 
the treasurer of the navy.—(d) The 
employed in negotiating the bills were al. 
lowed the usual commission of one-eighth 
per cent.—(e) The accounts. have been de. 
livered in to the treasurer of the navy; but 
whether they are finally settled or not, J 
cannot say. [Signed as before. ] 
Further Interrogatories put to «William 
Foster, Esq. this 1st Day of June, 1804, 
—Q. How do you know that the bills. jg. 
sued to Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, ‘and 
Mr. George Glenny; were for the service ‘of 
the navy? 
rendered by Messrs. Goldsmids, and Messrs, 
Antrobus and Wood, the. brokers to the 
treasurer of the navy, of the produce of such 
bills —Q. Is it the usual practice: of the 
navy office to charge all persons. with im. 
prests for money advanced to them on ac. 
count of stores to be purchased, or services 
to be performed? 4. Yes.—Q. When the 
ninety-day bills were first issued, how were 
the days. reckoned for which the. interest 
was computed? 4. The ninety days were 
reckoned from the day of the registry to the 
day of payment, both days inclusive —Q, 
Has that mode of reckoning the days on 
which. the interest has been computed been 
altered, and in what manner? 4. It has; 
the day of registry is not now included— 
Q. When did such alteration take place? 
A. I believe about twelve months ago 


Q. Did the other offices reckon the ninety 


days for the interest in the same manner as 
the navy office formerly did? A. The vice 
tualling office did not ; the day of registry 
was not included—Q. Was the practice of 
the victualling offiee long known at the navy 
office before it was altered? 4. I cannot 
answer that question with any degree of ac- 
curacy. [Signed as before.) 

The further Examination of William Fos 
ter, Esq.; taken upon Oath, the 19th of June, 
1804.—Q. What reason have you to believe 
that the persons employed to negotiate the 
bills issued by the navy board for the pur 


pose of raising money, were allowed a com 


mission of one-eighth per cent. 4. I have 
none. In my evidence of the Ist of June, 
I made a mistake ; the commission I alluded 
to was on the sale of exchequer bills.—Q 
Have you any reason to believe that the per 


sons employed to negotiate those bills aré to. 


have any allowance madethem? 4 Thave 
not. [Signed as before.] 

No. VI. Mr. Long to the Commissioners 
of the Navy, dated Treasury Chambers, Oct. 


22d, 1800.—Gentlemen, the public service 


A. From accounts having been’ 
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“pequiring an issue to the amount of 500,000l. 


for the purpose of paying off ninety-day bills, 
Jam commanded by the lords commission- 
erg of the treasury to direct that you will 


_jssue, from time to time, ninety-day bills to 


amount, for payment of the said bills. 
Jam; gentlemen, your faithful humble ser- 
yant, Charles Long. 
. No. VII. . Navy Office, 2Ath Oct. 1800. 
—Sir, We have your letter of this date, 
informing us of your having received the 
-gam of 100,000]. on our account, and we 
desire you will pay the same into the hands 
of the treasurer of his majesty’s navy, at his 
ofice in Somerset House. We are, air, 
our humble servants, A. S. Hamond, C. 
Bove, Geo. Rogers. [Addressed to George 
Glenny, Esq.) ; 
No. VII. Navy Office, 24th Oct. 1800. 
—Sir,.Mr. George Glenny having received 
the sum of 100,000]. on account,.of this 


_ board, we have directed him to pay the same 


into your hands, and we desire you will 
please to receive it, and apply it towards the 
payment of navy, victualling, and transport 
ninety-day bills, as they become due. We 
are, sir, your very humble servants, A. S. 
Hamond, C. Hope, Geo. Rogers. [Ad- 
dressed to the right hon. Dudley Ryder. } 

_ No. IX. The Examination of Alexander 


‘Trotter, Esq. Paymaster of the Navy, taken 


upon Oath, the 15th June, 1804,—Q. By 
whom was the produce of the navy bills 
issued for the purpose of raising money for 


. the service of the navy, between October, 


4800, and May, 1802, received? 4. Mo- 
ney was received at the bank on account of 
the treasurer of the navy, which I believe 
to have been the produce of bills. issued 
under the circumstances alluded to in the 
question, and I also believe to have been the 
whole of the money raised by bills under 
this description —Q. Has any allowance 
been. made to the persons in whose favour 
such bills were drawn, or to the persons 
employed to negotiate such bills? A. I 
have no knowledge of the transaction, or of 
the negotiation.— Q. Did any correspondence 
pass between the treasurer of the navy and 
the treasury, or the navy board, which led 
tothe issue of these bills? A. I do not 
Tecollect any correspondence upon the sub- 
ject—Q. Did the treasurer of the navy, 
between, October, 1800, and May, 1802, 
meet with any difficulties in obtaining from 
the treasury the sums applied for by him, 
by directions of the navy board? 4. Of- 
ficial difficulties will always occur in the 
frequent. applications made for money, and 
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I believe difficulties may have occutred dur-. 
ing that period. [Signed by Mr. Trott 
and by the Commissioners.] ~ 

The further Examination of Alexander 
Trotter, i:sq.; taken upon Qath, the 11th 
December, 1804.—Q. It appears that several 
of the bills issued by the navy board for the 
purpose of raising money, were delivered to 
you and Mr. Thomas Wilson ;, were any of 
such bills discounted by you, or for your 
use? 4, They were not. [Signed as. be- 
fore. ] 

No. X. Consists of Goldsmid’s detailed 
account of the sales of the bills. : 

No. XI. The Examination of Alraham 
Goldsmid, Esq.; taken upon Oath, the 25th 
June, 1804.—Q. It appearing that in the 
years 1800, 1801, and 1802, bills to. the 
amount of 4,300,0001. were drawn by. the 
navy board in favour of Mr. George Glenny, 
and Messrs. Donaldson and Glenny, for the 
purpose of raising money, was you employed 
to negotiate such bills, and by whom? .4. 
I was; Mr. Long, the secretary of the trea- 
sury, asked me if I could discount. such 
bills; and I afterwards received. them..from 
the navy office—Q. Has any allowance 
been made to you for your trouble in ne- 
gotiating the bills? 4. The account is. not 
settled; the sum of. the bills, the interest 
which had run on them, and the difference 
between the three-pence halfpenny per cent. 
per day, and five per cent. at which rate 
they were discounted, were carried to the 
account of government, and I am to have 
one-eighth per cent. brokerage, which ex- 
ceeds the interest by the sum of forty-six 
pounds sixteen shillings and nine-pence, 
upon the sum of 4,300,000]. .the amount. of 
the bills—@Q. In what manner did you dis- 
pose of the bills? 4. We got them. dis- 
counted.—Q. To whom, and when, did you 
pay over the produce of such bills? 4. 
Whenever it was required by the paymaster 
of the navy, the money was paid into the 
bank on account of the treasurer of the na- 
vy ?>—Q. Did you pay over the produce of 
the bills as you discounted them, or did the 
produce of the bills remain in your hands 
any length.of time? 4., Never any. length 
of time; the money was paid over as it.was 
required. [Signed by Abraham Goldsmid, 


and by the Commissioners.] 

The further Examination. of Alraham 
Goldsmid, Esq. taken upon Oath, the Oth 
July, 1804.—Q. Is it customary, in‘calcu- 
lating interest on bills, to include the day of 
the date of the bills, and the day of pay- 
ment? 4. Itis not; the day of paymeat 
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the bill —Q. Was you aware that the ninety 
days interest on the bills drawn by the navy 
board, and negotiated by yon previous to 
the 19th of December, 1801, included 
the day of the date of the bills, and the day 
of payment? 4. No.—Q. It appearing 
from the account furnished by you to the 
navy board, of the produce of the bills 
drawn by that board in favour of Mr. 
‘George Glenny, that bills to the amount of 
100,000]. dated the 24th October, 1800, 
were negotiated‘ by you on the following 
day, and that the sum with which you have 
‘ eredited- the public beyond the principal 
sum of the bills, is 36). 1s. 5d. and that 
on the 5th of May, 1802, bills to the same 
amount were issued and negotiated by you 
on that day, and that the sum carried to the 
credit of government beyond the principal 
sum of the bills, is 631. 2s. 1d. ; how do you 
account for the latter sum being greater than 
the former ?— A. It was owing, in the first 
instance, to the money being provided be- 
fore the bills were issued, some delay hav- 
ing occurred owing to a difficulty in whose 
name the bills were to be made out.—The 
second ‘sum is right according to a calcula- 
tion made from a discount’ book, by which 
book we always make our calculations of 
interest-—[Signed as before. ] 

No. XII. Navy Office, 7th Feb. 1797. 
Gentlemen, We have received your let- 
ter of the Ist instant, transmitting an ac- 
count of the victualling bills payable in 
course, which have been registered in last 
month ; and we conelude there are none 
outstanding previously thereto, although that 
circumstance is not mentioned in your let- 
ter. As we think that all the bills past under, 
the same act of parliament ought to be uni- 
form in all their terms, we are concerned to 
find that the days of your bills becoming 
due, as noted in this account, differ from 
those made out at this office, and at the 
Transport office, viz. that your’s, registered 
on the 2d Jan. are noted to become due on 
the 2d April, and so on, forward; where- 
as at this office and at the Transport office, 
they are made to become due on the Ist 
April (when 90 days for their running 
on interest expire) according to the custom 
which has been constantly adopted of in- 
cluding the first and last days on all occa- 
sions, dependent on length of time or num- 
ber of days; and amongst the rest, in the 
mode of computing interest on the navy bills 

ed under the act of parliament in force 
immediately pteceding the present one, and 
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Geo. Rogers. S. Gambier. [Addressed ty 
the Commissioners of the Victualling Board.} 
No. XIII. Victualling Office, 8th Feb, 
1797. Gentlemen, We received your le. 
ter of the 7th instant on the subject of the 
bills payable in course, which have beep 
issued by us in the course of the-last month, 
as specified in the account transmitted tg 
you in our letter of the Ist instant, bej 
noted as becoming due a day later than the 
bills of the same description as issued 
you, and the commissioners for conducting 
the transport service, on the same day. Ia 
reply to which we beg leave to acquaint 
you, that the bills in course, which since 
the beginning of last month have. been 
made out in this department, are payable 
ninety days after date (instead of | three 
months) conformably to the plan adopted 
by you. In ascertaining therefore the par. 
ticular periods on which these bills seve 
tally become due, it appeared to us: obvious, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that the 
days on which they were respectively dated 
could not be included in the computation of 
the time they have to run, and of course 
the bills issued by us on the 2d January last 


‘(which were the first we made out) have 


been marked payable on the 2d April next, 
being according to the number of days in 
each month, the ninetieth day after the said 
2d of January. This rule-.is likewise 
consistent with that universally observed in 
respect to bills of exchange, to which, ex- 
cept in the instance of the three days grace 
usually taken, we understood it was the in 
tention that these bills should as near as 
possible be rendered similar, and to which 
also we believe the custom you mention 
** of including the first and last days on all 
occasions dependant on length of time 
or number of days,” has never applied; 
and we have the satisfaction to state, that 
the mode we have hitherto pursued has not 
occasioned the slightest remonstrance from 
any person receiving or holding such bills, 
of their having been made payable a day 
later than accuracy requires. The cus 
tom above referred to, which you ate 
pleased to represent as having been con 
stantly adopted on all occasions, has, we 


believe, been confined solely to the com- 


putation of the interest on the navy-bill 
past under the act of parliament in fore 
preceding the present one, and was then 
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likewise in conformity to the present’ aq 
which directs such interest to -commeng 
from the dates ot the bills. We are, gentle 
men, your humble servants, H. Harmood, 
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ted from the suggestion of your officers. 
But before that period, it was the invaria- 
ble practice of this office not to include both 
the first and lasf days in the calculation of 
the interest; and upon referring to the 
present act of parliament, it expressly 
enacts, that the interest shall commence 
“from” (not on) the dates of the bills.— 
We beg leave to add, that in the formation 
of the plan we have thus pursued, we were 
yot conscious of differing from the practice 
of other departments, nor had we any other 
object in view than a desire of acting cor- 
rectly—We are, gent. your most humble 
servants, G. Cherry, G. P. Towry, F. Ste- 
phens, R.S. Moody, J. Hunt, W. Boscawen. 
No. XIV. The Examination of Richard 
A. Nelson, Esq. Secretary to the Navy 
Board ; taken upon Oath, the 8th Nov. 1804. 
—Q. Was the report of the lords commis- 
.gioners of the admiralty, respecting the 
arangement of the navy board into com- 
mittees, and the duties of its- several mem- 
bers, upon which the order of his Majesty 
in council, dated the 8th of June, 1796, 
was grounded, or a copy thereof transmit- 
ted to the navy board with the admiralty 
order of the 17th Aug. 1796? A. It was not: 
—Q. Has that report, or a copy thereof, 
been since transmitted to the navy board? 
A. It has not.—Q. Have any and what re- 
galations been established since that period, 
for regulating the official duties of the navy 
board, or any particulay member thereof ? 
A. None.—Q. it not being specified in 
the regulations of the admirglty of the 
i7th August, 1796, under what authority 
ihe .comptroller'was to perform the secret 
services therein alluded to, under what au- 
thority did the navy board understand the 
comptroller was to perform such services ? 
A, The comptroller is authorized by the 
order of 17th August, 1796, tq execute secret 
services; and for any secret services which 
he has hitherto performed, and which have 
afterwards been laid before the board, he 
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forests ; payments for ships detained before 
a declaration of war; and references for 
reports upon expenses in naval affairs— 
Q. Is it usual for the navy board to com- 
municate such directions to the admiralty ? 
A. No—Q. Did the admiralty, during 
the late war, direct the navy board to fur- 
nish them with copies of such orders as they 
might receive from the treasury? 4. No. 
—Q. Are there any regulations by which 
the navy board, or any particular member 
thereof, is required or authorized to follow 
the directions of the lords commissioners 
of the treasury? 4. None that I know 
of.—Q. Do the orders given bythe trea 
sury to the navy board for the payment of 
money, specify the particular sums to be 
paid, and the services for which the pay- 
ments are to be made? . 4. The services 
are always specified ; sometimes the rate, 
and sometimes the sum. . [Signed by 
R. A. Nelson, and by the Commissoners. 
The further Examination. of Richard 
Alexander Nelson, Esq. Secretary to: the 
Navy Board:; taken upon Oath, the 12th Jan, 
1805.—Q. It appears that on the 12th Dec: 
1801, a minute of the committee of accounts 
was laid before the navy board, proposing 
an alteration in the mode of paying the 
ninety-day bills, which was. adopted- by 
that board en the 18th of that monih, and 
ordered to take effect on the following day ; 
was any general notice given. to.persons 
holding contracts, under the navy beard, 
and their consent thereto required previous 
to carryigg into execution thé resolution of 
the board above-mentioned? 4. I do not 
recollect that there was.—-Q. Have any re- 
monstrances or complaints been made by the 
contractors to the board, in consequence of 
this alteration ? 4. None that I remember.— 
Q. Is there any minute on the proceedings 
of the navy board, shewing, previous to 
the resolution above-mentioned, an intention 
of altering their mode of computing the 


| time when the ninety-day bills became pay- 


‘has produced the orders of the first lord | able, either at the approach of peace or any 


of the admiralty.— Q. Is the navy board | 


in the practice of following the directions 
of the lords commissioners of the treasury ? 
A. Yes, in many instances—Q. How 
long has this practice prevailed? A. It has 
always been the practice, since I have been 
in 'the office; on looking over the books I 
have seen old orders from the treasury ad- 
dressed to the navy board—@Q, Upon 
What sujsjects are such directions usually 
given? A. Head money is the principal ; 
payment for timber felled in the King’s 


other period?, 4. None. that I know of — 
Q. Do you know of any enquiry having been 
made, by order of the navy board, into the 
mode, of computing the time of paying bills 
of exchange, or. exchequer bills, in conse« 
quence of the representation made to them 
by the commissioners of victualling, in their 
letter of February 1707, or of any enquiry 
made by the navy board at any other time 
upon the subject? 4. I do not know 





whether any inquiry has or has not-beeh 
mage, but no public enquiry has taken place 
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by examination before the board. (Signed. 


as before. ] 

No. XV. Committee of Accounts, 12th 
Dec. 1801.—Doubts having been suggest- 
ed ‘of the propriety of the mode in which 
the ninety-day bills issued from this office 
‘are made out, as to the expression ‘of. the 
time for which interest is to be paid on 
them, the committee, after investigating the 
business, find that the mode of computation 
used in this-office was adopted in conformity 
to the custom which had constantly prevailed, 
and still prevails on all occasions dependent 
on length of time and number of days, and 
among the rest in computing the interest on 
every navy bill paid since their first establish- 
ment, to include in the computation the day 
on which the bill is issued as well as that on 
which it is paid, and this mode of computing 
the interest being that to which the contract- 
ors with this office had been accustomed, it 
was considered as only keeping faith with 
them to continue the calculation of interest 
on the same footing ; and the chief clerk at 
the time, and the late Mr. Davies (the pre- 
ceding chief clerk) deeming it to be in con- 
formity not only to the ancient practice of 
the office on all occasions, but also to the 
present act, which directs such interest to 
commence from the dates of the bills (they, 
according to official interpretation, con- 
¢eiving the word “from” to mean inclu- 
sively, as in the computation of all broken 
time, whether for the payment of pension, 
salary, day-pay, interest, &c.) it has always 
been, and now is, the invariable practice to 
include under the expression of ‘‘ from such 
** atime to sucha time,” both the day on 
which the salary, pension, day-pay, interest, 
&c. commenced, as well as that on which it 
terminated.—The ninety-day bills issued by 
the victualling office are made out diffe- 
rently (though on the inspection of salary 
bills made out by that office, it appears that 
in their computation of broken time from 
such a day to such a day, they included both 
the first and the last day, construing the 
word * from’’ to be inclusive) in the ninety- 
day bills the first day is thrown out in the 
computation, by which means, a bill drawn 
by that office falls due one day later than one 
drawn on the same day by the navy office; 
but it may be considered whether this day’s 
interest is really any saving to the public, as 
it may be presumed that the contractors 
reckon upon it accordingly—Under these 
circumstances, the committee refer to the 
board's consideration, whether it may be 
proper at this time to depart from the ancient 
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usage of the offi¢e, and make an alteration 
in the computation of the time the nin 
day bills are made out to run, in conformity 
with the victualling office and the custom 
of merchants in discounting bills.—igth 
December 1801. The whole of the pre. 
ceding circumstances being this day taken 
into consideration, the board determined; 
that the ninety-day bills to be issued in future, 
should not bear any interest for the day oy 
which they are dated, agreeable to what js 
the practice with regard to exchequer bills; 
and’ bills made out at the victualling office; 
To commence on the 19th inst —Board, 
No. XVI. Navy Office, 22d August, 
1804.—Gentlemen, We have received your 
letter of the 1st instant, desiring to be in. 
formed what induced us to continue ‘the 
practice of including the day of the date in 
reckoning the interest of ninety-day bills; 
until the 19th of December 1801, and what 
afterwards led to our adopting the practice of 
the commissioners of the victualling, pointed 
out in their letter of the 8th February 1797; 
and we request to inform you, that we did 
not, upon receiving the letter from the com: 
missioners of the victualling, in answer to 
the one we had addressed to them on the 
subject, see sufficient reason from what was 
urged by them, for altering a mode of com: 
putation which had constantly prevailed in 
this office since the first establishment of 
navy interest bills, of including the day on 
which the bill is dated, as well as that on 
which it is paid; a mode of computation 
which extends to all payments for salary, 
pension, full or half pay, and for all other 
allowances issued from this department— 
In whatever light the consideration may have 
been held, in respect to, whether a bill be 
paid one day sooner or later (the sum paid 
for the interest being the same in one case a 
in the other) it was of course calculated upot 
by the contractors when they made theif 
contracts, and we could not deviate fromit 
while the contracts were pending, without 
subjecting ourselves to the imputation of 
having departed from the universally under 
stood mode of rendering payments at this 
office ; but when the time arrived, at the 
conclusion of the late war, that many col 
tracts were put up, and many more were 
intended to be so, we thought it a good ia 
portunity for altering the day of payihg the 
ninety-day bills, in order that an uniformity 
in ‘this respect might pervade the different 
public boards where bills of a similar de 
scription were issued—We have the 
nour to be, &c. W. Palmer, S, Gah 
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bier. F, I. Hartwell. 
Cam. of Naval Enquiry.]} 
No. XVII. Navy Office, 20th Nov. 1804, 
Gentiemen.—You having by your precept 
of the Ist instant, required that there be laid 
before you an account, shewing what stand- 
ing contracts with the navy board had deter- 
mined between Ist October and 19th De- 
cember 1801, and an account of the stand- 
ing contracts in force at the latter date, and 
which continued so for twelve months after- 
wards; also, a copy of the minutes or direc- 
fions for altering the practice of including 
the day of the date in reckoming the interest 


[Addressed to the 


, on ninety-day bills :—We acquaint you, that 


the contract for tin machines of 6th Novem- 
ber, for Portsmouth and Plymouth, and the 
contract for leather liquored for Portsmouth, 
are the only standing contracts that deter- 
mined between 1st October and 19th De- 
gember 1801. We inclose an account of 
the contracts in force at the latter date, with 
a copy of the minute required; and have 
the honour to be,—gentlemen, &c. W. Pal- 
mer. S. Gambier.  F. I. Hartwell.—Ad- 
dressed to the com. of nayal inquiry.] Here 
follows a detailed account of the contracts. ] 

No. XVIII. Transport Office, 12th Oct. 


1804.—Gentlemen, in return to your pre- 


cept of the 5th instant, requiring an account 
of the amount of the bills of this office, pay- 
able at ninety days, issued in each year, upon 
which the interest of the day of the date, and 
the day of payment was included; and a 
statement of the circumstances which led to 
the adoption and discontinuance of that 
mode of calculating the interest ;. we enclose 
to you the said account, and have to ae- 
quaint you, that the persons to whom pay- 
ments were made by ninety-day bills, were, 
in strictness, entitled to their money upon 


» the completion of the several services per- 


formed; but an interval of several days 


having almost: invariably occurred while 
their accounts have been under investiga- | 


tion, and the bills were preparing; it was 


upon this ground, ahd upon the construction | 
‘the intention of the act of | 


we entertained 


patliament, that the interest was allowed by | 


us both for- the day off which the bills were 
dated, and that on which they became pay- 
able. ‘ ‘ 
tered-ever sitice the monih of December, 
1801, from which time the imerest has not 


Commenced till the foliowing day; undy?- 
‘standing the like alteration was to be made 


by the commissioners .of the avy, with 
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information of the lords-commissioners of 
his majesty’s treasuty.—We are, &c. &e 
Rupt. George, Ambrose Serle, Thos. Ha- 
milton, E. Bouverie. [Addressed to the 
Comirs. of Naval Inquiry.] " 
No. XIX. Navy Office, 16th Oct. 1804. 
—An account, shewing the amount of the 
ninety-day bills issued from this office if 
each year, during the time interest was al- 
lowed both on the day of the date of the 
bills, and the day of payment. i 
Commencing. Ending. 
26 Dec. 31 Dec. 1796 
1 Jan. 31 1797 
1 31 1798 
31 1799 
31 1gG9 
19 1801 


Amount. 

90,534 14 
3,537,291 8 
2,611,926 17 
3,019,555 2 
4,661,783 2 
5,826,739 6 





Total £ 109,747,835 11 11 





No. XX. Transport Office, 12th Oct. 
1804.—An account of the amount of the 
bills payable at ninety days.date, issued im 
each year, upon which the interest of the 
day of the date, and the day of ‘payment, 
was inclided, , wih 

1797 - 
1798 - 
1799 - 
1800 - 
1S0l_ + 


1,507,419 14 10 
1,087,571 14- 10 
35111,853. 7 'S 
1,347,754 16 11 
1,251,376 17. -7 





Total £6,305,976 11 7 





No. XXI. Treasury.Chamlers, tst May, 
1804.—Gentlemen,—The sum of ninety< 
five thousand pounds having been imprested 
to — for naval services, and the 








This mode has, however, been al- , 


lords. commissioners of his majesty’s trea* 


sury being satisfied that disbursements for 


ithose services havé been made by them io 
'that amount ;—I aii commandéd by their 
i\lordships to direct you to cause a clearing 
bill for the said sum of ninety-five thousand 
| pounds to be made out, to discharze -- 
in the books of your office from that im- 
prest.—I am, &c. N. Vansittart. [Addressed 
to the Comrs. of the Navy:] 

No. XXIL. The Evamination of the Rt. Hen. 
| the Earl Spencer, k. G.; taken upon catis, 
the Oth Now, 1804.—Q. It appears, that be- 
itween the 4th October 1799, and the 9th 
; April 1801, navy bills, amounting to one 
, hundred thousand noands, weie issued by 
| the navy board to for naval set- 
j Vices, of which five. thousand pounds have 


| 


; Whose office list. our daily accounts of -bills | been repaid to the treasurer of the mavy cn 


sued are constantly incorporated, for the | the oth October ]802, and the reminder of 


Vor. IV. —Aopendix. 
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the imprest cleared and taken off by an or- | 


“der trom the right honourable the lords com- 
missioners of his majesty’s treasury, seventy 
-thousand pounds of which sum were ad- 
vanced between the 4th October and 22d 
November 1799, during which period your 
lordship presided at the board of admiralty ; 
Was any part of this transaction known. te 
your lordship? .4.,1 apprehend the transac- 
ticn was known to me at the time; but I 
have not now a sufficient recollection to 
speak preciscly on the subject. .[Signed. by 
Ear} Spencer and by the Commissioners. ] 
No. XXIH. The Examination of the Rt. 
Hon. the Eorl of St. Vincent, K. B.; taken 
upon oath, the 2d of Nov. 1804.—Q. It ap- 
pears that between the 4th October 1799 
and 9th April 1801, navy bills, amounting to 
one, hundred thousand pounds, were issued 
-by the navy board to for naval 
services, of which five thousand pounds 
have been repaid to the treasurer of the navy 
on the 9th October 1802, and the remainder 
of the imprest cleared and taken off by an 
‘order from the lords commissioners of his 
majesty’s treasury, thirty thousand pounds of 
which sum, were advanced on the gth April, 
1801, at which time your lordship presided 
at the board of admiralty ;. was any part of 
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this transaction known to you? A. None! 
whatever,—Q. It appearing that the sum of | 
fourteen thousand pounds was advanced by | 
the navy board to Messrs. T.Hammersley | 
and company, between the 16th.of Fe-, 
bruary and 21st of April, 1804, for a secret | 
service ; was the comptroller of the navy , 
authorised by you to, perform any secret fer- | 
vice for which this money was advanced, or | 
had you any knowledge of the transaction ? 
A. He was not; nor haye I any knowledge 
of the transaction.—-[Signed by Earl St. Vin- 
‘cent and by the Commissioners. } 


| 
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PAPERS PRESENTED TO THE HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS RELATIVE TO THE DEBT DUE TO 
THE CROWN FROM JOHN FORDYCE, fsa. 
LATE RECEIVER GENERAL OF THE LAND 
AND OTHER TAXES FOR SCOTLAND.— 
Ordered to le printed 3d May, 1805. 
Return to an Order of the House of Com- 

mons, dated the 22d March last ; for, an 
Account of all Sums which have “een paid 
in Discharge of the Debt of 90,4731. 18s. 6d. 
stated, in the 8th Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of Finance, tobe dué from John For- 
dyce, Esq. late lieceiver General of the Land 
and eiger Taxes in Sectland. 








Amount of debt 
PAYMENTS, 
1797, 5th July £600 
1800, 3d Feb. 8,250 
1805, Ist Feb. 1,428 
30th March 11,000 


: 
‘ 


; 


coco 
coco 





21,278 09 
Le 


£69,105 18 & 





Return to an Order of the House of Com. 
mons, made on the 22d of March’ last ; for 
Copies of Proposals which have been made, 
and a Statement of Securities given to thé 
Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Trea- 
sury, by John Fordyce, Esq. late Receiver 
General of the Land and other Taxes in 
Scotland, in relation to the Debt stated to 
be due, from him, in the 8th Report of the 
Select Committee of Finance, so far as re 
lates to the Proposals therein mentioned— 
The Proposals made by Mr. Fordyce to the 
Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, are 
recapitulated in a letter of the 10th June 
1798, printed by order in the Report of the 
Select Committee of Finance for 1797, 
Appendix (E.) ; a copy of which is an- 
nexed, No. }. : 

Return to the above Order, so far as re 
lates to the Securities therein menttoned— 
We have to state, that, to the best of our 
knowledge, the arrear of Mr. Fordyce was 
occasioned by the successive failures of three 
different agents employed by him for the 
purpose of paying into the exchequer the 
taxes remitted from Scotland, and noi from 
any diversion or misapplication of the puab- 
lic money by the receiver; the debt there- 
fore becomesdivisible into 3 parts ; viz. The 
sum of 13,415} 17s. Od. oceasioned by the 
failure of Donglass and Cockburn, and due 
from their estate seized under an extent. The 
sum of 23,944]. 3s. 10d. occasioned by the 
failure of Fergusson and Murdock, and due 
from their estate. seized under an extent; 
making 37,360]. 1s. 7d. In regard’ to 
which sums the proposals are, that the ef- 
fects of those agents, having been taken by 
extent, should remain for liquidation in the 
hands of Trustees appointed by the treasury. 
For the first of these-sams, no security has 
been given by Mr. Fordyce; the reason for 
which is, that Mr. Fordyce has never cote 
sidered himself responsible for it, for rea- 
sons stated in his jetter after mentioned. 
For the latter, there is the security on the 
estate at Grenada, mentioned in the same 
letter, which’ will be applicable to this pul 
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se when the remainder of the debt, for 
which no other. security is giyeu, has been 
Mischarsed ; . viz.. after the payment of 
14,3371. 6s. In execution of the proposals 
for liquidating the remainder of the debt, 
the securities following have been given in 
pursuance of a letter of the 31st March 


- 
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1799, from Mr. Fordyce, of which No. 2, 


hereunto annexed, is a copy. 


First, Bonds 


elivered by Mr. Fordyce to George. Tren- 
chard Goodenough, and Joseph White, 


Esqrs. in security for the following sums 
his debt to the public. 


of 














—————__ 


BY WHOM GRANTED. DATE. WHEN PAYABLE. sUM. 
Duncan Davidson, Esq. | 14th July 1798 - | 2 a 

ao co ist Jul ,000 

Mabiiin Gemunell;'Esq:| -’ = De 3: *- | ¢ 34st July 2808... 4 

2 la eal a fie Fe ie fe oe rr ee 3,000 

Robert Bogle, Esq. - 16th July 1798 - oe RSs 4,000 

William Blair, Esq. - 20th- De - - ee ee 3,500 

hilip Antrobus, Esq. 30th March 1799 =; 25th Dec. 1805 + 4,000 

George Moubray, Esq. | 17th March 1798 | 25th March 1805 3,000) 22 
Oliver Colt, Esq. - SS ae be ees 2.00}=2¢5 
‘Alex. Brodie, Esq. - fs ree i pee os 2,000 E= o 
“Rich. Jos. Sullivan, Esq.} -- - D® - - | - - D® .- - 1,500 ( aad 
John Sullivan, Esq. - Fe EIN feb ot ee eee 1,500! 2 og 
‘Wohn Spalding, Esq. - SE a PS fe he ae 1,000 | £ & 

| 29,500 

















‘ 





Second, The Obligation of the executors | 


or trustees of the estate of River Antoine, in 
Grenada, to pay not less than three-fourth 
parts of the value of the produce of that es- 
tate annually to the exchequer, until the re- 
mainder of Mr. Fordyce’s debt, now reduced 
to 14,3371. 6s. (exclusive of the said sum 
Of 29,5001.) shall be filly paid; and after 
such payment, to remain as a collateral. se- 
curity for the payment of such part of the 
debt of 23,0441. 3s. 
tate of Fergusson and Murdock, as may then 
be unsatisfied. ‘The natare and effect of the 
latter instrument, and the proceecings sub- 
sequent to the proposals, we are not ac- 
quainted with farther than by the letters re- 
ceived from Messrs. Goodenough and White, 
trustees of thé crown, and Mr. Fordyce, 


dows, H. Hayes, H Hodgson —Oflice for 
taxes, 30th April, 1805. 
No. I. Copy of Letter to Charles Long, 


10d. due from the es- | 


(Signed) W. Lowndes, B. Barne, E. Me-" 


Esq. dated 10th June, 1798.—Sir, In an- | 


swer to your enquiry as to the prc-ress 
which J had made in carrying into effect the 
proposal which I had made to the treasury, 


Ihave the satisfaction to be able to state to | 


you, that a great part of what I proposed is 
naively ‘ 5 , . 

already executed, and that the whole -will be 

pmpleted ip the course of next week, My 


proposal was, that the effects of the ‘two 
agents of my late oflice, which had been 
seized upon extents, for the security of the 
balances which I had remitied to them to be 
paid to the exchequer, end which they hat 
retained contrary to my orders, should. re. 
main for liquidation in the hands of the 
trustees appointed by the treasury. That 


in order to ascertain, within a limited time, 


? 





the gradual and full payment out of my 
own property of the remainder of the deb; 
to the public, eccasioned by the failure of 
my other agent for that office, in whose af- 
fairs a commission of bankruptcy had pre- 
ceded and prevenied the effect of the writ 
of extent which I had applied for, I should 
give the following securities, amounting ti 


all to 52,0871. Os. 
copies wherefore are annexed, No. 3.and 4. | 


Ist. The sum due to me by 
government, asoneofthecom- ~ _ 
missioners of the land revenue {8,250 Q Q 

2d. The bonds of sundry 
gentlemen cf undoubted for- 
tune and responsibility, whase 
names were laid before the 
treasury, pay2ble in 5, 6, and 
seven years, for - = = 

3d. The obligation of the 
executors of the estate of River 
Antoine, in the island of Gre- 


32,500 Q 0 


nada, to pay the three-fouith 





© coinplete the liquidation of the amount of 
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parts of the value of the pro- 
ducc of that estate annually to 
the exchequer, until the. 


whole of my debt, and that 


of Messrs, Fergusson and 
Murdock, late agents of my 
pfiice, shall be fully paid, 
This estate, before the late 
disturbances, yielded 5,000, 
a year, and the works being 
now re-established, it js ex- 
pected to yield 6,000). a year, 
The value of the crops of the 
next and following years are 
to be applied to the discharge 
of the money borrowed _ for 
the expense of re-establishing 
the estate; and along with 
the obligations of the execu- 
tors, J give my personal en- 
gagement, that. the payment 
on my account out of this 
fund shail be thereafter not 
less than 3,000]. per annum, 
This I give as a security for 
the balance of the sum for 
which I proposed to give se- 
curity, - © - ~ + = » 41,337 60 


££ 52,087.6 0 


The whole of the securities referred to in 
this statement I am already prepared to give, 


except three of the bonds, to the amount of 


14,600]., which are now preparing, and 
they also will be executed in a few days. 
My objectin proposing to give the bends 
above-mentioned, was, to fix periods beyond 
which the debt, so unfortunately incurred, 


could not remain unpaid, The terms of 


payment were necessarily determined by a 
consideration with the fnends who granted 
them, of the time which it might possibly 
require, from the state of my affairs, to 


their engagernents on the security of those 
affairs, My expectation however is, that 


s® greatest part of the debt will be much 
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of time.—A plan similar to this, as yoy 
know, I had made some progress in 4 yeay 
ago, but was disabled from carrying it inty 
effect by the disturbances which then broky 
out in Grenada, and which made it impossible 
for me to give the necessary securities to the 
friends who were to engage for me. I hay 
the honour, &c. John Fordyce. 10th Jung, 
1798. 

No. II. Copy of Letter to Charles Long, 
Esq. dated 31st March, 1799.—Sir, I my 
letter dated 10th June last, I had the ho. 
nour to acquaint you, for the information 
of the lords of the treasury, that I was then 
nearly prepared to carry into effect the pro. 
posal which I had made to their lordships, 
‘respecting the debts due by myself and the 
asenys.of my late office of receiver general 
for Scotlard. -I ami now able to state to 
you, that 1 have since completed what I was 
then preparing to execute, and have, @ 
greeably to the directions from the lords of 
the treasury, delivered to Messrs. Good 
enough and White, as trustees appointed by 
their lordships, the securities herein-atier 
mentioned. This debt, which as has been 
often stated, was increased to a great sum 
by the failure of three different agents, | 
shall divide into 3 parts. The first and 
greatest part, being 52,0571. Os, is answer, 
able from my own property only, in conse; 
quence of a commission of bankruptcy hav, 
ing, in the affairs of one of those agents, 
preceded and prevented the effect of the 
writ of extent which { applied for, and 
for which the following securities arg 
given :-— 

Ist, The sum due to me as 
one of the commissioners of 
the land revenue, for salary, 
at the rate of 1,500]. a year, 
from Jan. 1788 to July 1793 ; 
being 5: years- - - - = 

2dly. The bonds of several 
gentiemen, of undoubted for- 
tune and responsibility, depo- 
sited with Messrs. Gaod- 
enough and White for - - 

The names of these gentle- 


£8,250 09 


29,500 0 Q 


“s"gooner paid.” [ have ‘already obtained the 
“engabement ofa very respectable house in 


. men are given in the inclosed 
the West-Indija trade, to advance within one 


paper. 


year after peace shall be made, 10,000]. on 
the consignments fromm the estate in Grena, 
da, which sum’ J have engaged shall be im- 


mediately appjied to the payment _of part of 
fhoz¥ ponds’ which have the longest term of 


payment 5 and there are othey yery consi- 
derable sums which I have reason to believe 
J shall be able to raise at no great distance 





3dly. There has also been 
depasited with Messrs. Good- 
enough and White, the obli- 
gation of the execyters or 
ttustees of the estate of river 
Antoine in Grenada, to pay 
not less than three fourth 
parts of the value of the pro: 
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duce of that estate annually 
to the exchequer, until the 
whole of my debt, and that 
of Messrs. Fergusson and 
Murdock, late agents of my 
office, shall be fully paid 


- 14,337 00° 
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great sum of that money contrary to the or- 
ders given them to pay it into the exchequer. 
Steps were taken for obtaining writs ofextent, 
and the securities so acquired for that month 


| were put into the hands of trustees appoint- 


ed by the treasury, with whom a consider- 


lable part of those securities still remain for 


£52,087 6 0° 
Ina letter from those executors, a copy of 
which has been sent to Messrs. Goodenough 
and White, shey thus express themsels 2s 
gespecting the value of the last-mentioned 
security, and the loss oceasioned by the late 
disturbances in Grenada :—‘* The returns | 
“from the estate of river Antoine for the 
# years 1795, 6, and 7, which have been 
‘comaletely lest, would probably have | 
« becn worth 20,000]. which, added to the 
loan you were endeavoring to obtoin, 
‘ would have mace a great impression ou 
« your debt to the public before this time.” | 
Thut estate, which was wasted during those 
disturbances, being now re-established, is | 
expected from this time to be as ptociyctive 
as it formerly was ; and if the present prices | 
of sugar shall continue, all the debts upon it 
prior to mine will be discharged by the crop 
of next year. I am also still persisting in 
my endeavours to obtain a loan upou it, | 
which the continuance of wor renders dif- 
ficult, bat which will probably be easily got 
when peace is made. Lhe returns therefore 
from the estate will be psid annuaily, and 
that loan, when it shall be obtained, to the 
exchequer, in discharge of the balance be- 
fore-mentioned of 14,5371. 6s. in the first 
plice ; and after that is paid, to the gradual 
di:charce of the bonds for 29,5001. and of 
the debt due, as is after-mentioned, by 
Messrs. Ferguson and: Murdock, as agents 
for my late office, in just proportion to the 
amount of the suns due to them and me 
from that estate ; so thai though those bon:'s 
granted by my friends are not payable . till 
1895, I have reason ta expect that a very 
ronsiderabie part of them wiil be discharged 
before that time ; and that term of payment 
is only to be considered as the mode taken | 
to fix the period beyond which no part of | 
that debt due by me for the security of 
which those bonds are given, can reniain 
uupaid. The second part of that debt to 
the public is for 13,4151. 17s. Od. due by 
Messrs. Douglas and Cockburn, to wiiom 
the money of my office was remitted by my 


ae 


i 3,000) 


i 
1,500). by 


: State, 
: 66 





@eputy, in dbedienee to the- directions of | 
fue first lord of the treasury, at tle time | 
when I discovered that they had detained a | 


liquidation —The remainder of the debt to 
the pablic is dne by Messrs. Fergusson and 
Murdock, who having been appointed agents 
for the office, on the failure of Douglas and 
Cockburn, fell into the same irregularity of 
retaining the money remitted to be paid into 
the exchequer; in consequence of which 
their effects were seized upon extents from 


'the crown, and put into the hands of the 


same trustees. T’rom those effects it is ex- 
pected that the full amount of what remains 
due by them will be recovered. I have the 
honour, &¢. (Signed) Jchn Fordyce. 

Note of Londs, referred to in Mr. Fore 
dyce’s Letier to Mr. Loag, 31st March, 
1799.—Bond granted by Duncan, Davidson, 
and W. Gemmell 7,000l. by R. Bogle, Esq. 
4,000i. by P. Antrobus, Esq. 4,0001. by W. 
Bhir, Esq. 3,500). by G. Mowbray, Esq. 
A. Brodie, Esq. 2,000). by Q. 
2,0001. by R J. Sullivan, Esa, 
y J. Sullivan, Esq. 1,5001. by J. 
Spaldiug, Esq. 1,006]. making 29,560). 

No. III. — Copy of a Letter from the 
Trustees of John kordyce, Esq. to the Severe 
tary to the Beard of Taxes; dated 16th June 
1862.—Sir, We have the favour of your 
letter of the 28th May 1902, in which you 
** That the commissioners for the af- 
fairs.cf taxes observing by a letter from 
Mr Fordyce, late receiver general of 
Scotland, to Mr. Long, dated the 10th 
** June 1798, that one of the bonds offered 

as a security for part of the cebt due from 

him to the erown, is an obigation of the 
executors of the estate of the river An- 
toine in Grenada, to pay three-fourth 
parts of the value of the produce of thet 
estate annually into the exchequer, until 
the whole of such debt, and that of 

Messrs. Fergusson and Murdock, late 

agents 'n his office, have been fully paid ; 

and that the payment out of that fu 
after the two years crops which are ap- 

propriated te the discharge of the x 

borrowed to re-establish the estate, woul 

not be Jess than 3,001. per annum ; and 
it appearing that no payment has been 
made into the exchequer ont of the pro+ 
duce of the estate, the board request us 
to transm't them a copy of the bond, Af 
id our possessions oF yequaimt you with. 


by 


he wot 
Colt, s58sq. 


ce 


€ 
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«« whom it is deposited, in order that it may | ner transgressed.—In my letter to Mr. Long Abto 
“© be seen whether the same is forfeited, | referred to in that which I have now recejy, fe # 
“© and whether it may be proper to institute | ed from you, aud in another to the’ same re 
“** any proceedings for the penalty ; also de- | gentleman, dated 31st March 1799, in which Cath 
“* siring to be informed whether any, and | the securities given to the trustees for the . 
“** what’ sums had been received from the | treasury are’ more particularly described, ] Bon, 
“** effects of his late agents which were seiz- | mentioned my expectation, that “ the river o 
“** upon extents, and came to our hands as | ** Antoine estate, which had been waste al 
** trustees for the crown ;”" We have to ac- | ** during the insurrection, having been re 
quaint you, for the board’s information, that | “ established, would after that time be a 
the monies received from the effects of his | ‘* productive as it formerly was ; and tha ] 
late agents seized upon the extent, which | “‘ if the then prices of sugar should con 
came to our hands as trustees for the crown, | ** tinue, the debts upon it prior to mine Ball 
have been from time to time as they were |“ (being the sums advanced by the cop, <a 
feceived, after deducting the costs and | ‘* signees) would be discharged by the crops Rati 
charges incurred in the recovery and receipt | ‘* of the subsequent year, in which case, Bud: 
thereof, paid by us into the exchequer on | not only would the value of three-fourth Carr 
‘account of Mr. Fordyce’s debt : that we are | “ parts of the produce be applied to the Cath 
not in possession of any such bond of the |‘ payment of Messrs. Fergusson’s and Mur. 83 
executors of the estate of the river Antoine | ‘ dock’s debt and mine, until their fig Corr 
as is mentioned in your letter, and we do | ‘* payment, by a loan would probably be Extr 
not helicve that any such ever existed: Mr. |“ obtained by me upon the estate farther Fore 
Fordyce has a mortgage upon the equity of | ‘ to accelerate the payment of those debts,” ti 
the-redemption of that estate; we therefore | —But though the estate has, as we expects Gros 
‘imagine that the obligation, if so it can be| ed, become as productive as formerly, and Indi 
called, mentioned in your letter, must be | the crop of the present year, as we are it Indi 
some arrangement between him and ihe pri- | formed, very far exceeds any one that ever on 
orineumbrancers. We are, &c. (Signed) | before grew upon it, yet such has been the Vest 
G. T. Goodenough, Josh. White. full in the price of sugar, and the increase Jsist 
No. 1V.—Copy of Letter from John For- | of duties and expenses, that, as I am sure] Iris 
dyce, Esq. to the Sceretary to the Board of |\n-ed not inform yourself cr the commis Inisl 
Fares ; dated 15th June 1603.—Sir, In con- | sioners, neither this or any oiher such estate ee 
sequence of your letter, dated 28th ult., | in Grenada has afforded any clear revenue to itis 
written under the direction of the commis- | the owners ; and the consignees declare that 1 
sioners for the affairs of taxes, desiring me | their prior claim is not only net dicharged, 
to send a copy of the bond of the executors | but net diminished since the date ‘of that -- 
of the estate of the river Antoine, to pay | letter—-That estate owes me, by accounts re 
three-fourth parts of the- value ef the pro- | proved in the court of chancery, more than 
duce of that estate into the exchequer until | 50,000]. which is certainly more than I shall _ 
the whole of my debt, and that of Messrs. | ever recover from it ; but it will be unfor Ab 
Fergusson.and Murdock, late agents for my | tunate indeed if it shalt not produce 14,337h Asa 
office, should be fully paid, if that bond be | 6s. which is the sum fer which it is gived An 
in my possession ; ar acquaint them with | to the treasury as a security ; and I Have not, : 
whom it is deposited, in order thai it may | nor can I receive one shilling from it, till the ~ 
be seen whether the same is forfeited, and | goverament debt is paid :—The obligations al 
whether it may be proper to institute any | which I came under to the treasury in coms 1 
proceedings for the penalty, I have the ho- | sequence of the arrangement made for the Buc 
pour to ‘acquaint you, that the obligation | payment of my debt, I have the satisfaction by . 
granted to the trustees for the treasury by|to know will be punctually paid, if lam Car 
those executors was in the form ofa missive, | not interrupted in the liquidation of my af Car 
not a bond, and that it never was given to | fairs; and I have still reason to believe from Car 
-the by the trustees, nor isin my hands; and | Mr. Fergusson that the securities obtained Car 
Mr. C.: Fergusson assures me that it is not} by the writs of extent and otherwise, for Cai 
’ m his possession: If the obligation, how- | the debt due by Fergusson and Murdock, (ar 
éver, ‘which ‘seems to have been mislaid, | will be sufficient for the discharge of the ri 
suould not be found, it will make no dif- | debt still due by them. No part of that debt, Car 
ference in the security, the executors having | or of the balance due by Douglas and Cocks ie 
no wish or intention to avoid the fulfilment! burn, has been received by me, J have 1 
of the canditions’ in it, which they do not | the honour, &c. De 
eonceive that they have hitherto in any man- |’ Joun Forpyce, Da: 
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